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ne yg 8, in offices, in eee „amor . 0 
„ and Kärbhäris, ampngs „in mun: 


so.forth. No doubt all are not ‘corru 4 but ee of 
considerably larger than that of 7 men. Officers take bribe. 
ä their wives, their Shirastedérs, abe abe bi ‘ . 
ing marriage ceremonies sometimes take bri metimes su 
q at the hands of officers succeed in gaining their objects Urn 1750 2955 
mendation of their friends or by subscribing to some funds. Kérbhéris, ‘of 
Native Chiefs are expert in taking bribes, It is also corru ption to win over 
high and low political officers by liberal hospitality and by allowing them a frog use 
of horses and barringes. Some of the mill N Who 1 articles for 
the use of mills do not fail to take bribe. Some of the municipal servants are said 
to be expert in taking bribe from contractors and others such as those from whom 
they purchase stores a Or to whom they sell materials ai 
on one hand corruption is Peete in this form, there are rumours, on the 
other hand, of some immoral Shirastedérs and their superiors boldly committing 
in justice to satisfy their animal propensities, and about some high G80 having 
accepted bribe to the extent of two or three läkhs of rupees. All these 
rumours cannot be wholly untrue and must have some truth in them. It is 
also said that some officers who cannot engage themselves in any trade for fear 
of violating the rules, carry on trade and open shops in the name of their 
relations and cause the articles they trade in to be sold to bertain departments 
at high prices, and at pressure too. The truth in these rumours and reports will 
remain in the dark until the whole thing is N in a court of law. It is the 
eculiarity of the law that people cannot easi éx pose these corrupt practices. 
nless the law lays down that only - those who receive bribes are punishable; 
such malpractices will never be put a stop to, and the people and the just offivers 
will not be able to distinguish the crows from the swans: oe 


2. The Satya Vritta (166), in its issue of the 80th December, says :—Her 

: Majesty Queen Victoria's usual conduct towards the 
' par 8 rs pe enon “i Natives of India is expressive of the most affectionate 
ders towards the Navives. feelings towards them. We cannot but wonder at the 

| . ardent zeal with which she pro-ecutes her study of 
Hindustani at such old age. Mr. Abdul Karim has been specially appe ted 
to teach Her Majesty. Her Majesty feels the deepest ‘affection for him. It 
is a matter of Are that his wife and his mother have been taken to 
England. Her Majesty has been pleased to give Mr. Abdul a house for lis 
residence. We feel no doubt that he has try reason to be ‘proud of the 
gracious treatment he receives ‘at Her Majesty’s hands. It is true that he has 
been shown this favour on aceqünt of his being a tutor to Her Majesty, but the 
fact of his being an Indian fand-owner makes him all the more welcome to her. 
Her Majésty receives every Indian land-owner with great warmth of affection. 
Moreover, à careful and most affectionate hearing is usually given to them: 
While it is, on the one band, a pleasure to see the Queen so well dispose 
towards the Natives of India, it is, on the other hand, a matter for dee op Tegn 
that a lower European officer in India should be insolent and overbearing’ 
the Natives, In his overwhelming insolence and haaghtiness ‘he ‘attaches’ 
more importance to Natives thar to a mere blade of He thinks = ) ow 
Kis dignity 10 accept even the humblest sa lutations made to him by the 
Natives. We cannot do eee than ‘solicit: the attention of such off 
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pointed to that ofice thi time snot certain bf wil never gatthe post. The 17 5 

Public utterances of His Lordship, however, clearly show how unbearable will 1 
pont W as Viceroy: However a soldier he may be, 
br 0 wil deny that there is very little ai in Lord Roberts. 
He is of opinion that India’ having been conquered by t e sword must also 
de kept by the sword, but tio opinion can be more mistaken than this. 
Although nations can be conquered by force, it is now beyond dispute that 
the British have not con: India ty that means, and that it is not possible 
for them to retain her by the — Even in countries under native rule 
people have dethroned their rulers on the latter’s showing least sign of 
using the sword. What then of the British, who are admittedly foreigners ? 
However confident a Government may be of its strength, the subjects will not 
fail to subvert it when they are irritated. If Lord Roberts reads historical 
works along with those treating of the science of war; he will find several 
instances of this. The Government should therefore continue to rule over the 
people, not by the sword, but by fully relying upon justice and confidence in the 
subject people. They will make their rule permanent if they secure the regard. 
of their subjects by treating them kindly. Although this prineiple was not 
fully borne in mind by former Viceroys, they did not altogether ignore it. But 
if Lord Roberts ever comes to this country as Viceroy, regrettable events will 
occur, and our only prayer to God is that such an inauspicious time may never 
come 


4. “The Hindi Paunck (127), in its issue of the 31st December, applies to the 
ol tie. obi Gia th India Office in England the following names: — Ist, 
epithets — en. a place of relaxation for some Anglo-Indians with 
een rotten brains at the expense of India ; 2nd, a rest- 
house for some emaviated Anglo-Indian officers to become robust and Barns 
in; 3rd, a boarding-house for some decrepit Anglo-Indian civilians a od mill 
tary officers; 4th, an office for some retired Anglo-Indian civilians and military 
men to obtain additional salaries without doing any work; 5th, a leech 11 
the life blood of India; 6th, a hungry witch feasting on ‘the blood and flesh of 
poor Indian cultivators ; 7 th, a selfish department where the greedy are fostered ; 
8th, a convenient instrument in the hands of the English ministry to confer 
favours with other people’s money. n 


5. With reference to the New Year’s honours list, the Bombay Sumdchir 


1 (114), in its issue of the 3rd January, observes :—!t is 
i Veurs onceurs. io be regretted that the public has seldom oecasion to 
1 express satisfaction at the half-yearly bestowal of 
| honours by Government. The public desires that these honours should be con- 
ferred upon such persons as have rendered it valuable services or given it satisfac- 
tion in one way or another, whereas Government bestow these honours generally 
on persons who have done them some service or secured their good graces in 
some other way. Such difference of opinion dogs not arise in countries where a 
ö strong control is exercised by the public over th ninistration. Buti in India 
| the Government officials are not responsihle for fhe 


: P 
do not care much to conserve the publie int Vor to please the public. The 


Criticisms 


| consequence of this is that Government & . ahd then perform such 


work as is not approved by the public or as is 


gud to the public interests, 
and no sympathy is created between the, two. 


ain officials are guilty 


ee ee ee ~ — —— 


of some improper acts they are not censured by theie official 8 „but are 
defended by them, and consequently very little attention is. by Govern- 
ment officials to public interests, and a difference of o ‘between 


Government and the public as to whe should be held to have deserved honours. 
The honours are generally bestowed by Government on their own officials 
as testimonials of the services 3 by them to Government. A few 
Native Chiefs and Princes and still fewer. ite gentlemen are selected 
for these prizes, but no regard seems tobe paid in making this selection to the 
question whether the person to be favoured has done the public due service or 
not. These remarks apply generally to the list of honours issued every half year. 


Most of the honours have this year been conferred on Government officials. 1 


of these officials have for the first time appedredé befpre the ee ml public, 
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as le oto eater into peers arran 
be beneficial’ to — The Amir bas been omorary:’ 
Class or Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the Bach, but his . eee — 
sufficiency as to his high position and rank makes it doubtful whether he would 
receive the honour conferred on him witli feelings of gratefulness. Mr. J. E. 
Mackay, of Messrs. Mackianoh Mackenzie and Oo., has been made a 
Commander of the Order of the Indian Empire, it seems, for the leading part 
taken by him in the movement for effecting a change in the Indian curreney, 
which, according to the surmises of most persons, consisted in mne the 
praises of the Government of India in the matter of the 0 questions, and 
it was tlirough his strenuous efforts that the Indian Goverament was able to 
represent to the Home Government that the entire public in India desired the 
closing of the Indian mints. This representation was not true, but it succeeded 
in preducing the desired result, and the new Currency Act is inflicting a heavy 
loss on the people. The bestowal of the honour on Mr. Mackay is, thereto 
likely to be considered by the disereet portion of the public to be *nothing more 
than a repayment of the obligations conferred by him on the Governmentof India. 
The honour conferredon Mr. Vincent, the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, is 
evidently, for his valuable services during therecent Hindu-Muhammadan riots at 
Bombay and has been fully earned by him. The title conferred on the Honour- 
able Mr. Pherozsliah Mehta is appro ie but it looks strange that Government 
should have ſavoured an advocate of the people and a free critic of the measures 
of Government. However, Mr. Mehta 4 of late taken to conciliating his 
opponents in the Bombay Municipal Corporation, in the Legislative Council, and 
in all other quarters, incurring the displeasure of a portion. “of the public for this 4 
conduct of his. [The fF ig Ig (181) and the dkhbdre Noddgar (111), in 
5 their issues of tlie same date, and the Lai ablakta (144), the Kastde Mumbai 
(136) and the Iron Samichdr (116), in their issues of the 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
January, respectively, express somewliat similar sentiments. The Kdstd regrets 
that the Muhammadans should be conspicuous by their absence from the list, 
and the Broach Samdchdr expresses its surprise at the title of Khdn Bahidur 
conferred on Mr. N. G. Ginwälaà, who at one time failed te become a delegate of 
the Pirsi Matrimonial Court of Surat and Broach and an Honorary Magistrate 
at Broach, although he tried hard for them. The paper, however, congratulates 
him, as he is a native of Broach, on the title given as a reward ‘for hes 
patience and perseverance. ] , : = 


6. The Indu Prakdsh (17) of the Ist January, in its English columns, 
writes: — The New Year’s honours list will be disappointing to people on this 
side who attach any value to these honours. The Amir of Afghanistan is 
rewarded with a K.G.C.B. for his kindly accepting the addition of six lakhs to 
his subsidy. Sir Mortimer Durand, who brought about. this glorious result, is 
decorated with a K. C. S. I. Mr. Baines, the Census Commissioner, is to be satis- 
fied with a C. S. I. Mr. Pyne, Chief Engineer to the Amir, is also made a O. S. I., 
for what meritorious services we do not know. Perhaps he ma be; relied on for 

utting in a good word in favour of the Government of ndia in times of 
vifficulties with the Amir. Mr. Mackay is rewarded with a K. C. LE. for ny 

invaluable services in the Nee question. Mr. Pherozshah Mehta’s C. 5 
a crumb. thrown to the O ongress pa party. Mr. Vincent, our energetio P sic 
Commissioner, i is made a. C. I. E. for his e during te, recent, 2 But 
where is Mr. Acworth ? Government has acted wickedly 
put himself to the forefront in all matters connected, w res 
ably expected that he would be N with 5 on Per ee i = 
We offer him our hearty, Sympathy on his disappointment. and advise him no 
te set any value on these. empty decorations. — tte Gujarat J Darpan (102), in 

pe! 3 nee . 3 Satisfaction at the Honours conterr 
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g e Natioe Opinion (18) of the: J. in i glish columns, 
eran Doth: » Writes -—It i notified that from April next the rate 
at the. redes of interest on deposits in the Postal Se i : 

en “he ‘Goverment Shall be reduced from 82° per cent. to 35 per oent., 
Nl interest being allowed at eme of & pies per month 


tA es 


Pate don every complete sum of Rs. 6. 
in natural sequence after the successful issue of the new 93 pet 
are, however, inclined to think that the change has been too „ ale and 
is likely to diminish the deposits in the banks, which are not even now con- 
siderable. P ionately to the reduction from 4 per cent, to 35 per, cent, 
in the interest on loans the reduction in that on deposits in the Savings Banks 
ought to have been 3% per cent., or say 3} per cent. Moreover, the 3} 
cent. loan is yet to get ground. We think it would have been better if the. 
Government had waited for. some time and reduced the bank rate only after. 
successfully converting the 4 per cent. bonds to 33 per cent. ones, A hard 
eye on. — poor N who 9 in the banks is 7 much worthy of 


commendation. 


8. On the same sibifoct, the Jdém-e-Jamshed (131), in its issue of the 
4th January, writes:—The Government of India sanctioned an annual ex- 
mditure of about one kror of rupees for the co-called “ compensation to its 
uropean and Eurasian servants for loss by exchange, and now finds it desirable 
to recoup its treasury. A reduction in the rate of interest payable on Savings 
Banks deposits suggested itself to it, and it has been made accordingly, thereby 
saving the small amount of Rs. 12,500. These banks have been established 
to ‘enc economy among the poor classes, and if an enquiry be made as 
to what classes in India take advantage of these banks information is sure 1 

be forthcoming, convincing the Government of India that the reduction of § pe 
cent. in the rate of interest will be severely felt by the poor depositors. ‘The: 
reduction is not evidently justifiable ; it amounts to making a present to a rich 
by depriving a poor man of his due. [The Rij yabha d 1 in its 

issue of the 5th January, expresses similar sentiments. | 


9. Many ‘newspapers of this week have devoted much of their space 
win alesh Tudten Wettenat 12.8” account of the recent meeting of the Indian 
* ninth I Th. National Congress at Lahore, and they are generally of 
gress at Labore. 
opinion that the Congress was a decided success. The 
Dnydnodayd (14) of the 4th January, writing in its English columns on the 
Congress meeting, says :—The usual enthusiasm has characterized the National 
Congressat Lahore. The presence of the Honourable Daédébhai Navroji, M. P., in 
the chair helped to an unusual rise in feeling. There have been victories of which 
the Congress may well be proud, for some of the concessions of Government are 
undoubtedly due to the agitation kept up by the Congress. It is one of the praise- 
worthy features of the English people that they grant in time that which 
strikes the national conscience as right and — * If public opinion can be 
guided aright and made to harmonise with right and reasonableness, it can count 
on the support of the best part of the English public. 


10. The Gujardti (103) of the 31st December, in its English enen 
writes :—The Lahore Congress, contrary to the confident prophecies made at the 
beginning of this year by ‘the Congress prophets, has proved almost an unprece- 
dented success. . Dad4bhdi Navroji's presence attracted more than eight hun- 
dred delegates even to such a remote corner of India as the Panj4b, and the pro- | 
ceedings were marked by an enthusiasm and earnestness which clearly show that 
the Congress is not a decaying but growing institution. Mr. Didébhdi’s recep- 
tion at Lahore even surpassed the ovations he received in this presidency. This 
shows that even the warlike heart of the Panjab is throbbing in unison with the 
heart of the rest of India. Mr. Dädabhäi's speech, which shows distinct traces 
of having been written out piece-meal amidst the variety of engagements he has 
had on hand, is an able and exhaustive Survey of the entire political field yet 
travelled over by the Congress. Apparel often proclaims the man, and speech 
not seldom performs a like function. Mr. Dada bhai's address strongly sa vours 
of the mental and moral characteristics of the speaker, and though altogether 
free from rhetorical flouri hes and innocent of stately as) it is an enn, 
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discussed some of the most important eee in a 111 which " 
critics may well emulate with ad vantage. i 12 


11. The Duydn Pri (15) of the 4th Satin, | in its Bi ish ules 
writes :—Mr. Didébhdi Navroji’s Congress speech is remarkably ent and in 
many places of it we can feel the sonorous and earnest voice of the grand old speaker 
ringing into our ears. There is no useless rhetoric, nor is there anything that may 

with any plausibility be termed otherwise than moderate. By the bye, it is most 
n gratifying to see that the Congress has now improved in the eyes of the Anglo- 
poe Indians. These enemies of the Congress have begun to say that the body 
is very moderate in its aspirations and its general tone is invariably ' respectful’ 
to the British Raj. Nay, the Congress is now looked upon as being worth ‘4 
of the attention of the Government of India. It is now fully acknowle ‘as 4 
the exponent of the opinion of educated India. This certainly is. not little. es 
If the Congress has come to be considered as worthy of the attention of the 4 
Government, we think that it has achieved a grand success and has fully: justified 4 
its existence for the last nine years. Whatever may be the tone with which . 
these acknowledgments are made, it is nevertheless most satisfactory to see them 
made. We now. clearly see by the gist of the contemporary oritieiams upon 
the Congress and its doings that this movement has passed out of the 
of being ignoréd by the authorities and also of being ridiculed right ‘and 
left. It has now attained the position when even its enemies do listen to it with 
some respect, though not with as much respect as it deserves. But we are sure a 
‘day will soon come > when the Congress will have secured a position and when the 
‘Government authorities as its e will listen to its W voice with: awe 
and admiration. 


‘ 12. In alluding to te Appen of Messrs. T. D. Little, Rabimtuls 
. Muhammad Sayani, and Lakhum Gowda Bas Prabhu 

4 e e as additional members of the Bombay Legislative 

. é Council, the j:ombay Samdchir (114), in its issue of 

the 5th January, says :—In May lust, when the ques- 

tion of the constitution of the reformed Indian Legislative Councils was under 

discussion by the press, His Exvellency Lord Harris announced that the, Bom- 

bay Council would contain the full number of members sanctioned by law, and 

the public is much obliged to His Excellency for keeping his word. Now the 

question arises, will the opie Legislative Council be beneficial to the: public 

of this presidency ; and the reply to it is that no hope need be entertained of its 

proving so. More than half the number of additional members of the Council 
adi been appointed by Government, and hence the public have little reason to 

expect that they will duly watch and protect the public interests. The conces- 

sions made to the reformed Council are also trifling, The number of Govern- 

ment officials in the Council is so large that Government would be able at all 

* times to get a measure of its choice soon enacted with their help. Thus the 

Council is not likely to be anything but a farce. The public is, however, much 
pleased with the nomination of Mr. Sayani to the Council. He is an active 1 
representative of the Muhammadan community and is sure to duly plead. for 9 
the interests of that community. The occasions for the advocacy of sectional 1 
rights occur, seldom, but Mr. Sayani has proved quite competent to advocate: the 
rights of the general public with due ability and diligence. The appointment. 
of Mr. Little is simply an addition to the official Wb and the explanations 
he would offer in answer to questions put in Council would, as usual, vig * 
3 very paws Jnformasion. 33 a, It would have been ** etter 
1 91 5 of Mr. Little. t is 
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“Ailes gig of of the’ m0 a ‘Nati 3 * N ews has 
e N = ee vale 10 — been received out} in alive re 225 rey a few Tuglish 
Mtb” soldiers entered the Los 0 uhammadan and 

attempted to force open the zenana. The Muham- 

madan, a man of robust constitution „ naturally interposed, when he. was fired 

upon by one of the party. Instantly he fell to the ground and was no more. 
That the soldiers should thus make light of the lives of tho Natives is, in our 
opinion, no fault of theirs; and until Government wake to their duty of taking 
strong measures against the wanton feats of their fondled ones, we have no { 
hopes of the discontinuance of such fatal occurrences. The general belief 
that a European is always allowed to go scot-free is daily gaining ground, and 
we are led to think that it is not without foundation. It would not be at all to 
the credit of any Government that the stronger of its subjects should maltreat 
the weaker. The very existence of a Government is for the protection of 
the weak, not for the support of the strong. Justive impartially. dealt satisfies all 
parties, while it makes. the weak breathe freely and keeps the strong always in 
check. Unfortunately this happens hardly when the accused is a European. 
The common excuses of drunkenness and midness are brought forward and 
he is generally let off or sometimes escapes with a slight fine. Such conduct 
will, we are afraid, never cure these wanton creatures of their fiery temper. 
Even-handed justice alone, without any reference to vaste, creed or race, is, we 
fully believe, sure to bring these hot-headed persons to their right sense, and we 
saan hope that the Government will waked in time and deal justive to the 
poor Natives of this country, whose lives are becoming year by year more in- 
secure at the hands of these sons of Mars. 


14. Writing about the same case, the Rijy bhakta (144), in its issue of 
the 2nd January, observes :—The number of murders of Natives at the hands of | 
Europeans is increasing day by day, and the deaths are attributed to the enlarged 4 
spleen and the culprits escape punishment under the excuse of the acts being 
done by them in a state of intoxication or in self-defence. How is then the 
solemn promise of Government to dispense impartial justice to the weak and 
the strong, without distinction of caste or creed, fulfilled ? We have been de- 
prived of weapons and are in a quite helpless condition. The Almighty alone 
can help us in these circumstances | On the recent Bengal vase in which some 
soldiers fired upon and killed a Native because they were prevented from forcibly 
entering the latter’s house, the Anglo-Indian papers were, perhaps through 
shame, silent for a long time. The Pioneer now publishes the explanation of the 
several persons conneoted with this case with à view to impress upon the mind of 
the public that the evidence is of a conflicting nature and the matter has 
exaggerated, We despise this policy of the newspaper. Due enquiries ought 
to be made in the present case and the offenders brought to book. 


15, The Sholapun Samichdr (80), in its issue of the 2nd January, thinks 
that the circular of the Government of India prohibit- 40 
Government of Indin's ing the use of blank cartridges is a dangerous order, 
oT eek Dudes nes ee inasmuch as it implies that buck-shots should be used 
. 8 oF pert by the police in dispersing rioters and unlawful 
assemblies and thus places the lives of the people at 
the mercy of the police by inyesting them with authority which is likely to be 
maliciously or otherwise abused by them, and exhorts public associations and 
leading bodies to shake off their lethargy and boldly protest against it sea all : 
their might without logs of time. 


16. The Kdside Mumbai (1386), 1 in its issue of the 1st Ties , , expresses ) 

- surprise at the statement made by the 4 nat “Bazar 

1 2 r 2 1 tha 1 Mabammadansi in 2 have sought 
ans dee help from the Sultan of Turkey to relieve them from 

Aar wr * — * ork hardships, thinks that some enemies of the Muham: 
ng Sultan of Hl. 2 
Turke oy “tor relief from hard- adans. must have started this rumour with a View 
ships e do lower them in the estimation of Government. say 
that the Amrit Hagar Pgtrika, which generally 
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17. The Bodh Sudhdkar (11), in its issue of the 15 ds 

: letter received N a 
Misunderstandin between lains of the 


Hindus and Musalmans at . 
Raver in Khéndesh. ündesh 


sta 
f representation of the Mahälkari, a Musalman, who having done some, service 
to Government while he was Divén at Dang, was given 
Mahälkari as a special favour and who is said to have re 
of Raver were rascals and intended to make a riot in connection with the 3 
procession of their god Datta in December last, the District, Collector ordered - 
that while the pdlkhi procession passed by the masjid no musical instruments a 
should be played upon within 75 paces on ＋ * side of the magjid; that the 1 
Hindus being dissatisfied with this order refrained from. having any procession. this ee 
year; that not content with having caused this disappointment to the Hindus a 
a false alarm that the Hindus hada mind to cause a disturbance of the peace 3 
was raised at the suspected instigation of the Mahélkari ; that, to heighten the 
disappointment of the Hindus, a new temple of theirs built at a cost of about 
Rs. 10,000 was set fire to on the night of the pal hi procession ; and that while 4 
it was burning so some Musalmans expressed their j joy at the fire and the Musalman 4 
Mahälkari visited the scene of the conflagration about two hours after its com- — 
mencement. , 75 | : : b i 1 


18. The Rah Bhushan (72), in its issue of the Ist January, states that a 
a meeting was held at Kopargaon to consider ‘pr q 
i 223 in Ah, Posals that Hindus should not assume the guise of a 
mednagar Died fairs during the Täbut holidays and that the Täbuts 4 

should not be allowed to pass N the temple of Datta. ; 


19. The same paper states that intelligence has been received that the Hindus | 
| of Yeola have resolved that the ore 1 being a 
imi Yeola unwilling to give up their attitude of opposition, the a 
in Néeik District. wee" Hindus who have let houses to them should get their 
houses vacated. 


20. The Indu Prakdsh (17) of the 1st January, in its lish columns, 
writes :—By the death of Rao Bahddur Ganpatréo = 
Death of Rao Bahédur Bhdskarj i the Parbhu community of Bombay have a 
ar nea Rage hc e lost a istinguished member, He belonged to a : 
| — 1 W respectable family, many members of Which have ae 
served the British Government and the various Native a 
States with credit. He was for nearly twenty years.a J udge of the Bombay * 
Court of Small Causes and intended to retire from service in April coming. | 3 
He was known to be kind and courteous to all who had occasion to come in 
contact with him. We offer our hearty sympathy to his widow and children 
in their sad bereavement. [Many other papers of the week regret his death.] 


21. The Arunodayd (25), in its issue of the 8lst December, says that, os 
ing low-paid and hard worked, poking — 
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22. The Kachh Samdchar 182), in its issue of the ist yall “obit 

ora A. Bhatia gentleman named Thäkar inan ‘Tati 

“A complaint against 8 having noticed the indecent conduct of a seaman of 

2 by * une 4 the S. S. Setranji towards certain females on board 

herd and Co,, and 4 request to the vessel, caught hold of him and placed him before 

the company in the matter. the captain of the ship. The vessel belongs to Messrs. 

Shepherd and Co., and sailed from Mändvi in Kutch 

for Bombay on 24th December last. The captain having declined to furnish Mr. 

Visanji with the name of the seaman, he has sent on arrival at Bombay a written 
complaint to the company and its agent, Mr. Haji K:isam Jusab. We have a ( 
1 high opinion of the management of the wr. and hope it will take due | 
i notice of the complaint. 
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Part II. Education. 


i 23. The Indian Spectator (3), in its issue of the 31st December, writes :— 

1 0 It is scarcely too much to hope that those interested 

i His Excelleny Lord Harris in our educational institutions will carefully consider 
|: on eye — — oper the hints thrown out so opportunely by Lord Harris 
| 8 is Sambar. 1 in his speech at St. Peter's School. It is an admitted 

4 fact that the pressure upon the land available for 
q building purposes in Bombay is becoming more and more serious every day. 

1 It is, therefore, very desirable that sites should be chosen in the suburbs, which 

are more healthy than Bombay. This must come on some day or other. The 

same has been the case in London. If this is done, boarding houses will become 

necessary. They are indeed desirable under ell known considerations. If 

| Lord Harris brings about a change in this direction, he will have conferred a 
benefit upon the city and the school-going population. He has not thrown out 

the suggestion a day too soon. 


if 24. The Kaiser-e-Zind (105) of the 31st December, in its English columns, 
. writes: — The English portion of the Matriculation 
1 Suggestions in connection Examination this year has been altogether unsatis- 
| with the Mutriculation Era. factory, and it becomes necessary to suggest that it 
mination of the Bom bay 
University. should be put on a satisfactory footing. We venture 
| to think that it would be more advisable to hold 
1 the Matriculation Examination in the first or second week of November rather 
11 than the fourth, so as to permit the English examiners to examine the papers 
i more studiously and carefully. Expedition and conscientiousness can scarcely 
be combined, and examiners who are expected to expedite the results should not 
be expected to be very scrupulous. One result of an early holding of the 
examination will be that head-masters will cease to complain that deserving 
students have faild. We further beg to suggest that the English paper 
should be divided into as many sections as there are examiners, so as to afford 
to each candidate an equal chance of passing. The standard for marks-giving 
1 varies with different examiners as the power of judging varies. But because N 
| this is the case, it does not follow that the discrepancies in the results of the 
N different groups of candidates may not be avoided. The suggestion which we 
venture to offer will, to a great extent, meet the unevenness of the tests in the 
different centres and practically bring about an W of results. 


PART III — Railways. 


235i. The Rasik Ranjini (165) of the 4th January ovmnpletag that the follow. 
| men yr ve 1 ing inconveniences are suffered b ‘passengers on 

Southern Maratha Railway: Southern Ma itha Railway :-—(1) Ifa ld 

copper cin for a third slaéd ticket, they 

at his face, some of them fa li in the booking room and some outside. 

er seldom gets back the balance due to him from the amount, 

ithe purchase of a ticket. (8) Sometimes the ‘coaching-clerks. cease F. 

i on the arrival of trains and then issue tickets to those alone who br 0 
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them; (4) The lamps in th ö 
of thefts. being committed in ithe: a 
: r unacg | i the on 
— he is at 6408 ven in the oustddq e. uthetlatt 
m very. roughly. i the ode or iggage suffer: 
annoyance and et (7) Tagen e te in 
_ , goods trains instead of in passenger trains for Ad eee | oi? £10 
26. The Rdmdds (78), in ite’ issue of the 80th “December, pet thé 
changes to be introduced from 1st Je 1804 
ine soggestion to the Trafic the time, table of down and un brains on the Botte 


1 e, Southern Markths Railway line, says that great inconvenience 


| will be caused to 0 to the down train 
to Hutgi being timed to arrive at that station just after the departure of 2 
Raichur passenger train, and requests the Traffic Manager to change 


time-table so as to make the train arrive at Hutgi at least 
time of departure from that station of the Ralchar Passenger trai 


0 a) n!, 


PART IV. Native States. 


27. The Ldst Gofta- (107), in its issue of the 31st ee . — 
f His ighness the Gäikwäd of Baroda has, it seems, 
Remarks in counection undertaken the recent visit to Europe, not of his own 
— — 8 3 * accord, but owing to pressure e t to bear on him 
Gaix ad. er by his advisers, particularly medic men, and conse- 
quently they are more to blame than he is. There is 
some truth in the cated aint that His Highness’s brain has become weak, but 
medical opinion is not unanimous as regards the necessity of his visit to Europe 
for his cure. The opinion in favour of his visit to Europe is held by only one 
or two influential European doctors, who are so much interested in the matter 
that we hesitate to say that their advice is sound. There are several other 
doctors who have pronounced the opinion that if His Highness is to recover from 
the illness he will do so in India as well and that the visit to Europe will not do 
him more good. We agree with our contemporaries who recommend Govern- 
ment to appoint a commission to ascertain whether His Highness is really ill, 
and, if so, whether it is necessary for him to stay in Europe for his recovery. 
It is also desirable to ascertain if there is any certainty of His Highness’s 
recovery after a stay of two years in foreign parts. If his health is so wrecked 
as to necessitate his absence from the State for a long period, of what good can 
he be to the subjects? Government ought to make necessary enquiries into the 
matter. 7 


28. A correspondent of the Nydyadarshak (141), in its issue of the Ist 

‘ January, observes :—It is useless to expect a better 
2 complaint * state of things under the Se oe of the 
aamimitrarion oi, ur. Can, Vänkäner State by Mr. Ganpatrdo ud, against 
N ee See rief whom the Dowager Räni has complained, so long as 
the department responsible for making enquiries into 

the complaints made against Mr. Laud’s administration remains “dormant owing 
to flattery by the Divan. It is complained that the State does not yield the : 
same amount of revenue as it did in the time of Mr. Chuniläl Sarabhai, and that eS 
several undeserving persons, such as those banished from other Native States „% 
zonvicted in courts of law or drawing small salaries under the British Govern- 1 
ment or mere cooks, are in receipt of handsome salaries in the State owing © 
to their having brought influence to bear upon Mr. Laud. Only a small 
amount of the revenue is allowed to the Prince and the Dowager Rani, and a a 
large amount is wasted in flattering several Agency officers and Europeans ; the = 
Prince seldom gets for his 1 use the costly State carriages and horses, they ae 
being used by Mr. Laud and others who have got se eg with him. Itis a a 
pity that the real owner of the State should be at the mercy of Mr. Laud his his 2 
comforts and conveniences. 
29. The Kat hidwdr News: (106) of the 8rd. January, in jet 
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1. The Hindusthdn. as), „in its 11 
| as presen erabl 
d- sdminis- indifference of Goverimer 
mistaken policy. Wee en 
interest of Britons than to that of Natives. The Indian treasury b 
drained that it is now in a nearly insolvent condition. The 8 
expensive and exorbitant sums are now and then expended on 1 
waged through ambition or on wars undertaken by England with 
has no concern. The proper sources of revenue are not availed 
instance, the import duty on cotton goods which was abolished for the seen 
of England. There is little hope of India’s position being bettered unless the 
administration is placed on a satisfactory footing. Government are, no ‘doubt, 
just and kind, but their officers are blind to the country’s interests and levy 
unbearable taxes. We ought to bring the real state of things to the notice 
of Government or else they may remain under — impression that the Natives 
are in affluent circumstances and are quite happ leasure-seeking ten- 
dencies of European officers from the Viceroy ownwards ’ fave of late greatly 
increased. Their tours have become very expensive and a nuisance to the 
people of the places which they visit. The Native Chiefs suffer more than 
the British subjects, because in order to please high officials they are obliged to 
give grand receptions even by incurring debts. The Chiefs impose obnoxious. 
taxes on their subjects in order to make good the sums spent on the princely 
receptions. High officials ought not to go on tours except when these are 
absolutely necessary, and when they do go, they should ask the Chiefs and the 
people to spend moderate sums on their reception, make it a point to carefully 
enquire into the condition of the people, and try to improve it. The authorities 
are said to contemplate doing one more act of injustice to Natives by throwing 
open to Europeans all the posts worth Rs, 200 and upwards per mensem which 
are at present reseryed for Natives. 


8. ee Phenx (6), in its issue of the 6th January, . —Wuile men 
1 interested in the advancement of this country are 
„treatment of udien advocating emigration as 3 means of improvi 
— ei — the the material condition of the people, the Briti 
colonies appear to regard with growing aversion the 
adventurous Indian cooly who tries to enrich himself by his own labour. 
— very interesting letters have appeared in the columns of the Times of India 
Indians in Australia.“ The writer points out how unreasonable the 
agitation i is that is gathering strength in Australia against Indian coolies. The 
injustice of the opposition of Australia would be patent, if the conditions of the 
country and the need there is for Indian imported labour are properly under- 
stood. There are extensive regions, according to the testimony of Englishmen 
themselves, in Australia and other colonies which are altogether unsuitable to the 
white races on account of their excessive heat. There are hundreds of miles of 
virgin country waiting for the hand of man to wrest from it hidden treasures. 
But so great is the hold which race prejudice and selfishness have acquired over 
the white colonists, that they are resolutely determined to o ya the immigration 
of Indian coolies. The principles of free trade which Great Britain forces on 
India, the colonies do not respect; and though: Parliament was appealed to 
to enact laws for Indian factories, it is powerless to render bare justice to the 
Indian cooly in Australia. India is the only country which has to open its doors 
widely for the enrichment of the white races, and the coloniés do not show to. 
the Indian coolies the same charity which India is expected to evince to men 


who are in race, creed and colour as alien to them as are the Indians to the 


colonists. The dog in the manger’ spirit which animates the colonists is al 
unworthy of British principles and tradition. Self-love is always blind“ Bev 
one the Indian does not ‘spend all that he earns in ‘Australia i in tue country: 

ig but returns to his home with his savings, the ¢ protest a 


his admission, th though they know that the Indian bout e 

e dh they cannot, and that th 

which no use there is none to ‘sow he 89 
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with the humanitarian theories Which England forces on India. This hatred 
on the of the colonists to the Indian coolies, if it cannot be ually 
removed, must produce a reaction in India ‘which will not be very beneficial for 
e of amity between the European and Indian races. It is only in 
India that its own sons are denied the privilege of occupying all * * 
offices in the government of their country. We have heard a good deal of 
nonsense in the past fem weeks about the merits of the A ene examina- 
tions question; but ‘Australi a demonstrates how the colonists defend their 
supp rights and resist Indian labour while they are yet unable to do the 

: the Send mg Unless British statesmen interfere in time and prevail upon 
the colonists to take a less uncharitable view of Indian coolies, the interests of 
rene in Australia and the reputation of the colonists as well as of the 

overnment at home must suffer not a little. 


8. The Gujardt Darpan (102) of the 11th n i in its English columns, 
writes: — The rate of interest allowed by the Postal. 


Disa I of the red 
tion weden of interest — — Bank is to be reduced from 34 per cent. PPE 


deposita in the Government annum to 33 per cent. This comes to the same thing 
Savings Banks. as a quarter anna per month on a sum of six ru 
! This reduction is, we think, more detrimental to the 
interests of the depositors than it is likely to prove. beneficial to Government. 
K 22 Office Savings Bank was established ostensibly for the sake of the 
rer classes whose savings do not amount to much, as is evident 
— . es and regulations of the bank and the sums deposited i in it. The 
amounts — in 1 bank are found to be for the most part paltry sums 
between ten and fifty rupees. This shows more than anything else that the 
bank is resorted to by the poorer classes of the country, the more well-to-do 
classes having to themselves other exchange banks and borrowing institutions 
which allow a more liberal rate of interest. So that this reduction of $2 to 
per cent. would tell upon the poorer classes alone. To use the words of Lord 
Salisbury, if India must be bled, let it be bled in such parts as would give out a 
goodly quantity of blood; we would recommend the application of the scissors of 
retrenchment in that quarter where it would be borne without much difficulty. 
It is a penny-wise and pound-foolish policy which attempts at saving a sum of 
about 45 thousand and odd rupees a year and lets sums far greater than this 
to be squandered away on such purposes as could be carried out with economy. 
It is to be much deplored that the starving millions who forego the barest 
comforts of life for every pie they save should be thus sacrificed to administer to 
the “ pampered appetite obscene . of the favoured few. This reduction is all the 
heavier for another reason which tends to show that the poorer classes in Whose 
interests the bank was established are more severely dealt with. The interest 
on the Government loans was reduced from 4 to 8} per cent. If the reduction 
in the rate of the Savings Bank is to be effected in the same: proportion it 
should be reduced to 3°28125 per cent., that is, a little over 3°25 per cent. ‘On 
the contrary, it is an over reduction in the case of the poor rayat. There is also 
another consideration to lead one to believe that this reduetion is premature, if 
introduced before the 4 per cents. are successfully converted into the 3} per 
cent. loan. [Several papers of the week express similar sentiments. | | 


4. The Indian 1 1 in its issue Re the 7th January, writes : — 
| s. Highness Amir Abdur Rahman very appropriatel 
bona ks on the New Year's heads the list of New Year’ 8 Body his 5 

Those who have watched the progress of the Kabul 


laid upon his chiefs and his people to keep up their British alliance, as 98150 His 
Highness’s readiness to concede all Bh demands towards the better mala 
tenance of that alliance, will agree that the increase in his subsidy and, this arg 
step up in the British Peerage have both been well bestowed. y In 
should give the coin, and England the. ribbon only, is a different question, That 
Sir Mortimer Durendea abould have g pretty large share of Pere is equally 


. myn. in. 11 5 service, often 
24 is bun . 


. from pposi 
oe we pera 4 
1 ee sorely izied adele and seldor 
‘petitioners of sorts. With a bake given occasionally to the keeper 
r 2255 why. pet, throw. & crnanh At one or o ier of the provincial Pri 

Mr, Rai Census Commissioner, is an excellent, choice, tl 
pice Pad ea icit faith in the figures supplied to him on infant naagr ge 
kindred topics, 3 excellent is the tion of our. Police Commis 
r. Vincent, who ou 155 to have been chosen years The same we § 
of his non-official colleague, Mr. Mehta. It is well that Government, i 
way encourage constragtive Criticism on their measures. There is 1 
that in India than dis ing criticism of other kind. ‘When the Go 
ment of India forget this fact, they will find themselves reduced to the | 
of a barbarian principality, Such honour done to men like Telang and] 
is honour done 10 the educated community, And Khan Bahddut Nasarw: 
Sheriarji Ginwéla? Well, a Khan Bahadur means a man of courage, ai 
Mr. Ginwala certainly has the courage of his convictions, whatever these may 
be worth, He must show more work on the Broach Muniei lity instead 0 
oriticising its action or inaction. And if his new handle eng blen ster 
gins to sift wheat from chaff, he may yet spin a long yarn on behalf of the 
Powers that be. Mr, Ginwäla has a useful colleague in Mr. Frémji Santuk of 
Abu. But ve are sorry to miss Hindu. and Muhammadan names on this side 
one Hindu name at any rate. 


5. The Kesari (49) of the 9th January says ned this year’s honours 
list confirms the principlethat these honours are, as a rule, intended for Government 
| officials, it is some satisfaction to note tbat the Native recipients of the honours 
of this year are all deserving of the favour shown them, Mr. Vincent, Acting 
Commissioner of Police, Bombay, has deservedly been made a O. I. E., but Mr. 
Acworth and his friends cannot help retting that he has been denied a similar 2 
honour. The most surprising of all gifts is that of a C. I. E. to the Honourable 2 
Mr. P. M. Melita who possesses very few of tle qualifications usually considered § 
U Government necessary to entitle one to such honour. But by honouring Mr. 
ehta His Excellency Lord Harris appears to have made a beginning in showing 
his impartiality and appreciation of merit, though it is plain that Mr. Mehta does 
not require any letters of the alphabet after his name to raise him in the estima- 
tion of the public. Some honour could well have been conferred on Mr. Véman 
Aba ji Modak in consideration of his ng meritorious service in the Educational 
Department. 


6. The Sudhirak (22) of the 8th J. anuary, in its English 88 

The ginth Indien Vational writes :—The ninth session of the Indian National 
Congress beld 4 Tae oba! Congress, held in the historic capital of the Panjéb, 

; was as grand a success as any of its predecessors. 
Fears were at one time entertained that the Panjabis being a martial race, and 
not so much advanced: in the arts of peace and progress of civilization as the 
inhabitants of the other provinces of the Indian continent, would not coun- 
tenance the Congress movement as enthusiastically, But facts haye given a = 
lie to the fears. ‘The people of Lahore and other rominent cities in the 1 
province haye, by their untiring labours. and zeal, done t eri A 4 
0 the of the great rec Of course the presence of Messrs. 
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„ triumphal march through the land. 


Of lat year accidentally coincided with the close of His Excellency Lord 
Tansdowne’s administration, and consequently all the aceumulated evils 
Produced by His Lordship’s unsympathetic policy have tended’ to make it a 
memorable * in Indian history. Never since the departure of Lord Lytton 
was so much dissatisfaction felt against the Government; but there is 
‘a marked in the nature of the public sen t on the two occasions. 
Lord Lytton left the people filled with sullen discontent and despair from which 
they saw no prospect of emerging; at the present moment, however, the. people, 
though immensely dissatisfied with the selfish policy of the Government, are 
animated with a strong hope that sooner or later the desired reform will come, 
and the administrative system will be 3 on a sound basis, so as to make all 
bureaucratic recklessness impossible. No one can deny that this healthy change 
is due to the inauguration of the Indian National Congress, and so far even the 
Government ought to feel thankful to its promoters fur having brought it about. 
The Congress by its annual session has not only created a check on many gross 
administrative irregularities of officials, but it has also furnished the people with 
a centre around which they could rally, and a means whereby they ean ventilate 
their grievances in a constitutional manner. As a representative of the best 
intellects of the nation and an exponent of public opinion, its proeeedings are 
carefully watched by Government; and a time is fast approaching when its. 
criticism of official measures will be formally sought and accepted as a healthy 
corrective of jingoistic tendencies. At present the Congress ocuuptes the inter- 
mediate position of self-appointed but recognised assembly, agitating for the 
redress of Iong standing grievances, and watching the administration so as to 
anticipate new ones. The chief business of its annual session is to take a sort of 
non-official review of the past year’s administration, and thus present the popular 
view of the political situation of the country in its latest form. The yeat’s stock- 
taking is thus provided for in the best and most natural manner. The Congress 
does for the whole of India, and in a far better manner, vhat each journalist has 
been in the habit of doing for his limited circle. An esteemed Calcutta contem- 
porary, while fully sympathizing with the Congress, objects to its passing so 
many and so heterogeneous resolutions at one sitting, and recommends that it 
should confine itself to a few questions only at a time. It seems our contem- 
23 has not yet appreciated the true character of the movement. The 
ational Congress is not merely an association started to agitate for this or that 
grievance; it is meant to represent intelligent public opinion in all matters and 
to put a stop to official vagaries of whatever sort they may be. It is ultimately 
intended to be a sort of people's organization, corresponding with and opposing 
the administrative hierarchy of the Indian Government. The goal is, no doubt, 
a distant one, but the sweep of every year is bringing us nearer to it. The 
Lahore Congress, by finally destroying the faint hope of its enemies that the 
backward and the martial races of India would not join it, has fairly brought 
this ideal within the sphere of reasonable expectation; and now there can be 
no doubt that the Congress will in a short time attain to the position which its 
promoters intended it should reach. | | Mes 
8. The Phenix (6), in its issue of the 3rd January, writes:—The enemies 
of the Indian National Congress pleased themselves last year with the illusory 
hope that at last the confounded institution was about to die, and die most igno- 
miniously. It was for the first time that the Congress was going to be held in 
the Panjib—that country of the stalwart Sikhs and the redoubtable Muham- 
madans. The Hindus were not to be taken into account. They were nothing. 
A handful of them might be charmed with the siren song of old, dilapidated 
Allan Hume and deceived by the horrid “ Baboos, but what could they do 
after all? The cutting cold winds of Lahore would be too much for the frothy 
Congress. Loyalty was at last to find a safe refuge in the bracing and invigorat- 
ing North. But the Baboo” had his way again. Mr. Dadäbhai Navroji made 
„He was welcomed as no Viceroy had ever 
been. And then, delegates flocked'in from all parts of the country, and there 
was the Congress sitting in the hearts of the land of loyalty. As a consequence, 
the Lahore Anglo-Indian paper has been getting hysterical and seems to have 
lost. the fagulty of distinguishing facts from fiction. We pity this deplorable 
condition and earnestly hope the new year will quiet its brain and soothe its 
fancies. - . oF, * 4 N n ‘ 1 1 255 8 Se 
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has been held at Karachi for the “ election” of“ delegates. 
something like a hundred people have gone from Sind to I as „ dele gates 
to the ninth Indian Congress, but most, if not all, of them are ndisputabl, 
self-constituted representatives. Neither at Karachi nor at Hyderabad. v 
‘any public meeting held even to keep up appearances. There. were | 
‘ings held at Shikärpur and Sukkur, and in their ease it may be held N there 


was an election“ of del offer 
by the ong 


egates. As a rule, however, a number of 

themselves as representatives for Sind and they are all accepted 
nisers. I believe that this has been the practice in Sind almost — My Indeed, 

I do not remember that there has been any held in-any rot Sind in 
these nine years to nominate delegates for the various ut in 
papers and Congress reports all are shown to have been elected at duly consti- 
tuted: meetings. Perhaps the defunct Sind Sabha once or twice made a show, of 
sending delegates on behalf of Sind, but thut can hardly affect my argument, 
which is that Sind has not yet taken any active part in this movement. This 
should be a matter for regret to all who are not hostile to the Congress. 


10. The same newspaper writes: We are not of those who would blindly 
profess allegiance. to all that is done and said at: the 
Remarks on the so-called Congress sittings. We believe that the body is in 
representative character of need of some friendly criticism: There is too much at 
the Indian National Con- 7 
gress, present of partisan advocacy in the Con; papers | of 
the claims of the movement itself as well as of its pro- 
posals. We also observe with regret how those papers move aes and earth 
to prove that the Congress is a thoroughly representative gathering, that all classes 
are equally well represented, that all or most of those who attend the Congress 4 
as “delegates ’’ are patriots and are cultured men. We do not see how it. can Pe 
be honestly denied that a large proportion of the educated Muhammadans are a 
either hostile to the Congress or indifferent about it. A section of the Pärsis 
also keeps aloof from the movement. We have also reason to believe that the 2 
Panjäbi Hindus are not all on the side of the institution. It is wrong on the 99 
part of the Congress organs to abuse all those who, on whatever grounds, refuse a 
to join the movement. We maintain that by far the larger portion of educated 
India is on the side of the Congress, but that, on. the other hand, there are men 
in the minoritly who honestly differ from the bulk of their countrymen. The 
admission of this fact, no doubt, takes away from the representative character 
of the movement, but are we therefore justified in bolstering up a false position F 
Let us be honest and claim for the Congress no more than what is its due. 
Its utterances will still command respect und weight as the expression of a large 
body of educated public opinion. Then, again, too much stress is laid on the 
alleged representative character of those who attend the Congress. Many of the 
so-called elections are merely bogus affairs. Sometimes no meetings are held 
ai yet certain men are given out as having been elected! Anti-Humbug’s ’ 6 
letter elsewhere brings to light certain facts in this connection so far as Sind is 
concerned. These defects will in course of time be remedied, but why in the 
meantime try to whitewash them? The assertion, too, that all those oh take 
oe in the Congress are men of culture is contrary to fact. We in Sind know 
ow many of ee who go from the province are far from cultured, and unable 
to intelligently follow or even to understand the discussions at Congress meet- 
ings. This defect also can be removed in course of time. All that we need 
maintain is that the Congress as a whole is a body not to be ignored, but to b 
e and looked up to as stabodying some of the best am an lest thou; 
aspirations of India. | ny 13 


11. The Phenie G. in its issue ot the eth 30 Tanuary,, 
Faerie sere Congress uly 1 
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9 ae ane the 
teal, ; eoncede to them the rights they ought te 
onestly, frankly, sympathetically and judiciously, and 
ndia at ‘your back, and with a united India, loving an —— l can 
indeed fight out“ half a dozen Russias.” The greatest bond of union is the 
union of . and respeot, the greatest force is moral force. Jingoes like Sir 
George Chesney may go on vooiferating, We have won India by the sword, 
we must keep it by the sword.” Swords and bayonets may be in their an 
; but India has not been won mainly by the sword, and glishmen, would 
ve foolish to suppose they could keep it by the sword if they had not the moral 
support oe ee people at their hack. What a terrible period was that of the 
wy ! y believe England then came out victorious simply pecause 
— waa a ‘join the and were loyal to the British power. 
ee nd morally. consolidate her power in India more and more, and if 
eccasion arises, she will find the loving, support of the Indian people quite 
invaluable. 


12. The Kdside Mumbai (138), in its issue of the 8th January, is glad 

that, with a few exceptions, the Muhammadans in 

3 1 eneral refrained from taking part in the last Indian 
oe | ational Congress, thinks that the promoters of the 
Congress have given it the high-sounding name with a view to mislead ignorant 
people, b but it is really a selfish movement started by some designing Natives, 
Advises the Muhammadans to always refrain from taking part in such assemblies, 
saying that the Muhammadans, divided as they are into so many sects, can never 
profit by this movement and ought to forget personal animosities which have 
contributed to their depressed condition, and to unite and endeavour in the 


interests of the community to sec west high posts under Government without join- 
ing the Congress. 


18. In alluding to His Excellency the Governor’s speech at the Darbür 
held at Ahmedabad to invest His Highness the Diwün 
His n wag wer. of Palanpur with the insignia of knighthood, the 
2 held at Ahmedabad. Hitechchhu (131), of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 11th 
January, observes :—The abolition of transit duty by 
the Diwän has scarcely resulted in any corresponding benefit to the State: it has 
only increased foreign trade with the State. As regards the valuable assistance 
given 14 His Hig hness to Government in constructing the Pélanpur-Deesa 
railway line, it is a question whether he voluntarily offered it or was subjected 
to an indirect pressure to give it. There are various rumours afloat in this con- 
nection, and moreover His Highness has not got a large surplus in his treasury. 
The railway line will, no doubt, encourage commerce, but the main benefit has 
been derived by Government, which has been spared the cost of maintaining 
Deesa as a military post. Native Chiefs pay large subsidies to Government 
and it is oppression on their subjects to ask for further aids by exerting pressure 
on the Chiefs. The Supreme Government cannot rightly take credit to itself 
for extending railway lines which have been laid down by bri pressure to 
bear on Native Chiefs. His Excellency the Governor praised His hness for 
his having abolished the system of ere diet charges from prisoners, 
but he did not deserve tg raise as the bad practice was confined to this State 
alone. If the educational policy of the Bombay d Government is complained. to 
be defective, it is not right of that Government to blame Native Ohiefs for = : 
_ indifference to educational matters, dt is gratifying that the Sppreme Gover 
ment, which at one time looked with suspicion and distrust on the improvement 
of the military forces of Native States, do not now do sq, and we would recom. 


mend the Obiefs to reeruit their forces by enlisting warlike races and to 
17 500 volunteer 2 in their * Nen ta 1 t i 
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Norton to the Imperial Logis. | i 1 


lative Gun! 
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Perozshal Mehta is in the eme Council as the es k. of | 


Mr. E. Norton will find in him a very 
is concerned, it has many members in the several Local ouncik and 
in the Imperial Council it has at least three, Mr. P. M. Mehta, “OT „ MI 
E. Norton, and the Maharaja of Bre N oll The lastmentioned gent man. is, 
no doubt, never seen on the Congress plat rm, but we know hat 


pathies are with. the Congress, that is, with the people. The Caja 08), 
in afte issus of the 7th January, expresses r sentiments. i 


15. The Indu Prakdeh 16) of the 8th January, in its En ien columns, 
writes: — The non-official * of the Madras 3 enen have 
elected Mr. Eardley Norton to represent Madras on the Imperial Legislative 
A We are very glad that tre have made a very good, selection. In 


Norton’s hands the interests of the people of Madras will be perfe 
safe, and we liave no doubt he will fully justify the confidence that has been 
placed in him. It is gratifying to see that the non-official members. are not 
hampered by any prejudices of race or creed in their choice. With Messrs, 
Mehta and Norton on the Imperial Council there is no doubt that the party of 
political progress in this country will be efficiently represented, 


16. The Indian Spectator (3), in its issue of the 7th January, 1 — 
Mr. E. Norton’s return by the Madras Councillors to the Supreme Legislative 
Council. will be an accession of strength therein to the non-official element. 
We are very glad of this. The non-official members of the Madras Legislative 
Council have shown rare consideration and self-denial in choosing Mr. Eardley 2 
Norton, an outsider, to succeed the Honourable Mr. Humayun Jah Bahddur 
as member of the Viceregal Legislative Council. No better selection could 
have been made. Mr. Norton may be depended upon to represent with ability 
and independence the interests not only of Madras,-but of the whole country. 
The Honourable Mr. Mehta will haye in him an able colleague. 


17, The Indu Prakash (16) of the 8th January, in its English columns, 
laa . writes: — Last week's Government Gazette oe 
zen peine three more appointments to the Bombay Legislative 
Conc Bombay Legislative Council. Mr. T. D. Little is nominated to represent 1 
the Public Works Department. As the other depart- 3 
1 on the Council it was but proper that the Public =. 
Works 155 ment should also have one. The two non-official appointments 
are unexceptionable. Mr. R. M. Sayani has the confidence not only of his 
co-religionists, but of people of all classes and creeds in the presidency: We 
have no doubt his nomination will.meet with the hearty a pproval of the people ‘ 
of the entire presidency. The Sar Desi of Wantmuri is not much known to 1 
fame; but he is said to be an intelligent young Sardar, who has been called to = 
the bar in England. If the Lingéyat population of Belgaum and Dhärwär 4 
want a representative, there is no doubt that he will represent their nae 
best in the Council. K The prithoneenay of Lord Harris 1 — be congra 5 
n their happy ¢ oice of popular representatives. atever 
7 in objection to the rules framed by the Bombay Government sight a. 
new Councils Act, no exception can be taken to the nominations they bare 
made. Indeed, the people themselves could not have made, and did nob in! fact 
make, better selections. Government have selected the best available gent : 
men of experience and capabilit F that they can 
— better . le than the people themselves, Min 7 
Horris ia entitled to the gratitude he e of this presidency. for maki 
1 N a vepce sendete one in fact, though 
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Council, has ae nominated. He will represent the Public Works Depart- 


Currie and Hassan Ali serve the purpose of Sind, and the Central Division 


‘Deshi of Wantmuri, who also has been put in, ought to ‘repre- 
ern Division efficiently along with Mr. Nätu. We congratulate 
lemen on the honour conferred on them. a . 

109. The Gujarati (108) of the 7th January, in its English columns, 
writes :—The Bombay Council is now more or less representative of different 
interests and different territorial divisions, and although we cannot admit that 
better arrangements could not have been made, such as they are they are not 
entirely indefensible or altogether disappointing. i : 


20. The Gujardt Dar pan (102) of the 7th January, in its English columns, 
writes :—Mr. Rahimtulla Muhammad Sayäni's nomination to the Legislative 
Council of Bombay will be hailed, we are sure, with delight. There cannot be 
two opinions regarding the fitness of Mr. Sayäni for a seat in the Council. The 
first Muhammadan Master of Arts of our alma mater, a leading Muhammadan 
of Bombay, a popular leader in the political world of India, an advanced educa- 
tionist and a prominent member of the Bombay bar, Mr. Saydni fully deserves 
thé honour that is now conferred upon him. The good sense he evinced at the 
time of his withdrawal at the University election is amply rewarded on this 
occasion. Government could not have made a better and happier choice in 
this matter. [The Kaiser-e-Hind (105) and the Kdstde Mumbai (138), in their 
issues of the 7th and 8th January, respectively, express similar sentiments. | 


, 
» 


21. The Kesari (49), in its issue of the 9th January, approves of the 
appointments of Messrs. R. M. Sayäni and Lakham Gouda Basprabhu to the 
Bombay Legislative Council, and says that mueh benefit cannot be expected to 
accrue to the Council from the nomination of Mr. T. D. Little. On the 
whole, adds the paper, His Excellency Lord Harris deserves to be praised. 
for these appointments, but it is to be regretted that neitber have the claims of 
the Central Division and the province of Sind been recognised, nor, have the; 
seats vacated by the Honourable Mr. Justice Ränade and the Honourable 
Mr. Udhäram Mulchand been filled up by making equally good appointments. 


22. The Mahritta (5), in its issue of the 7th January, writes:—The 
vacancies recently created in the Bombay Legislative Council are filled up by 
three nominations. The three fortunate recipients of the honour are Mr. 
T. D. Little, Superintending Engineer, Northern Division, Mr. R. M. Sayäni 
of Bombay, and the Sar Desai of Wantmuri, of whom the former two at 
least are not new to the Council Chamber. Mr. Little, who is brought 
in to represent the hitherto unrepresented Public Works Department, pro- 
bably replaces Mr. Justice Ränade as an official, and the change is certainly 
neither beneficial to the people nor advantageous to the Council. Notwith- 
standing his official position Mr. Ranade was justly regarded as a more real 
representative of the people than many an elected member might prove; while 
Mr. Little’s nomination will, we fear, hardly have any other effect on the 
Council than that of increasing the Government majority by one. During his 
last term Mr. Little did not prove a very useful or a very brilliant Councillor, and 
we shall certainly not be disappointed if he does not prove anything but a non- 
entity on the Council Board. It is mstructive, by the bye, to mark how Govern-: 
ment is anxious to provide representatives for each of its departments, while 
whole communities and provinces and interests of the people are left totally 
unrepresented. The chief objections against the Bombay Council scheme were 
the over-representation of the Eu-opean merchants and the official class, and the. 
total exclusion of the Central Division, Sind, and Native commerce. How 
are these objections treated in these recent nominations? The European. and 
official element is increased by one, while the rayat is not even remembered. 
Sind had hitherto in the Honourable Mr. Udhäräm Mulchand, though nominated, 
a true representative, but even that seat is taken away from her. The Central: 
Division, although denied direct representation, could rest partially content with 
the Honourable Mr. Ränade in Council, but it is deprived: even of him. There 
is absolutely no representation for these two largest divisions of the presidency, 
unless, of course, by a very wide stretch of imagination. ‘The Honourable Messrs, 
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it may, 
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is nothing to find fault with, except that we woul 0 1 
Mr. R. M. Say4ni to come in as the elected i aso 
Corporation Shen by the back door of nomination. It is 
Mr. Saydni has begun to take part in public movements, and Nee sat 2 
that his enthusiasm should bé Heede checked by any prea peet 0 

favour. The Sar Desäi of Wantmuti, from what we know of cane 3 prove 
an able and an independent member. of Council, Having lived 
and America he may be said to have received the best Ht aoe ig and is 
ally held in high estimation by the people of Southern Mahérashtra. _ 
yat community would have the satisfaction of being represented in ‘iim. 
He is a promising gentleman and would have long ago come before the ublic 
had he not chosen to lead a retired life. It will be no small gain if hie sani 
induces him to devote greater attention to public affairs, 


23. The Native Opinion (17) of the 7th January, in its English 2 
writes: — Looking at the personnel merely, the existing Legislative Council of 
Bombay may certainly be considered to be a satisfactorily constituted But 
the end does not always justify the means, nor do good results obtained i in spite 


accident that we have got so many good gentlemen amongst those nominated 
by Government or elected by certain bodies ; the claims of all of which to form 

perfectly complete electoral college for the presidency still remain; very 
doubtful. We thank heartily Lord Harris and his advisers, and we have perhaps 


to thank more the good fortune which has emancipated the executive of the 


presidency from the counsels of certain too wise gentlemen, under the ascendancy 
of whom these selections would never have been as satisfactory as they are, 
But the times may be changed and we may not always have a Lord Harris, and 
then we are sure to have ample reason to curse the rules made by the Govern- 

ment to give effect to the amended India Councils Act—rules which in reality 
are, as Professor Gokhale of Poona put it in his speech on the subject at the 


Lahore Congress, such as are best calculated to defeat the expressed inten- 


tions: of that legislation.“ We hope, therefore, that the fortunate selections of 
the present Council will not blind us to the defect of the constitution and 
slacken our efforts to get them remedied. Let us not forget that the * 
Division is still with ont representation, though in population, revenue an 
intelligence it is undoubtedly superior to the other two divisions. Let us 
remember that the number of the elected members is out of proportion. ate 


and it is possible for an autocratic bureaucrat to give the officials a crushing. 


majority. Let us not be reconciled to the injustice involved in giving to Si 
two members and giving none to the Municipalities of one division and to the 
District and Local Boards of another. Nor can we allow the European com- 
munity to be over-represented, whilst the splendid mill industry and the whole. 
Native trading interest is entirely ignored. We must zy si) to expose these 


inconsistencies, this injustice, this unfaithfulness to the intentions of Parlia- 


ment, and not stop till we have really gained what was promised. 


24. The Dnydn Prakish (14) of the 11th J January, in its English 9 
writes: The news of Mr. R. M. Sayäni's nomination to a seat in the Bombay 
Legislative Council is most gratifying. He is an enthusiastic worker and con. 
sequently is 1. 11 pop ular, We are sure no community will raise a. voice of 
disapproval. Little has been put in to represent the Panis Works 0 é 
nent thus we see a strange freak on the part of the Governn The 
want every one of their departments to be re K ane Bey in the Legisla : 
but do not st all think it necessary ta pay heed to the fact. of whole itv 
like the Centra Division remaining unrepresented, ; 

The K aiser-e- Hind. (108), in its i issue of the nth We 
of the are of Jaghirdars as additional members of the . : 


of a bad system serve to make it a good one. It is, after all, the fruit oſ a happy 
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26. The Jdm-e-Jamshed (133), in its issue of the 9th January, says :— 
1 The Government resolution on the recent riots at 
. Aesolution of the Bombey Bombay is satisfactory. The Commissioner of Police 

Government on the recent hen 9 . l | ) 
Bombay riota. made the mistake of assuming that the cow- 
: protection movement caused the riats, but it is 
gratifying that Government has rightly declined to accept this view. If the 
Commissioner of Police had obtained military aid a few hours before the riots 
broke out, and paraded the military men through the streets, the riots 
would not probably have broken out at all; and the Commissioner’s not doing 
so leads us to think that the cow-protection movement as the alleged cause of 
the riots was suggested to him after, and not before the breaking out of the 
riots. No increase is needed in the strength of the police on account of the 
recent riots, as such riots occur on an average once in twenty years and 
the unpleasant incident could be well prevented by military aid. Government 
is right in not ordering a public enquiry into the cause of the Bombay 
riots, as it would only revive the remembrance of unpleasant events that 
ought to be forgotten once for all. An enquiry ought, however, to be held into 
the causes of the Hindu-Muhammadan riots in different parts of the country, 
and it is sure to prove that the illiterateness of the lower elasses is the only 
cause of them. Every effort, therefore, ought to be made to spread education 
widely among the people. It is not a little gratifying that His Excellency 
the Governor should have consulted Native gentlemen of light and position in 
rd to the causes of the Bombay riots before arriving at an opinion on the 
subject, and his doing so has evidently contributed to his arriving at a correct 

judgment. 


27. The Gujardt Darpan (102), in its issue of the 11th. January, ob- 
serves :—The Government resolution on the Bombay niots has been issued so 
late, probably with the intention of allowing the excitement created by the un- 
leasant occurrence time to cool down. Government have rightly refused to 

ieve the cow-protection and some other incidents as the causes of the. riots 
as stated by Mr. Vincent. They have taken the praiseworthy precaution of 
clearly stating that the inferences of the police are unfounded, and have thereby. 
avoided giving cause to one community or the other to be offended. Government 
have, moreover, shown that they are not always carried away by reports made 
by their officers. and that they consider it a wise policy to carefully watch and 
consult the interests of the subjects. ets 


28. The Bombay Samdchdr (115), in its issue of the 9th January, 
writes: —If the resolution of the Bombay Government is accepted as it stands 
by the Government of India and the Secretary of State for India, it will pro- 
bably give rise to more comments hereafter, as it is incomplete and does not 


remove the anxiety entertained by the public in connection with its subject, 
No light has been thrown by Government on the causes of the riots, as it has 
declined to accept the causes mentioned by different parties without agsignin 

any convincing cause or causes itself. Government has also declined to institute 
a public enquiry to ascertain the cause or causes of the riots, simply remarking that 
if there be any particular causes they could be ascertained by ‘private enquirie 

alone. But it is not stated that such enquiries will be made by Governme 


iots 
ry of thie: 2 of the Hindu ne fl Mi 
causes mentioned b: them have not been acce 
ment guesses that the impression that the ‘Mu ein 
vented and driven out of the position hitherto tela b by them in thie 0 
Hindus and that the tendency of the European een of administra 


tion 
to increase the influence of the latter at the expense of. the — — must e 
among other things, incited the Muhammadans to indulge in a riot. This 
is altogether a noyelty to the ublic. The’ different N; Aah communities at 
Bombay have been acting towards each other with so much loving esteem that 
none of them has been known to have entertained feelings of resentmient towards 
others for its own backwardness in material p denen ° This Mnphamiiadans have 
ged behind in educational progress, but the * leaders of other conintt. 
‘nities sympathise with them and encourage them tocome up with the other com- 
munities, and there are many other signs of affectionate esteem and ‘frien 
existing between the two. But supposing that such an impression as is gt 
by Government has been produced on “the mind of 3 certain portion of the ee 
Muhammadans of Bombay, how could it give rise toa riot? If the Muham- 3 
madans believe that by creating disturbances they would regain the position in A 
the country which they are gradually losing, they may be said to entertain a 
low opinion of the great strength of the British rulers to put down the riots, and 
an enquiry ought to be made to ascertain what has given rise to this low opinion 
of the strength of Government, since such an opinion might grow into a pol itioal | 3 
danger. Government cannot afford to give up the improved European system of a 
administration for the sake of suspicions entertained by any community. The 
alleged suspicions entertained by the Mulimmadans are, however, after all, a 4 
guess of Government. The causes of the riots have remained undiscovered and a 4 
public enquiry is the cnly way to ascertain them. Ifa public enquiry ‘leads 1 
n few foolish and in judicious persons to thoughtlessness, the Government is 1 
strong enough to put them down at once. A public enguiry y into the causes of 3 
the riots ought therefore to be made by all means. [The Akhbdre Soddgar (122) 
of the 8th January expresses some of the above sentiments. } ae 


29. The Dn dn Prakish (14). of the 11th January, in its English columns, 
writes :—The Government resolution on the recent riots in Bombay is, to say 
the least, a very strange document. Nobody can certainly make out any- 
thing definite from it. The Police Commissioner's reports accompanying the 
: Fee strongly and clearly try to trace the riots to the actions of those 

ed in the cow- protection movement and to hold that society as the root of 
all evils, The Government, however, it seems, has been kind enough not to hold 
that innocent association as greatly responsible for the riots. What the tenor of 
the whole resolution is nobody endowed witli a tolerably sufficient portion of 
talents will be at a loss to understand, Everything is to be found there except 
what was expected. The real and the immediate cause of the riots is not 80 
much as cven hinted at. All things are more or less remotely alluded bei * a 
should like hereafter to speak in extenso on the document. 1 

30. The Watice Opinion 17), in its issue of the 11th January, n ie 4 the ha 
following remarks on the above resolution :—It took the Boney Gora 7 ernment five 
months to publish its opinion on the Bombay riots, which occu n Auf 
last. If Government had, as usual, based its mesolintion 1 entirely Oy oe. 48 
of its high affi verb, which were given rasa iter 4 urrence age: t 
resolution would W gut long ago; but ant, either 
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inion: of Mees. ‘Vincent and Acworth about the causes of a riots, a an 
arafull r it appears 1 the officers’, Tes simi 
ras to all intents an urposes approv 8 oreuver, a U 

N will lead to the 1 4 that it is uite partial to bel 
the fe parties, ie, Muhammadans and the Hindus. Now about the eubse subject-matter 

resolution: At the beginning of the resolution pc at have 

com agel th the riots of 1874 with those of 1893 and expressed their Opinion that 
the latter were more terrible. The number of deaths in both and the exertions 
ef Government necessitated to suppress the riots plainly confirm the opifiion of 
Government about their respective character. But Government bave den 

the responsibility of the riots, given due prominence to the fact t 
bos the riots arose from the Muhammadans taking the aggressive part, 

we think this is not right. Government think that the precautionary 

measures taken by the police for the suppression of the riots were adequate, 
bat we cannot agree with Government in this opinion. We are of opinion 
that with its detective establishment the police ought to have previouslz 
known that bundles of sticks had been deposited f. in the Jumma Masjid, 
stones and brickbats had been collected in private houses, and there was 8 
preparation to make riots simultaneously in all parts of the city, and that if they 
did not know this general preparation it is discreditable to the police and shows 
dereliction in the performance of their duty. The resolution says that a lar; 
number of Musalmans were wounded and disabled ; in the riots on account of the 
mill-hands having combined for the purpose of taking vengeance, but it was 
necessary that Government should have viewed the action of the mill-hands as 
proceeding from a desire of self-defence and should not have blamed them even 
impliedly as they have done. Also the fact that Hindus never opposed the 
police as did the Musalmans everywhere has not been mentioned even once 
in the resolution, and this is unfair to the Hindus. Among the causes assigned 
to the riots by Government the last is very strange, knowing, as Government 
do, that the Muhammadans frequently annoy the Hindus in religious matters 
under diverse pretexts and that the latter quietly endure the annoyance. Gov- 
ernment, very strangely indeed, think it natural that the Muhammadans 
should have anxiety about the protection of their religion. It is certainly 
showing partiality to Muhammadans to justify fears entertained on very absurd 
grounds. Properly speaking, it is more natural that the Hindus should entertain 
this feat from the conduct of the Muhammadans towards them, but, strange to 
say, Government are quite of a contrary opinion. Government have, on the 
habe, taken much care to make it appear that their resolution is impa | 
but we cannot help saying that its partiality is distinctly manifest 60 far as 
thé cause last assigned goes. The resolution, on the whole, shows that Govern- 
ment are satisfied of the aggressive character of the Muhammadans, but we do 
not know why they cannot openly give expression to this their conviction: This 
timidity on the part of Government is likely to give encouragement to the 
Muhammadans, and Government ought to take nit of this fact. The reason 
stated by Government for not-having appointed a committee to enquire into the 
causes of the riots is, we think, very lame and has been ae oe magply to 
explain theit neglect of duty. 


31. The Késide Mumbai (138), in its issue of the 12th January, ers 
: served Since Government have differed from Mr. Vincent, the Commissioner 
‘ef Police, in his view that the cow ction movement and 2 73 
‘dents gave rise to the riots, the question is what caused the 3 
outburst of ill-feeling between the Hindus and Muhammadans who: 
3 pekeotally fot 1 ar We reply, it was * to. 1 ae 
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foxtheoming, and th 
tween the Mutiammadans and the Hindus of the place is ge 
there is no saying wha it will end in. Hindu wea vers having b 
their own looms Muhammadan weavers have Iost employment an lin 
difficult to earn their maintenance. Moreover, all Hindu honse-owners are Ait 
have issued threatening notices to their Na thi | 


The o local official wiseacres aré yet obstinate in maint their old pos 5 5 
It is very astonishing that this state of things his i aa Jet attracted the 8 | 4 
of the Bombay Government. The tardiness of Government in th Yeola 5 


detrimental not only to the people of Yeola, but threatens to be ruinous dors the Re 
Hindus of other places also. We mentioned some time ago Mr. Winter's 1 
as detracting from the position of impartiality. boastfully claimed for 1 50 3 
ment by His Excellency Lord Lansdowne in his Agra 4 and we regret, that, a 
before due notice is taken of him by Government another. iet Magis - 1 
trate has turned up to outdo Mr. Winter. We do not know whether all the — 
European officers have made a combination to falsify Lord Lansdowne’s generous 7 
assurances, as if with the desire of saving their "repatation which has been en- 

dangered by these assurauces. On the whole, it is to be regretted that squabbles 

should 4 place at different places one after another and the high-handédness. 
of Government officers should be at the bottom of them all. in the last fort- 
night a, Hindu-Musalman quarrel is said to have arisen at Raver in Khändesb. 
Here the paper gives an account of the Raver squabble, rr e the same 
as that given in paragraph 17 of the Weekly Report No. 1 of 1894. 


33. The Bodh Sud hd bar (10), in its issue of the 10th J ahuary. chamo- 
terises the notification issued by the District Su 

A recent notification issued tendent of Police, Sätära, on the 1st January current in 3 
by the Sitdra District Super. the matter of playing upon musical instruments and tg 4 
FF wart age and other processions in the town — 
poms ere „pdetested Of SAtéra as one likely to causé unn ‘inconve- a 
against. . nienoe and trouble to he people, as sornetimes there are 
- @@easions for musical instruments being 

which 40 not admit of obtaining permission from the police a 
days previously as laid down in the notification, and requests the District 8 
intendent and the District’ Magistrate to cancel the notification as being un 
Fru or to make such rules as ate absolutely needed, in Consultation with 


Norte after publishing them through the Sir vajaoik Sabhs and 15 19 70 
i ae ats: ee ) 


y 


7 . 
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arage favouritism. The . an outsider raises 
the whether the Thitd Judge of the Small — is not egqunliy, 
it not m and whether he has not a better claim —— si 
| that be has been in service for these. twenty y ears and has worked way ‘up by: 
his ability and imp: in the exercise of responsible: duties, So. far’ as 
abilities or attainments are 3 the t Third q Mr. C. M. Cursetii, ji 
1s in no way | inferior to -the lucky. t ok His Excellency’s ‘favour: : 
int of experience: he (Third Judge) has decidedly a superior claim. He was: 
8 fit ta aot as First Judge on three occasions. It is 8 * then, that 
he should have been over now for the Second J udges e fear the 
present nomination ig an indirect reflection upon the ability of | an a paperieaioed, 
and deserving. judicial officer, and this is what calls fora humble but firm 
Protest on the part of the service. For, promotion within the service was one 
of the important recommendations of Lord Dufferin’s Public Service Commission 
and it was warmly supported by the then State Secretary, Lord Cross. Even 
from the point of view of the claims of deserving senior Judges in the mofussil 
an outsider’s appointment is extremely objectionable ; and on the broad lines 
of “ measures and not men” we see no reason why such a protest should not be 
made against the present seriously objectionable departure from a long estab- 
lished and by no means unsound rule of departmental service, since we are per. 
suaded to think that to those who are in Government service such an exercise of 
patronage is extremely disappointing, and eventually itis quite pole that they 
may lose faith in the justice of their respective departments. 


95. A correspondent of the Indian Spectator (3), in its issue of the 7th 
January, writes: — The post of the Second Judge of the local Small Causes 
Court lately fell vacant, and in filling the vacancy two old officers of the 
Court have been passed over. When outsiders are preferred to persons already 
in the department, it is te be understood that the latter are incapable of dis- 
charging satisfactorily the duties of the posts given away to others. As long as 
Zz this is not the case, Government servants who have been in office for years can 
4 claim a priority of right. It is theie due, and to shut them out of it is not 
| simply an injustice to them personally, but an injury to the interests of public 
service. If Government service is held superior to private service, one main 
reason is that the rights of aspirants, especially of those already in office, are 
clearly ascertained and promotion is regulated by fixed rules rather than the 
whims of superiors or by their likes. To exhibit to the publica glaring instance 
of open deviation from this golden rule, dictated by wisdom and policy alike, ia 
a wrong to the individual or ae concerned and an injury to the public 
service. 


36. The Gujardt Parpan (102) of the 7th January, in its English columns, 
writes :—It is a pity that we should have again to animadvert on un anomalous 
step taken by the 1 Government in the matter of the Second Jud geship 
of the Bombay Small Causes Court. The acting appointment of Mr. Rastamji 
Merwanji Patel in the place of ‘Rio Bahadur Ganpatrao Bhaskar led to 
some unpleasant criticism. It should be noted here that we have nothing to 
urge against Mr. Patel personally, who is every way well qualified for the post, 
but it is against the measure, against the system, which the Government bas 
adopted in making this appointment that we enter an unqualified protest. The 
step taken by the Government would have been lightly passed over but for the 
sad death of the permanent incumbent of the ‘gon e trust Government will 
think twice before they confirm Mr. Patel. If, as it is rumoured, it is true that 
Mr. Patel had stipulated with the Government "that he would accept the post if 
he were confirmed in it, Government have shown a decided weakness in cl 
with the terms offered by him. If the Government consider the case with a 
little foresight they would at once be convinced that his confirmation in the po 
is likely to prove very troublesome in the future. We will ex plain how. K 
First Judge of the Bombay Small Causes Court should be, as is the usual custom, 
a barrister-at-law. When Mr. Chitty, the present First J udge, retires or goes to 
a higher place, the Second Judge will have to be given this post. Now, 
Mr. Patel is not a barrister-at-law. So he will have to be superseded by 
Mr. St Third 4 ndge, who is a barrister-at-law, unless the Government are 
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the fourth to the. third, and to Ji p | 

the, Fourth Judgeship and provide for Mr. Patel at a mof 
promotions were thus dealt to all, the claims of all provad and y ell tried serva 
os be well recognised and there would be no OCR for any adverse 


87. The Bodh Sudid lar (10), in its issne of the 10th Jan 
v. gradnates wh — 2 permane 
on-gradnates who pass and Govind Sitétém Tämhane as . 
tho Higher Standard epa, dars at the end of 1893, fl e., ten er after — had 
delay which takes place before passed the igher Standard Departmental Examina- 
they are appointed to Mém- tion, disa ppro ves of; this tardiness in appo 
late, graduates 10 Mémlats after the 
Higher Standard Bxamination w 
‘passed this examination got such appointments soon after their 
mination, and requests Government to rule that persons who | 
tion in any given year shouldbe given Mämlats in the Ae of their ra 
independently of their being graduates or non - graduates, saying that the .condi- 
tions which non-graduates have to fulfil before permission is given them to 
appear at the Higher Standard Examination are sufficient difficulties in their 
way, and that it is unfair that their appointment to Mämlats sh be 
delayed till all the passed graduates, whether senior or junior, are provid with 
places, since graduates are altogether untrammeled by conditions like those 
imposed upon non-graduates and can appear at the Higher Standard Examina- 
tion soon after they have passed the Lower Standard — — 


38. The same ge publishge 9 1 8 ila 
ve columns, in which the writer, alleges at ore. 
u n — 
8 iby: 0 3 oppression is practised.on poor villagers, cultivators, 
IN 21 5 traders, Ko., by village officers in supplying provi- 
sions, carts, means of amusement, &., to the Goyernment officers on ur and 
their establishments and much cruel ty is shown to the buffaloes. su 
the European officers for hunting purposes, that ‘it. is very desil 
the work of finding provisions and carts, for transport, 
entrusted to Village officers and that 1 the ayverseness 
petitions against Government bers on aceount, et Fhe h 
- ‘stantiating their allegations and fear of displeasing ore 
not infer that — 45 have not to suffer from worry, pec ia toms 4 
zue in connection with the officers’ tours, and should not be misled by rosy 
reports of their subordinates wh pesert that the rayats are » quite pleased. and 
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and bin pertain othe’ ts belles’ ht tay . . 
ee Tespectod and taken care of while shoving: in‘ the 
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and Mamlstdar, appear to have: en their dis- 
; pleasure. We learn that Mr. Fagan, Divisional Forest 
Oer Site, his tnedé u report to: e District Collector apaihst' | 
dars, saying that’ they did not obtain carts for him, did not arrange 
attendance of Kulkarnis before him at the appointed time and neglected their 
duties in collecting cattle-grazing fees, and recommended that the two Mémilat- 
dérs should be transferred to — — district and that if this be not done forest 
work will be impeded. We cannot publish the names of these Mimlatdérs and 
cannot make comments on the matter as we are ‘District of the facts, yet it is 
a question whether it would be proper for the ict Collector to “et the | 
Mamlatdérs be shown such indignity. ' 


PART II. Tepistutton. 


41. The. um- e- Jumo. d (133), in its issue of the 11th January, observes: 
All the members forming the Committee a 
Complaint that no Native to deal with the Cantonment Code are Euro 

mao bore: oove vss Na Tak Pa Have the Natives no concern with this Code, that no 
ont the C l Code. Native member should have been appointed on the 

Committee? Certainly a Native member of each of 
the presidency Legislative Councils could have been well appointed on this 
Committee. But under the Viceroyalty of His Excellency Lord Lansdowne 


no need has been felt for appointing a Native on ay Commission or Committee 
of enquiry. 


PART ITI.—Education. 


42. The Kateer-e-Hind (105) of the 7th J anuary, in its English: . 
ä writes: —It has been suggested that the degree of 
Approval of the sug estion LL. D. should be conferred on Mr. Dada bhai Navroji, 


made to the Bombay Uuiver- ’ 
— = 5 — 8 r M. P. That most worthy gentleman, though not very 


LE. D. on Mr. Dädabhai learned in law, is undoubtedly a ‘politician of great 

Navroji, M. P. and conspicuous ability, and we hope the University will 
do itself the honour of conferring its highest d 

in recognition of his great merits. When the University conferred that degree 

on ‘the Marquis of Ripon, it was not because he was a great lawyer or a great 

scientist or savant, but because he was a valued politician. . Mr. Déd&bhai 

Navroji enjoys the confidence of Indian people to the same extent as the t 


Marquis. [The Gujardt Darpan (102), in its issue of the 11th di 
expresses similar sentiments. } 


43. With reference to the Government resolution regarding the scheme 
of commercial education proposed under the auspices 
The Government resolution of the Industrial Association of Western India, the 
regarding daten bs d Bombay Samdchdr (115), in its issue of the 8th tor 
Par pearls pie of the In- ary, Observes :—The resolution is not only diss 
dustrial Association of West- ing, but surprising at the same time. The vision 
ern India criticized. on the question whether there is a necessity for 
commercial poner in sont tant Ag erat cy. 
been, roperly s „arrived at not by Government itse ut by an ‘infe- | 
rior prope a ag ing. seers De rtment. The letter from the Hon rar 
Secretary of the Association and t ‘peopieeals made in it were investigated 
22 80750 an acting Educational Ine pee who: has censured the association and 
its proposals. The Dire of Public Instruction has — 
A Soh to it 1 he concurred with the opinion formed by the 
Inspector, and the sentiments ex e, in the W 8 9 bar * been 
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. , 1 De p 10 8 r ee is 
oven me 2 try ie, — aa ro ; 
w can. indus 0 to ö pe? 
unless commercial education is given, how can commerce: bev ae | 
No such education having been given to the atte many Spe , 
not take to commerce or mercantile service, tue present extensite 
trade is hindered in its development. 
mercial. education, for many years and a ; 
demanded: with the object..of laying. down a course for 
but the educational authorities and Government have fl 
for the School Final“ that a boy Who it id not fit for an: except 
the lower grades of Government service. Government seems to be afrhid that 
if it undertakes to give commercial education the educational grant will have 
to be raised; but in its own interests it ought to raise the for such 2 
since industrial and commercial, unde are the main souroes of 
its revenues. Government should therefore, in co-operation with the Indus: 
trial Association of Western India, draw. up-a sound scheme for ithpasting: en 
mercial education and adopt it at the earliest opportunity. 3 a 
44. In writing on the same subject, the Jiim-e-Jamshed (138), in ita 1550 a. 
of the same date, says :—The Educational Inspector, C. D., is right in ce a 
the committee appointed to draw up a scheme of commercial education for 
having failed in its important duty, and it remains to be- seen what sort of reply a 
is given by the committee to this censure. If commercial education on a * 
sound basis could be imparted Government ought, not to hesitate to give due 


aid to this beneficial experiment. Go vernment have done well in awaiting aa 
the result of the experiment in commercial education that is being. tried at “a 
the Behram)i Jijibhai Parsi Charitable Institute in Bombay before venturing 1 
. to start schools to impart commercial education, However, in the meanwhile | 8 
any serious efforts made in this direction by private parties would be paying to 2 
themselves and be beneficial to the country. They ought to induee a: few 4 
European gentlemen who have received commercial education and spent some x 
years in carrying on trade with Asiatic countries to come out to India and 9 
open a Commercial School” in Bombay. Such an institution will soon a 


12 a large number of students and will pay the establishers ot it Brey 
Wend. 


Parr IV. ade States. bs 5 Oh. 


25. The Pheniz (6), in its issue of the 6th J anuary, writes :—- Ar. 
Dadäbhäi Navroji alluded in his ad o the 


The present generation of relations of the Government with the Native 8 tates, 
a aye N ob mgt ee That these relations are becoming more and. more 
pot oo" den den strained nobody will deny, i fe is some 
| n i Wrong in the way the you ee Neate ee are 8 
broi ht up under the auspices of the Goverument. ere ‘are nom 8 
e a late Sc 9970 and l i as and. 1 70 late 4 ira] | 
The generation of princes With arms of iron an 
bold, ie independent, ll ap a, ) of | 
few, a race of puny apish imitators of European fashion aa 
who would think it degrading to freely mix with the best ok lians, -— 1 
3 1 themselves upon their intercourse with the worst 1 
an adventurers, _ he A which will be ins strun 5 ae 
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de ag good ne wore left, and wd — 
right, was acknowledged 
. and where the Chiefs area mere: 1 
riot bev of such everyday occurrence and so well-known to 
2 over. What is, however, seemingly not paid 
on in — the bead authorities is a Government ward —the minor 
Chior acknowledged. It is most prejudicial and harmful to allow such a 
Government ward, particularly when he is an orphan, to remain with hia 
relations at places 1 than the head-quarters of the Political ace te 4 or in 
other distant out of the way places, since there is a possibility of the mi 
or made away with, so 41 is the temptation for power in this world af ours, 
nnd another substituted in his stead without the authorities being the least aware 
of it and without the least chance of detection. How are the political author. 
ities to know if such things were to occur; and what will he there to assure 
them that such a substitution has not occurred ? Wherever there is a Govern- 
ment ward, that ward should be kept at the head-quarters of the Residency under 
the supervision of an officer of proved honesty. It is to be h that our 
| suggestion will be made a note of by the authorities in all parts of India where 
there may be Native States, and precautions a to prevent the possibility of 
any wrong-doing. 


J. The Hytechchhu (181) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 11th January, 


observes :—Government try to appoint well qualified 

_ Hamers on ee and deserving officers in British territory that the people 

7 may get due justice; but they do not seem to take 
the same care with regard to appointments in Political Agencies. The criminal 
and account branches of the Agencies in the Northern Division, excepting those 
of KAthi4w4r, being under the supervision of the Commissioner, are in a some: 
what satisfactory condition, but the same cannot be said of the civil departments 
‘of the Agencies, as the work is carried on by petty Thänädärs who are hardly 
competent to discharge their responsible duties and there is no control over their 
work. In the Agencies in Gujarät almost all the officers higher than Thänädärs 
are entrusted with the revenue, criminal and civil work, and some of them are 
even empowered to -hear appeals against the decisions of Thänädärs and some 
other subordinate officers. If a commission were 7 oe it would show that 
the people are not benefited by this arrangement. litical officers, in filling 
up these responsible posts, do not at all look to the qualifications of the.persons 
to be appointed and favouritism plays an important part. We see no chance of 
improvement in the present mode,of making e so long as they are 
left in the hands of Political Agents. It is desirable that the Native Assistant 
Political Agent should know English. The recent a ppointment of Mr. Vithalraj 
as Fourth Deputy Assistant in Kathiadwdr shows how far nepotism goes. About 
two years ago he was getting only Rs. 20 as Shirastedär to the Assistant Political 
Agent, but he was soon after promoted to a post of Rs. 100 and now he has 
been given a place of Rs. 180, supersedi the claims of his seniors. 
that a protest ia likely to be made against this ut wi 
much good is likely to accrue from it if one is made, as Government ge 
do not take notice of it in such matters. If Government do not find 82 


Esto in the Agencies they should seek for them among Mémlatdé 
ubordinate Judges, oe 


to do ad it once happened in Kéthidwar, where on thé 
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G. M. SarhE, 
5 Reporter on the Nee Pecos 

Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 

New Secretariat, Bombay, 16th January 1894. 
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m elt lin ovods bas v ryt nba 0 oy nil 
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| List of Newspapers published in Berit“. 
No. : Names of Newspapers. — ) Plece of publication. : é Raition 5 
Anero-MARA“TT I. 1 n edt ta | 
l The Pramod Sindhn ... e .»-| Umrawati (Amréoti).. Weekly 900 
2 99 Vaidarbha... ee eee eee Akola eee eee Do.. / oe oF’ * 475: 
3 „ Varhäd (Bexar) Samächär „ Doe. .., . .Do. . „ͤ OO 
* . | 1. 8 : 4 
Max rl. . eg cuted ret 3 
4 | The Shetakari ... eee . Omrdwati (Amrdoti)..| Monthly ae i ö d 
5 | 99 Shuddha Varhédi... 0 eee eee Akola eee | eee Weakly; pee ; 
8 | 5 The Varhdd (Berdr) Samdchdr (2) of the 8th January, in its lish 1 
ar ee columns, writes: —It augurs well that the eu ‘ing a 
2 success of the last Indian National Oo 1 pS: a. 
portance. stepping stone to further progress and develop mi a 
; the politics of the nation. . The last year’s session . 3 
the Congress had a d and unique aspect, The meeting was held in tis 4 


central stronghold of the warlike Panjäbis, of whom Ranjit Singh, the Lion of the a 
Panjab, was the typical hero. It is now a patent fact that the martial races a 
of India are not less worthy of a political field. Human nature narrates ts 8 ~ 7 
selfsame tale, that manliness is never a stranger to love of justice, generosity — 1 
and intellect. The unparalleled and towering excellence of the Co sat 3 
Lahore has eclipsed all its predecessors. In the scale of national life we have 3 
gained a high and proud position to stand upon, and the political history of 
India will henceforth enter upon a new era of an outward march of progress 
and reform. The long and weary days of trial and opposition are le over. 
A Congresswalla is no longer a disloyal and. seditious Ubeller. 10 style 3 
so will amount to defamation pure and simple, and we shall not be surprised a 
if an experimental prosecution be „ to silence such a sedition-monger 1 
forever. In the critical retrospect of the Honourable Mr. Dédabhai Navroji 1 
the Congress has fully justified its existence. It is no more an insignificant a 
assembly. It is an institution wherein are found the members of the British a 
Parliament and the members of the Imperial and Provincial Legislative 3 
Councils in India. As an august and representative corporation of the best i 
men of the land, the Congress. is the glory of the British rule. It is the a 
wth of British education and civilization; and the High and powerful $§. 
influences that are at work will soon make it imperative upon the 3 5 
to take the Congress into full confidence and to listen to its best cou ‘The a 
National Co ongres has a literature of its own and no student of Lace 0 5 
negleot it. The recent oes pa a new volume to ee 
the Congress in the 
future work of the 


An th sheds’ 8 PS we have | 
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| ulternative as their guide 
cannot now overthrow the golden fruit * that ene, There is at play an 
emulation in the a of an Indian to faise himself to he rights and privileges 
of the British peo U ‘The morhl uf these continued sensidns of the Congress is 
to extinguish all distinctions of caste, creed and colour. The geographical divi- 
sions no human effort can annihilate, but: the political differences ween an 
Indian and an Englishman will no longer maintain their warring elements. 
India will, in short, form a part and parcel of the United Kingdom. 


2. The Vatdarbha (3) of the 6th January, in its English columns, writes: 
. . The ninth Indian National tan ress has come and 
RE ea 1 8 * It 1 — ruten to note that in 
i the matter of the number of the delegates, the position, 
nen ne eee ability and representative character of des Who 
attended to deliberate, and the interest and enthusiasm: Alis layed, there was 
nothing which should cause Panjab to feel that it was not as fortunate as the 
other 3 where the Congress had assembled on previous occasions. As a 
province bord on the North-West frontier where the spread of English 
education was believed to be wanting both in its extensive and intensive 
capacities when compared to Bengal, Bombay or Madras a province where’ the 
members of the administration boast of its strength—the capability of Panjab to 
afford a fitting reception to the Congress was for a long time greatly doub ted, 
5 doubted even by those who after grave deliberation decided to hazard 
erything and take upon themselves and their friends the responsibility of 
87 the Congress to assemble there: The success was mainly due to the 
zeal and self-sacrifice of the members of the Reception Comm ittee, but some 
must be ascribed to the attitude of perfect neutrality m aintained by Sir 
unis Fitz-Patrick himself and insisted by him to be observed by ‘his subor. 
dinates. Had the invitation of December 1 88 been accepted, the 8 *. 1.— 
province would have had, in addition to their already difficult task, 
with 2 active Give opposition of a Lieutenant-Governor Whose hostility 
nounced impartial was the attitude of Sir Dennis Fitz-] 5 ac 
the number of officials from the Faujab who attended as visitors was gre 
that from Berär and the Central Provinces who attended the Nagpur 
of 1891. 


d. M. SATHR, 
1 Reporter on the Natiyg Press. 
- Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, ſr i 
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last meeting of the — at Lahore ** ead ov 7 
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Gorakshan branch ... 13 1 „ 
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the Bombay Samdchdr (11 
general Native public: of In 
administration has proved hen shine to every 
matters the inj ne has bern ‘stich 2 We ef his 
ever did. It is not s isi 


in India is, however, 
Indian officials ‘and non- officials in general cause to be mu 
his administration, and it is quite aaa that in their gra 
g and repared to present him an address. The new I. dun 
) the request ‘of a large portion of the Ang 
1 and perhaps a small number of e bas been enéfite 
enactment. 
che State — hi’ a ‘critical - 

a Revere loss on the Native ene fayours have 
— in addition to others, small and big, done before. Moreover, His a 
Lordship’s administration has been entirely on strictly conservative ‘principles. > 
Several small States have been annexed to the Indian ire, the military ¢ 
diture has been recklessly increased, the demands of the Native publie have 
neglected and several other things of similar nature have been dene, If a fate- — 
well address is presented in the name of the pub ic to a Viceroy ‘who not nly con 
ferred no benefits on the Native portion of it, but, on the contrary, ruined th ; 
industries and commerce and in many other matters did their interests serious . 
injury, the world at large will laugh at it and public o inion -will fail to exercise 
any influence on future Viceroys. The press of all parts of the country must have 
informed Lord Lansdowne that the Native public are quite tired of his adntinis- : 
tration, end His Lordship himself would not attach any value to an address 4 

resented to him in the name of the public, but signed by only à few European 4 
and Natives. [The Jém-e-Jamshed (184) of the same date and the Mad Punch 
(180) of the 14th January express similar senfiments, ) 


2. The Bhdrat Bhrdta (174), in its issue of the 12th J anuary, writes: ag 
There is only a week and a half or two weeks between this and the day on which | 4 
His Excellency Lord Lansdowne will resign office and retire, and not 1 word in 
praise of His Excellency is to be heard from any quarte whatever. This shows 
that His Lordship's administration has proved e sta to the public, 
The people of India ought, however, by no means to be disrespectful to a n 4 
Viceroy. Due respect ought to be shown to His Lordship for any beneficial 1 
work that may have been 1 2 by him. 1 es 


8. The Katser-e-Hind (105) of the 14th January, in its English columns, 
The new I den 3 writes :—The Nemesis of hard W . 2 i 
N ly, but steadily , overtaking the vernment o 3 
Achasd ie capa AN effets of 5 e legi 1 .— of 5 — 26th 
are being now ‘lead discern: en those cried themselves hoarse over 
the dwindling rupee and ‘vehemently agitated for some Meare of" atisfac 
remedy now re 5 their agitation. The Indian ‘Currency Associ 
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the country ante tenz es bevriaindd his sbeurd ourreney ‘Rostrum, not to 
A e has been instrumental in laying 
the sow it poor t t the Government of India refoioes 

direct in the matin af 


0 Compa Bile. ith. ities of fa — 
20 iffigulties of a more 
without the slightest foundation in fact; . 
8 with a light — one of the most mischievous piéces of 
tion it has fallen to the lot of any enlightened, Government to intrudues. 
ft Barents sored the wind af so-called. reformed „and it is now 
yeaping the whirlwind, The hardest terms are not undeserving! under nach 
circumstances. For the Government, was not — 1 — reckless, it was defiant, II 
the entire Native population which cried itsel the threatened 
Jegislation.. The Indian 3 National Congress at Allahabad il warned .it not 
to take any rash steps without first affording the public an opportunity to con- 
sider and criticise its currency proposals. But it — ignored the popular 
ery. It stuffed its ears with cotton. Nay. worse. It had agtually the audacity 
to — the ignorant. world at large that its eurrency proposal hail met with 
‘Perfect u unanimity! A more glaring, misstatement of fact was never 
1; before to mislead the public. Under the circumstances we consider 
es amply. justified in prc tn ing the conduct, and attitude of Gavern- 


mai in the hardest terms ible. There is not a single extenuating ciroum 
stance in its favour. - It del iberately allowed itself to be played in the hands of 


mm piney selfish and microscopic minority, blindly led by the arch agitator 
fs Currency y, Association with ml are Finance ee at his back. 

o true interests of the producers X-payers were rately east a 
phe. the winds, as if India existed only for the welfare of the handful who — 
; to save their pogkets at the expense of those; and now, after having dislocated 
* trade, aktex having crippled one of the most prosperous industries of th the country 
1 an industry the profits of which really went a great way to adjust the balance 

of trade and — the Government 8 meet the home ji — — 
done, we repeat, all possible injury to every interest saye that of a few hraying 
Anglo-Indians and of the two services, it is now driven to the dire n 
borrowing with a view to stave off what it still madly considers to be a “ — 
at . * difficulty. All the evils which were foretold, and many more unfore- 

chat 


ave been realised to prove to demonstration the absurdity of artificially 


appreciating the depreciated rupee. The prolonged debate which ensued ini 
- Parliament on the second reading of the India Loan Bill proves, if proof were 
still wanting, how egregious is the error made by the Government. And per- 
haps no speech in the House of Commons was more crushing and scathing in ita 


; absolute — of the currency nostrum than on of the = eren 
a | able Mr. Gosche | 


4: In alluding to the report of the 5 that the Famine Insurance 


Famine Insurance Fund grant will be sacrificed to the financial exigencies of 


Ro * ven the country in the coming year, the Bombay Samdchdr 
Snancial padition of Eotih. We (114), in its issue of the 15th J anuary, says: -—_'The 
exchange compensation allowance granted to Anglo- 

Indian and Eurasian officials and the new Indian Currency Act. have been, held 


to be two serious political crimes of His Excellency Lord Lansdowne’ Sadministra- 


tion, which have brought the treasury to a critical ition ; by inereasing the 
expenditure and lessening the i income, and how to make 1 the deficit has. become 
a complex q stion. The Pioncer's repor shows that to ’ lessen the intensity and 


bitterness of t e effects o these two p 


be con Gn 1 ie e oan ted, Government will be — Tul havin 

. second time broken its solemn promise, in regard to the F mine 18 
The present critical conditio mee finance, has been cane 

1 acts of Government, and if it i patched. up by 11 75 the 


9 ty Government will have ote, 88 * 
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Tndians —.— enemies 


82 3 
2 en 0 e politi 
Natives in the ae. 


country. It is theveloré thought t. ‘that 6 Natives gh ould be trea 
that if they quarrel among themselves ‘and: — rhances thee 
good excuse to pronotince them unfit to take part 
of their country.’ All this is evident eur th 8 adac of ehe anti K 


Indians towards the Indian National 
said to have been eee up their su 
and Pärsis agains Congress. These 
the real mt 02 * and are 10 cause a e 
It is to be regretted that the Supreme — instead 0 aking are 
of these Anglo- Indians to whom the Hindu-Musalman ote! are, in "eho fet 
instance, directly or in lirectly traceable, should attribute them to Natives. 
It is wrong for the selfish Anglo-Indians to infer from the fact Government 
having secured India owing to internal ‘dissensions, that the 3 of Gov- 
ernment will be weakened if the Hindus and Muhammadans are united 1 15 
desirable for the peace and prosperity of the ‘country that there should bet 
not only among Natives, but also between them and the Anglo- Indians, and 
Government and the leading Natives should concert measures to achieve this 0 ‘end 
and should take severe notice of all those Auglo-Indian and’ Native newspapers 
who foment quarrels between the Hindus and Muhammada ; 


6. With reference to the London telegram to the Bo ** Gazette that aS 
despatch of the Government of India to the 8 
The despatch of the Gov- of State on the simultaneous examinations states t 
ume ad Ciel Service there are insuperable difficulties in the way of holding 
Examination in Indi. these examinations in India and that the local Govern- 
ments hold the same view, the Bombay Samdchdr (114), 
in its issue of the 19th Js anuary, observes :—This 185 of news is not novel, nor 
startling to the public. On the passing of the resolution on simultaneous exami- 
nations we observed that the authorities in India were sure to oppose if, and at the 
close of September last Sir James Mackay stated with some confidence that the 
Government of India held and would communicato views opposed to the resolu- 
tion. From the different acts and measures of His Exgelloncy Lord Lansdowne’ 8 
administration it was not expected that His Lordship would show any far- 
sightedness and liberality in matters affecting the Native interests, pa loca) 
Governments were expected to support their rigidly conservative N10 
Government of India ‘ag well ag the local Governments knew well hike the i 
card mht ‘were opposed to the simultaneous examinations, and Wwe did not 9 
expect the former to go against the wisbes of the latter. On this 2 1 
however, the Natives ought not to be hopeless altogether. We have 
the Liberal adminjsfration of Mr. Gladstone. At the discussion on the I 
budget in Parliament in September. last, Mr. Russel, the Under A erg 
State for India, distinctly promised that the Commons“ resolution 
simultaneous examinations would be stuck to by the Government, with he 
and loyalty, and it remains to be seen how far that promise is fylfilled.. Lo: 
promises to be a liberal-minded and impartial Viceroy, and the Ar | 
Indians have already announced that he would make India orget Lond me 01 
mign administration. If under the Ministry 8 Mr. Gladstone and 
royalty of Lord Elgin the solemn promises bite ca are not. re 
then the af ong of India wilt have cause to be quite hop ye ess. 
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Hr 8. The Bombay. am » (114) in ite en 17th Suna: re 
Ris See tion under 


movement made at Aligarh to found an 13 
; the name of, the Muhammadan Anglo- 
„ Ne- 1 § Oriental Defence Association ; for the of 
political danger." “making a defence against the Indian National 
q | Congress. movement and the anti-co. killing move- 
ment ‘ought o Near. serious consideration from the authorities and. the leaders 
of the public. No association or society with an object similar to that set. before 
1 by the 7 he Mohammadan Defence Association was ever founded before in any part 
m the information to be had about the constitution of the Asso. 
22 it fadia be believed that such an Association could be founded or maintain- 
NN who do their work im ly. If an.Association be founded on 
ice by Mr. Beck an the views published by him be disseminated 
ved of by the Muhammadan community, there would arise the fear of 
a serious political danger in India. We do not think that Mr. Beck could 
give any other than the advice he has given to the Muhammadans of 
a er if he intended to set the Hindu and Muhammadan communities against 
other. He explained to his Muhammadan audience that the Indian Nation- 
al Congress movement was ostensibly anti-English and the anti-cow-killing 
movement, anti-Muhammadan. According to Mr. Beck, these movements, or, 
to speak. more plainly, a large number of the Hindus, were enemies of the 
Muhammadans and Anglo-Indians. Mr. Beck seems to assume that things 
have taken such a dangerous turn in India that in order to found a Muham- 
madan Anglo-Oriental Defence Association sentiments like those he gave 
expression. to ought to be placed before the Muhammadans. It is very 
annoying to the public that an Englishman, who is the Principal of a large 
college, should go so far in his address at a meeting of the Muhammadans. 
Mr. Beck's objeet appears to be to found a political Association composed of 
Muhammadans and Anglo-Indians, but the course he has taken to accomplish this 
object seems to be very dangerous. He has represented that the Hindu com- 
munity, or a large portion of them, are enemies of the English Government, ant 
has advised the Muhammadans to oppose them, prophesying that the country was 
drifting into a dangerous condition. There are other defects also in Mr. Beck’s 
address. For instance, with regard to the Bombay riots he made a totally mis- 
leading statement. He said that the cause of these riots was the cow-protection 
movement, when even the Bombay Government has not been able to say 
so. Mr. Beck seems to have forgotten that His Excellency Lord Lansdowne 
has admitted that the National. Congress was working on legal lines. The 
authorities ought to duly consider the remarks 2 by Mr. Beck in his 
address, and it is to be regretted that they have not already done so. The 
Government of the North-West Provinces must have by this time been 
apprised of Mr. Beck's address and the decision of that Government is anxi- 
ously awaited. If the sentiments ex by Mr. Beck are circulated among the 
public even to a small extent, much enmity will be created among the different 
communities, and the interests of the public and Government will be much 
prejudiced. The discreet portion of the Hindu and Muhammadan communities 
ought therefore to take particular care that Mr. Beck's sentiments and representa- 
tions do not find a circulation among their respective communities, and, as one 
of the means to bring this about, they should draw the attention of the e 
Government to Mr. Beck's address. [The enen (134) of the the same 
date expresses somewhat similar sentiments. ] 


9. The Bhdrat Bhrdta (174), in its issue of the 12th January; toys The 
Aligarh Institute Gazette states that Mr. My 
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manner in which he has d 
. theories of certain Anglo-Indians, not, pr 
love of the Hindus, in regard to the causes of the unfortunate ou : 
minds of the Hindus were much exercised when some time ago it yen 
that an officer of Government in Bombay had sirculated 40 8 some select menen 
of the two communities a number of questions having not o 
leaning, but peremptorily suggestive in their nature and wordi 
na feared that, as the questions must have been circu with 
approval and sanction, if not, indeed, at the very instance, of the Bombay 
Government, the proceeding. was an indication: that Government had accepte 
the mischievous theory so persistently p by the Times of India and 
by Messrs. Acworth and Vincent, and that all that — to be done was to 
collect evidence in some way or other that would ge to support that theory, 
Under these circumstances, it is a matter of 8 re 
Harris has withstood the Leer ressure that must undoubtedly. “have been put. upon 
him, and we repeat that Lordship is entitled to the thanks of 


community for declining to take sides in the consideration of so. momentous 3 
question as some of his —— * countrymen in this presidency and else 


where wanted him to do. In regard to the cry in some quarters that Govern. 
ment should order a public enquiry into the origin of the riots, we think 
Government are well advised in deprecating any such public enquiry. Every 
fair-minded person will admit the cogency of the argument that in à matter 
of this kind it is only « confidential enquiry that can be of some use, and that 
a public enquiry would only elicit a mass of opinions and inferences. which, 
without leading to the discovery of any facts not already known, would tend 
to keep attention fixed on occurrences which had best be forgotten, and 
possibly to exasperate animosities which it is important to allay.” As 
a confidential enquiry, it is only fair to Government to assume that such an 
enquiry has already been made and that the present resolution is princi 
the result of such — And looking at the resolution from this 
of view, we ¢annot help expressing some disap ment that, while Government, 
have apparently devoted so much energy and attention to the finding out of 
remote causes, they have done so little to find out the immediate cause ef, 
the outbreak. The publie had a right to expect chat Government, with all 
their detective resources, would be able to find out how a large number of 
sticks happen to: be ready at hand in the Jumma 2 — 
and how t anne man to 


oats if there was. any p 
incite the mob r rutali 
ted by them immediately after large that p 
Government on this point is very 
detective inefficiency on the part 
ness on the part of Government to 
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He to guy of the parties voncertiéd. For this regard for the 


Fincipal sections of the: community, the Government 

— ttt ~ atthe ble. important respect the 
se the ex ons he 0. n of the orga- 

nisation, 8—.— ‘developmen ‘the real authors of it—these 
sornts énveloped in as dark a myster ey wore before. Mr. ‘Vincent, the: 


Jommissioner of e, hae spent hie w. refer in making out what he thinks 
A strong case against the cow-protection societies. He has described the Muham- 
thaian meeting in Bombay in terms of ap e. roval; thus by implication at least throw- 
ing discredit ‘on the Hindu meeting which ‘was attended by men as-respectable as, 
if not more able than, the 2 — This partizan spirit shon by 
a man in high authority is a factor not to be wholly rejeoted in seeking for the 
causes of the movement. The attempt to lay the whole blame at the door of 
the cow-protection movement has thus far failed with the Government. This 
theory as well as that put forward by the Hindus, the Government pronounce in- 
éomplete and unconvincing. In the opinion of Government the anti-kine-killing 
movement is not only not the sole cause of the riots, but is not even a prin- 
cause, What is the cause then? The answer of Government to this que 
is not, however, satisfactory. In our opinion, the primary cause must be sought for 
in the successful attempts of the Muhammadans in the northern parts of India. 
Those disturbances created an unrest in the lower ranks of the Muhammadans, 
and the comparative n enjoyed by them hitherto gave tiem a sort of 
assurance. The ity shown to them by Government has been 
construed: by the lower ranks into fear on the part of Government. In most, 
instances of dispute between the Muhammadans and Hindus, the former have 
been able to carry their objects by show of brute force. Had the Government 
made some conspicuous examples and convinced these unruly people that dis. 
Obedience of law was not to be tolerated, we should not have heard so much of 
Muhammadan fanaticism. The police and the military deserve all the praise 
bestowed on them for the tact, patience and endurance they displayed under the 
most annoying circumstances. But while congratulating them on their reward, 
we cannot but find fault with the boasted detective force of this great city. 
Had they carefully watched the movements of the emissaries from Prabhas 
Pätan, whose presence in Bombay was known to them, the danger might have 
been averted or its dimensions reduced. A good deal has been said against 
the cow- protection movement in this connection. That the movement has of 
late put forth greater vigour is beyond question. But has it exceeded the 
bounds of lawful agitation ?. Has it resorted to means which can reasonably ‘be 
termed objectionable? We want the Government to make full enquiry into the 
working of the organization. If there be anything illegal or reasonably. objec; 
tionable, let the Government put it down at once. But if there be nothing of 
the sort in it, itis the duty of See to leave it free, and to see that it is not 
made the pretext for “ole and for venting pent-up religious frenzy. The Gov- 
ernment must do, its duty. No shrinking from it or shirking it will avail... It 
is the want of firmness i in their attitude towards the Muhammadans, it is the want 
of confidence in their own strength which ‘the rulers at times manifest, and, 
above all, it is the evident partiality with which one section of the community 
is treated, that is at the root of these disturbances. As an instance in point we 
may draw attention to the recent cowardly behaviour of the authorities at: 
Yeola in the Nasik District who allowed themselves to be cowed down by the 
Muhammadans. Their action in precipitately withdrawing their own order. 
was partial, unjust and vexatious in the extreme to the Hindus whose rights 
were snatched from them, not for any default on their part, but from a sense 
of fear of the rival faction, One such bonerete example is more eloquent: with 
the ignorant masses than a thousand declarations of strength and in ty... 
With such a premium on unjust clamour and resistance, the wonder is not 
that there are so many, but that there are so few disturbances: Let ‘both the 
sections be made to feel that they must respect each ner s rights in the 
interests of both, and that if they do not 10 a6 50 the : 
bes gp whether they. will or no; that the days of e fh fanatic 
and. that they. must accommodate themselves to the new environments; ‘t 
thy , Government has nothing to fear from a people whose passions ire sub je 
no intellectual control’ and that they will not be allowed ‘to 
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The police is for the ord 
state of things. i 
or thirty years, cannot fon the’ basis of: ny ah ey . 
ment makes too inuch, we believe, of the attacks’ mit liiends 


organization especially, for a set purpose of its own. 
mill-hands showed no more of ‘it 3 the Muhanim 
are quite enough to explain what they did. 
by the first acts of violence, were, Bh esi = motion 
rest is quite easy to understand. alive f foros ‘however’ 
with large crowds intent on am murderous assaults on r 
and when the area covered by the fight is wide, as it was during’ the recent? 4 
events, the task becomes positively impossible. The aid of the is in ale ‘a 
such cases indispensable from an ear! i ge. Tue Government 1 3 Sg 
that.the Polive gregory ra led in military assistance." We are 
of opinion that, prompt as t he action ‘was, aid highly: ‘praiseworthy 4 Geo hal dene: 
have been better still if the rioters had been antiti ‘and their d ine An i 
in the bud by a show of military force on the morning of the 1 2 00 
Mr. Vincent's report shows that he feared, with good reason, tliat an outbreak 
was imminent. It is eertain that it was in contemplation. If he believed that 
he would be able to sup 2 it with the assistance of the men under him, he was 
perhaps a little overconfident. Even if lie believed that his men would be 
equal to the occasion, thers: was everything to be gained and nothing lost by 
the patrolling along certain streets of a few Native soldiers. The mere sight of 
them would have alarmed those who were bent on mischief and oonvineesd 
them that their proceedings were ‘narrowly watched. It is likely that there was 
somebody to egg Hindus on in the act of retaliation. It is equally likely, if not a 
more, that the first acts of violence to the ite faction were owing tothe 4 
machinations of some one behind the scenes. Governor in Council spenks 
of the organization among the mill-hands. But the organization on this side 4 
is much more in evidence. Even the day, and “most yo a 
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roughly was fixed, for the attack. That Mr. Vincent, and others 2 
besides, knew the day beforehand is a that among ‘Mahainmadane the intel: | 3 
ligence had spread far and wide. The sticks with which the latter came out of 3 


the Jumma Masjid on the fatal Friday confirm: the conclusion that the attack 
was premeditated, involving, of course, an organization, and the time for it 
fixed too. We cannot understand how the detectives saw nothing to alarm 
them in the much larger numbers, and how they could not in one single 
instance out of so many suspect the e of vm sticks. To our mind, 
was the critical time, and if any stringent preca " meagutes juan to« ‘bee 
taken, they should have been taken now at — But this ¢ olden opportunity 4 
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18. The ¥ 5 in ite issue of tbe Lath Jammary, says : 
lution of the 3 the subject of the last riots in Bombay is 
more liberal than it was expected to be. But when we say this we believe we 
have seid all that could be said in ite favour. In a document of this kind 
one to find some decizive opinion 1 on the various’ points 
int in the nestion, but unfortunately we that the resolution of the 
Government of Harris is silent u 1 N points on which it was ex- 
posted to be eloquent, while it speaks about matters upon which political prudence 
required: that; Gevernment should keep keep eine. We We give full credit. to the local 
Government fur their desire not to hurt sof any community; but we 


ape worry: to find that in its endeavours to do so, 1 not only not pleased any of 
„but has sserificed the interests of truth and administrative justice to short- 
expediency. . With that part of the resolution which gives praise to 

the officers, ag:dleo that which 8 an account of tle riots, we are not much 
concerned, and we dismiss these with the simple observation that, though 
the tr iad are entitled to they would have been entitled to better 
Wo ogres wih by ement thay vou aid have prevented these riots altogether... 

incent in 


inking that on the IIth of August it was 
— Rm. — the riots, but the question is whether it was impossible — 

— ur weeks before to organize measures by which these riots oould have been 
— It is, we fear, a confession of weakness in an executive officer to 
say that, though he had information that something was brewing, he did 
— know that the riots, when they occurred, would assume that gigantic 
shape which they did on the llth August last, and we say this in spite of 
the remark. of a Bombay contemporary that it is a cheap warning and advice 
that comes after the event. It ought to be news to nobody that riots are 


always: the outburst of angry feeli growing and grown long before 
they 2 themselves visible, and unless the officers are closely in touch 


the le it is — that they could ever be acquainted with 
the — of social feeli of this kind. — — 
as they are at present constitu are not in touch with the officers, nor 
wath whom Government looks upon as their leaders, and neither their 
officers nor the so-called leaders will, in the -present state of things, be ever 
useful to Government in knowing how the lower strata of society are feeling. 
The very system of administration is weak in this respect, and 11 is no wonder 
that such riots. should come upon us all by surprise. In the resolution itself 
there are admissions which clearly prove that something is essentially 3 
in the system of protecting our lives and property. On the a N 
Police Commissioner of Bombay the Government admits that 2 Srna 
persons from Junägadh in Bombay previous to the riots seeking to arouse their 
co-religionists to enthusiasm,” but the resolution is silent as to who those persons 
were and how they were dealt with. In a serious document like a Government 
resolution such 2 are much more mischievous than those in a Police 
officer’s say es t. Further on, in the same paragraph of the resolution, the Gov. 
ernor in Council says: The suddenness with which the conflagration lit up 
in many parts of the city: at almost the same time, and the ready supply of 
stioks, are sufficient to ana the belief that the outbreak: was 
was premeditated. a belief is * the public can A801 
ask what Government did to find out the organizers: To: Ineid 
referred to by the Governor in Council: we have, on the! 1880 
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always remain a black spot on the administration! Without sue dn“ 
ible to say what theory is and what'theody is tiot-corredh Die 
the theory of predatory instinets! with the sm 
a) dbiielultori —— to the facts.) What these 
tiom does not refer to. B Police, Gaeste Man to e bts t 
burglary: committed by the badmashes ‘and: says thut the: mob Had otiier ob. 
jects in view. Was it not necessary, to enqaite it the riots had 2 
vat all? If they had, thie riots would have oocurred about the: ‘Baleri Tal 4 
fact in itself id enough to show: that the ‘religi 
ting; and we therefore totally disapprove ‘¥ 
‘of ‘the resolution wherein His 10e in Council, after 
to the prejudices of the Mubhammadans 
aged out of the N had 
it such an im 17750 ater 
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causés of the riots, we whi 
have 1 given on this: point adie nities t be the 
favours to fe shown to the Muhanimaddans at the — 4 
have Already observed that the resdlution i in its preset 
any community. It wounds the feelings 
to be the aggressors. It wounds the feelin; 5 5 : 
o. protection movement a little into di J fot, e a we. m3 be ‘ 
to notios that Mr. Vincent’s opinion did not feat we are still sorry to n ice 
that: Government looks upon the cow-protection. movement as a contrib 
cause. We believed that Lord Lansdowne’s noblé Words at Agra would pr roc luce 
salutary effect upon the minds of Anglo- Indian officials, but we are undeceive 4 
Government, it appears, is inclined to make a “confidential enquiry into the. 4 
causes of tlie riots. "Back an enquiry will naturally end in receivi e 4 
from prominent members of both the communities, the reliability of whose 4 
information would be similar to that referred to in paragraph 11 of ae resotuti : 
Thus while the advanced member of the ‘Muhammadan comimunit ) 
ices of their co-religionists and would press t 0 
agitation as the primary cause, and while’short-sighted Hindu 
ind spoken fit of by Bi Leitner would knock a iow on the ¢ 
femeht, there would be others who io iptv del lead 
ifrien ly "tealings | towards an imy e 
news is so patent that Be 
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„Bot because 140 
any other but peaceful condition of life is 
interests, and we are obedient and loyal in our own intereste aud: ‘we 
pig Lorde ge tether 80 long as we hare sates in the inp 


and we should be glad to see that it je soon —— 
the mill-hands the riots would —8 assumed a more dang erous form, and, 


the Government, in its attem 
but danger in aych combinations. No one should be 2 if, under these 
ro gr the resolution disappoints all. : 


The Raiser-c,Hi ind (105) of the 14th January, in its lish columns, 

e lt was, of course, inevitable that the history of the. Bombay riots 
should be officially written and reviewed by the Government, although one could 
almost have “wished that the unhappy subject had been allowed to drop into 
oblivion. That disastrous tale of frenzied violence and. fanaticism is one which, 

in cold blood, can only be looked back on with shame by many and with 

by all; and there can. be but little profit in discussing the vain recriminations 
hurled between sect and sect as to who was in fault in originating the disturb- 
auces, In the Government resolution just issued, the story of the riots is told 
according to the respective experiences of the civil and military powers—of 
Mr. Vincent, Commissioner of Police, and of General Polier Commanding the 


Bombay District The latter’s despatch is a plain and soldier-like record of the 


work a by his troe 77 5 Mr. Vincent has given us a long summary of 
the mne pyents vs ust, But the chief point for regret is that the 
ner of Police one have cared to commit himself so unreservedly to 


the charge that the disturbances arose wholly and solely from the tactics of cow- 


protection societies. It is neither necessary nor desirable for us here to examine 
what amount of blame ought to be apportioned out to the various participants 
in the quarrel. Ina pular ee blazing up from the inflammable material 
of religious and racia sntagonisms, there are 5 complex forces at work, 
which defy identification and analysis. Our only concern now is to deprecate the 
un qualified ex cathedra ronouncement which an official like Mr. Vincent has 
allowed himself to make in a matter which requires the most unimpeach- 
able evidence. The police may, for want of any other explanation, take refuge 
under the miserable plea jt has . We, for one, do not at all believe, 
in the oo.- pro sit et theory, whigh we condemned as absurd from the very 
beginning. An officer placed as is the Commissioner of Police, having access 
to much confidential in ormation, and Werne the eur of Government, has 
N dee class of the com- 
y the fullest and most indis putable 


of the pore, 

endeavour, by his own i 2 i dizit, to impress 15 oa tic 
the views expressed in stich Ne If ever 

exercise of judicial impartiality and reserve in eating with a ye el pool 
question, it surely existed in 3 matter which ! 
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uren Gouncit hesitates to adopt, S opinio 
Roose resolution an tlie —— any’ a 
His Lordship's view is that the outbrealt! was largely cscribable 0: a bry 
— — of the Muhammadan cor Dutt in 
Government’s expressed opinion: that; the- ation: * as 
any; reasonable .antivipations of disturbance:seemed: to call: — we: ouninot: — 
the:general conclusion off the public that if . aid could: have bem: more 
promptly. forthcoming; the moral. effect: s ced might. » Gheelesd a 
Iarga proportion of succeeding troubles: _ ‘can: we say that: thie: e lias 
beam: able to. give. any satisfactory account at all of the; stich. 
which were stocked away in the: Masjid days before and armed with whidlt the 
worshippers: came: forth on that eventful day. The ‘resolution has: not: en“ 
lightened the: public on this vital point. In fact, though: an attempt is made to 
deal with it it is a failure, and that matter remains as n ever. 
Although, as. we have before remarked, it would be scarcely 5 
the embers of the late disturbance, one is tempted to wish that Government 
been more ready to institute a full and impartial enquiry into the actual causes 
ori iginating the riots. . Charges and counter-charges have been. E 
long, as these can be repeated without contradiction, the: yey in 
Aa einn is likely. to be kept alive. Much of the story 
enshrouded in impenetrable mystery, which it would have on deatiable; in, the 
interests of all, to dispel by an impartial enquiry into the mz 
some sense in the reason assigned for it in the resolution, but at the same time 
we cannot refrain ftom observing that the balance of advantages: of an o 
enqniry outweigh all other considerations. The Government seem. to 
ashamed of the riots and are anxious that à veil be hung on them for ever. 155 
the rest, the resolution is a wéll-merited recognition of the excellent work done 
by the police and the military i in suppressing’ the trouble. "pe het = 
This, happily, isa point on which general unanimity ae Pe 
defenders, not forgetting our soldier-citizens, dischai their rant aby 
and have deserved the encomiums passed on them. The lessons which Baye 
learnt from experience during the late struggle. will, no doubt, be stored up 
or use in future emergencies; esp cially ab to tlie necessity OF locating, the 
military in anticipation of any possible outbreak. It is a pity ton hes poin: 
the resolution is incomplete. The faint attempt made to justify the pre rage 
inaction sliows plainly enough that so far ‘the police. erred, and’ erred 
tievously, especially wearing in mind tliose injunctions on the matter in the 
Bec of State’s despatch of 1874. But let that, pass. It is the devout 
prayer of all that there may never more arise occasion to use them, and et 
the streets of Bombay never again re, echo to the tramp of fighting soldie 
the rattle of death-dealing rifles, and to the groans of murdered. citizens. at 
this fervent aspiration, let us hope that we have said the last word about the 
Bombay riots of 1893: Tliesame paper, in its vernacular columns, observes: 
We are sure that ifan impartial enquiry is made into the Bombay riots, the 
improper conduct of certain officers in connection with the riots between the 


Hindus and Muhammadans at Teols 3 in the Nasik District and.in certain peur 
of Sind is sure to be exposed. 


| 18. The Gajard/i (103) to the 14th January, in its English 8 
writes: — The sesofittion of the weeny | Government. on the 5 0 of A 

last is; on the whole, more satisfactory than the one-sided rep hich they fn 
to consider along with other materials. It is due to Lord . Government 
to acknowledge that, though they could liave spoken in to some 
with greater candour, the havik approached ‘tlie whole question before them with 
a tolerubly Bt mind. We 2 admit that the cow-protection sosieties liad 
anyth “with the riots, nor can we subscribe to, view thai the y were due 

action of the alleged issar le q 3 That a dis 10 
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8 Perhaps, if an officer like Sir Frank Souter, who had ample- ence” 
riots of 1874, had: been on the spot, he might have estimated the vere 
erisis with greater accuracy. Government admit that the facility 

whieh sticks were procured: and the alae simultaneous character of the out- 

break poin préconcerted plot. If so, the question arises whether the police 
had information on this point and whether a equate measures were taken to 
cope with the impending situation. Gee do not deal with this aspect of 
the question to the satisfaction of the public, nor do they say why the organi- 
gers af the pre-arranged plot have not yet been tracked out. The resolution is, 
therefore, unsatisfactory also in this respect. While we still firmly adhere to 
our conviction that a little more foresight, vigilance, caution and promptitude 
on the part of the executive would have prevented the first symptoms of. disturb- 
ance from developing into an inter-racial war, we cordially endorse the view 
of Government that the police and military officers, both Native and ane, 
behaved with conspicuous courage and ability in quelling the riots. | 


16. A contributor to the Mahrdtta (5), in its issue of the 14th January, 
says :—The resolution, significantly enough, lays down in particular terms that 
during the last riot there was a peculiar circumstance not observed during similar 
occurrences of times past. Government say that henceforward the police autho- 
rities must reckon with a new factor on such occasions, viz., the power of the 

mill-hands to combine together in large numbers for evil as well as good. From 
the way the matter is put, it is quite obvious that this is altogether a new cir- 
cumstance in the eyes of the authorities. If that be so, it shows how little Gov- 
ernment is in touch with the masses. Another circumstance also is noteworthy ; 
it is on the leaders of the Hindu and Muhammadan communities that the autho- 
1 have Tr to depend for discovering the causes of the outbreak, It is itself 
less in the matter. In fact, the resolution contains. little that had not 
I known to the intelligent public. The only thing new is that there is 
no per aire mpt a dogmatizing ; ; and this is, indeed, a welcome sign. For this, we 
suspect, public ought to thank His Ex cellency Lord Lansdowne rather thar 
His Excellency Lord Harris. By the bye, it is noteworthy thai the resolution has 
not a word of recognition of the “invaluable ”’ services of the Municipal Commis- 
sioner of Bombay. How is that to be explained? Do Government consider them 
‘officious ? | Though the public cannot, of course, be prepared to apt the one- 
‘sided theory of Mr. Vincent as to the causes of the outbreak, it will readily join 
with Government in praising his personal bravery, , readiness of resource, and 
untiring energy during the continuance of the riots. Government is also right 


3 believing that the Commissioner cannot be considered to bave erred in his 


judgment in not asking the military authorities to be in readiness against any 

contingency. It is easy to be wise after the event. It is, of course, true that a 
man of genius might have taken such a step. But Government cannot expect. 
its officers to be men of genius, nor can it blame them for not being such, The 
only thing for ae the public will be disposed to feel regret is the fact. that 
the 5 * ice, which is considered so 2 competent in its detective 
branch, should not yet be able to find out the culprit or culprits who were in- 
strumental in providing the Muhammadan Be . pers in the Jumma Masjid 
with weapons of offence after the prayer, and thus to god the attack organised. 
We hope ‘the police will yet be able to wipe off that disgrace. | 


17. The Gujardt Mitra (104) of the 14th January, in its English columns, 
writes :—The resolution of the Bombay Government on the Bombay riots of 
August last claims an appreciative notice from those who are capable of giving 

the powers that be their dus at proper times. That the present Paper y tends to 
throw no perceptible light on the 2 175 of the sad events of Friday and 8a ddt 
the 11th and 12th of August, is apparent enough, but the spirit ‘with which the 
Government have dealt with the untoward event is none the — satisfactory than 
the courage and boldness with which they faced the situation against 1 

odds on both the sides of the malcentents. It is now admitted on all hands 
that the riots could only be the result of a well organized and preooncerted 
arrangement, but the reports of the Police and the Municipal Commissioners and 
the Government resolution based thereon make us no wiser for the four or five 
months that have since elapsed. We are as ignorant of the incendiaries and 
their designs to-day as we were during those stormy dane i pity thet 2 


* with the best: resources at its disp 
what may be called the first cause of the affray. 
gratifying to note that the Government have diser 
coW-protection movement being solely account 
movement is neither new nor ‘unconstitutional. i ne Absurd 
1 noe to another theory that some res te i a position oe 
| e 


unägadh State excited the Bombay Muhammadans to rise 
Hindu ‘neighbours. That the Government are teluctant to institute ‘a public 
investigation into the origin of the riots is welcome news to those ‘wlio’ ‘think 
that it is unwise to fan the flame of burning embers. ‘ The best course now left 
to us after the event is to forzet the sad past and to try to promote friendly 
feelings botween the two dominant communitiss. To attain this end the Gov- 
ernment ha ve done no little. But there is one object- lesson taught no less effec- 
tively by an episode than by the main currents of the riots, themselves. It is the 
wonderful power of organization which the ‘mill-hands of Bombay have rite 
for the protection of their common religion against what is generally known as 
fanatic community. Given a definite cause, they will display the cap acity of 4 
standing to a man against very powerful a onists. This is evidently a sign 4 
of the times, and no insignificant factor in. th > Consideration of many important 3 
problems in the future. 


18. The ist Goftdr (149), in its issue of the 14th J anuary, observes The 
resolution has been drafted with care in an impartial tone, evidently with a view to 
pacify the Hindus and Muhammadan., and reveals the absence of the hand of any 
former advisers of Government. The present Secretaries and Councillors haye 
afforded many opportunities to the people to be satisfied with the administra: 
tion, and it is a matter of pleasure to the public that His Excellency Lord Harris 
has got the benefit of the advice of the Honourable Messrs. Birdwood and Trevor, 
who are wise, experienced, and far-sighted Councillors, Government rightly 
exculpates the police from the blame thrown on it by some people that it did not 
call the military in time to prevent the riots as it did not know that they "would 
extend to the outlying districts, but we differ from Government when it says. 
that in the riots of 1874 the mob was dispersed with ie ag ease by the 
Police Commissioner as soon as it came out from the Jumma, Masjid, for, as 3 i 
matter of fact, it was not controlled until it had committed considerable havoc: 4 
in the neighbouring localities ; and if Mr. Vincent took a cue, on the present 
— occasion, from that outbreak, he ought to have foreseen that these riots would also 
extend far from the Masjid to the neighbouring localities, We therefore think that 
Mr. Vincent was guilty of some negligence in that he did not foresee this and 
make n arrangements. We, however, agree with Government that the 
energetic Police Commissioner called the assistance of the military as soon as it 
was found necessary, and must give credit to both Lord Harris Mr, Vincent 
for having shown greater tact than their predecessors did in the riots of 1874: 
We agree with Government as regards the general causes of the riots, but we 
do not think that there is much truth in attributing the disturbances to fears, 
if any, entertained by the Muhammadans about their backward. condition 
as com red with that of the Hindus, who are becoming more and more influen- 
tial under Government, for the former arescarcely conscious of: their own interests. 
On the contrary, the Hindus justly assert that the Muhammadans have greater 
reason to be glad for the special favours that are shown by Renn 
to the community because it is backward. The oo protection movement has, 
rhaps, more to dd with the recent riots in other parts of India than in 29 
t is a good movement, but the fanatical manner in which it is said to be 
on should be discontinued for the . of p 
into Say 
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okies 19. The: Dnydn Prakdsh (14), in ite issue wot the 16th Junin’. 1 1 hie 

——— of the local Government on the Bombay riots of — last, containing; 
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ntain giving, birth, after — bs ecaletlians The 
necessity. | for additi reinforcements to the Bombay police which has been 
made out in the resolntion on account.of the spirit of union which the Hindu 
mill-hands showed for self-defence during the riots, and. not on account of the 
aggressive part taken by the Musalman rioters, is surprising. If, as Government 
say, there is no reason to. believe that emissaries from Jundgadh made efforts to 
create the riots at Bombay, what grounds bave Government to eay that the 
belief of the generality. of peaple that the lawful meeting which: the Hindus 
held at Bombay in.connection with the Junägadh riots irritated the Musalmäns, 
without any proper reason, and led. them to grow riotous, was wrong? The cause 
of the riots, Which Government hold to be probable, and which is different from 
those alleged by Mr: Vincent and the leading Hindus, viz., the belief of the 
Musalman community: that they are being neglected and " superseded by the 
Hindu community under British administration, appears to have been devised 
by Government. as a rejoinder to the frequent complaints of the: press:that: Gov- 
ernment. are unfairly favourable and patronising to the Musalmans i in masters 
in which tlie esshuaie and Hindus are concerned. 


20. The Tesari (50) of the 16th January observes. The principal merit 
of the recent resolution on the Bombay riots consists in its declaring that. the cow- 
tection movement is not the main cause of the riots as alleged by Messrs. 
cent’ and Acworth, The reason why the Government of Bombay has set 
aside the allegations of thie Police and Municipal Commissioners, plai plas lainly langem 
to be that the subject has been disoussed at different places, an 
peech His Excellency Lord Lansdowne spoke in favour of the 8 The 
anks which the Government gives Mr. Vincent and the police, the military 
authorities, &c., for the a 5 en of the riots are well deserved, But we do not 
think that the Government bas done the whole of its duty by suppressing. the 
riots and gratefully acknowledging the services of the officers engaged in. the 
work of suppression. The Government must find. out the causes of the 
riots and take steps to prevent their recurrence, and if this is not done the 
Government cannot be said to have done its duty. Though the Hindu. society 
is under obligations to Government for having shown their liberality of views 
in the matter of co.- protection, we cannot concur with Government in the 
view they have taken of the other things referred to in the resolution. We 
do not think that the police took all the precautions which they ought to have 
taken to prevent the occurrence of the riots, knowing as they previously did 
that the storm was impending. The thing which appears most surprising to us 
is that the police have not yet been able to trace out the instigators of the riots 
and that Government have not in their resolution in any way reprimanded them. 
The Native press has many a time written on this failure of duty on the part of 
tlie police, and it was expected that Government would advert to.this subject in 
their resolution, but nothing of the sort has been done. Government seem to be 
in favour of a secret investigation into the causes of the riots, but we are of opinion 
that the people will not be satisfied unlessa public enquiry is held to find out 
who were tlie real instigators of the riots and what motives they had i in under- 
taking this tremendous task: The reference which has been 4 in the resolu- 
tion to the mill-hands and their combination in meeting the Musalmans in self. 
defence is, in our opinion, quite inappropriate. Certainly the mill-hands cannot 
be said to have done anything wrong in rising and combining to defend the whole 
Hindu society against the Musalman budmashes when they clearly Sa that A. 
handful of police were quite inadequate to cope with the assailants, Evi 
there i is no cause to fear that the „dall hand will in future combine. § 
r we need only say that the statement made by the Go 
eil thet the belief of the Musalmans that they are being adge 1 9 
Weing their former importance under British administration bas & atributed to 
pane about the-riots in mistaken, and is fraught. with dange nse 
to the Hindu community in future. In conclusion, we N tat ie va ution, 
though framed in such a way as to look impartial, is very defective as it omi 
8525 oer: “points. een and makes ees ee fianda- 
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van end. arr FI the part of Hi 2 zeellenoy to deiny 
tion „ have taken! much 
ä he S ed d 
to bo made into Dr — of the riots. «His Lordship has bestowed high pris 
on the police and the militaries for their work'd the riots, Bu Hit Hxool 
lency could not help doing so, as he had to sereen his o.] “C 1 2 7 Auty oh 
connection with the: riots. We do not want at all to quarrel. ie ord: Hare 
for the praise bestowed: on the police and the —— ‘but His Exoelleney hat 
ne reason to set aside the real causes: of the riots and to give undue prominence 
to imaginary causes which would prejudice the mind of is suodésbors in office and 
lend to undesirable consequences. We regret that His Lordship could ‘not whol: 
disconnect the cow-protection movement sat fei’ the riots,’ The principal 
of the resolution is the foolish cause 8 ed to the riots ty Government. 
tho tendency of the European: system of administration is to increase the infif 
ence of the Hindus, and that the Muhammadans being annoyed at this commit-⸗ 
ted the riots, is quite a mistaken idea, and if Government shape their future 
N in aeordance with it, it will soon result in very serious consequences. 
e Muhammadans are already of opinion that Government are afraid of them 
and that they van do anything with impunity with the tacit support of the Amir 
of Afghanistan and the Sultan of Turkey, and if they be favoured at the expens 
of the Hindus they will begin to oppress the latter openly. In such a case, the 
proverbially meek Hindu will not sit quiet and the result will be bloodshed in 
the oountry. In short, the present resolution is likely to produce: more riots: 
We therefore suggest Govera ment the necessity of admitting their n and 
issuing another just and impartial resolution on the subject. « of 


22. The ‘Shri Fach Vijay (192) of the 18th Aer: in its Wielt 
columns, writes: We are at a ef to understand what Government ‘is drivin At, 
when in giving an impartial view of the matter they tay that any imp ion 
that the tendency of European system of administration is to dane the 
influence of the Hindus at their e pense, would, in a community leepl 
religious as the Muhammadan, “easily develop into # suspicion that t 7970 
needed special protection.“ Do the Government mean te insinuate that the 7 
present system of British administration fayours more the Hindus, and there- 2 
by mean to suggest that the adoption of S en ace examinations ‘would add 4 
fuel to the fire P | 25 a * 
23. The 7 ikshipta (95), in its issue of the 18th Jan 
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says it is 
very strange that the supposed feeling of the Muhammadans | at ‘they are 

8 fering. at the hands of the Hindus and that the influence of the Hindus is 
increasing at their expense, should be considered by Government as one of the 
main causes of the Bombay riots, when, really speaking, the partiality. frequently. 
shown. by Anglo-Indians to Muhammadans at the expense of the Hindus males, 
the Muhammadans think too much of themselves and enco them to s 
rigts. [The Belgaum Samdchar (27), in its i issue ie ot the 15th January, expresses 
similar sentiments. ] 9114 


24. The Din Bandhu (11), 3 in its issue of the 14th January, says that ‘the 
Police Commissicner's mre recent gg ae A riots is | N 
upon throughout the city, an gay 0 

has shown cleverness 1 in Ending ag es faults witl 
—— er the pen portal to M hsmmadansy 


25. ‘The Gijardti ae in its dene rae the 


2 9 
3 our firm conviction that all communities should 


‘each other, as upon such conduct alone depends the re- 
ration of India. We have never voriticised any religion, nor wounded any- 
eee We are confident that even a Muhammadan, with a smattering 

2 Gujarati, will unhesitatingly say that there is no allusion whatever 
ion in — article complained of. We make no difference between 

the 5 Hindus and Muhammadans, and were considerably pained at the religious 
disturbances between the two communities. We wish the Muhammadans to 
advance in education and to heartily co-operate with their Hindu brethren in 
promoting the welfare of the country, and that they would not be misguided by 
selfish Anglo-Indians. | pe) 


26. The Rdghav Bhushan (73), in its issue of the 15th January, says: 
} The Hindu residents of Yeola, who number thirteen 
‘Consternation among the thousand, having stopped dealing with their Musalman 
geet 1 * Wa eee. townsmen and having preserved the reputation of the. 
life and — or town for its loom fabrics by employing Hindu weavers, 
the. jealousy of the Musalmans has become uncontrol- 
lable. For some time the Musalman weavers earned their livelihood by se 
their wares for sale to out stations; but now many of them being poor men. 
being instigated by the assertion made by the Collector to the effect that if busi- 
ness be not resumed with the Musalmans they will commit rio and thefts in 
broad day-light, have now grown lawless and every Hindu of the place has 
become anxious about his safety. What are the Government officials doi 

if things have reached such a pass, is a natural question which suggests its teal 
to one’s mind and which it is unsafe to answer. The Mämlatdär om the Chief 
Constable are the principal authorities representing Government at the town. The 
Mämlatdär has lately been transferred here and his knowledge of the town and its 
people is necessarily very limited, and the Chief Constable also being a native of a 
distant district and having to look after the work of the town as well as of the rest 
of the taluka cannot be expected to have a thorough knowledge of the locality. 
Moreover, as is well-known, the subordinate officers must shape their conduct in 
conformity with that of their superiors. The officers of Government are of opinion 
that they will have done their duty if they succeed in removing the proscription 
against the Musalmans, and under this impression they are exe: themselves 
very hard in this behalf, but since their desire is to bring about the desired result 
without in any way hurting the feelings of the Musalmans, how far their efforts 
will be crowned with success is a matter of serious doubt. The Collector ‘says that 
if the interdict be not removed the town will be saddled with a punitive: | 
post, while the Mdmlatdér, seeing that his advice to the Hindus on beha of 
the Musalmans bears no fruit, is deaf to the complaints of the Hindus and: 
spreads the report that the Hindus are inexorable. The complaint about the 
displacement of the idol of Raghuji by some Musalmans which was filed long 
since has not yet been disposed of, either through pressure of work or, per- 
haps, through the supposed inexpedien 8 deciding the case in the present 
state of division existing in the town. e police have preferred complaints 
the wives of some rich Patni and Gujarati gentlemen for committing 
nuisance by throwing water on the road, and since such complaints were: 
never made before in the interests of the town sanitation, their object: is 
said to be to reduce the people to the necessity of removing the interdict 
through fear of their women being taken to the ‘Hort We do not, however, 
think that this report is correct, ice the, police do not seem to be so. Partial. 
The interdict not having been removed, the following incidents have | occurred. 
The Muselmens dam by nature e are e of rioting. Moreover, 


it 


from the galleries to save themsel¥ 
sternation in the whole house; but the’ 


Adr Uttanos 
‘atk 


resumed after the fire 
put out, stones were pelted on the theatre and the performance had to be 
The dramatic company ‘telegraphed this oécurrence to the ‘District Co : 
and is said to have communicated that the fire Was due to neglect of duty = 
on the part of the police. Another occutrence was’ an assault committed by a 
some Musalmans on à rich and respectable’ Gujarati gentleman while he was. 4 
going home vid Lakdi Bazär on Wednesday last, and a third wus a contemplated - @ 
but frustrated attempt made by some Musalinans who had been lying in a 
the Patoda Masjid to assault Mr. Kallian Chand; a well-known merchant of the - 7 
town, who was rescued from the intended assault, by his brother with the a 
assistance of about sixty persons. Two telegraphic messages were sent by the. 4 
merchant about this occurrence, one to the Collector and the other to Govern- 2 
ment. On the same day a clerk of the Revenue Survey office was severely. 4 
beaten at night while he was returning home from his office. The assault a 
was committed near the house of a pleader named Mr. Hole. All these 
occurrences have struck terror in the minds of the Hindu residents, Who 4 
are in great anxiety about the safety of their lives. After sunset there 3 
is no stir in the town, which seems as if it were quite benumbed. I 1 
any persons are out on business after nightfall they are much terrified. 
Every one seems to be under the impression that the Musalmans wander 
about in the town at night. During da ay time even care is taken that no 
women or children go out of the house. But how long will this care be taken? 
Something must be done to remove the scare, and accordingly it was suggested 
that the whole — Fe should be brought to the notice of the Collector, but this a 
tion was rejecte ge the ground that the Collector would do no more 1 
than a punitive police force, Then it was resolyed that a 
deputation should wait: on the Government in the matter and ac 
was decided that the deputation should consist of thirty select persons. In th 
meanwhile as soon as day broke on — it was tire pried on various dane 
rities that the Musalmans were contemp! 
merchants and pleaders p 
the Mämlatdär, in cor 
persons under Sections’ 
amined by ‘the Mämlatdar with a view * ei ale 
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2 ame paper, in ita bene of nt, says: 
iscret love e shown: by the Collector on this 4 are 
noh as ty pe il imitated 18 . officers in other distriets, Riots take 
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| But 
1 25 meet v in a ne. and justice-loving officer like the 

of. Sholäpur they remain perfeotly: quiet. The Collector has now 

wes: convinced. of the obstinacy, and wilfulness of the Muhammadans 

ee they did not; listen to his advice to amicably; settle their dispute, The 

rintendent of Police as well as Rao Bahadur Nathu Bepuji Police Inspector, 

Mr. . Pe patsing Achalsing, the cleyer Faujdér of Pa rpur, who was 

merle brought here and posted at the Masjid —— a disturbance. was likely 

to take ba deserve thanks for the arrangements made for preserving the 

n short, the p rocession passed off quietly simply because the Oollector 

was just and the police efficient, and they did not commit mistakes like those 

committed by oder i. in other places. where there was a conflict between the 

Mn — the Hindus. 


25. The Pratod (73), in its issue of the 15th Maut writs at great 
ength on the notification alleged to have been issued 
_ Notification of the Sétéra by the Satéra Police Superintendent, ‘prohibiting the 
police in the matter of beati fd d vl ical 

Musical i inatraments. ing of drums and playing on musical instruments 
: in the public streets on festive and other occasions unless 

permission shall have been obtained to do so by making an application eight any 
previously, and attempts to show that the notification’ is absurd and impracticable 
unless the practice of having musical instruments played upon is altogether 


stopped and is grossly: opposed to the spirit of bere sob under. which it purports 
to have been issued. 


29. The Rdjahansa (165) of the 17th January, in its English. columns, 
writes :—Never before in Dhérw4r was more perfect 
9 public meeting at Dhér- order kept at a public gathering than it was in the 
var in connection with the grand and enthusiastic meeting held here on the 12th 
8 of the Sneha-. n ti ith the first 
prasärak Mandeli and its instan in connection wi anniversary of the 
Gorakahan branch. Snehaprasdrak Mandali and its far more important 
and useful offspring, the Goralsban branch. More 
than 500 gentlemen, including six delegates, 1 from Sdtéra, 1 from Inchal- 
fhe pr 2 from Hubli, and 2 from Nava oer had graced the meeting. with 
resence, and it was highly.commendable that 3 measure 
cg pted by the Mandali to check all kinds of bances that. ‘usually 
tend ey 54 rgely attended gatherings. The presidential chair was rig 
en to and “thankfully accepted by Mr. Péndurangréo A thavale, a ear | 
nown. member of the local bar, 9 the proceedings of the meeting were 927 
at 5 P. M. by the reading of the report of the Mandali by Mr Guruji. 
report contains an elaborate and detailed account of all the. important ‘lee of 
work—social, political, and industrial—done by the Mandali during the last Sar, 
and we think it will prove both interesting and instructive to the m 
readers. The Gorakshan branch of the Mandali commands. our highest-eateem. 
Fifty-two, kine were saved from the butcher's knife in the..course af. the year, 
and the number is still being increased by slow degrees. The: Mandali have 
collected Rs. 1,289 in all towards the Gorakshan Fund, nearly the whole of 
which has been expended on the feed and maintenance of the animals’. It is a 


happy sign that people have 1 bern to feel the a e and usefulness 


of .cow-protection societies, a and it is hoped that, as t 
ihe. Nala in establishing ae Goraksl a: branch 1 emcee 
P 5 is 
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age abe deutes ‘hat the latter Abt vo 
This can happen if the officers on whom the — asoertaining the 
vila of the villagers will devolve give no cause to the latter for misconstruc- 
tion of the objects of Government. We fear that the circular. will not have the 
desired effect, as the Collectors will collect the information asked by Government 
through their immediate subordinate revenue officers, who, in their turn, will seek 
the help of the village headmen and report as they like without 
real opinion of the vi Government will thus get numerous reports 2 
the willingness of villagers to submit to the provisions of the Act, but the 
feelings of the poor people ought to be carefully ascertained. They must bring to- 
gether the inhabitants. of different villages for the purpose so as to get genuine 
and first-hand information without exerting any pressure, and should sep that 


intriguing persons and flatterers of Government officers are 21 aloof in doing 
8. 


31. The Pratod (72), in ite 1500 of the Ibth January, says that the reivla- 

* . Setar, tions which the Forest conference recently held at 

and ita resclationn «Stra bas passed prohibiting cultivators’ bullocks 

and milch cattle from grazing in Government pasture 

lands free of charge and charging them half the fees levied on other bend of 

cattle, in contravention of the rules promulgated in 1891, are highly oppressive, 

unconformable to the original motives of Government — od andipative 
of British cunning. 


any pressure on Vi 


32. In view of the revision survey which is shortly to take place in 
the Jävli Téluka of the Sätära District, a well- 
Expected revision survey wisher of the people,” in a letter published in the 
OF te Bine und rennt Bodh Sudhdkur (10), dated 17th January, describes 
A re Distriet Collester and the lands of the téluka to be mostly ba Id. 
to the District Collector and The s of the tiluka to be mostly barren or yie 
Survey Commissioner. ing very poor crops on account of its rocky and 
rugged character and of the difficulty of getting suff- 
vient capital and labour, requests Mr. Candy, the District Collector, and the 
Survey Commissioner to hear patiently the objections of the poor rayats of the 
taluka against the raising of the existing revenue assessment, though on account 
of delay on the part of ‘village officers in publishing to them the notification 
= the matter the objections may not have been tendered within the time 
ified in the said notification, and to assess the lands at the revision survey 
in consultation with the Panch or representatives of the people whom th 
may be asked to appoint, and states on behalf of the Javli people that they 
are not willing to pay the assessment which may not be fixed with such con- 
sultation. The well-wisher adds that if Government are always strict in collect- 


ing the sanctioned assessment independently of the special circumstances which 


may have injuriously affected the produce of the land in any year, and if they 
are averse to giving remissions of revenue, it is but fair that Government should 
introduce a moderate fixed assessment, which should be determined by a 


committee consisting of representatives of Government and the rayate or 


cultivators. 


33. The Gujardi 8 (402) of the 18th January, in its English 
columns, writes: — It is a matter of regret that an 


Alleged misconduct of officer like Mr. Jenkins, Collector of the Salt 8 


Mr. Chunilél Chhotélal, Sar. Department, should have made light of a grave matter 


Haan er pons Custom in the conduct of Mr. Chunilél Chhotélél, Sarkärkun 


t in the matter. at the Bulsär Custom 4 N *. an the matter pass 
— ia mee over without due inves allegations made 
ains Mr. err are of an nature. He 7g bus 


Nargn in a case brdoght bees 1 by. the Coast 
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tonment Code Revision Com- 


grounds to doubt the honesty of the Sarkärkun from an enquiry made by him at 


the representation of Mr. Erachshaw. He found from the enquiry’ that there was 
no storm as was stated in the evidence of Näran before Mr. Chuniläl, and he also 
léarnt that the statements of Näran were not attested in the presence of the wit- 
ness at the request of the witness, but the attestation was obtained in the absence 
of the witness by Mr. Chunildl on considerable pressure. The papers containing 
the evidence of Sakrulla Hussen were also abstracted from the file. All these 
circumstances and the suspicions they raised about Mr. Chunil4l were reported by 
Mr. Butler to Mr. Jenkins, and yet Mr. Jenkins sees no reason to look into the 
matter because the Sarkärkun is now transferred from Bulsär, and secondly 
because he saw no motive in Mr. Chuniläl's trifling with the official papers. Mr. 
Jenkins forgets that want of proof or the absence of a motive does not mitigate 
the enormity of an offence, and if this state of things is allowed to pass by 
unnoticed, there is surely little chance of bringing offences and malpractices to 
light. The transfer of the Sarkärkun is no sufficient guarantee that such 
tricks will not be repeated in future, and it behoves Government to look more 
closely into the conduct of the Sarkärkun. 


34. A correspondent, writing from Akola in Berär to the Rdmdiis (74) 
6 in its issue of the 3rd January, complains of the 
or — offers in Berür. aànnoyance a Tahsild4r is put to in supplying provi- 
sions to European officers when they assemble to pass 

their Christmas merrily. A special market is provided near the camp of these 


officers and the rates of provisions are also fixed, but these are at times set 


aside, and the Tahsildér, with a view to pres-rve his post and that he may 
not incur the displeasure of the butlers and through them that of the officials, 


bas to arrange for the supply of provisions. The correspondent trusts that the 


present Commissioner in Berar will attend to this injustice and try to remove 
it. 


PART II. Legislation. 


35. The Indian Spectator (3), in its issue of the 14th January, writes :— 
Now that the Cantonment Code Revision Committee 
has been formed and will shortly commence work, 
mittee. we would like to make one or two suggestions to it, 


in the hope that they may be considered. First of all 
we would ask the Committee to consider whether it is not practicable to 


introduce the elective principle in the cantonments for municipal government. 


Suggestions to the Can- 


We make this suggestion, because we believe that the time has now come for it. 
It was not perhaps called for when the cantonment system was in its primary 


condition. The system is naturally developing. Cantonments like Poona and 
Mhow are assuming large proportions, and the people thereof are advancing in 


intelligence and material prosperity. The present system is autocratic. The 


people have no direct representation, although the burdens on them are by no 
means light; and yet they are denied. the privileges which their neighbours, 
for example, the citizens of Poona, enjoy. One or two leading men are, no 
toubt, called upon to serve on the committees, but there is all the difference 


between nomination and election. The second suggestion is that the Cantonment- 
Magistrates should not be Secretaries to the Committees. This reform is urgently 


called for, because it is radically wrong to make the Judge the prosecutor. 
We may return to the subject again in detail, commending these two points 


‘meanwhile to the notice of the Committee, especially to the Bombay member, 


the Honourable Mr. Lee- Warner. 


Part III.—Education. 


36. The Subodh Pairika (24), in its issue of the 14th January, says :— 


7 Government and their officers advise. le not to 
Policy of Government with ©- peop 


| 1 look for service under Government, and to take to 
regard to commercial edu das- trading; but the letter recently addressed by Gov- 
ernment to the Industrial Association of Western 


tion. 


* 


India shows that the authorities are not willing te impart commercial education 
to the people. Several people say that Government will not Native 
industry as it will lessen the importation of English goods into 

: pport of this they point to the attempts that are made under the name of ot. 
country by enacting the Indian Factories Act and abolishing the i 
cotton goods. In short, the people should know that it is quite useless to depend 


, and in 
0 f 4 A f 
to throw as many ‘obstacles as possible in th. r of the cotton industry 
import duty on 
on Government in such matters. 


_* 


: Approval of the order for starvation salaries that are at resent ud t tg 
increasing the salaries Of jn primary schools in the Southern and Northern Divi- 


hers in primary sobools 1 ary schools in the Southern and Northern Vivi 
hag 8 "gions and to which the Honourable Mr. Chimanläl H. 


away with. We understand that orders have been issued fixing the minimum 
salary at Rs. 7 per mensem. We congratulate the honourable member of the 
Northern Division on his interpellation bearing such good fruit. We, however, 
congratulate His Excellency the Governor in Council and the Director of Public 
Instruction still more for having, after all, come to the conclusion that these 
salaries have not to be regulated simply by the law of supply and demand. To 
go by the rule of supply and demand in the case of primary school teachers, 
while altogether ignoring that rule in determining the question of exchange 
compensation to the highly paid Government officials, was an altogether inde- 
fensible position, and we are very glad that Government have seen the wisdom 
of abandoning it. Although the minimum of Rs. 7 per mensem for the Educa- 
tional Department does not compare well with the minimum salaries paid in 
the other departments, still it is, indeed, gratifying that the scandalous salaries of 
Rs. 3 and 4 per mensem have been condemned. |The Gujardti (103) of the 14th 
January, in its English columns, makes similar remarks. 


Part IV. Municipalities, 


38. The Kavzser-e-Hind (105), in its issue of the 14th January, observes :— 
The ceremony of presenting a congratulatory address 
eg — e by the Bombay Municipal Corporation to Mr. 
brei ais oe frou, Dadabhai Navroji, M. P., passed off successfully last 
nicipal Commissioner from : 
the meeting held to presenta Thursday, but the gathering was attended by only 
congratulatory address to three European Councillors—an occurrence similar 
e ‘ae to the one witnessed at the municipal meeting 
Corporation. at which a motion to present him an address was 
Commissioner of the Municipality, was specially required on this occasion, was 
also absent! He could scarcely plead indisposition in excuse of his absence as 
he was present at a fire at Chinch Bandar the same evening. The conduct of 
the absent European gentlemen shows that they did not approve of the address 


presented to Mr. Dädäbhai Navroji. 


39. The Hindi Punch (130), in its issue of the 14th January, gives a 
cartoon entitled, The Municipal (Hanuman) Monkey 
rk Acworth, 2 of Bombay,“ in which Mr. Acworth is represented by 
n a furious monkey holding torches Grain Amend - 
ment and Firewood Amendment — in his hands, 
its tail representing Pedagogic Lecture, Abuse and Insult.” The letter- 
press runs as under:—WMonkey—By Jove! I'll set the Corporation house 
on fire! The editor gives the following explanation of the cartoon :—Mr. Ac- 
worth, the Municipal Commissioner of Bombay, frothed and foamed and fumed 
on account of his utter failure to undo the resolution of the Standing Committee 
to reduce the town duties on grain and firewood. He lectured the Corporation 
in his best pedagogic style, and his speech, about two columns in length, was 
fully admonitory and atrabilious. The Corporation, by an overwhelming majo- 
rity, sanctioned the reduction of town duties as recommended by the Standing 
ommittee. : 


2 i ** 1 4 4 , Pee 


brought forward. Mr. Acworth, whose presence, as the 


Mee 


. 


Par V. Native States. 


40. The Ahmedabad Times (108), in ite issue of the 14th January, 
observes :—The administration of the Baroda State has, 

7 3 2 aa ae | in 5 a eee of Seals sak: the Gaikwad, nae 
Baroda Carried on unsatisfac it is h time for 

ur e I N Government to interfere i in it in the — of the 
Gdikwdd’s subjects. The Diwän has not given proof of strength of character 


and is well-known for his habit of pleasin an subordinates. The opening of 
‘several new departments and the t of special laws have led to much waste 
of money, and we are afraid that if timely * 8 not taken in this matter the 
State treasury will be emptied. Favouritism plays an important part in the 


disposal of jappointments. We request the Resident to make a careful enquiry 
into the entire 12 


G. M. SA THE, 


Reporter on the Native Press. 
Office of the Reporter on the Natwe Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 23rd January 1894. 


BOMBAY: PRINTED AT THE GOVERNMENT CENTRAL PRESS 


REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS PUBLISHED IN BERA’R, FOR THE 
WEEK ENDING 20 rn JANUARY 1804 


> 
* * 
— 


List of Newspapers published ia Berdr. 


| 
ha 
: 


No. | Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. | | 
Ane.o-Mara’th}, 
1 | The Pramod Sindhu ... vr . Umrawati (Amréoti)..| Weekly | 
2 „ Vaidarbha... i a „„ Akola... . 1 
3 „ Varhäd (Berär) Samächär bial Do. tas * : a oe 
Mara rut. 
4 | The Shetakari ... ioe bee . Umrawati (Amrdoti)..) Monthly _... 
5 „ Shuddha Varhddi.,. sais :..| Ak . Weekly 0 


A correspondent, writing to the Vaidarbha (2) in its issue of the 18th Janu- 
ary, says :—Mr,. Vishnu Moreshvar Mahäjani, M. A., 
5 all the qualifications that a Director of Public 
Mahéjani, M.*» recommend Instruction should have. He holds the highest degree 
Public Instruction in Horde in Arts that an Indian University can bestow. Ouplec 
after the retirement of Réo with that he possesses intimate knowledge of the 
Bahädur Jatar. department. In short, a better man than Mr. Mahäjani 
can hardly be found either in the province of Sale or 
outside of it to ably succeed Rao Bahddur Jatär, the present Director. you 
but refer to previous educational reports you will find in them that both the 
Commissioner and the Resident are unanimous in testifying to the best manner 
in which Mr. Mahäjani has been assisting the Director in the management of 
the department, in addition to the performance of his own legitimate duties. 
In selecting Mr. Mahäjani for the hip when it falls vacant, the Gov. 
ernment will not only reward merit and recognise claim, but also gratify the 
wish of the people. 


Mr. Vishnu Moreshvar 


) G. M. SA’THE, 

: Reporter on the Native Press. 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press; 

New Secretariat, Bombay, 23rd January 1894. | 
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Paar 1.—Politics and the Public Administration Perse) ep | nae 
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and the question of dt d 
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7 As cata ie’ ts loss to- — nent a 
The Registration Department and the- ‘ae 25 a 
Appointments : 8 of a su we Rio Bébédar 8 8. . Jathér, 9 
Director of Public Inetedction in BMS 2 s 

Christian Church in India: Dis-establihhmemt G the — desired 

Cow-slaughter in India: 
A su ggestion to the Gaorakshan Sabha at N 
-.gonnection with the slaug 
Governments to follow sui 
Exchange compensation allowance : 
sentation of the Poona Sérvajanik | a 
Financial position of India : ie TTT bee | ae 
8 Famine Insurance Fund and the exigencies of the — .. ales ) 1 
Power given to the Secretary of State for India ta relied ot a 
See sterling loan in Eagland .. oe * wee wen eee 18 “i 
Hindu-Mubammadan riots in India: a 


hag 


Comments on the Government resolation on the Bombay Not: . 1 1344 | 9 


4 5 a , The Din. Bandhu... er . #2 a 
The Mairdita ... JFF 
= Subodh Patrika Ree eee 7 

The state of affairs at Teola in the Nasik District : 
T be Raghav Bhushan py ce . 
The Sudharak ... Fo eee, ne 
Indian Factories Act: Working of the— _... 45 755 
Judicial matters: Remarks on the sentences on the ee at the 3 
last criminal sessions of the Bombay High Court 5 Z 
Mubammadan Anglo-Oriental Defenee Association: The — of Upper Be 
India and remarks thereon : 3 
| The G jardt Mitra . sie 20 48. 32 5 5 
f The Kaside Mumbai 5 gee 33 a 
Opium Commission: The — and the evidence go far placed before 3 17 as 


Provincial Service: Publieation of the draft rules regarding the — oI 


The Gujarati eee 2 9 ode 
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5 Paraorarit, 
x Fans 1—Politics and the Public Adménistration—continued. cae 
a Tours : 


a Sir Dennis Fits Patricks 3 ae * the system of procuring 
Bi: Supply at oe for officials on tour approved ... 5 29 
* 30 


1 1 Supply of ree to Saropean 0 0 on tour in Berar * 

. ioeroy 

* 5 A — by the Mill-ownets’ Association 

4 of Bombay to Lord 5 3 


* Comments on the addre . by the Bombay Ohamber of 
3 Commerce to Lord Elgin ... | a 
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; : of the administration, of His Excellency Lord Lans 
. owne as— 


The Bhérat Bhrdta one ve 3 
The Dnyadn Prakdss oe oon 

| The Mahrdtta — .;. ess vis * 

7 | The Native Opi — nv Das * 

4 His Excellency Lord Elgin's intment as — and the hopes enter- 

. 1 tained by the people . is Lordship’s administration: 

5 e The 1 een * 8 sec . 
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The 1 I. * l 
His Excelle ’s reply to the address o the Bombay 

$f .. . Municipal Corporatio 44 bes N. ne 3 
Remarks in connection with the farewell address 8 to His 
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* ets > * 
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8 7 . +. Excellency Lord Lansdowne by the Calcutta Manisipal Corpora- 
8 N tion: : | 
aa A The Indu Prakash 20 3 
7 The Shri Shirt, the Subodh Patrika and several 
| us F. Gas! others — 0 * 5 
1 Parr n. Ruueation KAR 
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School- masters: Approval of the partial cancellation by Government of 
. the order passed by the a Director of Public Instruction in 
odonnection with Mr. Bhénushankar N. Dave, Assistant Master, Gov-. 


ernment High School, Surat 


PTR. eee 
a ae * *. 


a 20 eee ees ‘ 
Pant III. —Railways— 
N.-W. Railway : Inconvenience suffered by passengers at the Shikärpur 
station 2a 0 eee eee eee ees ees 43 
Part IV.—Municipalities— 8 
ii Bombay : Request to the — ons ioipality to increase its fire brigade ... 44 
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(For the week ending 27th January 1804) 
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— Satya fi sa 
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The Gujarat Darpan .. 
Gujaréti ., .. 


Gujarat Mitra 
Kaiser-e-Hind _... 


Kéthidwér News... 
Surys Prakash 


GuJaRa fi. 


The Ahmedabad Times 


Adder im 
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Akhbäre 


A'ry& Dharm 


Bhim Sen 


Bombay Sam&char 
Broach Mitra 


Deshi Mitra 
Din Mani 


. Broach Samkchär 
Buddhi Prakash .. 
The Cambay Gazette 
Chänak 
Chandra 
Darbär Patrika ... 


Dny4n Darshan 
Duy&n Sudba 


Dny4n Vardhak . 5 


Fursad 
Gap Sap ... 
Gul Afshän 


Hindi Punch 


Hindusthén 
Hitechchhu 


Jain Patrika 


Jém-e-Jamshed ... 


Kachha Samächär * 
Kaira Khetiwädi Patra .., 


Kaira Vartaméan ... 


Kam Dhenu 


Kasi i- e- Mumbai. 


Käthiäwär . 


Kelavni ... 


Madhur Vachan . = 


Nure Elam 


Nydéyadarshak 


Praja Mitra 


Praj ja Pokér 


Rajyabhakth 425 
Ranashingadun 


Rast Goftaér 


Samsher Béhédur 
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161 * 
Anaio-K a'NARBSE. : 


162 | The Hubli Patré 500 %% %% 660 
163 „ Kannadi Suvarte eee 00 ons 


2 EnauisnH, Marita! anD KAnanesz. — 


164 | The Karnftek Pati... „ Dhärwierr . . Weekly... —,.. 400 
165 99 Réjahansa ese a2 eee eee Do. ee eee Do. eee eee 510 


Ka‘NARESE, eB : | 


eee eee Weekly eee eee 200 
eee eee Do. ees eee 400 P 


166 | The 
18 „ 


Karnätak Vaibhay 920 024 eee 
Karnätak Vritt eee eee eee eee 
Lok& Bandhu ees om 8 190 
Rasik Ran} jini eee l eee eee Gadag eee eee eee Do. eee eee 800 
Satya Vritt eee eee eee eee Do. eee 26 Do. eee see 250 


Manra'THI AND Ka'NARESE. | : 
172 The Chandrika eee eee eee eee eee eee Weekly see eee eee 2 
173 — Shri Siddhesh var eee eee eee eee eee Do. eee eee 150 
Hinpl. 


174 | The Bhärata Bhrata ... * * ...| Rewäh. . 1 5 
175 „ Bhäsha Bhushan... 3 a „ Bombay . oo 
176 » Bombay Baipar Sindhu oe wt —— — 0 
177 „ Ratna Ratlim ... . Ratldém 5 


EnGuisH anp Urpv 
178 |The Muslim Herald V u„Iö‚ as 300 
Undo. 5 


179 The Akhbäre Ratan Prakash Ratlam . Ratläm „„ Weekly a a 100 

180 „ Alam AphrozBambai ... .. ...|Bombay  ... .,.)Tri-monthly ..) —... 5 

181 „ Obarkhäri Aklibär 3 mG „ Rewäh. * ...| Fortnightly oon 23 4 

182 „ Dhar State Gazette .. «.. . Dhée ... 400 J 290 | a 
850 


8 
2 


R 15 


183 | „ Eh-ti-shamul Akhbär Jhowra ... _..,| Jhowra „ — ae 
184 „ Gwalior Gazette. Gwalior n° T a 


r ²˙itiX. ee r 
PERSIAN. | | 


188 | The Iklil * 5 om * ...| Karachi ene „„ Weekly iat 1 
189 „ Kowkabe Nasseri pee saa Bombay 280 . 500 700 


EnGuisH, MARA“TRHI anp Hinpl. 
190 | The Pandit... et = a Bombay ions Weekly ace 1,075 
Exdlisn, Mara’rH1 AD Gozaka'TI. 


191 | The Baroda Vateal _... 105 aia „ Baroda eee „ Weekly * 1,000 
192 „ Shri Say4ji Vijay a ae eS nee ok ec mae 


Maka’tHI AND GUJARA‘TI. 
193 The Chandra Shekhar eee eee eee eee Baroda 222 9 Weekly aps 200 150 
Sol. 


194 | The Müawin- i- Majma- i- Mahammadi Karachi „ ee 346 
195 95 Muin-ul- Islam eee eee eee eee Do. ese eee Do, eee eee 300 
196 „ Prabhét t.. Hyderabad (Sind) Po. 400 
197 [„ Sind Sudhér TJ „ 400 


ANGLO- PORTUGU ESE. } 
198 O Anglo- Lusitano * * int eee Bombay eee eee Weekly eee eee 1,500 


PorRTtUGUESE-KONKANL 


199 |The Luso-Concanim ... «. Bombay sad 7 Weekly. 450 
Votes. ak: The notices from the different N ewspapers have been collected in the en a different heads, . 
which are printed in italics. oe 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- a 

paper in the above list is printed in brackets after the name. 
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1. The Cujandti (108) of the 21s Jhnuary, in ite Eugheh ooh 
tease advent of a new Vic 
His Bxeettency Lord Blgin’s. host of thoughts’ in the mind of a 


tment Vi 14 
— — tas Vio — ra ig about the past’ and the future of his 


by the His 
24 oi 1 2 55 India a part of the glorious British 


8 brightest jewel in Her Majesty’s Crown, and about 
e fan the new-comer is likely to play in the great drama of Indian and 
ritisb history. Lord Elgin's appoint rien has been received throughout the 
country with feelings of utmost cordiality, and His Lordship; in 
enters upon the arduous duties of Viceroyalty under the happiest aus 
The most: . illtistrions leader of the Liberal party is not more ‘admired and 
revered in “England than in India, and a selection by him carries” ite own: 
recommendation. There is no security abroad and Lord Elgin may confidently 
count upon the good-will, sympathy and loyalty of perhaps the gentlest and 
most law-abiding’ people on earth. At the same time India has begun to feel 
the impulse of a new life and fresh aspirations, and it will require all the tact; 
sympathy’ and sta tesmanlike wisdom that a noble-minded and justice-loving 
Viceroy can command to direct aright the newly awakened energy that is mani- 
festing itself in social and political activity. India is a congeries of nations 
and races governed by an alien power, and nothing but a very high standard of 
political justice and morality will enable a Viceroy to reconcile the. varied and 
conflicting: interests that. hoes been confided to him. Tord Elgin's historical 
name is a guarantee that he will continue the lier of the statesman who is 
still remembered with gratitude for his over-ruling sense of justice and his 
enlightened sympathy. We will hazard no prophecies regarding the career of 
the new Viceroy, who would rather prefer to be judged by his actions than by 


his antecedents. As the representative of Her Majesty, we offer His Lordship — 


a most hearty welcome, and wish him a successful and brilliant Indian career 
and continued health and happiness to His Lordship and to Lady ee rae 
Rdot Goftdr (149) of the same date expresses similar sentiments. + 4 


2. The Gujardt Darpan (102) of the 25th January, | in its English alii 
writes :—Lord Elgin would not have landed on the Indian shore at a more 
opportune moment. The currency experiment, the compensation allowance, 
bankraptey of the Indian exchequer when the needs of the masses are taken 
into consideration, the increased subsidy to the ans, Government's inability 
to meet the requirements of primary — advanced education, the failing trade, 
the falling rupee—all these have plunged the country into a chaos and India 

hopefully 504 up to him with confidence for salyation. Lord Ripon leaves a 
bright name behind him, which shines brighter still by being: placed between 
Lord Lytton and Lord Dufferin. The same is the case with India ow. 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Elgin! Lord Lytton and Lord Ripon! Where is 
the contrast stronger and more marked? Id is premature to say at present with 
any certainty, but the words and expressions which His Lordship bas dropped 
on various occasions at home as well as here, inspire every hope in the Na 1 
the Indians that better times wait for them in the immediate bure 


8. The Native Opinion (17) of the: 36th: January, in its English, columns 
-, © Observes :—In. the Viceroy-elect’s Ioan 2 . dre 
m. Weber Lord presented by the Bombay — ne 
spy — * tog the iture of a person 
80 e Municipal nsibiliti and 
ron ats out. To face offioial dla poin 4 
ob wateteig will und üevotlon te duty, and though all may not he bless 


. tho xight conren.abd in. ht: canse Je 
no} fail to crown individual efforts . ; sUndoubtedt tha, difficul ie 
of ‘the situation are great. but if the De val is stud 1 all thei 
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ted b the Bombay Chamber of Oom- . 
Jéin-e-Jamebéd (134), in its 
anuary, observes :—The address did 


maa rb ce 
8 


encouraging the indigen 

dtew the attention of His Lordship to, the subjects of the extension of ‘allways 
and lowerihg of telegraphic tariff. ‘The ede allude tothe 1 itroduc 
into the currency of the country by His Exce nsdowne’s adminis- 
tration, but did not point out the evil effects produced by 7920 on the export tri 
of the country and did not recommend relief to ean takes ane a ‘Th 
shortcomings of the address sufficiently prove that the Cham np 
of European mercaatile houses alone, is — competent FP Bh 1 ind dpi 


4. With reference to the address presen 
Comments on the a bee issue of the Zach 


on the industries and commerce of the country ny. 
address was in general terms and was quite 17 to the odaasior 
Ghaniber’s. recommendation for the ohenpening n 

is quite appropriate, and Government would be Pabel by 

the present telegraph charges to make further Adee 1 57 oe of pt 
way extension Government will do well to consult the interests of the country 
before sanctioning extensions that will only W the conveyance of met- 
chantable goods from one place to another. | 


5. The same newspaper heartily approves et the . presented be thé 
| Mill-owners’  Asociation of ‘Bombay, that 
Approval or the eddies the subjects placed before His Lordship are of vital 
presented by the Millowsiers importanee to the country and the demands made by 
Lord “Elgin. the Association are quite ap propriate, and ex presses 
a hope that His Lordship will be able to introduce 

some of the measures recommended by the Association. 


6. The Mahrdtta (5), in its issue of the 21st J anuary, writes Wüste ver 
difference of opinion may exist as to the success of His 
Disapprorel of the admi- Excellency Lord Lansdowne's discharge of the multitu- 
2 of His Excellency dinous — that the exalted office of Viceroy 
0 onadowne as Viceroy 
tila imposed upon him, it will be candidly and ungrudg- 
ingly admitted by all lovers of truth that his engaging 
manners, his unmistakable ‘sincerity of purpose, and his unsullied private life 
cannot fail to command our respect and admiration. This tribute of homage 
having been paid to the character of His Lordship as a citizen, one may ꝓ 
to examine the wisdom, the expeliency, an the consequences of the principal 
measures which he adopted for the promotion of the weal of Her Majesty's 
Indian and Anglo-Indian subjects and for the maintenance of the pep dee ane 
honour of Great Britain in this part of the empire. One may ask with pardon 
able curiosity, whether the noble Lord that will soon part from us 1 
intact, if not improved, the rich heritage which Lord Dufferin said he 
for him. Are the princes and the people of India contented at the. clos 
Lord Lansdowne’s Viveroyalty ? in ber finances in a state of equilibri 
Are there no difficult questions of internal policy presi 
solution? It will be an * to bis statesman and 
perience of the world, were one to suppose that Lord 
formed an adequate estimate of the rude shock given to the — 


will of Her ajesty’ 8 Indian feudatories by the impolitio and unjust. 


for i mm 


treatment meted out by His Lordship’s Government to his “trusted and valued 


friend,” ‘the unfortunate: Mahéréja of Kashmere. It is true that it has now 


been discovered and Lord ‘Eansdowne ought, in common fairness and gratitude 
to thank the Amrit Bazar Pat rita for the discdvery~that the mine against t 
present ruler hn Happy Valley ‘had been almost completely lai it 
ufferin, and his gullible ‘pocessor had only to an it. Hat lor the 
‘disclosure by the 1 Taue of the secret correspondence and the ever memorable 
“gery well Duff in,” Tord Eausiowne “would ‘have ' besen saddled by publi 
0 err A ig | ility and the full odium of the 
1 In view of the important evidiince-in fdvour-of; His Lordship, only 


> portion of the blame ought tobe edge te Rin. The, ide, and 
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the high-handed. dispersal ot the 
utility, the halting and a e 
Councils Act of 1 


\ * wae 


2, atid fas 
pénsation to the Service Hut ipa i 0 u 
catalogued above would have sa 1 the 0 tance 
tuted ‘authority in any other of Her Ma ih 8 17 05 
is because the Indian people’ firmly believe 
British nation and are confident—and’ they 6 
confidence from ‘their experience of the 
grievances. will be redressed in the Near ku 
ant their fellow subjects in the United inet 
before.them in a hie gray and - constitutional 
set their faces against any Violent and unlawful ‘politic 
privileges from their rulers, It is an open secret now that Lord Lansdowne, 
himself an ‘honest, open-hearted and ‘well-meaning, gentleman, Ahxicas to a 
do justice, has been made a-cat’s-paw by some of his Jess scrupulous advisers to 7 
subserve their own sinister pur The verdict. which ‘the! people of India 
have already pronounced on- then regime of Lord —— ‘abs: Vacdroy of 
their country — their spokeamen aud their press will receive the imprimadur 
of impartial- history. The place sheweth the man, says a pa paar — 5 
the exalted office of Indian Viceroy has shown the capabilities af Lord Lansdowne: 9 
It is difficult to resist the — to wish that His Lordship had not assumed, | 
for the sake of himself and for that of India, the responsible office the reins = 
of which he will shortly; lay down. For if he had not ruled, to quote what 2 
Tacitus says of Galba, all would have considered him fit for rule A aruler f 9 
India Lord Lansdowne proved a signal, failure. But that is no reason why 
we should not respect the innate; goodness. of bis ‘kindly heart and wish hin 
a hearty god-speed. Let us not forget that kindness is nobler than revenge. 
(The Gujardti (103), the Rajyabhakta (147), the Hitechchha (182) of Ahmedabad, 
the Bombay Samdehdr (114), the Jém-e-Famshed (134), the Athbdre Sodugar 
(111) and several other papers of this week review, His Excellency Lord Lans“ 
downe’s Indian administration more or lene ‘minutely and severely. ene bad 


7. The Bharat Bhrita (174), i in its iss issue of fhe 1 16th Jan ih Jan 

Excellency Lord Lansdowne's . ee t fron ag 

The announcement of His Lordship's 2 15 to ‘the 
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completely impoverish: ite people, and gold eurrency _ 
to the insolvency of: many persons 
isch The ; salutary feature of His Lordship's 
———— eatea echiention af the ive. Councils, which, though 
it has not yet been very fruitful, holds out the ‘promise of much future good. 


8. The Dnydu Prakdsh (14) of the 92nd. January, in its English columns, 
writes :—“ A man is known by the company be keeps.” 80 says an old adag 
but we might change it a little and say, à Viceroy is known by the men who 
raise a memorial in his honour when he leaves India.“ We understand that the 

lo-Indian gentlemen at Caleutta held a meeting at the Royal Exchange to 

collect funds by subscription for raising a bronze statue of Lord e. 
The statue would cost, Rs. 80,000, out of which Rs. 30,000 are already pro 
This little. lece of news itself shows what Lord Lansdowne did and or 2 e 
benefit he did it. While the Municipal Corporation at Calcutta did not readily 
make up its mind to present even a formal farewell address to the retiring 
Viceroy. while the public are A rejoicing in the fact of his career having 


at last ended the Anglo-Indians whom he benefited even at the expense of the 


already over-burdened and half-starved Indian tax-payer have resolved u 
raising as the memorial of Lord Lansdowne a bronze statue. This little fact 
itself, we say, shows that the retiring Viceroy ruled India for six years with the 
dictum 0 dis for England and not for the Indians ever present i in his mind. 
With the single pai of the Age of Consent Act there is no other 
measure which can even b>, properly described as one having anything to do 
with public: good; while if we count the measures that directly or indirectly led 
ta the good of the En lish officers, the number of such measures will certainly 
stagger us. In fact, Lansdowne may be said to have come here especially 
for the purpose of over-fattening the English officers by over-weakening the 
geen rayat with debts; of nn his countrymen by half- starving the 
ndians. 


9. The Native Opinion (17) of the Zist January, in its English columns, 
writes :— Whatever the judgment history may pronounce upon the personal 
merits of Lord Lansdowne as our Governor-General, there is not much doubt 
that his administration will be marked in future as one remarkable for more 
than one event of more than ordinary importance. But it is one thing to have 
been at the head of an administration of more than g importance, and quite 
another to be distinguished for a special will and e — be for a distinct indivi- 
dual stamp which really great men have impressed upon the times in which they 
have lived and upon the events they have brought about. Even the most enthu- 
siastic admirer of His Lordship will not, we ure inclined to think, ask the public te 
give Lord Lansdowne the credit of possessing a marked individuality. He himself 
has not initiated any such far-reaching projects as have made the memory of 
Lord Ripon so dear to us and so bitter to the Anglo-Indian bureaucrat. No one 
will admit that Lord Dufferin, even though we leave out of account the coup 


de main which brought King Theebaw’s dominions under the British rule, was 


a statesman whose individuality rose ahove those colleagues who formed the Gov- 
ernment of India. Nothing of this kind can, without a stretch of imagination, 
be predicated of the second Liberal Unionist who was sent to guide the destinies 
of British India. And no one probably was more conscious of this than the 
noble Lord himself. Lord Lansdowne ‘drifted with the current, and the 

est praise that we can bestow upon him is that he has not, on the whole, 
taken us back, at least so far as he could. He has proved himself to be a thorough 
gentleman, and his utterances in places where he was far away from the influ- 
ences of the Simla coterie give reason to think that he would not have, had he 
been left to himself, furnished us with e Taal cause for discontent. 1 9 knew 
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long to recover. 
to the departing Vioersy, — * for the fact that he bas not “done more injury to 
them than what he has actually done. Besides, how far the drafted: address that 
has been voted would be acceptable to Lord Lansdowne is a serious question. 
The address is an insult to His Excellency, for nothing is so damning as faint 
praise. It statessimply that Lord Lansdowne was Viceroy of India for five years, 4 
and that he had many difficulties to encounter: itissignificantly silent as to a 
what success crowned His Excellency’s efforts to cope’ ‘with those ‘difficulties. 24 
We are glad that the prominent Native members of the ation raised a a 
strong protest the adoption of the address and made it clear to the world 
that the voted address was not the address of the people's representatives, butof 
Government nominees and imbecile jo-hukumwatllag. The classes that have 
most benefited by His Lordship’s administration have already set on f̃oot a 
movement to show their gratitude to Lord Lansdowne by collecting a sum of 
Be 30,000 to erect a statue in his honour. The Anglo-Indian oommuni 

ially the official portion of it, has reason to be thankful to the depa 
Viceroy, but the memorial that they may erect will be a monument, of injustice 
and unfair treatment to the people of this land. I Rist Goftdr (149), 3 sal its 
issue of the 21st J anuary, expresses somewhat similar sentiments. } 8 3 


11. The Shri Shivdji i (82) of the 19th, the Subodh Patrika (23) of the 21st 
January and several — of the week approve of the opposition of the 
Native members of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation to the proposal of the 
European members to present a farewell address to Lord - Lansdowne on ‘the 
occasion of his departure from India, ‘and enumerate the measures of His 
Lordship’s Government which are considered to be prejudicial to the interests 
of the country. The Shévdji adds that the Bombay people should show the 
same spirit of 9 and opposition if a farewell address to His Excel- 
lency Lord Harris is proposed a year hence, as has been displayed by the Native 
me x Abe of the Calcutta Municipality. 


12. The Dnydn Prakash (14) of the 22nd January, in its English dit, 
writes :—Some of the English papers are rejoicing in 


His Highness Amir Abdul 
Rahm arc . the fact, or rather in the rumour, that Abdul Rahman is 


Nun and i thinking of paying a visit to England. Sir Mortimer 
ita cont Dee Tete Durand's mission has resulted in two things. The first is 
that the annual subsidy of the Amir is increased by one- 


half. We leave it to our readers to think whether this result of the mission ought 0 
make us glad or sad. The second result is that the Amir has begun to think about 


paying a visit to England. Here, too, we do not see what there is in the rumour 
to make us rejoice. What will be the benefit to us, even if the Amir resol¥es 
. Paying a visit to England and does carry out his resolution ? In . —— 
ace, the Amir knows’ between what two fires he is; and 
that wears a crown lies generally, tie Amir's head is ‘fat more 
Northern Bear is, of course, ready to pounce ‘upon Afghanistan, ‘and Ati 
nee} 18' well 8 of ‘this readiness on ico before h eee his r eso. * : eig abe ur 3 
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hom powerful ‘the © Baglish mation isi! Wei certainly: objeution 
eee Let him go to England and lef Engla 

1 1 in a > hang rgeous fashion, but Pe at = N the 
o the Shah of, P % Visit. to agg, and 
. 8 of n that were given in his 
en that the Sh 1 plies in England, as the ally 
1525 was ma of India. The late 


intai ined for the benefit 
e K cei man who raised is voice against the injustice at that 
The Amir is an ally of En; 49 105 the alliance is maintained, of course, 
for the benefit of India, 80 the Anglo-India Ans always say. The natural infer- 
ence, therefore, will be that tha ace cost. of eiae him in England should be 
taken from India, If England is to take from us 105 cost of ens the 
Amir, we hope most eee that the Amir may not go to England 75 


18. The same newspaper writes: — The Commons: and the Lords of Great 

N. Britain have at last quite coolly permitted the Secre- 
“Power given to the Seoro- tary of State for India to borrow to the extravagant 
tary 75 ca ater 1 to amount of 10,000, 000. This news, we are sure; will 
Tagan“ “ee an m pe read by the millions of India with groans. Ho- 
— long is this to continue? Is it to continue till tlie 
last stra w breaks. the camel’s back ? £10,000,000 to be borrowed in gold! ‘The 
whole of the nation from year’s end to year’s end is ¢rying for a decrease in the 
. ominiously A. English expenditure, while Britain, instead of: listening to 
— has the coolness to go and increase the ever-increasing burden. The 


4 thing that we can do at such sights is to sigh deeply atid cry loudly. — 


14. The Indian Spectator (3), in its issue of the 21st January, writes: — 

We hope the rumour that the Famine Insurance grant 

r _jnsurance Fund for the current year is, in all robability, to be sacri- 
“financial —.— of India. ficed to the exigencies of the nancial year may proye 
false. The result of any such step, however tempting 

for the: moment, catinot but exercise a baneful influence upon much- needed 
public works, The grant has been deliberately created for a specific purpose, 
and it must be devoted to that purpose. Its diversion to other purposes, and 
its non-existence for a time, too, justly called forth the severést eriticiam from 
the press and the public organizations. The rumoured action. cannot fail to 
evoke equally strong protests. It is wrong policy and -ought never even be 
thought of, for the —— of public works ‘of the kind originally resolved upon 
is fraught with grave to famine-stricken tracts. Government are pledged 


te do something vee the gend in view every year, ‘and pa tant | in i 
‘recede now. 5 


15. The same newspapes, in its issue of the 24th January, writes The 


reply of the Government to the representation of the 


Reply of Government to Poona Särvajanik Sabha unent the exchange com- 
2. representation of the 


pensation allowance is far from satisfacto The 
cant tha — anon: fact that the grantees of the allowance had 50 legal 
sation allowance, claim upon the Government has been admitted, and 
yet it is contended that the action was absolutely 
| necessary,” that the distress was so widespread and severe that it was absolutely 
necessary in the interests of the public service, and as a matter of policy, to 
grant some relief. While regret is expressed at this, it is urged that. the Com- 
pensation is no more than sufficient to alleviate the distress which prevailed.“ 
Ine Sabha is told that its arguments did not satisfy the Government of India 
that“ the concession could have been avoided, or that a less; costly measure of 
relief would have met the circumstances. of the case.” In this connection we 
would ask the Government of India whether they are equally prepared to satisfy 
all the moral—and many of them pee too—claims oft the 4 of the country 
upon them? The tax-paye self an equal, if not a A sufferer 
from the fluctuations in e and a special consideration , kor one party 
done ia not a commendable poficy . 8 5 times of, distress and. scarcity other 
_seryants, of Government are ‘obliged fa; curtail their expenses without ap any 
oe hel . and 5 rae © ang een en mee pus, i plc trek t 
game, G. Cis te ae tid 2 > ad sad . 
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ren: hment af de, che ah s of the Boal 
cst Charoh e. 5 - Govertitnent of India are un eenbedry 
burden upon the revenues’ of “the Mar tm pird, thd . 
RaneeT anche (184), in its isoud of the 23rd January,’ saye -e do 13 4 0 
tend that the charges of giving religious instrurtion to the: British \svidiers in 
India should not fall upon the Indian treasuty, but what we do dontend ia that 
a similar charge for conveying Christian instruction to several Obristian serra 
of Government, Christian merchants and traders’ and other Christian subjects 
should not fall on the impoverished Indian treasury: It is. evidently an er- 
orbitant charge that an army of thirty thousand British soldiers: should: cost 
annually: 16 lakhs of — for its religious instruction! It i ale 
striking that while 14 lakhs are apportioned’ to Protestant eeblesinstical estab 
lishments, only 2 lakhs are given to Catholic establishments, when the number 
of Catholics in India is said to be far larger thau that: of: the Protestanti. 
Moreover, the Christian and particularly the Protestant po lation is better 
off pecuniarily than the Natives and ought to pay for its own te instruction» 
It is to be hoped that non-official members of the Supreme Legislative Gouneil 
will, by interpellation, elicit information as to the number of Christian Churches 
in India, the strength of the ecolesiastical establishment, the expenditure iheur- 
red, and whether the labours of the ecclesiastical. establishment of Government 
are confined to military cantonments or are extended to public ber oat 
— 2 [The Rdjyabaakta (147) of the same date exp nilar 
ments 


17. The Kuiser-e-Himd (408) of the 21st January, i in its  Buglieh * 
1 bene G writes: — The Ofium Commission, which has ¢o trive 
and the dene. 80 far placed to drag along its slow length for nearly three m an 
before it. past, is most likely to te mingte its .¢ N. 
ence very soon. Its ngs ha ve been of A meet 
dreary’ and wearisome character, not to say aught of U their unprofitablen 
Its failure was discounted from the very outset of its existence, and. none an 
deny that the forecast made about its labours has been more than realised. 
course, the Commission proclaimed from * housetops that it was open. 
and sundry, advocates and opponents. t it knew yell how the plans 


ans Wi 
laid by the authorities and what, —— would. be, the oharaster of the ba 
of the evidence. All the resources, diplomacy and influence at, the command. * 


the Government of India ha ve been employed, we make bold , to say, to over- 
whelm, so to say, the Commission with pure official evidence tending to à fore 


gone conclusion. It was determined to discredit the anti-opiumists, , and discre- 
dited it has most. assuredly. Whether it i is a circumstance on which. it can. 
songs of triumph, we leave it to the conscience of the authorities to say. 
leave it to them to question their inmost hearts and declare whether the varlety 
of means they have employed to tout evidence ‘favouring their views has on 
of a character whieh can bear the fierce light of searching and honest criticism. 
The extent of their influence may be imagined when a body of clergy ‘calling 
themselves Christians, an established clergy dependent for the maintenance 
their order on their good will, come forward, too, to join the parrot ery of-those 
who advocate the opium traffic! But wonders never cease, and we mead ther 
wonder not if those Christian clergy also take sides in this war o the knife 
with the officialised opiumists. But whatever the sgeret official d other kindred 
influences may be, we are firmly of belief that like murder truth, will: be gut. 
Despite these influences truth will assert itself 5 it asserted in the matter 2 
the House of Commons resolution regarding * 

military cantonments. Al we see the hand i ot P 

eialised Opium Commission. Nemesis in the persons of — 00 
Bankipur — already made itself heard. And 5 2 sorry 5 
‘did these give out before the: Commissionem!! reudounds 
of the Indian ‘Association of Calcutta’ that it Sent 
Sas coon wa 
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which should be tees to ‘prevent. Poppy ‘cultivation save for utilising — 
or medicinal purposes. We purposely refrain from going into the 
nancéal aspect of the opium question. Our views are well-known, but there 
will be tame be oe to reiterate them with greater emphasis a little later om. 
All tha refer saying on this a is that the revenue aspect 
of it as Saat ie the authorities is a, huge bugbear. Opium revenue 
is dest 9 dwindle whether anti-opiumists cry aloud against it and; gain 


that we 


. day or not. The revenue is declining for years past at an average of 30 


lakhs net per annum, and will eontinue to decline at the same rate or even a 
greater rate. Meanwhile this annual defleieney is more than made up by other 
sources of revenue. The uninitiated in Indian finance do not see it, but the 
initiated discern it as clearly as the noon-day sun. These refuse to believe in 
the bugbear which the Government is raising.. But for the huge burden of 


military expenditure we should have never witnessed the Herculean efforts the 


Government is now making to keep up the revenue, Are the public aware 
that the diink revenue has increased fourfold in the last twenty years? Pare 
passu with the decline in opium receipts the revenue from liquor has risen 
even in a higher proportion | n is the Government thus misleading: the 


public f 
18. The Indu Prakdsh (16) of the 22nd January, in its English columns, 


writes :—Lord Lansdowne this week hands over the 
Despatch of the Govern- reins of his office to his successor. The last official act 


ment of Indie ane the of goodness that he has done to the people of this Jand 


Indi C 
Peete 3 he is his despatch on the simultaneous examination 


question. The despatch is not yet before the public ; 
but the London correspondent of the Bombay Gazette wires that the despatch, 
while pointing out insuperable difficulties to the satisfactory working of such a 
scheme, states that the Government of India could not, even if the scheme were 
technically workable, approve of its introduction in view of the grave objections 
to such a measure-which are set forth, and therefore the Government recommend. 
that such an innovation should not be hazarded. We await with interest thd 
publication of the despatch, so that we can judge of the grave objections to the 
measure which are insuperable in official eyes. The despatch, however, will 
surprise no one. Lord Lansdowne by his various acts has abundantly proved 
that he lacks true statesmanship and is a weak tool in the hands ef the mighty 
services. He may be personally good intentioned, but we feel bound to say 
that he is too weak and powerless to resist the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. It 
now remains to be seen what view of the matter recommends itself to the 
Secretary of State. Of course the final word will lie with the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, —4 we have no doubt that our redoubtable Indian Member of Parliament 
and his co-adjutors will not give uP the chase without a hard and deadly 


fight. 


19. The Mahrdtta (5), in its issue of the 21st January, writes: We have 

no reason to apprehend that Lord Kimberley will simply adopt the opinion of 
Lord ‘Lansdowne’s Government as expressed in their despatch on the simulta- 
neous examinations question. He is more directly concerned to carry out the 
of the House of Commons than they. Moreover, he cannot afford to 
forget that, at the best, the authorities out here are in the position of an advocate 
or a witness, rather than that of a judge in this particular question. By preju- 
dice and temperament they are naturally disposed to find reasons on the 
negative side rather than on the positive one. ror at tthe head of the Gov- 
ernment there had been a statesman of independent and liberal views, some 
other opinion than that at which the Government of India have arrived 


‘might perhaps have been expected. But no one has yet succeeded in dis- 


covering such qualities in the departing Viceroy, whatever else he may be 


endowed with. Lord Kimberley, if he is a shrewd statesman, cannot fail 


to make proper allowance for this fact also, and if he does it,—and we have 


no reason to fear that he will not, —he will do something positive in the matter. 
8 Some modus vivendé; he i is, we think, morally bound to find, and cannot easily 


me the attitude of Wem 


6 us that the Indian Government have found 
enient to adopt 


en ‘the domination of n en 21 
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the Government of: India, with all the Provincial Go yposec 
to holding examinations for the Indian Civil Service simulte rin‘ india and 
in England. We really were more or less prepared, for this 7. It is not 
possible, humanly speaking, for selfish bureaucrats to agree readily to lose the 
advantages which they and their kith and kin at home are enjo Ving aud to 
lose for whom? For the conquered Indians. Let the — minority uf 
the philanthropists in England cry themselves hoarse if they want, but the 
white. officers here in India will have, or rather will do their 1 to ‘have, 
their own way. Is India for the Indians or for England?’ This may be 
a ‘puzzling question” to that inexperienced and impractical set of men in 
‘England who have not the least idea of how England’s prestige is to be kept 
up in India, but it has never been and is no more @ puzzling question to the 
white despots in this country. India is for England and not for In 
That is the plain and unequivocal answer which they give, if not by words at 
least by their actions. India is the pasture-land specially reserved for the 
white race of England, and no black man should be allowed to step in even for 
a single moment —nay, not even for one mouthful of grass. The whole report 
of the Government ot India is not yet before. us and consequently we cannot 
vet say anything definitely about the arguments on which the Government of 
India and also the Provincial. Governments have based their opinion. Lord 
Lansdowne throughout the whole of his career has done nothing for the good 
of the country ; whatever he did, he did for the good of his kith and kin, and 
this new piece is of course in keeping with his policy. On the eve of his depar- 


ture he is leaving this legacy behind for his search rs and they will, 
no doubt, be deeply grateful to bim. 


21. The Katser-c-Hind (105) of the 21st January, in its Bosh 8 


Publication of the draft writes In Bombay „it seems, judging rem the tenor 


of the article which appeared in the columns of the 


Service-demanded. Times of India on Friday last, the ruling authorities are 
: determined to bring down the standard of examination 
for appointments to the Provincial Service to the level gg the Matriculation or 
the University School Final! This, it seems, would signify that the 9 . 
ment here is still as deadly opposed to the maimed reform as it was at the 
of the publication of the report of the Public Service Commission. Nay more. 
Judging from the spirit in which it is sought to recruit the two important 
branches of the service, namely, the revenue and the judicial, it is clear that 
the authorities aim at giving another blow to higher’ "bation. At present the 
Mämlatdars and Subordinate J udges, for whose training and ability there nave 
been nothing but the highest praise from all quarters, are recruited from the 
ranks of the University arts and law graduates. But it appears that in the 
future the severe ordeal through which a B.A. or an LL.B. passes will be no 
passport whatéver to qualify him for a revenue or judicial post! This is, 
indeed, a reform in our new-fangled Provincial Service with a vengeance | 
Then, if the. general test is simply a School Final Examination test, what will 
be the intellec/wal status of the service? Our readers should endeavour to recall 
at this stage the genesis of this new Provincial Service, It was because the 
authorities had by their own acts brought the Statutory Civil Service into 
eneral ill-odour that we wished it to be reformed and reconstructed on ibe 
isis. of open competition. It was, in brief, to e a substitute for simultaned 
examinations 8. . That was the genesis of the present Provincial Service. 
that it will be clear to all that if the Government of, Bombay at present, con- 
feat die ‘art such: absurd and. bigal e intellectual tests es wt me 


16: 


dur enlightened community. We must therefore no longer wait, but set at once 
agitating about the absurdity of the rules sdid to be in contemplation for degrad- 
ing the Provincial Service to the level of the service of superior clerks. Let 
our organized publit bodies lose no time in taking aetion in the matter lest it 
be too late. We may take it for granted that our contemporary speaks on 
authentic information information of which we ourselves have had some ink- 
ling: Our contemporary thinks that the ultimate decision rests with the Seere- 
tary of State. True, but he may hot be aware that the Secretary of State will 
simply ‘say ditto: to what the Government of India may recommend: And 
unless the rules have failed to meet the sanction of that Government, we 
do not see what remedy this presidency may have if it turn out too true, as we 
have no doubt about it ourselves, that the rules are in essence to govern the 
récruitment of the Provincial Service in future. Under the circumstances; it is 
to he devoutly hoped that the Government of Bombay will for its own reputa- 
tion pause and consider before it publishes the rules. It would do well were it 
to elicit public criticism thereon before finally obtaining the sanction of the 
Government of India. It is the only statesmanlike step it could take. As the 
Times of India has pertinently observed, with whomsoever the decision of the 
question may rest, we trust that the advantage of inviting suggestions on the 
scheme before it becomes an accomplished fact will not be lost sight of.“ The 
Government of Bombay has — a severe lesson by the criticism passed on 
it in the matter of the rules regarding the Legislative Council. Let us hope 
that it has profited by that lesson and is willing to respond to enlightened 
ublic opinion before taking another rash step which may overwhelm it with 
ust criticism of a more vigorous and decisive character than the one in reference 


* 


to the rules aforesaid. 


22. The Gujarati (103) of the 21st January, in its English columns, ob- 
‘pérves :—The local Government are said to have already formulated the Provineial 
Bervice scheme under the time-honoured veil of secrecy.. If the general out- 
line as sketched by the Times of India be correct in the main, we must 
‘say that it would be difficult to conceive an arrangement more caleulated to 
accentuate and intensify racial differences, to exercise a deteriorating influence 
‘upon the judicial and revenue service, to discourage the cause of higher educa- 
tion and to lower the tone and efficiency of administration in what is known .as 
the most advanced presidency in India. The whole scheme appears to be of a 
ecidedly retrograde character. If rumours are to be believed, the Bombay 
Government have actually proposed to place Matriculates in the place of the 
present LL.B. Subordinate Judges after two years’ probation in the revenue line 
and after passing the higher departmental examination. We doubt if the High 
Court Judges will consent to such a degradation of the judicial service, which, 
with its present constitution, has given the highest satisfaction to every bodz 
The local Government seems to have endeavoured to assimilate the Provincial 
‘Service scheme to the Imperial Service scheme. There also civilians have tc 
: ie the higher departmental examination before entering the judicial line. 
But this test, as compared with the LL.B. test, is decidedly of an inferior character 
and would be most delusive under the new scheme. The revenue line is bein 
gradually recruited by graduates, and if no University distinction or status is a 
necessary qualification for entrance into the Revenue and Judicial Departments, 
none would care to aspire for ecademic honours when even matriculates can 
hope to jump to the bench at once. Nowhere has the principle of distributin 
Places according to race been followed. The introduction of this retrograde 
‘princi le for the first time in this enlightened province would engender un- 
desirable feelings and encourage inconvenient demands Where none now exis 
For the sake of the reputation of Lord Harris’ administfation we are willi 
‘to believe that the scheme is a myth, pure and simple, But if it has any 
substantial foundation, we must Bay it is an attempt to go half a century ack. 
7 ards, which is destined to be resented even with greater indignation. that V 
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men Gn re 3 the new rovingial Service Times 9 

given the details of a scheme which, it Nan as, 4 joutidéntly rumoure 0 
been drawn up by Government. If the ruddour' . pu 
shall have cause to be entirely dissatisſied with the proposed scheme. It is 
objectionable on more grounds than one. It is therefore very necessary’ that oo 
scheme drawn up by Government shouid be made public’ and an < N 
given to the publie to judge of the justice and fairness of the scheme 
any suggestions that they may think fit to do. Experience is said to de the 
best. teacher, and if the experience that the Government have got in connection 
with the rules under the new Councils Abt does not teach them to take the 
right course and avoid the rock, they shall have to thank themselves. Mean 
while people must thank the energetic Secretary of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha 
and the Times of J ndia for af timely suggestions to the. Bombay Govern- 

ment. | 


24. The Din Bandhu (11); j in its issue: of the 21st January, complains that 
wien. te ike! ids the provisions of the Indian Factories’ Act: are net 
Factories ck. properly enforoed, saying that every mill- hand does not 
get leavs on every Sunday or any other day of the week 
as required by the Act, and seyergl of them are made to work for months together 
without a day's rest, and that the hours of work of female labourers, dend al 
being diminished, have been increased by the present arrangements. wiry 
25. The Chanddnshu (28), in its issue of the Alst January, 
n | a h the Registration Department gt 
being tration Depart. vented by Government with the good object 
ment and the dgriculturists. ; 
ide the agricaltariste from their — “oe 
seems that Government now look upon it as a source Of income and 
department. has consequently become like the Forest, the Salt and the zi thn 
Departments an instrument of oppression. Whenever the agriculturists, remarks 
the paper, think of their miseries in connection with these departments, e must 
be holding Government responsible for their ruined condition. 9 


26. With reference to the statement that during the ten years entity 
1890-91 no less a sum than Rs. 1,07,68,700 has been 
A r * * 2 advanced by the Government of India in loans for 
wept. 9 tekaieeiee. works of improvement or the purchase of seed and 
cattle in times — Bisa the ./dm-e-Jamshed 2150 

in its issue of the 27th January, says: — livy of Government is 
creditable and it is to be hoped that the me iceroy will continue’ and ited 
it. Weare afraid the agricultural classes are not sufficiently aware of the 
readiness of Government to advance loans for improyements, and they ought to 
be informed that a loan from Government carrying a small interest is more 
ad vantageous to them than the loans obtained from money-lenders who charge 
interest from 30 to 40 per cent. and ruin their debtors hopelessly. This inform- 
ation can be best conveyed by the vernacular press, whose help ought to be 
sought in the matter. ‘I'he loans for works of improyement should be advanced, 
not through Talätis and other lower subordinates of the Revenue Department, but 
through the subordinates of the Agricultural Department. In the latter depart- 
ment University graduates who have reveived 3 See for agriculture: may 
be ysefully employed, entrusting them with the work of seeing that the loans 
are not wasted by the agriculturists and reqnizing. them to “giv due advice to 
farmers in the prosecution: of their agriculturpl pursuits. If sueh an atramge- 
ment be ale, the agricultural, loans wie Aspe to. better: bare N at 
Present. ad, 

27. ‘The ohen (208), 1 its im of we Bhs Janus | 


| pantie sade "oe ett the the sentiments or feeli 


of procaring snpplies for offi- 


_ Hee with the supply of provisions. . Poor. ble and ather ü 0 


A 6 1 . bandes the p ive 


The — (84 in ite issue ot the 27th January, 
7 Jdm-e-Jamshed has already noticed that in many in- 
1 com eres, that no Native. stances little care is taken by Government to ascertain 
pointed on the of the Natives, and here is one 
h tariffs prevailing more instance. A committee has been appointed to 
on the B. B. & d. Land Ba meet at Calcutta to consider the teleg tariffs pre- 
a Railways. vailing on the B. B. & C. I and the East India Railway 
lines and this committee consists entirely of European 
offices. Have the Natives no concern whatever with these tariffs ? And if they 
have, why was no Native nominated to it to ascertain tlie wishes of the Natives ? 


29. The Indian Spectator (8), in its issue of the 21st January, writes: 
3 Whatever offence Sir Dennis FitzPatrick may have 
Sir Dennis Fita Patrick given to the ultra-radical party by his circular dis- 
siroular as regards thesystem approving of school-boys taking part in political 
eials on tour approved. movements, he is sure to merit its commendation for 
the manner in which he has issued oaders for putting 
down the objectionable system of procuring supplies for offivials on tour. When 
the people come to see dearly that they are under no obligation whatsoever to 
furnish supplies gratis to officials, they may become less ready to submit to such 
exactions. We hope Sir Dennis’s expectations will be realised, now that he 
has ordered that copies of the above proclamation should be printed on some 
bright coloured paper of foolscap size with the Royal arms at the head to attract 
attention, and posted up at some conspicuous ventral place in every village and 
at all public offices and police stations. This is asit should be. We should be 
glad to.see other Provincial Governments adopting similar measures in their own. 
territories: If they are needed in the Panjab, they are not less called for 1 
where, for the evil is all but common over the country. It is not, therefore, too 
much to expect that something of the kind will soon be done everywhere. Some 
credit for this must be given to the Homourable the Raja of Bhinga, for it was. 
he who interpellated the Government of India on the subject. That interpella- 


tion was the very first in exercise of the new right. It is, therefore, a matter 


of no small satisfaction that what was thus sought to be done is being realised in 
so short a time, at least in one province: of the country. We are not without 
hopes that. similar orders will be issued everywhere. But the duty of Govern- 
ment will hardly end there. The orders will have to be strictly enforced. 


80. A correspondent, writing from Kbämgaon in Berär to the Rémdés. ( 740 

of the 20th January, says: — The supply of provisions. 
E Supply * to officers en tour is the most oppressive of the evils 
Ber. " the people here suffer from, as can be seen from the 
following account: of what occurred when. all the 

Baropesn officers assembled here (Thämgaon] during last Christmas. In 
order to secure the favour of their swperiors the taluka officers forcibly obtained 
supplies from the people. Grass and firewood were not paid for at all, while 
the other articles were purchased at half their market prices. Besides this 
thousands of plantain-trees were forcibly taken away from their owners for pre- 
paring a temporary garden for the comfort ef the white demigods! If any 
one protests against this he is told im reply that he would be considered disloyal 
if he did not allow himself to be plundered five or ten times a year, while he had 
had to put up with frequent plunders under the Mogal rule. The grievances of: 
the Mahärs aid other low-caste people are indescribable. Hundreds of them are 
forced into service a week b. fore the arrival of European officers to do the work of 
sweeping the roads by which the bfficers are to aoe and the ground on which 
their tents are to be n de Ane not e hese Gaye. e 


eee by beggin days. lapur and 
seme other places assaults were commi 1 9 been n nee 
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App 1 
to Rae Bahédur 8 R. Jathür, Omg as B ublie . yn 

2 Public e, fone Ke of the 1 95 

know how much truth there is in thie rumour. What claim bas! Barre 
to that appointment? That he was once quite unjustly appointed to act 
that place is no reason why the injustice should be — by ‘giving him that 
appointment permanently. But then injustice, like ear never on 
under British rule, especially when the conflict is between an Indian atid an 
Englishman. R40 Bahädur Vishnu Moreshwar Mahé} jani, M. A., who has been 
serving as Educational Inspector for so many years, is au able and e 
offver. He is a scholar of the first water aud is very popular not only in Berär, 
but even in this part of the country. If there is any man who ought to sucesed 
Rao Bahädur Shriräm Bhikäji to his high post, he is Mr. Mahäjani. Government 
may certainly be said to be contemplating an act of wanton — 2 if they 
are thinking of depriving Mr. Mahäjani of his due by appointi Barrett 
as Director of Public Instruction after RAO Bahadur Shrirém B chiji Jathadr’s 
retirement, The publie men of Akola, Amrdoti and other districts in Berar 
ought to rouse themselves up and be on the look-out now. The present 
century is a century of three P’s—Petition, Platform, ani Press. We * 
therefore ask our brethren in Berar. to os ares Tava # oy ares, by speeches, 
and by the newspaper press. 


82. The Gujardt Mitra (104) of the 21st J anuary, in its Baglish . 
Vrites: — Mr. Theodore Beck is an Englishman and a 
The Mobammxdan Anglo- Christian of Christians, but his anti-Congress procli- 
wy ome Tedia and roar vities are likély to make hima much greater favourite 
thereon. ‘ of the followers of the Arabian Prophet sha, ‘even 
: Mr. Alex. Webb, who is now busy prop: fae 
Moslem faith in America. He has got together a few Mubamm npg 

conjunction with the old Sayad of Alighar, to form what is called the Maham- 
ery. a Anglo-Oriental Defence Association of Upper India, His address to his 
patient and admiring listeners breathes all the venom of Anglo-Indian creed, 
which alone would induce that fallacious belief that the National Congress and 
the cow. protection movements are responsi ible for the scenes of inter-communal 
risings that recently enacted themselves in Bombay and elsewhere, A national 
libel of a more damaging character it is difficult to conjecture. [Several other 
papers of the week express similar sentiments, The Kasser-e-Hind (105), in its 
issue of the 2lst January, styles the movement a miracle of 30th December, 
and Mr. Beck a new prophet and saviour * the Anglo-Indians and Muham- 


88. The Kdside Mumbai 189), in ite 3 issue of the 26th January, says — — 

It is to be regretted that the Aaiser-e-Hind (105) and several other Gujatiti 
newspapers conducted by Pärsis should have made, in their issues of last nt 
undesirable remarks in connection with the Muhammiadan Anglo-Indian ‘De 

Association —— at Aligbar. er a ne question in the: ee | of the 
Paria u try to give much importance 

— fey Ma twill do ‘them good or other 
— a movement started by any other 
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84. Tho Gujardtt 108 , in 10 lor dt Ae Biot Janunty, approre of the 

g (108), in issued by the Bengal Gove nt in connec- 
2 ** . ed — tion with the Alg ok cows, remarking ‘that as the 
nept in connection with the old Muhammadan rulers. Mea g res the religious 

ee cows, and ‘a re- feelings of the dus, 8 ought also to do 

te ocher Governments the dame, and that if other Governments issue circulars 

nit. S  gtinitar to that of the Bengal Government there will 
be no more disturbancés | in the country hereafter in connection with the caw 
We. [Several other papers of the week express similar sentiments.] — 


86. The Bharat Bhrdta (174), in its issue of the 16th January, says: 
83 A meeting of the Gaorakshan Sabha at Nagpur is to 0 
tion pies soak shortly held and all che Gaorakshan Sabhäs and 
Fy the advocates of cow-protection in the country should 
send. their representatives to that meeting, so that a representative ‘meeting for 
the whole of India may be held and rules for the protection of the cow to be 
followed by the Sabhas and advocates of cow- protection may be passed by It. 
Cow-protection is the best and necessary work, but it has become very difficult, and 
the work of making rules on the subject is not easy. The Gaorakshan Sabha of 
Négpur will not by itself be able to accomplish the work, which requires the aid 
of us, Muhammadans, Pärsis, Christians and other well-wishers of India. 
To protéct the oo. is the highest religious work of the Hindus, and their feelings 
are hurt by the slaughter or torture of the cow. Agriculture is the main stay of 
India, and its prosperity solely depends on cattle, and hence all people should join 
in the work of cow-protection. me persons imagine that cow-protection gives 
rise to opposition on the part of the Muhammadans and Christians and makes 
enemies of them, and therefore, we say, the help of all people is indispen- 
sible. Such rules as would effectually 1 the work of cow- protection, 
removing all differences that may exist, ought therefope to be pa: with the 
consent of all. We therefore request the N lag pur Gaorakshan Sabha and the 
os ar representative meeting to admit into the Sabha educated Muham- 
ans, Christiana ur other classes as representatives of their respective 
communities, to listen attentively to their representations, and explain ta them 
the’ advantages of cow-protection ; to pass such rules as would not hurt the 
. feelings of any peaple in India; to explain to all that cow-protectiqn js not 
to be resorted to because cow-slaughter hurts the feelings of the Hindus, 
but because it is beneficial to the country, and to obtain their consent to it; not 
to admit into cow-protection societies persons who would foment quarrels and 
dissensions ; and to submit rules to public comments and has als after oe 

have been tor some time before the public. 
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36. The Subodh “Pa/rika (21), in its issue of the 21st January, 1 the 


following comments on the Bombay rt rca ctr 


0 ments on tbe G 
_. Comment on on the Bom. resolution on the Bombay riots :—It is satisfacto 


bay. riots. note that Government have thanked all those o sd 

= who took part in the suppression of the riots and 
have refused to * that the cow- protection socjeties are mainly responsible 
for the riots as alleged by Mr. Vincent and the Times a/ India. On the whole, 
the resolution appears to aim at pleasing all, but we cannot say how far this aim 
has been attained. Like the general publio Geayernment are also in the dark as 
to tle causes of the riots. While, on — hand, they deny in weak language that 
the riots were due to the cow-protection movement, they assert, on the other, to 
our great astonishment, that the Musalmans commit riots on account of. being 
backward in education and Government sepvice. ot on account of apprehensions 
of their religion being in danger. By making such an assertion Government. 
wee to sie with the Musplpiang ang to admit the correctness of their ap- 

It would have been: better if ‘Government had 3 deep 
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‘the time and place of the commencement: a the i, uflicien: 

force had been ordered and ‘stationed at the iat ot muc 
violence would have been prevented. 5 concur wih overnmen 
the opinion that it is inexpedient to hold à public enquiry into the mat 2 
commission. In conclusion, we are glad to say that neither the. — 44 
the Hindus raised their hands against Government servants, and both remainal 
loyal to the Government. [Several other papers of the week make una 
comments on the Government resolution. | 


37. The Sahkrdtta (5), in its issue of the 21st January, shiv We rettet 
dast time to the new factor in the administration, and especially police ad miuistra- 
tion, which the Bombay Government have discovered, viz., the power of combina- 
tion on the part of mili-hands for evil as well as good. But, as we said last time, 
‘this part ol the resolution is so vaguely worded that it is difficult to make out 
what thé authorities precisely mean. From the way the matter is put, it 
not unreasonably be inferred that Government have both praise antl, blame for 
what the mill-hands did on the’occasion. So far as they acted strictly in self- 
defence, Government might fairly be understood to praise them, inasmudh us 
thereby not only did they act within the well-known provisions of the law, 
but in a manner assisted the authorities in checking the rising flood of the 
Muhammadan fury. ‘So far, however, as they exceeded the right of self«defende, 
as it is conceivable they may have done, Government perhaps intended to blame 
W and so far we should think rightly. If such a construction can be fairly 

put, as we think ät might, then the public will not have much reason to com- 
8 inst this part of the resolution. But the wording is so vague, and the 
— so brief, that it is difficult to say with certainty what the authorities 
‘are really driving at. If they mean, however, as they have been understood 
to mean in some quarters, that they class the action of the mill-hande en that 
occasion under pure evil, then they must be:considered to have been regrettably 
ill-considered in their judgment. There is another portion of the document 
in question with which also the publio has just reason to find fault, and for the 
same reason, viz., its vagueness and incompleteness. Government assuming for 
the nonce a philosophical attitude, refer to a feeling on the part of the Muham - 
madans of being every where edged out by the Hindus. Here the least that 
they could have done was to say whether they regarded this feeling as well- 
founded or ill-founded.. We ourselves are inclined to believe that te Govern- 
ment mean the former, but it was certainly due to the public and to the Hindu 
public especially, and the enlightened portion of the Muhammadan public also, 
that such an incomplete and therefore possibly misleading statement should not 
have been made in a document that is issued by the highest authority in the 
presidency and that seems to be final on the momentous question at issue. We 
might even say, it was due to themselves to add such an explanatory and 
qualifying cause, because the authorities are hever weary-of declaring, and with 
Perfect wisdom, that they always try to hold an even balance between the two 
communities. Such are some of the im erfections and shortcomings of the 
document in question. Now that they have appeared, through whosdever’s 
Gaitelessness, the least that the public can ask Gern to do is to see that 
they are removed in a supplementary resolution, if necessary, or in any other 


way the authorities might think fit. Government might also condescend to 
assure the anxious public: that their oonfldential enquiries as to the immediate 
eutbreak and as to the way in which it assumed an rorule wilt be form are still 


continued, and that as soon as they are complete their resu 
whatever be its nature. 
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‘the police or any other authority beten unished those Hindus who atta 
q val Ne But * say that the people are not b 

1 ‘consid as undeserved the aceiisations brought | Hii 
prt „being ‘excited at the insult given by the 
Töoligi retaliated by attacking the latter? That ignorant ple not 
Won things again, arrangements should be made to give them free education. 
A present agi itations for acquiring ing political rights are being carried on througliout 
the country a and Government will sooner or later be pe to pa same 
‘attention to them. If ignorance becomes more powerful, Government will find 
it considerably difficult to enforce their — as was clearly seen at the 


time of the recent riots, and it is necessary first of all to give education to 
those that are ignorant. ‘ 


89. The Raghav Bhushan (73), in its issue of the 22nd January, while 
„ ee ON writing on the subject of the squabbles between the 
I ide Nasik District. os Hindus and Musalmans at Yeola, states that attempts 
were lately made at effecting a reconciliation between 
the two sections of the community by submitting the matters in dispute to 
arbitration by a Panch, but without success,as the Musalmans would not have 
atbitrators from places other than the towns of Dhulia, Malegaon and Nasik, while 
the: Hindus contended that there should be no restriction as to the places from 
-which the arLitrators were selected; mentions some cases of assault on Hindus by 
Musalmans, saying that great panic is prevalent among the Hindus on account 
of the Musalmans freely roaming about in the streets with sticks in their hands 
day and night and the local police not venturing to arrest them, while they 
freely make arrests of Hindus in the streets carrying sticks in their hands, 
that on account of the present disturbance several respectable men of both. 
the communities are said to have left the town, that additional police force has- 
arrived to keep order in the town and that a large meeting of Hindus was held 
on Saturday evening at the temple of Chandeshvari to.concert measures to 
alleviate tlie nt distress, at which the following resolutions were adopted: 
(1) That a deputation should wait on the Bombay Government, (2) that the 
decision of the Panch or arbitration should be accepted by the Hindus, (3) 
that if by day or night a Hindu is found to be in an unpleasant position on public 
thoroughfares all should render him assistance, (4) that the en suspending 
dealings with Musalmans should not be broken before the differences are settled 
by arbitration, and (5) that Government being unable to protect the Hindus 
some of the latter should be engaged to do that work. 


40. On the same subject the Sudhdrak (22) of the 22nd January says :— 
Yeola seems to be in a state of partial anarchy, In broad daylight and in 
public thoroughfares Musalmans are found to be assaulting Hindus; before 
sunset silence prevails everywhere, and no Hindu ventures to go out during 
night time. ‘The local theatre caught fire a few days ago while the Kirloskar 
dramatic company was performin g on the stage. The people appear to be 
strongly of opinion that the Musalmans are instigated by Government. We do 
not know why Government do not take due notice of ‘this state of things, [The 
Nasik Vritt (63) of the 20th idem writes to the same effect. The Kesari (50) 
of the 23rd idem hears from “ one who knows” that peace has not yet been 


restored in the town, and not a day passes without witnessing a Hindn e 
and beaten by a Musalman.] 


41. In alluding to the riot cases tried at the last criminal sessions at 
Bombay, the Gujardti (103), in its issue of the Alst 

Remarks on the sentences January, observes:—The Honourable Mr, Justice 
pened on the. ragtere ab the. Bayley, who’ presided at the sessions, has been 


last criminal sessions of the 


Bombay High Court. strict in passing sentences on the Hindu and Mu- 
a hammadan rioters. It is desirable that. exemplary 
sentences should be pares on the ringleaders for the safety af the lives and 
7 roperty of the sean} e, and this object could haye been 8 5 er if fe 
by law, inflicted less severe sentences on them. ‘The riots were 

the folly of some persons, and many of those ‘arrested by the pr 
taking part A them Were frenzied by: the occasion. or in elt ter 117 


Honourable Judge ought to have combined clemency with justice. II 
the Hindu rioters who have been sentenced in the Jangli Pir Dargah affair and 
the Muhammadan rioters who have been punished for rere fire to a municipal, 
stable ‘have excited great public sympathy. As a result of the former case at _ 
old Hindu has been deprived of the only suppo 39 SONS, as 


one of them has been sentenced to transportation for life and the remaining two 
to.a term of imprisonment for 10 years each. The charge of rioting brought 
against two Purbhayas who were tried twice and were acquitted at the second trigl 
has caused great surprise, as one of them could have hardly taken part in the 
riots owing to his inability to use his right hand and the other was absent from 
Bombay on the day on which he was alleged to have committed the offence. 
Their case shows how costly it is to obtain justice. Such of the accused rioters 
as have been fortunately acquitted would-not have escaped punishment if the 
leaders of their respective communities had not raised funds for giving them 
legal assistance. e request His Excellency Lord Harris to exercise’ the 
prerogative of mercy in the case of the unfortunate rioters after some time. 


PART II.—Lducation. 


42. The Gujarit Darpan (102), in its issue of the 21st January, ob- 
serves :— Mr. Bhänushankar Néranshankar Dave, Third 
Approval of the partial Assistant Master, Government High School, Surat, was 
L Ph gp some time ago transferred to Nadidd on reduced salary 
Acting Director of Public In- for taking part in political agitations by the Honour- 
straction in connection with able Mr. Oxenham, Acting Director of Public Instruc- 
Mr. Bhänushankar Närun- tion. He sent a memorial to Government protesting 
eee Dave, Assistant against the order of the Acting Director lak has now 
aster, Govirnment High * , 
School, Surat. been restored to his former pay and awarded the 
difference for the period he served at Nadiad, and is 
transferred to Ahmedabad. If the allegation brought against Mr. Dave has not 
been proved in the eyes of Government, it would have been better if they had 


cancelled the order of the Acting Director totally. 
Part III.— Railways. 


43. The Plœniæ (6), in its issue of the 20th January, writes :—The practice 

; | of issuing tickets to passengers at the last moment of 

thd 22 by the arrival of trains at Shikärpur is very objectionable 

tice... and is much deprecated by the public. A few pas- 

sengers only get a chance to buy their tickets, while 

a number, and in some instanves a larger proportion, of them intending to go by 

a particular train are in consequence left behind, to await the arrival of the 

next train. The railway authorities should see that the rules regarding the 

maximum time allowed to passengers to purchase their tickets and to have their 
luggage weighed are strictly attended to. 


PART IV.— Municipalities. g 


44. The Vikshtpta (95), in its issue of the 20th January, refers to two 

| recent fires in Bombay, one at Chinch Bandar and the 

* oe ; ei yatta ye other near the Crawford Markets, and the enormous de- 

tire brigade. struction of E caused thereby, observes that in 

_ order to ensure adequate protection of life and property 

the Municipal Corporation should be more liberal with alee. to the Fire Brigade 

Department than it has been, instead of thinking of providing a good zoological 

garden for the amusement of the citizens, and requests the Corporation to 

increase the number of fire engines in the city, as the present engines being very 

small and being located at long distances, cannot be got to work soon after 
an alarm of fire is raised. 


G. M. SA THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press, 


Offic e of the Reporter on the Native Presa, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 30th January 1894. 
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Anero-MAxA“TTHI. 

The Pramod Sindhu . „ Umrawati (Amrdoti).. 
„ Vaidarbha... * ide Akola... jos 
„ Varhäd (Berär) Samächär DG, ai 


MaRA THI. 


be Shetakari ... Umrawati (Amrdoti).. 
„ Shuddha Varhédi... Akola... 500 


1. The Pramod Sindhu (1) of the 19th January, in its English columns, 
, writes: — Our readers will not be a little surprised to 
0 pea ye ce tl learn that under the appellation, “ The Muhammadan 
India. : PPS’ Anglo-Oriental Association of U India a new 
and mischievous Anglo-Muhammadan movement has 
been started in Upper India under the auspices of Sir Sayad Ahmed and 
Mr. T. Beck. Having regard to the calibre and views of some of the principal 
actors,—Sir Sayad Ahmed, Nawäb Moshin-ul-mulk and the Honourable Ismail 
Khén, in particular—and considering also the tone of the speeches delivered at 
the meeting and the anti-Hindu sentiments expressed therein, it may be pro- 
phesied that the urchin of the Association threatens to prove as troublesome and 
mischievous as the ts themselves. Mr. Beck describes the National Congress 
movement as mainly aiming at the transfer of political power from the English 
Government to certain sections of the Hindus, and at weakening the army the 
frontier by curtailment of military expenditure to achieve the overthrow of the 
British Empire. Mr. Beck also fears that the demands of the Congress, if 
satisfied, would introduce the Hindu element into the administration to the entire 
exclusion of the Muhammadans. A falser representation of the aims of the 
Congress can scarcely be made, and a more perverse and defective vision than 
this, which sees nothing but alty and sedition in the Congress, can da 

be imagined. Reading between the lines of Mr. Beck's speech, it is 

discover that Mr. Beck's principal object is not so much to offer a sincere 

ing hand tothe Muhammadans. Mr. Beck seems to be one of chon b, agi 
that 2225 and Say of the British Empire is better ensured by follow- 
ing the policy of “divide and rule.” The wonder is how our Muhammedan 

friends were not able to see that the speech was intended to incite the 
of the Muhammadans against the Hindus and put one race against the other. 
The birth of this Association is to be deplored the more, coming as it does 
ious riots and disturbances. It isa pity that the sober 

also by Lord Harris, Governor of Bombay, to the 
conciliate the two communities, is not followed and the 
lence contained therein not appreciated. - 


AMT EASED 

2. The same writes: — The careers of Réo Bahédur Néréyan 
Dändekar and R4o Bahadur Shrirdm Bhikaji 

tment of Mr. V. M. Jathér have demonstrated that the Natives of India 
Oe SL Oe Video able lof managing in the most efficient; manner 
Instruotion in Rerar the Edu Department of Berär. If the pro- 


after the retirement of Réo ; | 
Bahidur 8. B. Jathir, recom. mises held out time to time by Her Most Gracious 


nu, ab. Majesty and her representatives are not to go for 
„there is absolutely no reason why the post 
should be taken away from Natives and given to a European. In our view 
there is in the Educational Department of Berär a Native gentleman who in 
scholarly attainments, académic distinction, intellectual capacity and moral 
worth will stand comparison with the best European and Native officers in Gov- 
ernment service. His worth and his devotion to att are admitted by all his 
official superiors, and it would be nothing but an act of graceful justice on the 
of Government to appoint him in the place of Rao Bahadur Jathär. 
e lieutenant and right- nd man of the Director, the present Educational 
W has every claim to get the place now that it is about to become vacant. 
But we go further. If for any .mysterious reason Mr. Mahäjani's elams are to 
be ignored, if injustice.is to be done to him, then let the place be given, to some 
other fit Native gentleman. Let there not be two acts of injustice, one to a 
deserving officer and another to a whole nation, involving breach of faith and 
violation of promises solemnly given. 


— 


G. M. SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, — 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 30th January 1894. 
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Pant 1.—Politics and the Pablio Administration — 
Abkäri: A request to Government to prohibit’ the sale of fraudulent 


wines in India ves apres 
Administration of India: ‘Remarks on the alleged difference i in the treat- 
ment accorded to Europeans and Natives by the ment of 


India f aa AQEUTONIUS .,, 
Appointments: Ay ppointment of a auer t R Bebtdur 3. R. Jathar, 
Director of Public Instruction; Ber 
Cowslaughter in India: Approval of the cizeular inaued by the Bong 
Government in connection with the slaaghter of cows and remarks 
on the e e offered to it by Mahammadans 
Currency Act: The new und ite working condenined: 
Bxchange compensation allowance: Al 


Advice to the Hindus at Teola to defend themeslves from e 
attacks of local Muhammadans and not to depend en 
ment for protection a 12 „ 1741 
usalman fair near Pen in the Kolaba Piatriot and d anti-Mubam- 


in regard to it by some Hind) } 
Hindu-Muhammadan bb rbances, their pa Ao and the aititade d of 


the authorities ... 0 a | „ 
Proclamation of the Satära Police Superintendent in ‘the matter of 

harsh musical instruments i ev 02 
Tbe Age of Consent Act and its alleged connention with the — 


Yeola affairs: 
The Raghav Bhushan 
The Shri Shivaji te . oe 
The Vartdhar 125 a 
The Vikshipta ... cd — 
Land revenue: Laud assessment in the Pen Taluka and a strike by culti- 
vators ... ie eee —— aes ses 
Provincial Service: The new — scheme as it is foreshadowed by the 
Times of India strongly disapproved and publication of the draft 
scheme desired 5 von hae 1 n 
Salt: Remarks in connection with the consumption of — and a prayer to 
reduce the salt duties = ene ove 
Simultaneous Indian Civil Service Examinations: h of the Gev- 
ernment of India anent the— ... se ne ee 
Ti A request to Government to open — offices at Jafarabad and 
e other in Kathidfwér a act W 
Viceroy ee pe India: 

Comments on the letter from His Exoellency Lord ‘Lansdowne to His 
23 Lord Harris about the former’s regret at not being 
able to visit Bombay on his way home: 

The Bombay S ‘ie 


His Excellency Lord — 2 ies to ad 
in Bom 


12288 


2 5 
* a9 


Be 2 2 
44 a 4 ci’ 


. 
Mel 10 8 57 


Part I. Politics and the Public eee eee 


Viceroy of India (contin 0 
Lora W — N 48 8 


The Gujarat tool 
The Indian Spectator ee 


Lord Lamnsdoy * t speech at the Calcutta Royal Exchange 
strongly n | 
we 13 & 14 
a 8 
16 


Prisons Bill: Approval of the — introduced into the Supreme Legislative 
Council ,.. . * * 


* a eee 


— 
* 


Parr III. Education — 
Bombay University : * instances of oversight on the part of the — 


authorities — 1 3 


Grant Medical College, Bombay: The resolution of Government on the 
0 es ay from certain members of the Bombay medical profession 


ef Clint r the revival of: the appointment of edditional Professor 
: Medicine and Pharmacology i in the — considered unsatis- 


* 


* 


factory 

His Excellency, Lord Harris’ speech at the Cathedral High Schools: Com- 
ments on His Excellency; Lord Harris’ speech at the recent _ 
distribution of prizes. to the pupils of the Cathedral High Schools . 

School-books: Revision of Hopes Gujarati series recommended 
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Paar IV. -— Natius States 


Baroda: The contemplated exchange of the Panch Mahäls for Dwärka 
from the — State approved ose #0 ose 
utch : Administration of the — State considered unsatisfactory 
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Daivadnya Mitra Monthly 
Daivadnya Samachar Do. 
Dakshin Vritt „, r Weekly 
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Gulbur Samächär 
Hindu 118 
Hitechchhu aa 
Holkar Sarkär Gazette 
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Karmanuk 

Keral Kokjl 

Khändesh Chitragupta 
ndesh Vaibhav 
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— ofl ee 
Satyn Shodhak | 
Saty&’ Sadan 
Sh Saméchér 
Shri Shivi ji au 
Shubh Suchak ... ide 
Sudhdkar aii 
Sumant and Satys Sudha 
v ar v. v as 
en ritt 
Vichir Ségar 
ic 
Vidushak .. 
Vijey Vilés 1 
ipta 950 
Viria 5 Dnyän Vistär 
Vrittadhära * 
Vrittasär — 
Vritt Sudha 
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The Gujarat Darpan .. 

= _ 1 

„ Gujarat Mi 

Saleen — oes 
„ Kathidwdr News... 
„ Sury& Prakash... 


GoJaRa’Tl. 


The — Times 
Akhbäre Islam 
Akhbäre Sodagar 
A'ryä Dharm Prak4sh 
Bhim Sen oe 
Bombay Samachar 
Breach Mitra... 
Broach Samachar 
Buddhi Prak4sh . 
The Cambay Gazette 
Chanak ... a 
Chandra ... 1 
Darbär Patrika 
Deshi Mitra 
Din Mani 
Imyän Darshan 
Duy&n Sudha 
—— Vardhak . 
Fursaad oe 
Gap Sap ... oe 
Gul Afshän bis 
Hindi Puneh 5 
Hindusthän 
Hitechchhu 
Jain Patrika 8 
Jäm-e-Jamshed 
Kachha Samachar 


Kaira Vartaman 
Kam Dhenu lin 
Kasi - e- Mumbai 
Kathidwar Times... 
Kelavni ... ay 
Madhur Vachan 
Nure Elam 
Nydyadarshak 
Praja Mitra 
Praja Pokär 
Rajyabhakti 
ingadun ... 
Rast Gofté4r 
Samsher Bähd ur 
Saty Mitr’... 
Batya Sodhak 1 


arene 1 
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. Bombay _ - 
Surat - „ 
. Bombay 4.883 
— . Bi-weekly 


se Ahmedabatl ... 
...| Cambay * Fortni htly 
Surat sal Monthly 


Kaira Khetiwädi Patra ... 


: Sholépor 


Surat oes . Bi-weekly 
Weekly 


Surat . sai . Weekly 


. Abmedabad Weekly 
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Ayoio-Ka'wARESE. 


‘The Hubli Patri nae * sai 
» Kannada Suvarte „ 


Tuer, MarnitHi anD KAwargse. 
The Karnftak Patra ... 
„ Räjahansa see 
Ka’N ARESE. 
The Chandroday& sae 
Karnétak Vaibhav 
Karnätak Vritt ... 
Lok Bandhu 
Satya Vritt * 


Mara’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


The Chandrika see 
» Shri Siddheshvar 


Hinpt. 


The Bharata Bhrata ... seit 
„ Bhäsha Bhushan... wa 


» Bombay Bai Sindhu 
99 Retnapvakdah Ratlam owe 


ExeLIsR and Urpu 
The Muslim Herald Bombay 
Undo. 


The Akhbäre Ratan Prakash Ratlam Ratlam 
Alam Aphroz Bambai ... ses Bombay 
Charkhari Akhbér vi Rewäh. 
Dhar State Gazette 5 ni 1 Dhér ... 
Eh-ti-shamul Akhb4r Jhowra ... Jhowra 
Gwalior Gazette Gwalior 
India Gazette 
Kushful Akhbér... ) Do. 
Vakil Islam a 


PERSIAN. 


The Iklil ii 
»» Kowkabe Nasseri oii . 


ENGLISH, MARA“TRHI AND HID I. 
The Pandit... are ae ses 
Encuisu, Mara’THI aND GusaRa’TI. 


The Baroda Vatsal ... sik 
79 Shri gay Aji Vijay — 


| MaRa’THI AND GUJARA’TI. 
The Chandra Shekhar 
SINDI. 


The Méawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi Karachi 
99 Muin- -Isl4m eee eee eee. Do. eee 

— aa ms Hyderabad (Sind) 
Sind Sudhür ves bas Karachi . 

ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 

O Anglo-Lusitano ..._... | Bombay 

PoRTUGUESE-KONKANI. 


199 | The Luso-Concanim Bombay |. eee 450 
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Votas.— A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads, 
which are printed in italics, | 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report i in italica, and the number of the News. 
paper in the sbove list is peineed i in brackets after the name. , 
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* we Kaiear-e ind (105) eran 
His Reel 5e Lord Hig N. 
replies to We 0 


to 117 ae 


— pws nicipal eren — — nd jut 
but bore es —— ring of the sinoerity of the man who was keen 
the heavy and arduous responsibilities which would ‘befall his lot du 

0⁰ ve years, It is satisfactory to note that he a inted the: god 
of the — Municipality. ‘Nhe appreciation is to be valued the mors; coming 
as it does from a person who declares that he has had himself 1 
experience of management of local affairs in his own country. But the most 
weighty utterance of His-Lordship was the one in Which he observed that he 
would take care to follow in the footsteps of his illustrious father The 
which inspired and the sincerity of the heart which prompted such an expression 


as the following, during the very first hour of his landing on these shores, indicate 


le of this 


the line on which the Earl of Elgin is determined to rule the 
at no ¢ act 


great country ‘whose loyalty ‘i is beyond douht: “I venture to lid 
of mine will do aught’ to depose the name I bear from tlie hong 
it holds in the memory of India.“ The replies to the two “other addi 
namely, from the Chamber of Commerce and the Mill-owners’ ‘Association: 
were all that could be desired. Never was à Viceroy d te in a more delicate 
situation than the Earl of Elgin on Monday last when speakin; to the deputa- 
tions from the two most influential and mf ghtened commercial bodies in 

bay. Still His ving th was able to edu himself with great tact ‘and judg? 
ment, while satisfying the deputations. 


„ Gujardli 103) of the 28th 83 in 65 English 83 
writes: — Lord Elgin's reply to the cordial address presented by the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation will be read throughout the country with the utmost 
ie At the very outset he gave expression to his feelings of regard for: 

unicipal institutions. The occasion, recalling as it did the words of 8% 
aa is Excellency has received from the ancient municipalities of his own 
country, seems to have impressed him deeply in presenve af the demonstrations 

pr prc will he met with on all sides, and of the onerous responsibilities await- 


ite him i in future. His Lordship properly declined to commit himself to any 
vide or decision, but promised to do everything in his power, not only to advance 


the material e ‘of the Indian commun ity, but to secure and conserve the 
rights of all classes and sections of Her Majesty's subjects. [The Satyd Mitra 
(151), in its issye of the same date, expresses similar sentiments. 1 


8. The Shri Saydji Vij a (192) of the 27 th January, in its E: lish otha 


observes :— We beg to assure quy new Viceroy that the people of India have never 
been, and will never be, wanting in their support to the Government of their 
beloved Sovereign. We are aware that the new Viceroy. has been elected 
to the high post which he will presently occupy, for being t e son of his father, 
and he aes poe to acknowledge that he was the first in the now le 
ing roll of Viceroys who might advance hereditary: claims to the 
— and he ventured to hope that nd act of his would do aught to depose the 
name he bore from the honourable position it held in the memor mony of, India. This: 
is really a great promise, and if carried out to, the: letter it will . perpetuate’ tlie! 
name of the family in this iad ene Nun W 9 yt “the. wee week. eae yah 
similar sentiments.] ) ai : 
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ae per statesman- 
: nor a 


ducing his tentare af offive has:been-doney not: iy ‘Len Lansdc 
officers in whose hands His Lordship px 
ada he owned. and confirmed for want-of: individuality and capabi 2 What has 
dissatisfied. the paper most is the speech made by the ex-Viverdy at the banquet 
given in Hie ip’s honour by the Calcutta Chamber of * 4 on the 
ave of his departure from the in which His * ae ame, eue fault 
with Parliament for passing resolutions Hilke the one about the simultaneous Civil 
Service! Examinations restricting the authority of the Indian Government, and the 
is of opinion: that Lerd Lansdowne has been guilty of an act of great insub- 
. given insult to Parliament by questioning its authority to 
determine and regu the character of the administration of the coantry by the 
Vireroy and Indian officers. Several papers of this week review Lord 
— — Indian administration more or less minutely and severel — — 
it. The Gajarati (108), in its issue of the 28th January, under the 
black list, “enumerates the ‘principal measures of his régime.) 


W indian Spectator. (3), in its issue of the 28th January, writes: 
It is a dificult, thing to perceive the light about our feet in stepping. forward 
to wish good-bye to Lord Lansdowne, the retired Viceroy. Opinion ig, violently, 
divided as pe whether some of the measures which it was the Jot of, His Lord-. 
ship’s Government to initiate are measures calculated to do good to the people 
at large. It is ton early yet to pronounce on some of them, and it is unneces- 
sary to do so in the case of others, But, on behalf of the lightless and voiceless - 
woman of India, let this be said of Lord 8 that he showed 
remarkable courage and humanity when, in the face of clamorous opposition, 
he persisted in doing a bare act of long-demanded justice, and thus put an end 
for ever 0 far as legislation can put an end to any evil thing—to crimes such 
as Hari ‘Moliun Moitee’s and to martyrdoms such as Phulmani Dasi's. For this 
single act of his administration, Lord Lansdowne deserves to be, and will be, 
remembered with gratitude by after-generations of our people, and will obtain 
12 NN Well done of his eae our r Heavenly Master when he meets 

im fave to face. 


6, The Gujardt Darpan (102) ‘of the Ist F D in its Eugliab 
coluinns, writes: —It was well that Lord Lansdowne was tempted to see and 
admire the scenery of the Indian coast line from a distance — gave up his 
idea of parsing through Bombay. The unpleasantness produced in the Calcutta 
Municipal Corporation in the matter of presenting an address to him was 
sufficiently disappointing to His Lordship on the eve of his departure, and he 
was perhaps anxious to avoid a similar 5 in the Bombay Corporation. Be 
that as it may, his departure from Culcutta has saved him an amount of 
trouble, worry and disappointment, and tbe Bombay Corporation much 
unpleasantness. The Bombay Municipality must be sufficiently thankful to 
him for not putting them into ‘an awkward’ predicament.’ Historians and 
journalists have sat to examine the reign of the departing Viveroy. His 
administration has been certainly remarkable in many ways, and it was char- 
acterised throughout by weakness. Nothing derogatory can be said of Lord 
Lansdowne as a gentleman. His urbane manners, exquisite sense of delicacy; 
and refined civi ity have ever been ‘a prominent feature in his character. 
His kind words to the citizens’ of Bombay sent through Lord Harris, his 
conciliatory reply to the address of the Agra ‘Municip: daltty anent the much 
Nantega cow 11 and 2 polite answer to ey address of the Simla 

unicipa — all tliese ample testimon 5 the fact. But in no action of 
Ech he prov ad bite the. hiding ie : * b the vast ‘Indian 1 175 5 
more led the act ny ‘of is was marked 
individuatity, ° te hem: Bie | 
we see, t e hand of. Nr. 
David Barbour, and 10 
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agitation in England. In fact, it is 
in any of the measures taken during his administration, 


7. The Kaiser-e- Hind (105) of the 28th January; i ite, Bnglia ol 
writes: —It is, indeed, a — — 
Lord Lansdowne’s recent. not at all a dignified one, to see our retiring, 
ene E 5 r. giving vent to his pent up wrath on the eve of 
; nate 1 departure. The extraordinary splenetio — toy 
made atthe banquet given n, hie honour: by that 
. rites of. Bengal . merehants, known as the Chamber of Commerea, 
shows to what pitch his indignation had boiled. The dinner ve him the 
needed opportu 1 to give full vent to that indi 9 Vioeregal 
gas. was fully charged! It only needed a spark to discharge and explode itself 
And exploded and discharged it has, thanks to the .generous banquet and the 
still more generous wines provided for the guest by the flattering hospitality of 
Viceregal friends and admirers. Who can deny that with this wonderful ex- 
plosion India has become aware of the fact that the retiring Viceroy is an ex. 
ploded myth, a mere shadow, an ephemeral. name ever to be forgotten, and, if 4 
remembered at all, to be remembered only for the inexcusable.sins of omission 5 
and commission with which it is inseparably associated ? Enlightened India pro- 
nounced its verdict that the administration of Lord Lansdowne was a dismal failure, 
whether viewed from the point of external or internal polities. There is barely 
an act of his Viceroyalty which could be fairly met with faint. praise, save 
perchance tbe of Consent Act. Enlightened India, under the circumstances, 
refused to regard him asa benefactor. It refused to do him honour, It held 
aloof from presenting him with addresses, though it is notorious that a variety. of 
influence was brought at certain capital centres for the. purpose.. . Whatever 
“honour” he has been able to get has been given him by those whom he 
favoured —we mean, by that microscopic section of his own countrymen whe 
flattered and admired him and extolled every act of his to the sęventh heaven 
as if he were a prodigy of a statesman who deserved an apotheosis. _ All the 
gas about Native aspirations and all the tall talk about the mischief of Parlia- 
2 interference. fall on deaf ears. The walls of St, Stephen will not 
pple down because of that. post- prandial harangue which, ephemeral. as it was, 
is ; ready forgotten. 8 will survive it and be stronger ſor it. 
Lord Lansdowne ever care to enquire shy Parliament now-a-days interferes 1 
more with Indian affairs than it did ten years ago? If he has not, he would a 
have shown better wisdom by holding silence. We can inform him in à word of a 
the true reason of the interference. It is because of the burning wrongs and Ze 
injustice which Indians suffer at the hands of the high-handed and all- werful 
bureaucracy that the interference of Parliament is evoked. The task it had 
years before consigned to Providence has been resumed by that august body. 
As the just and final arbiter of our destinies, we rejoice at the interference as 
the only means by which to check the excesses, conceits, prejudices and 
high-handedness of that bureaucracy. The interferenve is destined to .grow 
greater as time advances, unless the bureaucracy abates its pretensions and takes 
to heart the great and imperishable lesson that it is only by a rule of righteous: 
ness that tliis empire can be governed and maintained. rt is the mischievous ‘and 
ill-advised policy which has been in vogue for som oh be past that has evoked 
the Parliamentary interference which it so much dreads aad te tries to denounce, but 
denounces in vain. But we need ‘not further pursue the subject: Tlie speech of 
Lord Lansdowne has sealed his fate as a statesman. For no adininistrator who 
cared aught for his reputation would have given vent ‘to 60 ilteonceived: ‘and 
ill-considered a speech as tlie one he made. It is certain to recoil 
head and it has certainly ‘missed ite Sito 5 it aimed at blasting 
— — ex — — afl The “spee 


coliinms of the Statesman ot January Tard. He will there see himself mirrored: | 
othe: life as no Viceroy was ever mirrored before. It reflects tho real’ voice of 
* 052 India, and as such should bo treasured up longer than the dosen 

0 sounding and artificial addresses presented to him by the small coterie of 
his flatterers. This is Lord Lansdowne—a mechanical microphone to echo the 
voice of the heayen-born services on whom he showered the gift ‘of a kror of 
rupees per annum at the expense of the helpless millions. 1 i n t 
„8. The Gujardti (103) of the 28th January, in its English columns, 
writes :— Lord Lansdowne's speech delivered at the Royal Exchange banquet 
shows symptoms of irritation and resentment at the intervention of Parliament 
and at the increased independence of Indian public opinion. That the Indien 
bureaucracy, accustomed to slavish submission all round, should resent criticism 
from educated India is but natural. But this is trying to roll back the 
waters of the Ganges. The retiring Viceroy’s views on education are a condem- 
nation of the educational system in this country. But the pity is that he did 
nothing to deepen. and broaden its foundations: They also explain the present 
hostile attitude of Government towards collegiate education. It is lamentable 
that an English statesman who has lived in the atmosphere of English part 
politics should 7 ‘of public opinion in India in the way he has done. We 

ubt not that after his return to England he will find time to revise his judgment 
in many particulars. His resentment at the intervention of Parliament admits 
of easy explanation, because in his time it was his blunders which necessitated 
frequent interference. If he and his advisers had not endeavoured to treat 
Indian public opinion with contempt, the House of Commons would have pro- 
bably never interfered. The * of India are thoroughly convinced that it 
is not possible to obtain justice by appenling to the Indian authorities. The 
bugbear of prestige carries everything before it, and even his Parthian shot will 
not deter friends of India in Parliament from doing what is deemed necessary 
in the interests of the voiceless millions. His fling at Mr. Paul and Mr. Déda- 
bhéi may be passed over in silence. Individual Viceroys may try to thwart the 
aspirations of the people. But the voice of justice and reason shall make itself 
heard with increasing persistency. Lord Lansdowne declared that there was a 
— deal of indebtedness amongst the cultivators, with its acc ompaniments of 

iscomfort and discontent. This is precisely what Mr. Hume and exponents of 
Indian opinion have of en said. But even such expression of opinion was 
2 some time ago. We are glad to find that the Viceroy has once moe 
asse that both Hindus and Muhammadans will be allowed to observe their 
eustomary religious practices. Lord Harris’ Government will have to say 
shortly whether their action at Yeola in the Nasik District was in accordance 
with the declarations of the retiring Viceroy. 


9. The Indu Prakdsh (16) of the 29th January, in its English columns, 
writes :—If the picture of the internal condition of the country drawn b 
Lord Lansdowne, the retiring Viceroy, in his speech at Calcutta on the eve of his 
departure from this land, be faithful and accurate, there is no doubt it 
presents a serious and alarming aspect and demands careful examination at 
the hands of all persons interested in the well-being of the country. We feel 
bound to ng doce the outset that the strictures passe. on the educated classes. are, 
to say the least, unjust and unwarranted. Izducation has undoubtedly brought 
with it restlessness, as it was inevitable that it should; but the restlessness 
is not the product of superficial and imperfect knowledge. It is only an undis- 
cerning onlooker who has but superficial and imperfect knowledge of the Indian 
society that can think so. That India has undergone a great change everyone 
sees; but those alone who are intimately conversant with Indian life can - realise 
the magnitude and significance of the change and tlie unseen forces that have 
been instrumental in bringing about this change. Education is, no doubt, one of 
these, and it is not the least important. ‘The eyes of the Indian nation having 
been opened by the introduction of Western learning, it was inevitable that the 
educated’ portion of the society should clearly see the iniquities and ‘inj usties 
that the Indian nation has been subjected to, and if they bring into operation 
and use those constitutional methods of seeking redress which have been the 

ride and valued possession of the Briton, the rulers have no cauaa to be alarniedi 
But it seems from the utterances of Lord Lansdowne that he, in his heart af 
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country. It has made thuge hab and noomé, 7 ——— at 
the: bureaneratio rulers: of this country, and wh. buon that the: late 
withirawing from higher education is not the 1 
ok mind of the * of Lord Lansdowne’s, type 
attitude of mind of those noble souls like Maca ay and ¢ . 
to give more. light to the Indiaus. It must be a very —.— ri 
sight that fails to seo that the educated classes, with all their defeots and 
comings, ate the best guarantee of the permanence of British rule in thie,land; 
Now let us look closely into another, of Lord Lausdowne's — via. that 
regarding the indebtedness of the cultivating classes of the country, 80 far as 
the fact of indebtled ness is concerned there is no difference of opinion. Lord 
Lansdowne edmits that the cultivating classes: are, as it were, the basis and 
foundation | of our u hole social system, and that. they are to a, great degree 
sunk in debt. This is exactly what; Mr. DidAbhéi. and lis following) have 
been insisting upon and bringing to the notice of tre rulers. The cause 
as assigned hy Lord Lansdowne for this unhappy condition is, however, not the 
true one. He thinks that the increasing indebtedness is due to the increased 
security of tenure. We do not know on what facts he las based this conclusion. 
Increased security of tenure is known everywhere to be followed by prosperity 
and contentment among the vultivators, all other things being favourable. It 
is a matter of everyday experience that the love of the Indian for his patch of 
soil is peculiarly strong, aud it is the last thing that he will consent to part with 
in times of difficulty. As long as he thinks that his enjoyment of it is secure 
he generally, makes every effort to improve it as his resources permit. Indeed. 
this had been the avowed principle on which revised settlements are made by 
Government in these parts. We therefore fail to see how the increase. of in- 
debtedness can be attributed to the feeling of security... To our mind, the 
cause lies another way and is not far to seek. It is chiefly over-taxation 
taxation to a degree insufferably high. Another danger —and that perhaps the 
greatest of all seems, in Lord Lansdowne’s opinion, to lie in the tendancy to 
transfer the power from the Goverament of India to Parliament, — ‘he 
protests very emphatically against this growing tendency,, which he thinks 
to be a serious evil. In fact, Lis Lordship scems to 4 — that every 
thing that comes in she way of the exervise of unlimited authority ok the rulers 
here is an unmitigated evil, and that they must be given a free choice and a 
free hand in all matters concerning tlie well- being ok the country. It is not 
quite difficult to conceive what an amount of injustice and high-handedness 
will be the share of the down-trodden Indian rayat if this — were pub 
into practice. The check that Parliamentary interferenvo has of late 
to exercise on the administration of the country has been generally — 
though not so in all cases; and we hope that Mr. Did4bhai and his party will 
not fail to keep a constant and careful vigilance on the doings of high-handed 
Anglo-Indian Sultans. We are conscious of the possibility of. evil in this 
method if Parliament gets into the habit of interfering without suffleient 
and reliable information. ‘The responsibility of our public men and associa - 
tions, therefore, is all the more heavy. 7 


10. The Sudhdrak ( (23) of the 29th J anuary, in, its English columns, 
writes :—What we are concerned with most in Lord Lansdowne’ 8 ost-prandial 
speech at the Royal Exchange, Calcutta, on the 23rd January, is His Lordship’s 
view of the intern i politics. Few acts of his régime were undertaken for the 
weltare of the 300 millions of the subjects, committed to his charge, and he had 
rarely, if ever, pronounced an opinion on the needs and duties of the Natives, 
His. attitude towards them had therefore to be inferred from his ame : 8575 
them and sympathy for the ruling. classes, and its unkavourablengss 


been ey pl ‘ouching the material co ndition ok the country 1 
would i nore the pa, Toon who have suffered 3 in their (ae with 
Peninsula owing to the silver legislation, as hie thinke, nat they, org the 
10 representatives of the ommeros of this: country „is, the! rope er hauts, 
must be content with the progress. He would see more ‘capita! Wow inte the 
3 extension of railways; and to * ine int sresta or! be 


dshit ee that his attention to the van Verde policy had not 
sorbed his thoughts so much as to make him indifferent to internal affairs: 
‘pel We mid: “There never was a time when the internal 
o country called more urgently for our watchful care,“ because 
pg and with it the restlesaness engendered by superficial 
ect knowledge; vague as aspirations and ambitions are becoming more 
ent among the educated classes.” So His Lordship does not view with 
our the progress of higher education and the awakening brought by it among 

its recipients. He condemns the. knowledge as superficial and im 
evidently because it docs not chime in with his creed, and he docs not define 
the vagueness of the aspirations and ambitions of the educated Natives. Neither 
has he a ‘kind word to put in for the ignorant Kunbi, who, according to His 
Lordship’s verdict, has taken advantage of the security of tenure to drift into 
indebtedness with its accompaniments of discomfort and discontent.. With the 
facilities afforded by civilization, the wave of excitement rolls on rapidly, 
gathering volume as it goes. The good old days of the people looking up to 
every Sdheb and Sarkir as their Md-bdp have gone, and “amongst all classes 
there is a growing tendency to question authority from tbat of the district officer 
to that of the Governor General in Council.“ To meet new difficulties. and new 
blems thus presented, what His Lordship would do, when inordinately strong 
— of western nostrums are poured down Indian throats, is to protest strongly 
and endeavour, if possible, to stay the tide. How this is to be done, whether by 
cutting et the very root or stopping the growth, is not clear. Towards the conclu: 
sion of his speech His Lordship admits that “in a country with a population of 
300 millions living under external rule, it is idle to expect that grievances will 
not arise and that dissatisfaction will not be exhibited, and that the best way. of 
meeting it is to afford it a legitimate opportunity. of making itself heard. This 
should be in the extended Councils, which are the proper place for preferring 
complaints instead of through other channels, to wit, on the Congress platform, 
Ko. Peace, security, lightness of taxation, a eertain degree of self-government 
have been conferred. on the people, and His Lordship would ask them to exer- 

cise their rights thus far and no further. India is a country eastern to the ve 

marrow of its bones, and standards of treatment which are essentially western 
and European are quite inapplicable to it. The tendency that. has been steadily 
owt wing of late of the British Parliament exercising a healthy check over the 
of the Indian Administrations, is held in high disfavour by His Lordship. 
He thinks that the tendency on the part of the Legislature is fo: usurping the 
power of the executive and thinks it is one of the most dangerous tendencies of 
the present. age, as, being naturally deficient in expert knowledge, it thwarts and 
sets aside the policy of the Government of India. Having before him appa- 
rently the recent vote of the Commons on the simultaneous examinations, His 
Lordship detailed the slow and laborious process of red-tapeism here and the 
excessively rapid action of the Parliamentary machine. Said. His Lordship: 
An erratic member in a thin House may carry over the heads of the Secretary 
of State and- the Government of India a resolution vitally affecting the welfare 
of this country as summarily and as light-heartedly as if the proveedings. were 
those of a del ating club of a college rather than the Senate (f a great empire. 
In a couple of hours the work of years may be undone,” &c. Parliament 
certainly knows its own duty and needs no advice from a proconsul of 
it. It will duly deal with his strictures. On behalf of the country and 
its inhabitants, however, we may freely say that under His Lordship’s — their 
interests have not advanced any way, and the way in which he Ris talked of 
their aspirations and ambitions on the eve ol his departure shows that he Jacked 
the will as well as the power to guide and promote them. To compare him 
with Lord Ripon is out of the question. Even the Earl of Dufferin, whom: he 

has copied m making the speech under notice, was a better Vic eroy. : 


o> @ 


11. The Mahrdtta. (5) in its issue of the 28th January, writes — Their 
taxation is light.“ Such are the words of Lord Lansdowne on the eve of his 
e from India! Such is the parting benediction that he has. thought it 

to. pronounce upon us, * most highly taxed people on e arth: 
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peint But then we are mh to a ‘that ib was — a 
we were labouring under. We wore scarcely aware that à new gis 
being made. We were simply dreaming when we etc that we v 
poorest arid most tax-laden ‘people that were anywhere do Be ond I 
is the man ‘who’ claims tlie honour of this ‘n W discovery?’ Who ii 
who" says that our taxation is light? It is Lord Lansdowne, 165 
Viceroy, and no other! He it is who has the hatdihdéd to K “tha 
man who in‘ dealing: with the currency question tappe Dloo 
very vitals in order to feed his own countrymen; the’ man e hy 
nigh killed the mill a- of Bombay in order to benefit not, after 
Manchester man, but per the Japanese go-ahead: ‘merchant 5° the 
who has throwf thousands . of be, the. Jo women and cuildren at dr ti 
ment by his factory’ legislation’;' the man ‘who ‘has added the tinpre cr lente 
sum of four krors of rupees to the already’ enormous amount of our yt 
increasing debt; the man ‘who has driven us to the last verge of 
ruptey — this is the man who has the effrontery to assure us Wat ur ‘taxation 
is light and that oür affairs are prosperous! The ‘wotder ‘of it is that ie has 
found people even to sing his praises! But in these days o of bigtaänt “Hat vy 
and servile adulation, the manufacture of undeserved praise is’ very ‘heap. > 
Babu Surendranäth and his friends of the Calcutta Corporation are the 
enemies of red tape and Lureaucracy, and hence the, bitter opposition t 
made to the gift of an address to Lord Lansdowne. was Jooked upon as the 
of hatred * contempt. But really, we ask, what has. Tord ansdow 
ior us that we should be so very e to him? The exp non of the 
Legislative Councils may be advanced as a fair claim to our thankfulness. 
It was, however, a ‘mutilated and disfigured remnant of the noble scheme. 7 ꝙ— 
up by our departed friend, Mr. Bra ugh! Of all tho thousand Acts and 
regulations that were passed by the Government of Lord Lansdowne, there in 
not one which can be said to have advanced us either in moral or in 
prosperity. Our readers perhaps remember the how] of indignation that was: 
raised from one corner of the country to the other at the time of the passing? 
of the Consent Act. The unanimous opinion of the people le_of this country, 
was vilipended and the measure carried in direct opposition to the wishes: ofits: 
inhabitatits. The friends of Lord Lansdowne may extol him to theskies and 
the noble Lord himself may think it not unworthy his dignity to sing his own, 
praises. But we opine that all that is utterly out of ety br gel ih these ) 
days of difficulty and embarrassment, and strangely savours of | : 
egregious self-sufficiency. When the civilians were revo for tho — 
they suffered on account of adverse exchange, was the Government ac ing in the: 
interest of the Natives? Was it not taxing the already over-taxed people of India ? 
The well-wishers of India in Bagland, as well as the! few patriots who are in this 
country, are fully aware of this, but they know that for à long timé to come 
officialdom will reiga unopposed: and public opinion will be. ee 
disregarded. Lord Lanstowne tells us that the eurreney measure is not a 
ure and that we must wait for some time and then en pronounce our verdict upon i 
We say we have waited long enough. We havé' seen the mills — 15 
wor rung three deze the ce ‘we ehh the China trade fast an ng from 
eriod uny t. Experimenting with: e is A very La et 8 N a yea i 0 ! 
brings on unheard of calamities on the devoted mere Pheer / mens 
of Ber year wus in our opinion, from ‘beginning to 1 ie 
failure. Such wan a | : hen it was U. ö at b 


ing through its length and breadth was brought forth and solved; no important 
— ‘were, adequately redressed, no heavy burden was removed, nor 
was there any sign of any being removed. Hence it is not at all eurprising that 
the farewell of the Indian people to their retiring Viceroy is neither cordial nor 
unanimous. Do as you would be done by, that is the motto applicable to all 
grades and stations in life in all parts of the world, and India is no exception 
to it. Deep gratitude is acquired by unequivocal sympathy. We conjure the 
retiring Viceroy, as well as those who succeed him, to lay this sentence to their 
heart and try their utmost to act in the real interest of this once fallen and now 
perhaps rising country. 7. 


12. A contributor to the same newspaper writes: — In the teeth of all 
evidence, official and non-official, it was very bold, indeed, not to say audacious, 
on the part of Lord Lansdowne, the departing Viceroy, to assert, as he did at 
Calcutta the other day, that taxation was light in this country; The fact 
that taxation has reached its extreme limit here had, we thought, become 
an acknowledged fact in practical politics; and, if we remember aright, it was 
publicly admitted and even deplored by the Secretary of State for India or 
his lieutenant not many months ago. But we are mistaken, it seems, along 
with the whole public. Lord Lansdowne must have been a politician of rare 
e, indeed, to asseverate, in spite of overwhelming testimony to the con- 
trary, that taxation in India was light; or, perhaps, His Lordship, identifies 
reaching the extreme limit with lightness! Anyhow, the boldness of the asser- 
tion is striking, and is of a piece along with much else that that post-prandial 
utterance contained. The House of Commons must tremble, indeed, before 
the severe rebuke administered to it by a noble Lord even while in the 
trammels of office 9 ¥ 
19. The Duydu Prakdsh (14) of the 20th January, in its English columns; 
writes :— Lord Lansdowne has at last ceased to be our Governor General, and 
the whole of India, of course except the Anglo-Indian officials, will be glad. 
The Calcutta Municipality showed him of what stuff at least some of its Com- 
missioners were made, and Bombay would undoubtedly have repeated the scene 
if the retiring Viceroy had not wisely determined to go by the other route. 
Bombay never wanted, at least the Native population of Bombay never wanted, 
to honour a man who ruled India not for the Indians, but for his own kith and 
kin. In almost the very last speech that Lord Lansdowne made at Calcutta he 
had the audacity to state that India was a country in which taxation was very 
light! After sucking the blood of the half-starved rayat in order to fatten 
his own countrymen for six years, our retiring Viceroy has come forward to 
throw out this unwarranted assertion on the eve of his departure. Certainly 
if Indian history ever has a black period to look with disgust upon, it is the 
period of Lord Lansdowne’s career. What has he done that would be looked 
upon as a measure calculated to do good to the country? Weare sure the 
uhanimous answer to this question will be, nothing! Of course those whom 
he has profited have begun to sing his praises and have been indulging in 
ert panegyrics, but the country as such is heartily glad that his régime 
has ended. | 


14. The same newspaper of the Ist February, in its English columns, 
writes :—“.He who puts forth excuses accuses himself ’’ says an cld French 
adage, and it is most appropriately applicable to Lord Lansdowne. On the 
eve of his departure he defended his career in a long speech at a farewell 
dinner given by the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce. In that spesch he 
has tried to defend every dne of his actions during his regime. It would 
certainly have been far better for the retiring Viceroy to preserve silence on 
the eve of his departure. But he chose to speak, and he spoke so as to show 
himself in his real colours. In fact, he has unmasked himself. If there was 
anything wanting to convince, us that we ought to rejoicé in his departure, he 
himself has r this speech of bis. He has tried to explain every - 
thing in his own way, and has furnished us with a elue to understand what a 
thorough bred. prinee of bureaucrats he was, Ie has spoken most slightingly 
about the effects of education, and has thus indirectly tried to besmirch ithe 

good work carried on by: the National Congress and such other political badi 
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date 17 to tlie same. speech tie? 3 
January, in its English columns, says We 
tions of Tate of how the real danger to the Bri | 
exactly in the opposite dirction to that pat fort lov 
in the Indian’ ‘authorities being able too long to trag a 
mandates from Parliament, and to reduce them to mere nullity, 
becomes impossible to evade taking any action Whatever. 11 5 is no 
of over-government, but one of under-government—one of t o little gover 
ment by that body which, in theory and practice, is the ‘supreme ruler of 
the British Empire. From a statesman who resents even Parliamentary control 
and criticism of the ‘doings of Indian officials, we cannot of course ex 5 
any sympathy for the new aspirations of yonng India. Lord 1 ety 
sees nothing in them but “ restlessness engendered by ‘supet dat’ kiowe 
ledge and vague aspirations and ambitions,” of which on account of im mproved 
communication, “the waves roll rapidly from place to place gathering volume.” 
His Lordship condemns the tendency to question autliority and protests emipha- 
tically against “ inordinately strong doses of western nostrums being poured 
down into Indian throats.” It is a pity, indeed, that a Viceroy ‘holding such 
views should have been compelled to initiate the reform of our Councils and 
extension of their powers. It was a pity he vas not allowed, to sive India 
from that noxious western system of ‘trial by da ty 3 erts justice. 
But at least he has the satisfaction of having splendid the Eurol n 
services for the great good they are disinterested ted y “diag and will do (0 
India, and, lastly, he has crowned his career with a 505 minute Alu 
the revolutionary. proposal of simultaneous examinations ich would have 
destroyed the lucrative monopoly of higher Indian ap intments, Which his 
countrymen enjoy. We wish His Lordship a long fe and pr jority in 
spite of his being a proclaimed. opponent of our aspirations, tit “we may 
assure him that in spite of statesmen of his ‘views and of the Indian Euro 
services, the popular movement in India will go on gathering greater strength 
and influence and the wholesome re saya of a a er 7 
quent, powerful and beneficial. © : 10 


16. The Gujardt Mitra (104) ok the 28th January, i in its English columns, 
writes :—The Royal Exchange banquet speech of Lord Lansdowne reminds us of 
the St. Andress sad Byculla Club dinner speeches of Lord Dufferin, i in yesioue 
elements of similitude, with one notable exception, which is mer¢ly this,. that 
while Lord Dufferin, having stamped his own pow ‘erful individuality on . evs 
act of his, had on those memorable occasions these five years ago to justify . his 
own actions, Lond Lansdowne had last Tuesday to render an account of the 
mischievous proclivities of the officialdom éurrompding him. The present speech 
bears upon three important branches of public affairs, viz., the currency. policy, 
the transfrontier and railway extension sion policy, and last, but not least, the internal 
or domestic politics of India. In to the currency legislation. His Lord- 
ship has tried hard to justify the 55 position of his own Government, but he 
is obliged to admit, though with reservations natural to personal justification, that 
“the result has been disappointing, and the prospects of our currency legislation 
probably appear to many people more discouraging than ever.“ Comin; down to 
transfrontier politics, His Lordship trusts that all heart-burnings and jealousies on 
the part of Abdul Rahman are now at an end, and assures, Lord Fi in that the 
way has been made fairly smooth for him. We ardently wish it wer 80 ip’ 87 

ractice. As for railways, we liave now some 17; 2 daes of line 2 vu en, but al 
is anxiety for the extension of Indian ‘railways see’ ntred in the 
profits of British ‘capitalists in the sacred name 9 
3 our internal affairs he takes credit—and 
him - of having placed the Indian | 0 rac 
pop lar sonth nt) — a great great ‘measure by'a partial reeogn 
“of wholesale oxmination: Bu 3 
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22 tance of . — ebnstitutes 4: grave: menace to 
the pig Being .so;closely.associated with exgcdutive adminie- 
tration, it is no wonder that he should speak out boldly in favour of 


e us to Delieve that one of the f endimentel tenets of po itical . 
2 ts that the an 


of the legislatare to usurp the f Weh of éxecu- 
tive n is one ol the most dangerous tendencies of the present age. 


17. “With referenca to Lord ‘Lansdowne’ s letter to His Exceliency Lord 

. Harris, expressing. regret, at not being able; to, pass 

e on the er ~ through Bomhay on his wa home and acknowk 

from Lord Lansdowne te. His gratitude for the 1 * shown to him by the citizens | 
oe og — gen of Bombay on more than one occasion, the Bombay 
— 3 — Samichdr (1140, in its issue of the 29th January, 
on bis way home. writes :—We are highly obliged to Lord Lansdowne 
for this letter, and are glad to say that had His Lord- 
ship visited Bombay, the people of this city would not have failed to do bim 
once more the hospitalities due to a representative of the Queen- Empress as they 
are in duty bound todo. But Lord Lansdowne would have had, at the same time, 
to witness the great dislike that has arisen between them and ‘him. When. the 
news reached this city that His Lordship was to ge to England direct from 
Calcutta, we observed, and we repeat here, that had His Lordship visited Bom- 
bay and if any zealous Europeans had. expressed their 8 to do great. 

honours. to him in the name of the people, the leaders of Native society would 
mal be to perform the unpleasant. duty of raising their voice against such 
Natives ought not to object to Europeans presenting congratulatory 
ee "sha. giving dinners to. the re Viveroy as was done last week 
7 the Europeans of Calcutta; but had the, Europeans of Bombay acted 
similarly their act would have been construed into a return made by them to 
Lord Lansdowne for the special favours done by His Lordship to Anglo- Indian 


gp at the ex of the Natives. The Calcutta .. made a show, 
mitting a few Natives into their company. > Ahab Native public opinion was 
11 0 of doing honours to the departing roy; but there was little pro- 


bability of a similar attempt being successfully, —— by the Bombay Europeans. 


18. The Kdeide Mumbai (139), in its issue of the 8 Ist January, observes: 

Our po 5 ular Governor, while presiding at the recent prize distribution ceremony 
of the Cathedral High Schools, read a kind and sympathetic message from Lord 
Lansdowne. The people of Bombay are sorry that Lord Lansdowne having given 
up: ‘the idea of visiting Bombay, they have missed the opportunity of presenting 
him a farewell address and thereby showing their admiration of him. It is to be 
regretted that some of the educated Natives ery down Viceroys and Géy- 
ernors who do not carry on the administration according to their wishes and do 
not grant the concessions they ask for, forgetting that these high officials have 
to work under instructions from higher authorities. The rulers best understand 
the interests of the ruled and the Natives should make suggestions to them only 
when they are absolutely necessary. We request such of our Bombay friends as 
have not been spoiled by political agitations to prove their loyalty by contri- 
buting to the fund started at Calcutta in honour of the retiring “Viceroy, 


19. The Mahrdtta (5), in its issue of the 28th January, writes: :—While 
Remarks ov. the alleged money is found to spend on the Amir of Kabul or the 
difference in the treatment Civilians in India, or the European soldiers in this 
accorded to Europeans and country, itis, strange to say, wanting when the would~ 
ee by the Government be recipients of it are Natives. What a difference 
. between the white skin and the black one! The 
European creates credit out of insolvency and the Native . . out of credit! 
That is. what grieves the ap ad Justice is what the Government promises to 
distribute to the pam hag le of India, and when the actual time comes, it 
dispenses simply in justice. But then that is the p fault of all foreign 


Gpreramenta” One law for Natives and another for Baropeans}. That j is iad 
strikes every one in India. 


20. The Taiser-e· Lin. (405) of the 28th January, in ite Radlishicolamne. | 

The new Currency Ao and oon a ud 3 the alain. ta 
mn ned. 0 uack panacea Barbour, 5 

* 1 8 $ 19 5 "swallowed: by the mieruscopie minority oon sata 


is to . ame that the cage gen arnt & severe 

carreney which it is not likely to forget for: any —— —— n 
determined to pile up a Pelion on the Ossa of erro 61 
have learnt that it is no easy task to set about nga 
country ‘peculiarly situated as India is, and that, too, tae Hakan 
was 80 painfully discernible on the eventful 20th June in the 
of the Empire on the misty heights of Simla. ‘The volcano which: — n 
ing sine lust week tells its own tale. As us write there seems to be ho 
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sign of 
its soon cooling down. The financial authorities at the two ends ssen be 
working see-saw like. It is impossible to fix the responsibility of the freah 
errors on the one or the other. The only stable inference we can draw at pre- 
sent is as regards the unwisdom of those who, all of a sudden, announced just as 
the busy season of exports was dawning that Council Bills would be sold at whist. 
ever price they might fetch.. Confusion. follows; confusion! Effect’ 
cause, and cause effect, conspiring to make the confusion worse confounded, and 
set aside all the mechanism of practical banking and finanee, with nothing but, 
one loud litany of complaint by the interests concerned. Never was: a Govern- 
ment so overwhelmed with.currency embarrassments, and we deeply regret the 
present chaotic condition to which it has been reduced. by its.qurrency. po 
which has never known what stability is for six weeks together. Panic and alarm 
are succeeded by hesitation and vacillation, which, in their turn, ars again super- 
seded by a fresh series of financial surprises leading to more. thoughtless and 1 
precipitate remedies, which only aggravate: the an and make the last condi- a 
tion of affairs worse than the first. f 


21. With reference to tlie decision of the Madras Government on eis latin 
of some Parsi medical officers for exchange compen- 
Alleged injustice of paying sation allowance, that Pärsis are natives of India and 
exchange compensation al- 
e te; “atnadaaik as such are not entitled to the benefit of com 
allowance, the .Jidm-e-Jamshed (134), in its issue 0 
the 41st January, observes :—The decision of the Madras Government is quite 
correct and just, But if Parsis are considered natives of India, why are Eurasians, 
who are born in India and who in every. probability will reside permanently in 
India, classed with Europeans? Aad if Eurasians, who do not remit any mone 
to England, are granted the compensation allowance, why should not Parsi, 
Muhammadan or Hindu Government officers who have occasion to remit money 
to England for the education of their children get the same concession? The 
exchange compensation is based on a wrong principle and occupies a prominent 
place among ‘the unjustifible acts of Lord Lansdowne’s administration, and it 
ought to be abolished at the earliest opportunity. Jt ought also to be 8 
ouce for all whether Eurasians are to be considered natives of India. 
are not held to be Natives, they have no claims to the places in bib: A 
service reserved for the natives of India, and if they are considered Natives, they 
are not entitled to the henefjt of exchange compensation allowance. An autho- 
ritatiye decision on this point is urgently needed, 


22. The Gujarat Darpan (102) of the 1st February, in ite 


columns, 
: writes :—The London correspondent of the Bombay ae 
Despatch of the Govern- Gazette says that the State Secretary has received a 1 
ea oe 3 — Seah des patch from the Viceroy on the simultaneous Indian 1 
Service Eraminstions Civil Service Examinations question with the opinions a 
) of Provincial Goyernments. As was expected, this 1 

despatch is unfavourable to the Natives. Provincial Governments say that an 
scheme that may be devised for the institution of fimultaneous sxamination 
would ‘be wholly ‘unworka 
do not understand ‘how it wil nistration. On 
the resolution remain a dead letter tit § spite of the ol shee 
stone and er N N statesmen, it Berli 7 to we 


yovercome them. At present the natives of India are materially debarred 
ftom having any share in the administration of this country, and in order to give 
them. justice and to give effect to the pledges frequently given it is but 
fair that some scheme should be devised to enforce this resolution. We have no 
cause to be disheartened yet. Mr. Russel, the Under Secretary, has openly 
declared in Parliament that the resolution would be anyhow put in force, 
and the despatch may perhaps be returned for the opinion of the new Viceroy ; 
and since the Congress has also passed a resolution we may hope to meet with 
success in the matter. [The Svavesh ltandhu (158) and the Ahmedabad Times 
(108), in their issues of the 24th and 28th January, respectively, express similar 
sentiments. | 3 


23. In quoting from the recent Government report on the silt revenue, 
) figures showing the consumption of salt and the 
Remarks in connection revenue realized from it in nine months of each of the 
win the — — — years from 1889-90 to 1893-94, the Jtim-e-Jamshed 
ealt Dae. sa * ade tn (134), in its issue of the Ist February, writes: — The 
Zar statement shows that in the nine months of 1893-94 
there was a consumption of only 314,000 (8.0.) maunds more than in a similar 
period of 1888-89, though there has evidently been a large increase in population, 
and this makes out the necessity for reduction in the salt duties at the earliest 
opportunity. After quoting from the Asiatic Quarterly Review the remarks 
made by Mr. J. B. Penington pointing to the necessity of a larger consumption 
of salt in India for the due preservation of public health and condemning the 
policy of Government in regard to salt duties, the Ja me observes :— Lord Cross, 
the late Secretary of State for India, had expressed in Parliament his regret at 
the increase in the salt duties and had promised to remove it at the earliest 
opportunity. But when that opportunity presented Lord Lansdowne imposed 
a new annual burden of a kror of rupees on the treasury in the shape of 
exchange compensation allowance, and it is to be hoped that His Excellency 
Lord Elgin, in the interests of the poor people, will see fit to remove the new 
burden and to reduce the salt duties. While poor people are denied a sufficient 
supply of salt, thousands of maunds of salt are said to have been thrown into 
the sea at Madras. 


24. The Bombay Samichir (114), in its issue of the 2nd February, observes 
2 that the Austrian and Hungarian Governments have 
* rr ao e recently enacted a law making it penal to sell fraudulent 
Mk ellen fh Titi, preparations under the names of wines, for the reasons 
that the sale of such preparations is equivalent to 
cheating and is injurious to public health, that different kinds of wines are sold 
in India and there is a likelihood of fraudulent preparations being sold as wines, 
that it is rumoured that such fraudulent wines are actually sold in India, that 
in the interests of public health it is desirable to ascertain what sort of wines are 
those that are sold in the Bombay market for a rupee and quarter or a rupee and a 
half per quart bottle, that some persons of experience assert that it is impos- 
sible to sell pure wine at that low price, that the sale of such low-priced wines is 
cheating the public and injuring its health, and that it is the duty of Govern- 
ment to put a stop to such frauds if they are actually practised. _ 


25. The Mahrdtta (5), in its issue of the 28th January, writes:—It isa 
| oe fatal irony of the times that, while the people of India 
The new Provincial Ser- are being more and more qualified to be ruled on 


vice scheme as it is fore- „ei! 1 n f 
shadowed by the Times of Lixilized principles and to exercise the rights and 


India strongly disapproved privileges of civilized people of the modern type, the 
and publication of the draft authorities out here seem to be bent upon following a 
scheme desired. more and more retrograde policy. The results of the 
q | eevee labours of the Civil Service Commission, whereby the 
Statutory Civil Service was knocked on the head, thus depriving the people 
of this country of the only fair opening to the higher appointments in the 
administration, have been known to all, and it is also known to not. a few that, 
on the whole, we have been losers rather than gainers by that change, for which 
Lord Dufferin was praised by many of us to the skies. The public had, however, 
thought that it had had the worst and the Whole of it that it could, have as 


r 


the result of the recommendations of that historie B a 
as a re in one of the Auglo- Indian pn N 0 be d. 

little reason to doubt its reliability, then the worst is — 
brewing in the Bombay Secretariat, and:the most deadly 


blow that our worst 
enemy could think of — to us and all our aspiratiohs is going to be dealt 


by our paternal, liberalised, and enlightened local — We rsay this 
ok course under the assumption that the scheme for filling up the appointments 
in the new Provincial Civil Service as sketched oub in the Nimeg q India, 
pretty accurately mirrors forth the intentions of our Government or the recom- 
mendations made to them. If there is any one principle, more than another, 
which forms, as it were, the essence of British rule in India, it is» that’ ‘of 
competition everywhere in the civil service of the country. If there is any- 
thing which favourably distinguishes the British régime from that: of the Native 
princes as it existed in — times, and as it exists even now to a extent, 
it is this absence of all sorts of nepotism, favouritism, or backstairs: influence 
in filling up any public appointment. For many of the admitted evils of 
alien rule, one of the main compensations has been this fair competition all 
round, and the efficiency that has thus been attained in every branch of ad minis- 
tration. When the Hailey bury institution was abolished and the competitive 
examination for the Civil Service established, this principle was deliberately 
and emphatically adopted in the highest branch of the administration; and 
ever since the policy of Government has been to extend the same wise and 
just principle to almost every branch of the public service from the highest 
to the lowest. But if what we are told is to be believed, conce the 
intentions of the local Government in the constitution of the new Provincial 
Service, a serious and almost a fundamental departure is to be made in this respect. 
The principle of open competition is to be greatly restricted, if not to be wholly 
given the go-bye; and the standard of efficiency demanded hitherto in an. in- 
creasing ratio is to be considerably lowered. Thus it is contemplated to give a 
serious blow to the interests of higher education as well as to those of an 
efficient discharge of public duties by Government officials. At this fag end of 
the Nineteenth Century we in India are to give up the principles of British 
rule and to adopt those of the Turkish rule! Have those who have ‘conceived. 
such a retrograde plan ever contemplated that, with the adoption of such a 
degrading policy, the very raison d’étre of the British Raj in India ceases ? 
‘This is, however, only a part of the obnoxious scheme as it is said to have been 
hatched, and not perhaps the worst part. The other part, if the report is well 
founded, is even more subversive in its tendencies, if not in its deliberate aims. 
Besides departing from the principle of open competition and a high ‘standard 
of efficiency, the scheme proposes another departure which, under all the circum- 
stances of the country, and especially under present circumstances, must be 
considered extremely inopportune and cannot be too severely condemned. 
From the Queen’s Proclamation downwards, every State document and every 
authoritative utterance has laid upon no other point more stress than upon that 
of strict: neutrality and that of observing no distinction whatever between race, 
religion, caste, colour or creed in filling up any public appointment. This 
has been, as it were, the keystone of the safety and permanence of the British 
Empire in this country. It is also one of the main causes, if not the main cause, 
of the beneficent character of that rule, and it is certainly its chief title to the 
grateful adherence of all the people of this vast continent to a fo yoke. 
No statesman, therefore, no sdininistrtitot, if Le is worth the name, 0 to do 
anything, or ought to think of entering upon any departure, that may have the 
least ‘tendency even to appear that it is a swerving from this oe oh of 45 5750 
and righteousness. Even the departing Viceroy’s post-prandia och at 
Calcutta on Tuesday last, which has been appositely compared to Lo 
unbosoming of his mind at St. Andrew's aner, and betraying 
containing as it does many objectionable and indiscreet, if not positively d 
loyal, statements, does not fail to make reference to and empbasize this rinciple 
of strict neutrality. But the apportionment of the places in the Provin ‘ial ‘Civil. 
Service among the Muhammadans, Hindus, ‘Paérsis, Buro 5 , ‘Buirasians 
e., besides making the service in cient and uno able 

jealousies and misunderstandings that must be the princip 


nantly dischimod any — intention 21 — 
* speech at Agra; . thisetbre, ecg te 
conceive: any plan thet: will have the ager ote he wo 

with: this. Vicergal protestation made o 0 
recent experiences | in 1 matter of distributing oe — seats in the Legis: 
lative: Council; the local Government, if — report be well. xr gene ea to 
continue: to — in the dark; and when everything is hatched brewed 
| — criticism becomes belated, through no fault of the public, they 
te it to the world at large. Government may not feel the 
such a thoroughly despotic course, but.they may rest assured 
blio feel, and feel very keenly, its injustioe and its deflant and insulting 
— pe We hope the authorities, now that a formal request has been 
—— to them by 1 of public opinion, will see the wisdom 
of coming out of their dark cell and permit the public to see what they. intend 
to: do before actually doing it. [Several other papers find fault with the 
scheme of — new Provincial Service as indicated by the Times of India, and 
express a hope that Government will reconsider it and frame it so as to keep 

clear of partiality and class distinctions. | 


26. The Sudhdrak (22) of the 29th January, in its English columns, 
writes:—For about twenty years past the post of 
Appointment of a sucees- Director of Public Instruction in Berar has been held 
Jans a N — *.— by a Native. It was first held by our res 
lustenstion, Bor.. townsman R4o Bahddur Néréyan Bhai Dänkekar, who 
: was succeeded by the present incumbent, Rao Bah4dur 
S. B. Jathér. The administrations of both these gentlemen have been, we are glad 
and proud to say, unqualified successes, and Government itself has, year after year, 
borne willing testimony on the point in its resolutions on the work of the Edu- 
cational Department. When Réo Bahädur Dandekar was first appointed to this 
post hy Lord Northbrook, His Lordship is said to have done so with the avowed 
object of trying whether a Native could succeed as a Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, This, we venture to believe, amounted to a promise that if the experiment 
proved a success, no Eyropean would be appointed to the post if a capable 
ative was available. The intention, therefore, attributed to the authorities in 
Berér is hardly consistent with obligations of honour. The Berär Directorhip 
is, again, the only Directorship of Public Instruction jn British India held by a 
Nati ye, and the least, therefore, that Government ean do is to allow it to remain 
in their hands, unless, indeed, such a procedure is incompatible with the efficiency 
of the department. In these days, when Government so often professes to be 
anxious to give extended — to the Natives in the higher branches of 
the public service, we do not understand how it can decently take away from us 
the only Directorship of Public Instruction which it has hitherto given us, and 
bo ag is not, again, a scheduled appointment. There is another peason, and a 
very strong one, why a Native, and a Native alone, should be appointed ta N — 1 
Mr. Jathär. The Ber4r Director, in addition to his other work, has to inspect a 
number of vernacular schools, which meang that he must havea very intimate 
knowledge of the vernavular of the province, especially as he has to examine 
matt children in their studies. It is obviously impossible for a European to have 
such knowledge, and his work, therefore, in this direction must be decidedly 
in erior to that of a Native Director. It is said that when, some time ago, 
Professor Barrett was appointed to act for Mr. Jathér for about a Year, be wed 
to take with him, whenever he went to inspect vernacylar Schools, the 1 
Educational Inspector of the district to conduct the examination of the cides 
We therefore trust the Berér authorities will, on second thoug 
their prose resent intention to appoint a European to succeed Mr, J othr, Il. Bey how: 
ever, they unfortunately persist in their object, we think it is the plain duty 
of the Government of India to oyerrule then for this is a enden in which, 
in our opinion, the honour of the Supreme . Government is; tq some extent 
involved. _ [Many other papers of the week express similar sentiments. | 


can take any 
Government last month. we are 100 aware Of — Objection Bi hi 
to the circular by the Muhammadan community in Bengal — | 
that has elapsed. We were, however, surprised to learn fr 4 — 154 
lished in the Bombay Gazette of the 26th instant from ita, Cal 

pondent’ that much ‘stir and uneasiness bad been caused by the cirdtilitr, And 
that the Muhammadans regarded the instructions issued to be an interferenos 
with their religious rights and ceremonies,” and that the leaders of the Mulia: 

madan community, both in the presidency, town and the mofugsil, had a 
conference with the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir Charles Elliott) on — 
last, when His Honour allayed the fears of the community and 

reconsider the circular.’ It would be interesting to know. why 
the Muhammadan community of Calcutta and of Bengal gen 
any action when the orignal a ag was issued towards the end 2 last month. 
It would be interesting to know why the Muhammadan gentlemen, who waited 
upon Sir Charles Elliott on Wednesday last did not take immediate action. 

Can it be that they waited till the return of Sir Charles Elliott? The announce- 
ment that Sir Charles has promised to reconsider the rules laid down in 
the letter signed by the Chief Secretary of the bree Government, Mr. H. J. 8. 
Cotton, C. S. I., lends colour to the belief expressed above. So far as we gan judge, 
it seems to us that the leaders of the community were not inclined to . 
their grievance, if they had any, to the acting Lieutenant-Governot (Sir A. F. Mae. 
Donnell). It is equally possible that the attitude taken up by the Government 
of the North-West Provinces and Oudh in regard to this very question eon 
months ago may have led the leaders of the Muhammadan community of 
Calcutta and of the Bengal Presidency to wait for the agitation until the return 


of Sir Charles Elliott, who issued the famous jury notification, and who, they 


probably expected, not altogether without reason, would evince some amount of 
sympathy towards their agitation. It is greatly to be pitied that the two leading 
Native communities in this country should be at variance, and it is to be 
regretted still further that the representatives of the British Indian Government, 
either through their vacillation or weakness, should expose themselves to the 
charge of fomenting discord between the two communities. It is extremely 
desirable that tl.e whole question should be finally settled by the appointment 
of a Royal Commission of Inquiry to report upon the ements which 
should — made for putting à stop to the repetition of the scenes recently Wit. 
nessed in the different provinces of British India. 

2 » in its English columns, 


28. The Dnydn Prakish (14) of the 29th Januar 
writes ;—Bigotry and foolis Pp sib sometimes 


The Age of Consent Act go too far. Some of the Be have tried 
— 5 np . a fo trace the origin of the pb 8 of the fidts 
maden ts between the Hindus and the ahanriadags ta the 


Age of Consent Act! We really do not understand 
what earthly connection these papers have found between ese two op tats The 
Consent Act is not specially applicable to the Hindus or tothe M 

alone. The proper éffect of the Consent Act, therefore, He to have. 
union of the ned and the agro Bye ) bs in 
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tior pod who. vishal te create some stir in the country. to break the; 8 
the prese t peaceful state of things and an opportunity for displaying 
ity. ength of Government; and says that the police of 
Tools in Nésik and Raver in Khéndesh have exhibited commendable zeal’ in 
showing partiality to the Musalmans, and the Provincial Government has 
done right in giving no heed to the grievances of the Hindus of these two 
districts. The paper advises the Hindus, though they be assaulted and thrashed 
and their temples and properties burnt or demolished, to remember that they 
live under the impartial rule of benign British rulers, and that though they be 
burned or killed the brave police officers and Magistrates of the impartial Gov- 
ernment will not let their ashes or dead bodies fall into the hands of f oreign 
thieves or blackguards. The paper then gives up the ironical tone and asks 
what steps should be taken to arouse Government to the grievances of the 
poor helpless Hindus, and expresses a hope that the Reporter to Goverament is 
not neglecting his duty. 


30. -While writing about the Yeola affairs, the Rdghiv Bhushan (73), in its 
„ issue of the 29th January, says that there appeared to 

ee ee be peace in the town everywhere during the week, but 
that the peace was only seeming and not real. As regards the suspension of 
business between the Musalmans and Hindus, it says that it continues with 
greater rigour and firmness, though Government officers are very anxious tosee 
mutual intercourse between the two communities resumed as before. 


31. The Shri Shivdji (82), f in its issue of the 26th January, remarks : 
From the intelligence —8— from Yeola, the Muhammadans of the place 
appear to feel encouraged by Government action and to grow reckless of the 
lives of Hindus, as is seen from the loval theatre having been set on fire 
* a performance was going on in it. When news of this fire was telegraph- 

the Collector, he seems to have paid no attention to the report on 
ee 4 of no stamp fee having been paid. In thus making light of the serious 
— of the fire on the flimsy ground of non-payment of court fee, the Col- 
lector betrayed great want of judgment and commonsense. This kind of heed- 
lessness to the complaints of Hindus is calculated to produce a very baneful effect 
both on the Musalmans and the Hindus. If, as at Bombay, the Hindus of 
Yeola take upon themselves the task of bringing their Musalman townsmen to 
a sense of their duty by administering to them sound beating, they will, no doubt, 
succeed, but will not this action detract from the dignity of Government? The 
Nasik Collector is betraying by his conduct want of manliness, and it is desirable 
that the superior authorities should not imitate his example. 


32. The Vikshipta (95) and the Moda Vritta (60), in their issues of the 
27th January and Ist February, respectively, regret that the Yeola police and 
other authorities should not yet have taken strong and effective measures to brin 
about a reconciliation between the Hindu and Musalman communities of the 
place, and say that the present disturbed state of the town is highly disgraceful 
to the authorities and shows that they are weak and good for nothing. 


33. The Vdrtdhar (88) of the 29th January remarks :—The state of things 
which has continued at Yeola for the last two months implies more than 
disorder and anarchy, and it is surprising that Government should have pai 
no attention to it. It is our respectful suggestion to Government that, instead of 
trying the patience of the Yeola Hindus to its utmost, they should depute some 
experienced officer from Bombay to restore complete peace and order in the 


town, if the Nasik Collector be unable to bring about reconciliation between 
the two communities, 


34. In an article headed, W of the Hindus at Yeola,’’ the Pratod 

(7 2), i in its issue of the 29th January, says :—Soon 

Advice to the. Hindus at aftez the Bombay riots the Muhammadans of Yeola 

| bias 2 22 tad crbated a disturbance, which they. have continued 
Mubammadans and not to in a manner which shows that their high-handedness 
depend on Government for has reached its climax. The glory of the British Gov- 
r ae} ernment and the terror which it inspires may frighten 


any other people, but the Muhammadans at Teola do 


par aia ua the 


hard. 485 between them and the Hande aie in great loss of Tite 
property, but the Hindus had never behaved in a manner betraying poten. 

have, however, 80 changed during the last fifty years or a 
that the Muhammadans at Yeola now attack the Hindus 
publicly and in broad daylight! Moreover, the wonder is that they do. 
notwithstanding that the proportion of Muhammadans to Hindus in 
town is only 20 to 100! This clearly shows how. impotent the . Veale 
Hindus are. Nobody objects to the exereise of tlie right of self-defénce, which 
every one possesses and which is recognized by our own Shästras as well as 
by English law. Everything being so plain we pity the Hindus at -Yeola 
for crying and looking to Government for protection. “A rod for a. fool’s 
back”? is a saying which holds good in this case. If the people desire that 
there should be ng riots and no consequent trouble, each community should 
convince the other that it is able to defend itself. Government wilt not be 
able to suppress all thé Hindu-Muhammadan riots that may occur at different 
places; the people themselves should suppress them. The Hindus at Yeola 
lack the necessary spirit, an! hence we do not know who can remedy’ the 
high-handedness of the Muhammadans there. If you consider how much 
Government -is now afraid, and the reason of its being so afraid, of Muham- 
madans, you will see that it is so simply because Government is convinced 
that the Muhammadans are sure to create a disturbance if matters are decided 
against their wishes. It is not wise on the part of the Hindus to neglect: the 
lesson which the Muhammadans have been teaching them. The resolution of 
the Hindus never to be on the aggressive is very good and they should always 
stick to it; but it is not good that they should quietly allow ca to te 
beaten until Government should intervene and save them from the hands of 
Muhammadans. . If the Hindus be always ready to defend themselves there 
will be no riots and they will be indirectly assisting Government in preserving 
peace. If Hindus bear in mind our suggestion, the turbulent Muhammadans 
will desist from giving them any more trouble. | 


35. The Pen Samichdr (67) of the 29th January states that a 1 

fair (Urus) was beld at a distance of a out six miles 

A Musalman fair near Pen from Pen in the Kolaba District, which was attended 

in va gi : - by very few Hindus. The A’gris (manufacturers of salt) 

— ON 4 ome had passed a resolution at a 20 meeting that none of 

. them should go to the fair, and thereby displayed their 
zeal and enthusiasm for Hinduism.. Some dry 

caught fire in the fair, and while the fire was being extinguished by beating 

it down with green twigs of trees, a rumour epread that the Musalmans 

and Hindus were fighting “with each other and much confusion ensued in conse- 

quence, several purchasers running away without paying for the things they had 

purchased from the stalls, and several others receiving nothing for the money 


they had paid. 


36. The Bodh sudhdkar (10), in its issue of the 31st January, SAYS that 

the proclamation promulgated by Mr. Down, Supe 

Proclamation of the Sétéra tendent of Police, Satara, directing that harsh native 
Police Superintendent in the musical instruments should not be played upon without 
instruments. permission, is very inconvenient, restrictive of personal 
liberty, destructive. of the ancient Hindu religion 

and unnecessarily troublesome, reminds His Excellency the Governor and the 
Honourable Connell lors that-when the fatto District Police 3 No. IV of 


an under Section 48 of ge this p as a 220 dt 
* 
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= protesting against arid. ‘praying for the withdrawal of cree rand 
87. The S. lata (64) of Pen, i in ita issue of thie 27th January, 3 in ite local 

n coluuins, 1715 bin the N oan oe 55 ee 
meetings at diff laces in the täluka and ‘resolv 

—— and e strike b not to Loulttvese 2 el unless their owners agred to 

allow them the portion of the produce which they 

demand and that the resolution has been enforced in several vi of the 

téiluka, while Government are going to increase the land assessment from 

the next year. The paper expresses uneasiness about the probable consequences 

of this course and observes that the cultivators are acting in a wrong direction. 


88. A correspondent of the Hitechchhu (132) of Ahmedabad, in its issues 
5 of the 25th January and Ist February, observes :—Sad 
A request to Government want of telegraphic communication is felt at Jafarabad, 
to open — Ee ype Ne Una, Delwada and Kodinar in K&thidwar. Jafarabad is 
rom e coasting station where Messrs. Shepherd and Com- 
¥ pany’s steamers, which are largely availed of by passen- 
touch frequently. Owing to stormy weather or other causes whenever 
any of these steamers is detained at Bhävnagar, the captain of the ship wires the 
Company's agents at Mahuva and Jafara bad, but there being no telegraph 
office at the latter place, the message is sent there through post from 2 
and consequently the passengers who go there from long distances are 
to great inconvenience as they are not soon informed of the detention. Ene 
opening of a telegraph office at Jafarabad will also afford some convenience to 
merchants there. It is said that Sir Charles Ollivant, Political Agent, Kéthié- 
war, was once on a visit to Una and Delwada and he then expressed his opinion 
in favour of opening a telegraph office at either of these places and that necessary 
enquiries were made by the Telegraph Department. It is to be regretted that 


noting further seems to have been done in the matter. 
Part II. Legislution. 


39. In alluding ta the Prisons Bill recently . into the Supreme 
Legislative Council, the ltdjyabhakta (147), in its i issue 
_ Approval of the Prisons’ of the 30th January, observes :—The object of 

ill introduced into the 

Supreme Legislative Council. Sentence of imprisonment on an offender is to deter 

m from committing further offences, but from. what 
we have personally seen we are sorry to say that this object is defeated, for 
most convicts in jails learn to commit new offences. It is the belief of the jail 
authorities, Superintendents and Jailors, and of the older prisoners, that the more 
they annoy well-to-do prisoners thé more it is to theiradvantage. Such prisoners 
are made to grind corn and are asked to pay illegal gratification for being exempt- 
ed from hard work. If they fail to pay, false charges are brought against them 
and they are either flogged or confined in dark rooms. These unfortunate beings 
have na altemative but to gratify the authorities. The prisoners are generally 


in the habit of smoking tobacco or eating opium and the authorities supply 


them these articles and levy blackmail from them. The jail doctors also openly 
ask money f from pr pr isoners for the medicines supplied to 774 The unfortunate 

ners, being thus annoyed from all sides, play all sorts of tricks ta esca Len 
payments. Thus the ‘ails, instead of improving, spoil the prisoners. 
glad a Bill to amend the law relating to prisons has recently been introduced 
into the Supreme Legislative Council. The Europeans seem to be opposed to the 
measure, but they Naive to be ignorant of the difference made in Y <r treatment 
of European saa 


b ative convicts, We ci ah the Bill will be von 3 into 
a law, 


Part: III Education, 


40. With reference to His Excellency Lord Harris’ s pech at the recen recent 
- annual 1 distribution of prizes to ‘hs "pi pils of the Cn. 
Comments on Hie Excel- thedral High Schools, the Jdm-e "pei hed ( 84), 
5 Lord Harris speech at its issue of the 29th January uary, carves : 
recent annual distribution len : aot 
of prises to the pupils of the cy remarked in his h that su Itzes 2 
Cathedral High 8. hools, lay within the power of Government Mar Figen es 
| for young men to obtain technical edu ation ; 
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this indtitation, and. evidently: the reason is th 
at the institute is not suited to the wants of De. peo 
institute authorities discharge their duties with great earnestnest 5 
1 course itself being defective. their labours are comparatively, th 
It is desirable, therefore, that a change ‘should be ef ected 1 the 

— of studies. Government need not be reminded. that the a 
established mainly for supplying Indian milla. with go 
‘superior mill labourers, &., as the mills themselves supplie 
that it was opened with the object adp it should. show . 
presidency the wes cin which they gage, themselves in d 


education ought to be devised, and to formulate it a committee eis 
appointed under the presidency of the Honourable Mr. Justice Mahddeo.Govind 
nade, the members being ‘such European and Native gentlemen as would 
take an earnest and disinterested part in the highly useful work entrusted to 
them. The other important point in the speech of His Excellency Ws 
the exhortation he made to the pupils of the schools and the rest 0 the 
audience to remember the high responsibilities that rested om tlieir shoulders 
to keep up the character of impartiality and tenderness. towards the people 
of India which it is the bounden duty of Englishmen to maintain. 


13 


heers 
were given at these words of His Excellency, and we would, with due 
deference, ask whether all the numerous European gentlemen who formed 


the audience do ‘show ‘impartiality and tenderness towards the Natives. If 
the Europeans residing in India generally acted towards the Natives with 
impartiality and tenderness, took genuine interest in promoting their’ welfare 
and prevented injustice being done to them, sach a strong bond of friendsbip 
would be formed between the ruling race and the ruled Natives as would be 
quite a sufficient safeguard against all frontier danger and foreign invasion. 
We wish His Excellency Lord Harris had conveyed. to his countrymen, such 
advice as he has now given at the commencement of his administration and 
set a lesson by his administrative acts. His Excellency’s words intimating to 
the pupils that Government, would be glad to see children of European ‘parentage 
residing in India enter the public service were evidently intended to encoul 
the pupils to prosecute their studies earnestly | and diligent] 115 and it is 10 b 
hoped that European Government officials will not attach to them a wider and 
more liberal meaning that is to say, will not try to employ Europeans in 
Government service by all means in their power. Anglo-Indiaus have as 

claims to Government service as the Natives have and real elis ibility ought te to 
receive due attention without the least distinction of colour an Cl baat 


41. With reference to the Government resolution ‘on the — from 
certain members of the Bombay medical profession 
The resolution of Govern- praying for the revival of the a — of addi- 
pre! 222 er a tional Professor of Clinical Medicine and Pharmacology 
bay medial 3 nee oral in the Grant Medical 99 905 the Bombay Samdchar 
5 It is 

ing for the revival of the (114), in its issue of the 8 th’ January, says 
appa pointment of additional gratifying that the Professorship of Pharmacology is 
3 re Seen Medi- to be revived, but it is to be much regretted hat 
ry — — Coliege, Dr Bahadurji is not to be ‘uae with the 9 — 
considered unsatisfactory. Dr. Bahadurji has gained rénown among the 
a competent medical practitioner, and since he was — 
pointed to do the work of. the Professorship at its f Meller , the reasons for his 
remoral, from. tha 99 ought not to Mare. PS mn allow ad vemnment * 


sabsence of an.explanat 
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CGP le decaner epiGereraaasal bs’ ia nabbeds “Pho 
drift’ of tk Fe resolution of Goverument does not make it ‘probable 
that, if it ts further ‘memorialized, it would give further explanation: on 
the point. It remains now for the members of the medical prof vho sub- 
mitted the ‘first memorial to carry their case to the higher authorities; and if 
they be sure of the justice of their case they ought not to fail to do it. . [The 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (184), in its issue of the 29th January, expresses similar. senti- 

ments, remar that so long as the monopoly for the Professorships of the 
Grant Medical College is retained by the Government’ medical service there is- 
little hope of the present state of things improving, and it behoves the 
Bombay Medi profession, the Bombay Presidency Assotiation and the Poona 
S4rvajanik Sabha to make an agitation, both in Parliament and outside, for obtain- 
ing the Medical College Professorships for experts in particular branches of the 
medical science. | 


42. The Mumbai Vaibhav (61), in its issue of the 3lst January, says :— 
From a complaint we have received it seems that the 

2 er. 8 Bon. Bombay University examinations results are becoming 
— University ene : matter of joke. A Mr. Naéradyan Gangddhar Ketkar 
appeared for the University School Final Examination 

last year and was at first declared by the University authorities to have passed 
the examination, but about a fortnight afterwards he was informed by a letter 
from Dr. Macdonald, the Registrar, that his name had been inserted among the 
passed candidates throu h oversight. Two or three instances of such oversight 
have come to our knowledge. In one case a boy having been declared to have 
the Matriculation Examination purchased new books and even attended a 
college for a few days, and then, to his. utter disappointment, he was informed 
that it was through oversight that he was declared to have passed. Such 
mistakes are likely to turn the head of a thoughtless boy and to ruin him for 
ever, and we — the University authorities to make such arrengements as 


would preclude the recurrence of such mistakes. 


43. The Rdjyabhakta (147), in its issue of the 30th January, observes :— 
Hope’s Gujarati series, which was written long ago, 
requires careful revision. Uniform orthography should 
be observed throughout the series. Some words are 
differently spelt in different books of the series or even in one and the same 
book, and consequently the pupils get confused and have to submit to the whims 
of examiners. Some grammatical mistakes are also to be found and some of the 
verses are faulty. ‘The historical lessons require revision as some of the events 
have been since found to be incorrectly mentioned. Some lessons are of such a 
nature that in explaining them to the pupils rules of morality have to be violated. 
and some lessons are unsuited to girls. The lessons on arts and industries require 
better elucidation than they su al y. Simple lessons on agriculture and some 
other useful subjects may be advantageously added. 


Revision of Hope's Guja- 
réti series recommended. 


Part IV. Native States. 


44. The Hitechchhu (132), in its issue of the Ist February, observes :-— 
The British Government is the paramount power in 
The contemplatedexchange India, and if it requires Dwärka or even the Okhi- 
2. bod “ae . * mandal sub-division from the Baroda State in ex- 
State approved. change for the Panch Mahäls for the defence of the 
country, no objection should be raised against the pro- 
posal. We, however, differ from persons who say that Government should pur- 
chase Dwärka instead of taking * in exchan ge for British territory, as i> 
purchase will entail additional 1 en on the Indian Exehequer. The 
of the Panch Mahäls have undoubtedly greatly benefited under the ritish 
Government, but they need entertain no fear of their condition becoming bad ‘by 
change of rulers. t is, however, doubtful if the successors of Sir Saydji- 
ré0 will maintain the ns sth cane: and to 9 properly 


interests of the people of the Panch 
to the Resident and the Bombay High $ 


in important cases in which the State may he oon 
Gaikwäd cannot properly look after Dwärka as it is at a 
Baroda, and if the exchange is made His 

Panch Mahäls better as they are in close proximi 


45. The Kachha Samdchdr (188), in its issue of the 20th Jan re- 
Administration of the 5 . 1 pot 6 * e 
2 ; ighness o sho in 
— 1 — State, and observes:— The 
earnestly desire that His Highness 
like His Highness the Gaikw4d of Baroda, in filling WJ in the State 
service give preference o his own subjects. This will put a stop to the State 
money going out of the State, and give a stimulus to the people te. make more ee 
and more progress in education. The people will also enjoy the convenience of 1 
easy access to their own countrymen in the higher service of the State. ‘The a 
people are disgusted with having to wait long for justice at the hands of some of 1 
the present officers, who are selfish and lazy and have not disposed of some cases 7 
for the last ten years or more. Some rich persons have been impoverished 1 
owing to the evils of prolonged litigation, while some families having failed 
to obtain justice have gone and resided in British territory. Some of the 
judicial officers are quite unfit for the posts held by them and at times . 
ers are sent from one officer to another until they get tired. We request His 
Highness the Réo to appoint a Commission of educated gentlemen to enquire 
into the rotten state of his administration. ye 


: G. M. SA’THE’ 
. Reporter on the Native Press. 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, : 9 a 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 6th February 1894. 
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| i A 5 4 
No. | Names of Newspapers, Place of publication. Edition, 
ANGLO-MaRaA THI, | 

1 | The Pramod Sindhu ... 1 ...| Umräwati (Amrdoti),.) Weekly ...| 300 

2 „ Vaidarbha...- ei „„ ee cs „ it Sa 

3 „ Varhäd (Berär) Saméchér „„Do . 1 250 
MaRA TAL. | 

4 | The Shetakari ... 1 ...| Umrawati (Amräoti)., ], Monthly 

5 „ Shuddha Varhédi... se „„ ...| Weekly... 


The Vaidarbha (2) of the 27th January, in its English columns, writes: 
We cannot but remark that the career of Dr. Reilly 
Administration of the Akola as Superintendent of the Akola Jail promises to 
Jail by Dr. Reilly, the Super- hecome a most eventful one, inasmuch as under 
intendent of the jail, consi- 
7 no other Superintendent there were so many dis- 
turbances in the jail and of such serious magnitude, 
and the higher authorities during the time of no other Superintendent had 
to look so closely into the working of the jail. In fact, we are of opinion 
that his administration of the jail been an utter failure, and although 
we do not know how far he is responsible for the present high percentage of 
sickness and deaths in the jail, we can say that undera man of such 
wisdom and tact the jail affuirs will never go on smoothly and satisfactorily ; 
and the authorities would do well to transfer him to some less impo portant 
district and place the management of such a large and important j 
better hands. 


G. M. SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


Ofjice of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 6th February 1894. 
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Part I.——Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “The Indian Spectator (8), in its issue of e 4th J February, wr 
C abe wean toe een igs for the 
; sy y ma wa ru 

as Viceroy of India. licy has been the icy 

class. We need not dwell on all the faults of his administration. It will he 
enough on this occasion to mention two of the chief of them. One is reckless 
expenditure on military affairs; the other is the compensation allowed to Euro- a 
pean servants for the loss in exchange. The fall in the value of the rupee has a 
entailed a heavy loss on the country in various ways. It was left to Lord 9 
Lansdowne's generous administration to add to the burden of the people hh 
making a present out of the pockets of the more needy to the less 2 76 

is the only view possible to us of the matter. If Lord Lansdowne had been as 
diligent in collecting facts from all sources at his disposal with a view. to arrive 
at his own conclusions, as he was in confiding in his officers, he would have been 
saved from many errors. No ruler in India can succeed if he allows himself 
to be rendered the mouth-piece of the services and acce 1 * only their view of 
the interests of the Natives or of the country. It is to be that his succes- 
sor will be able to avoid his errors, and will endeavour to Nae behind more 
grateful remembrances among the millions over whom he has been invited to 
rule. 


class. His 
of one come to save that 


2. The Kaiser-e-Hind (108) of the 4th February, in its English columns, 
writes: Who are the fat subscribers to the Lansdowne 
Comments on thesubscrip- memorial fund? Why, of course, the Pioneer and its 
„ 1 * monet screaming tribe would say, the Native Princes and 4 
bby Mative Princes." Chiefs whose “loyalty” (whatever may be meant by = 
it in the dictionary of modern Anglo-India) is w 
known. Lord Lansdowne, so they will declare from the house-tops, was: dearly 
beloved of the Chiefs and Princes, who have, therefore, shown their true “loyal 
by putting down princely sums, as suited their respective rank in the — 
tion list. For instance, why should not the once deposed and now reinstated 
Mahäräja of Kashmere give expression to his golden “ loyalty ’’ by subseribing 
Rs. 5,000? Did not Lord Lansdowne rehabilitate his own and the poor Mahäräja's 
reputation by that high, considerate and “ statesmanlike act of reinstallation ? 
So far good. And we are prepared to congratulate the screaming tribe of the 
Pioneer and the Englishman on their answer. But will they further answer the 
following questions? (1) Is it not the fact that the Government of India has : 
in open and private circulars enjoined Political Agents at Native Courts to advise 9 
Chiefs and Princes to take care of their purses? (2) Is it the case that the 4 
politicals reminded the subscribing Princes of those circulars on this occasion ? 4 
(3) Or is it the fact that they did the very opposite? (4) What reply may a 
those Princes and Chiefs have to make if individually asked to give their free 4 
and unreserved opinion on the subscriptions respectively paid by them? (5) | q 
Might it not have been better had Lord Lansdowne set a good example by = 
enjoining them not to put a farthing in the subscription list, as it was liable to 1 
_ provoke criticism of a hostile character on his personal reputation P It is more 
than doubtful that any very satisfactory reply could be forthcoming to the 
above questions. Under the circumstances, it is to be hoped that some redoubt- 3 
able member of the Indian party will read out the subscription list in the <i 
House of Commons, in which about 38 Native Princes. appear as subscribers to 3 
the tune of Rs. 60,000 or thereabouts, and put the queries we have stated. a 1 
debate on the question might lead to great good, and we may get a Peep into the — 
inner doings of our Political Bahädurs at Native Courts. a 
3. The Indu Prakdsh (16) of the 5th February, in its English columns, 
writes :—The. n Lord N is not so aga r of the 
pularity of the late iceroy as of the immense power h overn- 
—— officials wield. on the e people, and especially the helpless 1 
Princes. It is a strange i of fate that the least deserving of the Viceroyt 
that ever ruled India appa shave the most splendid memorial. But it ia 
consolation to remember ‘that. the people et large have not in the smallest 
degree countena ed the morement, in spite of the fact that influential Govern. 


3 
a 
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ment officials have interested themselves in it and have determined to make 
it a t success. And this is but natural; for, how can the people have 
anytiiing to do with the memorial of a Viceroy who betrayed the best interests 
of the country in every possible way? If memorials are to be raised to such 
men as Lord Lansdowne, they will come to be looked upon as reproaches rather 
than marks of gratitude and high opinion. For Lord Lansdowne’s own sake, 
his friends should have seen the folly of this over-zealous action. We wonder 
if the apologists of Lord Lansdowne also look upon the memorial as a mark of 
mere politeness to the late Viceroy | | 6 


4. The Pheniz (6), in its issue of the 3rd February, observes: — Is it not, 
after all, a public calamity that our Mahdrdjas should be made to waste 
their thousands in contributions to the Lansdowne memorial fund? The 
amount subscribed now comes to about Rs. 75,000. The Mahärä ja of 
Dholepur has given Rs. 8,000, the Mahäräja of Bhävnagar has given Rs. 7,000, 
the Mahéréjas of Jammu, Vizianagram and Travancore Rs. 5,000 each, and 
the Maharaja of Kuch-Behär Rs. 1,000! Only fourteen other contributions, of 
from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 1,000, have been received by the committee! We are, 
indeed, very sorry to speak in this way in connection with a nobleman who was 
always courteous, high-minded and laborious, but whom evil councillors led astray. 
But his hysteric admirers leave us no alternative. We must strongly protest 
against the unwarrantable fleecing of the Mahäräjas that is being unscrupulously 
resorted to. If the Anglo-Indians really believe they must have a statue, why 
do they not find the Rs. 80,000 themselves ? 


5. The Gujardti (103) of the 4th February, in its English colunins, 
writes :—Calcutta is a land of surprises. That the Metropolis of the Indian 
Empire should have subscribed more than Rs. 70,000 for raising an equestrian 
statue to the retiring Viceroy is not a little humiliating. Marks of popular 
good-will and esteem should be reserved for Viceroys of exceptional ability and 
merit. It is a pity that it is becoming customary with some people to parade 
subscription lists with a view to perpetuate every Governor and Viceroy. This 
practice is most objectionable. That a city which could not collect Rs. 5,000 
for Bradlaugh should have raised fifteen times as much to erect a memorial 
of Lord Lansdowne is inexplicable to us in Bombay. It was reserved for 
Calcutta to lower the value and significance of an honour which amongst the 
Romans was conferred upon the most illustrious. Self-respect is one of the 
essentials of national greatness, and so long as Indians allow themselves to be 
driven like sheep, neither will they respect the persons who really deserve to 
be honoured, nor will they respect themselves. From the list of subscribers 
to the Lansdowne memorial fund it is sufficiently clear that the people at 
large have had little to do with it. The list is very suggestive and shows how 
easy it is to bleed a certain class of titled personages for raising statues to even 
imbecile Governors and Viceroys or tenth-rate English statesmen like the 
Viceroy that has just left the Indian shores. We, for our part, cannot congratu- 
late him or his admirers on the proposed memorial. Here is an analysis of 
the class of persons by whom the Lansdowne memorial fund has been sub- 
scribed :—Mahdrdjas and Rajas, Rs. 48,200; Nawabs, Rs. 6,650; European 
merchants and officials, Rs. 7,850; Rai Bahddurs, Rs. 575; a Baronet, Rs. 500; 
untitled Hindus, 523—total Rs. 64,295. The fund is likely to be increased 
to one lakh of rupees. A grand committee has been appointed consisting of 
Governors, Lieutenant-Governors, Judges, Mah4rajas and titled personages. It 
would be no wonder if the subscriptions exceed a lakh of rupees. Lord Lans- 
downe’s bronze statue would be a standing proof of the manner in which Gov- 
ernors and Viceroys can very easily be immortalized in this country! [Several 
other papers of the week express similar sentiments. | 


6. The same newspaper complains of the insolvent condition of India, be- 


1 5 f lieving it to have been brought about by extravagant 

1 * Gnancial difficulties af e penditure, in spite of the heavy — levied i n 

2 the people, and observes :—Such mismanagement 2 

been witnessed in India during the last twenty-three years would not have been 
tolerated in any civilized country of Europe for any length of time. We agree 

with the Spectator that if the Home authorities do not take timely steps to 
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improve the financial condition of India she will be reduced to hopeless bank- 
ruptcy and there will be a mutiny in the country. There is some hidden mean- 
ing in what this leading English paper says. There is no doubt that the recent 
riots and disturbances are in some measure due to the increasing poverty of 
the people, and the leading Natives and the Home Government should take 
a note of this. The Indian authorities have proved unworthy of trust 
and incompetent to manage wisely the finances of the country. They are 
utterly indifferent to the welfare of the Natives and have departed from the 
good policy laid down by the Home authorities. It behoves the Home authori- 
ties to entrust the supervision of the finances to leading Natives for the purpose 
of securing a better state of affairs. The political associations and the press 
ought to agitate the matter strongly. | 


7. In alluding to the report started by the Morning Post newspaper of Alla- 
Disapproval of the alleged habad, that His Excellency Lord Elgin will very likely 
intention of the Supreme elect to remain permanently at Simla and will do away 
Government to transfer its with the annual exodus, and that the minor administra- 
1 1 3 a tions will be advised to adopt a similar change uni- 
Administrations to the hills. Versally, the «/dém-e-Jamshed (184), in its issue of the 
7th February, observes :—Will the administration of 
the country be satisfactorily carried on under an arrangement like the one 
described by the Morning Post, is an important question. And if it be answered 
in the affirmative, the next question would be, if so, why should not the Indian 
administration carried on from England by wire be equally satisfactory? If the 
latter arrangement answers the purpose, it will have the additional recommenda- 
tion of proving very convenient to Indian administrators. It is, however, to be 
hoped that His Excellency Lord Elgin will not begin his administration with 
such a disappointing measure as the shifting of the permanent residence of the 
different administrations to the hills. The annual exodus is, no doubt, a very 
costly affair, and the Viceroy who does away with it will be a great benefactor 
of the Indian people ; but the abolition of the costly expenditure should not be 
brought about by the permanent transfer of the different administrations to the 
hills, altogether separating the administrators from the people. There is little 
hope of the public voice reaching them if they are confined to the hills perma- 
nently. The people already suffer from the advisers of the Viceroy, Governors 
and other administrators being European civilians alone, as the feelings and 
wants of the Natives are not duly attended to, and if the permanent residence 
of our Governors is transferred to the hills public opinion will be totally 
ignored. Instead of atemporary sojourn to Simla the Supreme Government 
ought to be located at Nasik, or still better at. Bombay, whose salubrious 
climate during the greater part of the year is well-known, and which, among 
several other advantages, would bring the Viceroy nearer to England by nearly 
a fortnight. | 


8. The same newspaper, in its issue of the 5th February, writes: — 
A Madras paper says that His Excellency Lord Elgin 
„Dinners and other festi- is a teetotaller, and being of a retiring disposition dis- 
vities at the Government . he eye 
House, Calcutta, and the ®@pproves of public dinners and other festivities, and 
Natives. hence there is a probability of there being a great 
reduction in the number of dinners and other festi- 
vities at the Government House at Calcutta. The natives of India sincerely 
hope that this forecast will be literally realized. The Government House 
festivities are held with a very good object, but in consequence of the dislike of 
the Anglo-Indians for the Natives, respectable Natives are not invited in suffi- . 9 
cient numbers to take part in those festivities. The gatherings at the Govern- . 
ment House are solely composed of Anglo-Indians and the administrators are 
naturally familiarized with the Anglo-Indian prejudices against the Natives. 
Again, the frequent festivities draw away the attention of the administrators 
from their legitimate duties to a certain extent. His Excellency Lord Elgin is 
well known for his great liking for enjoying pleasure within his own family 
circle, and it is to be hoped that His Excellency will materially curtail the number 
2 2 and other festivities at the Government House and effect a saving to 
himself. 
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9. The Indian Spectator (3), in its issue of the 4th February, writes :— 
How is the Medical Service constituted? Asis well 
known, it is divided into two branches— Military and 
Civil. The former consists of 269 appointments, with 
salaries ranging from Rs. 300 to Rs. 1,800 a month, 
besides the Apothecaries, who, too, are handsomely paid. The Civil branch bas 
three classes. The first has hundred appointments, the holders of which are 
called Civil Surgeons, and who get salaries from Rs. 500 to Rs. 2,500. These, 
too, are Military Medical men. ‘The second class is that of Assistant Surgeons, 
getting from Rs. 125 to Rs. 200. The third is the Uncovenanted Medical 
Service which was established in 1887. Holders of European or Indiun diplomas 
are appointed to these posts on half the pay drawn by Civil Surgeons. ‘The 
holders of almost all the posts in this branch are again Military men. What 
room is there for indigenous Native talent? Our men can look for admission 
only into the ranks of Assistant Surgeons. However high their educational 
attainments they have not sufficiently bright prospects, while even the Apo- 
thecaries can hope to be Honorary Surgeons and House Surgeons and get salaries 
from Rs. 400 even to Rs. 800. This is all the more surprising when their 
qualifications are in no way superior, nay, are generally inferior, to those of many 
of the Assistant Surgeons. Then coming to College Professorships what do we 
find? We find that the posts are conferred on men who, in nine cases out of 
ten, are hardly specialists. They are pitchforked into any chair that may be 
vacant. To-day one may be asked to take up one subject, to-morrow another. 
What does it matter? But is this the way to promote the cause of medical 
science? Is a similar method followed in any European country? We would 
like to be corrected on this point. Are not specialists indispensably required to 
do full justice to the duties that have to be discharged? How is medical research, 
of which we stand so badly in need, to go on if there are no specialists? We 
believe it is high time these glaring anomalies were done away with. What is 
wanted is that the Civil Medical Service should be entirely separated from the 
Military Medical Service, and that it should be thrown open to the best medical 
talent, whether foreign or indigenous. Unless this is done there will be no 
hope of satisfactory progress, of which the country stands in such need. The 
proposed arrangement has another advantage. It will be more economical 
than the present one. Drs. Bahddurji and Bhälchandra show that there will 
be a saving annually to the extent of twelve lakhs of rupees, which, in these hard 
days, is not a thing to be despised. At present forty-three lakhs are required 
every year. They say that if the proposal is earnestly carried out, the work will 
not only be done with thirty-three lakhs, but done better. Will Government 
carefully examine these imp rtant considerations? We hope they will do so at 
no distant date. . 


10. The Rdghav Bhushan (73), in its issue of the 5th February, says that 
since the Musalmans of Yeola do not seem to care 
much for the local officers of Government, as was 
evident from the fact of the former having thrown - 
stones at the latter when the Balaji procession passed by the Juma Masjid to 
the accompaniment of music, the present tension of feeling between the Hindu 
and Musalman communities of the place will not be relaxed unless these officers 
are transferred to other places; and that though peace be restored without 
transferring the officers, the restoration will not be of long duration. 


11. The same paper, in its local column, states that the Musalmans 


having set fire to a temporary shed erected by the 

A Hindu temple set fire to Hindu weavers from Nagpur at Méruti’s temple in 
and the idol therein mutilated . a ple 

by the Musalmans. Koshti lane, and mutilated and displaced the idol 

ok Märuti, the Hindu weavers have been much 

exasperated and will not fail to retaliate the injury and insult, and thereby to 
prove their valour to those who have doubts about it. . 


12. The same paper also states that a meeting of the local Hindus was 
isa 7 ’ held on the 4th instant at the temple of Chandeshvari 
roceecings taken a! 8 at which the weavers from Nagpur were advised to 
pry Radian Hindus onthe 1, patient, measures were. concerted to make the 
ee prohibition from holding business communications 


Constitution of the Indian 
Medical Service and neces- 
sity for reforming it. 


Yeola affairs and transfer of 
local officers recommended. 


with and employing Musalmans still more strict, a rich merchant, who was 
known to have had in his service a Musalman groom, was warned to dismiss 
him, letters from outstations in which the Yeola Hindus were admired and 
congratulated for their action were read for general information, and the proceed- 
ings taken by the deputation sent to the higher authorities were explained to the 
assembly. JAM: n 1 ue 


| 1 rey : 
13. The Jagadhitechchhu (45), in its issue of the 3rd February, praises the 
Hindus of Yeola for patiently enduring the annoyance 
The panic-stricken condition caused to them by the local Musalmans, and for 
fib ghee oN caper a 8 abstaining from taking the law into their own hands 
be patient and law-abiding. in solf-defence, though certain of their ability to bring 
their Musalman fellow-townsmen toa sense of duty 
and order, regrets that the Hindus, notwithstanding their loyalty to Her Majesty 
the Queen-Empress, should be in a state of panic and the Bombay Government 
should not take adequate measures to ensure their protection and allay their 
fears by issuing strict orders to the officers concerned and by punishing them, 
if need be, for their weakness in failing to administer justice impartially, and 
in conclusion exhorts the Hindus to continue to remain loyal to Government 
regardless of the taunting remarks passed by some inconsiderate men on their 
8 and so-called timidity and to persevere in invoking the assistance of 

1overnment as they have been doing. | 


: 


14. The Vdrtdhar (88), in its issue of the 9th February, gives a brief 

account of the riots which took place at Yeola on the 

a hae og 9 6th idem between Musalmans and Hindus, and regrets 
the 6th February. that Government should not have sent an officer from 

Bombay, as the paper had recommended in a previous 

issue, to restore reace and order in that town, and that notwithstanding the 

extreme patience and fortitude shown by the Hindu residents of the place for a 


long time past they should be charged with being aggressive in connection with : 
the riots. | 


15. The Bombay Samdchdr (114), in its issue of the 10th February, publishes 
W eer hat the 8th ye 2 e 

a pondent, who states he was an eye witness e rio 
= bY - ae writes as follows :—On the 6th instant horrible riots 
occurred at Yeola between the Hindus and the Muhammadans. I was an eye 
witness to the riots and I describe them as Isawthem. III-feeling arose between 
the Hindus and the Muhammadans in the month of Bhädrapad last, lasting up 
to this day. The people known here by the name of Nagpuris (or the residents 
of Nägpur) had commenced the religious ceremony called “ Namasaptaéh’’ and ö 
one day at 12 o’clock in the noon the Muhammadans made an attack on q 
them, destroyed their idol, offending their religious feelings, and set on fire the N 
pavilion in which the ceremony was going on. The Muhammadans showed such 
-ill-feelings more and more day by day. On the day of the riots it was rumoured 
in the town that on the night of the 5th instant somebody had slaughtered a 
pig and thrown it into a Masjid. The Muhammadans asserted that this 
offensive deed was done by the Hindus, and the latter affirmed that it was 
the work of some badmash Muhammadan, done with the. object of picking 
a quarrel with them. On the morning of the 6th instant there was much 
commotion near the Juma Masjid and numerous Muhammadans came out of 
the building with the cry of “din, din“ and made for the Hindu quarters of the 
town. Seeing that the riot had taken a serious form and that the police was 
insufficient, and fearing that the riots might assume a still graver aspect, the 
Mämlatdär wired to the Collector of Nasik and His Excellency the Governor 
news about the riot. Under the assumption that the dead pig had been thrown 
into the Masjid by the Hindus, about two thousand Muhammadans collected 
near a Hindu temple, and after slaughtering a cow threw the carcase there 
and fired the building. A hard fight with sticks then commenced between 
the two parties and in it one hundred persons have been hurt, fifty being 
seriously injured, three persons being killed and three more being mortal! 
wounded. The Muhdmmadan shopkeepers ‘spurted (sulphuric ?) acid ‘throug 


enn 


syringes on the Hindus. About six houses have been burnt down and a simi 
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number of houses have been demolished. Two Hindu temples and about five 
Masjids were fired. Complete peace has been restored in the town since the 
arrival of the military. Though peace has been restored, still the Hindus and 
Muhammadans look at each other with scorn, and rumours are started now and 
then of troops approaching and Muhammadans coming on. It is not autho- 
ritatively known as to which party began the riot. Women freely go to the out- 
skirts of the town to fetch water. Shops have been opened and business 
resumed, but the weavers are still on the strike. | 


16, The Native Opinion (17) of the 8th February, in its English columns, 
8 . Vrites:— Mr. J. D. Mayne, in his excellent commen- 
Disapproval of the decision {aries on the Indian Penal Code, says in one place with 
of the Bombay High Court n 5 a 
in the Raver procession case. reference to caste disputes about religious processions 
and other similar matters, that half the opposition 
would die away when it was known that Government was not enlisted in its 
favour ” and that nothing fosters caste prejudice like magisterial countenance.”’ 
We are sorry to be compelled to refer to these strong but true observations, but 
we must do so when there is no other alternative. They apply very pertinently 
to the attitude of some of our officials in connection with the disturbances which 
have occurred in several places during the course of the last year. The imme- 
diate occasion for our turning to these pertinent observations is the judgment of 
Justices Candy and Fulton in the Raver case. That judgment is dated 17th 
October 1893, but it was issued to the public only a few days ago. We do not 
know if any application for review has been presented to the Honourable Judges ; 
but we are strongly of opinion that if the decision stands as it is, it is likely to 
be productive of undesirable consequences. We are inclined to think, with due 
deference to Their Lordships, that that decision may operate as a virtual denial 
of justice to the people, not only of Raver, but also of other places where a similar 
question may arise. At any rate, it may encourage one community to oppose 
the starting of religious processions by another. If magisterial countenance 
fosters caste prejudice, as Mr. Mayne feels no hesitation in saying, how much 
more may a decision of the High Court do so? Let us look into the facts of 
the case in order to perceive their significance. There is a deity at Raver, called 
Dattatraya Mahar4j. When the car and palhhi of that deity were being carried 
in procession some time ago with the accompaniments of music and bands of 
worshippers reciting prayers along the public highway, Muhammadans ob- 
structed them. The present suit was thereupon filed fora declaration of the 
right of carrying the pdlkhi as aforesaid, and for a perpetual injunction restrain- 
ing Muhammadans from obstructing the passage of the procession and the 
performance of a ceremony called Gopilkdld at a place named Ndgzari, with 
music. The Subordinate Judge of Yaval awarded the claims of the plaintiff, 
who was allowed to sue on behalf of his community, subject to the right of the 
Muhammadans not to be disturbed while assembled for and engaged in public 
worship during the customary hours, which they were asked to notify to the 
authorities. If they did not do so, or fixed them in such a manner as would 
leave no time for the exercise of the right of the Hindus, the plaintiff was 
declared to be at liberty to conduct the procession at any hour chosen by him, 
on giving a timely intimation to the authorities responsible for the preserva- 
tion of public peace. On appeal the Appellate Court confirmed this decree 
and further ordered the Muhammadans to inform the authorities, once for 
all, on or before a certain date, of the hours fixed for public prayer and that 
Hindus should stop all music within 75. feet on either side of a mosque 
during hours in which Muhammadans may be engaged in public worship. It 
is these orders, which, it will be seen, were perfectly fair to both the sides, and 
which have been set aside, on second appeal, by the High Court, on the ground 
that unless any personal loss or damage is alleged such a suit cannot be 
maintained. Is this decision sound? It is admitted by the High Court that 
the plaintiff had legal rights, but it is said that the authorities relied upon by 
him (quoted in the judgment) did not support the proposition “that in case of 
obstruction his proper remedy is by civil suit.“ How are those rights to be 
decided upon then? Who else than a civil judge can do it, as Mr. Mayne 
says? Is allegation of a personal loss necessary, as urged? We think that 
rights like those involyed in the present suit can be enforced only by the Civil. 
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Courts. As Mr. Mayne says in another place; a Magistrate has power om 
* to direct or forbid certain 10 3 he — create or — riphter rites A 
exclusively for the decision of civil tribunals” which have to decide ‘upon 
rights of the parties before them quite irtespectivély of the consequences 
which may flow from the exercise of these rights.“ We are sorry the High 
Court has not only not done this, but has cancelled what the lower Courts had 
directed so well. [The Kesari (50), in its issue of the 6th February, makes 
similar comments on the decision of the High Court, and adds that it is the duty 
of Government to get religious misunderstandings between Hindus and Muham- 
madans adjudicated upon by arbitration or civil courts, and‘ to have the decisions 
of these Courts enforced by Magistrates with the help of the police or of the 
military, if need be, and that if High Courts will not recognise such cases on the 
authority of English cases, Government ought toenact a law to compel these 
Courts to take cognisance of such suits. } : . 


17. The same newspaper writes:—The hue and cry raised in Bengal on 

the score of the recent circular of the Bengal Gov- 

Circular issued by the ernment with reference to “ cow-killing ”” is most 
— 2 * unreasonable. Even the Englishman of Calcutta; 
attitede M Muhamadane WhO so often champions the cause of the Muhamma- 
in the matter. , dans and never scruples to set both by the ear, feels 
surprised at the attitude of the latter. But who.is 

responsible for the hubbub raised? Did not the writings of some Anglo- 
Indian publicists, and prominently of the Muhammadan Observer and the 


speech of Mr. Beck of Aligarh in addition, spread among the low-class Muham- 


madans a spirit of intolerance and hatred? Mr. Beck wants the Moslems to 


combine with Englishmen to carry on a war of malice and hatred against the 
Hindus, but does Mr. Beck believe that sach schemes are not fraught with 
danger to the State, and are our Moslem friends sure that they will always have 
the sympathy and co-operation of these flying birds? Here in India an Eng- 
lishman can preach rank sedition without the least fear of a criminal prosecu- 
tion and under the very eyes of Government. Be that as it may; but let Eng- 
lishmen remember that in this country their mission is of peace and friendship 
to all men and not divide et impera, and Englishmen not influenced by impe- 
rialistic instincts fully realise it. At the same time it is the duty of our 
Muhammadan friends to understand fully the ultimate consequences of what 
they seem apparently to catch at. We wish them in this matter to think for 
themselves and not to be the tools of others. The cry they have raised is spurious 
and useless, and if they allow their cool judgment free scope we are sure they 
will be convinced of their mistake. While writing on the same subject, the Shri 
Shivdji (82) of the 2nd February disapproves of the absence of firmness betrayed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in the reply given by His Honour to the 
Musalman deputation that waited upon him to protest against the circular 
anent cow-killing, and says that unless firmness and force of character are dis- 
played by the authorities no weight will be attached to their orders. The paper 
also suspects that the religious quarrels which are now-a-days picked. by the 
Musalmans with the Hindus have something to do with the importance which is 
being given by Government to the Amir of Afghanistan, and says that if the 
Musalmans had not been under the impression that the Kabulaffair has given 
them some importance they would not have been bold enough to cavil obstinately 
at the circular of the Bengal Government and that it is necessary in the interests 
of Government that this matter should be closely sifted. | Pray 


18. The Kdthidwdr News (106) of the 7th February, in its English columns, 
writes:—Muhammadans seem to have taken great umbrage at Sir Charles 
Elliott’s circular which enjoins them not to kill kine in such a manner as to 
wound the susceptibilities of the Hindus; and they seem to be raising the cry 
of their ‘religion peing in danger. A Muhammadan paper characterises the 
circular as Elliot wkase,’’ the foolish’ circular of Sir Charles Elliott, and 
so forth; and the Government itself is described as Congress-ridden,’’ 
„Bengalee-ridden, Babu-ridden,“ and so forth. We think that the circular 
has been issued after taking into consideration all the circumstances, and it 
simply desires that the Muhammadans should so behave in performing their 
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eri as not to wound the feelings of the Hindus. There is nothing beyond 
this—-tnothing in the least ealculated to endanger the religion of the Musalmans ; 
and this is best understood doubtless by the educated members of this com- 
munity. The moral to be drawn from this attitude on the part of the Musalmans 
js that the steps which the Government feel bound to take in the interest of fans 
play and justice and to see peace restored between the two communities, are 
e by them as tending to injure their religious feelings, whilst the poor 
Hindus quietly submit to all sorts of indignities from all sides. From this Goveru- 
ment can well realise who are more aggressive the Hindus or the Musalmans. 
Were the Musalmans treated with as much severity as the Hindus are at times, 
we fear the Government would be placed in an awkward position. With all 
this our strong recommendation to Government isto deal out justice to both 
parties in the interest of peace and order of the land, taking good care not to 
take such steps as may be in the least calculated to injure the religious 
feelings of either the Muhammadans or the Hindus. At the same time it must 
be observed that Government should not be in the least deterred by the threats 
thrown out by some of the Muhammadans, presumably to overawe the Govern- 
ment, from doing what is absolutely necessary to restore good order in the 
country. Injustice must be put down with a strong arm. 


19. The Rdjyabhakta (147), in its issue of the 6th February, observes :— 
The Hindus and Muhammadans lived peacefully for many yeers, but from the 
advent of British rule in India, and particularly from the time some inexperienced 
Government officers thought that the Muhammadans were a religious and 
warlike people, the Muhammadans have, under the impression that Government 
were on their side, commenced to insult the Hindus. The Hindus are of a for- 
bearing disposition and averse to taking the law into their own hands. They are 
not timid and frequently rise equal to the occasion. The Bengal Government has 
recently issued a wise circular with respect to the question of cow-slaughter, and 
it is surprising that some Muhammadans should consider it a measure taken with 
a view to respect the religious feelings of the Hindus and to offend their own 
religion. The agitation of the Muhammadans will undo the attempt made by 
Government to put down the riots and is likely to incite both the rival 
eommunities ; and should this agitation continue longer we are afraid the peace 
of the country will be disturbed once more. Just as the policy of “divide 
and rule is wrong, so is it wrong to observe a distinction between the two com- 
munities. Government are aliens in this land and ought not to favour one part 
at the cost. of the other; they ought to respect the religions of all their subjects 
in accordance with the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, and take strict notice of 
a community that might wound the religious feelings of another, be it Hindu 
or Muhammadan. So long as Government do not ascertain the rights of the 
Hindu and Muhammadan communities and enjoin their officers to let them 
be exercised, we are afraid complete peace will not be restored between the two 
communities. The religious heads and other leaders of both the communities 
ought to assist Government in this matter. 


20. The Kesari (50), in its issue of the 6th February, gives an account 
| | of the conference of the Nagpur Gorakshak Sabha 

2 33 i ba =r held at Nagpur on the 27th, 28th and 29th January 
Pie Central Provins last as follows:--The conference was attended by 

: | about 125 delegates, of whom 72 were representatives 
of branch Gorakshani Sabhas at Delhi, Calcutta, Benares, Allahabad, Durbhanga, 
Mithila, Harda, Jalgaon, Bombay, Poona, Satara, Kolhapur, Dhärwär and other 
places, and the rest were representatives from Nagpur itself. Among those pre- 
sent were merchants like Mr. Lakhmidas Khimji, Märwädis like Mr, Vaijanath 
Abhyankaran, learned men like Pandits Jagat Narayan and Badriprassd, ascetics 
like Krishnänand Saraswati, men having an English education like Mr. K4lika 
Nandan, Jews like Mr. Benjamin Samson, Musalmans like Mr. Mahmadsha, &c., 
from different provinces, and they by their peculiar dresses gave unpreeedented 
_attractionto the gathering. A spacigus and well-decorated mandap or pavilion was 
erected for the meetings of the conference. On the first day a large procession 

of cows and calves, preceded by a well decorated elephant, horses, bands of 
musicians, followed by the delegates and a large concourse of the townspeople in 


their holiday costumes, meh tied. by the police and peons of er 
Sabha, was paraded throug parts of the Bon, whieh had wg 
cleaned, watered and ee The procession encountered a slight 
when it passed the Masjid at the hands of a Musalman sepoy, who — Ie — 
inspired by a Pir, but who was easily sileneed by the offering of some 

This procession ceremony took place in the morning. In the afternoon, when 
the delegates met in the mandap, it was first intended to offer the presidential 
chair to Mr. Lakhmiddés Khimji, but seeing that he was very old Réi Bahddur 3 
Narayan Swami was voted to the chair. A report for the past year was then 3 
read and adopted and office bearers were appointed for the next year. This . 
terminated the proceedings of the first day of the conference. Dinner was given 
the same evening to about a thousand poor men and women, and the whole 
night was passed in witnessing fireworks and hearing sermons and offerin 
prayers to the accompaniment of music. On the second day. a meeting of the 
delegates was held at 8 o’clock in the morning. Though this meeting was for. 
private discussion it was attended by some detective police, whose presence was 
résented and who were well paid for their visit by being sent away by the dele- 
gates, saying that they had no secret deliberations to make and that none were 
needed under the British rule. At this meeting the questions, what animals 
are comprised in the expression cow- protection and whether it is ex 
dient to buy cows from the butchers, were hotly discussed and forcible. 
speeches were made in connection with the discussion and Mr. Gopdlréo Bhide 
was appointed General Secretary of the meeting. In the afternoon there was 
another meeting of the delegates, at which four resolutions of general applica- 
tion were passed. The first was concerning the submission of a memorial to 
Parliament praying for the abolition of cow-slaughter. The second declared 
that the riots between Muhammadans and Hindus were not due to the cow- 
protection movement. The third prayed that the Bombay Government should 
issue a circular like the one issued by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and 
the fourth expressed regret for the Muhammadan-Hindu riots. ‘The speeches. 
made in support of these resolutions were vigorous and worth listening to. In the 
evening of the second day also there were sermons and offering of prayers. On 
the third day some speeches were made and presents and: donations were 
announce and made. Of the speeches, that b Mr. Benjamin Samson was very 
nice and attractive. He said that when his A er was brought to bed of. a 
child the Cow- protection Sabha was of great use to him i in supplying cow's milk 
for his daughter and her child, and that he would therefore regard the cow with 
filial affection and exert himself for her protection. Among the presents made 
to the Sabha were the gift of a piece of land for a cowshed by the Bhosle Govern- 
ment, a donation of Rs. 2,000 by the Bombay Goshdla for the training of 
preachers of o protection, a gold medal presented by Mr. Lakhmidés himji 
to Mr. Gop4lréo Bhide and a sum of Rs. 100 sent by a Musalman gentleman 
in the interests of cow-protection. On the whole, the festivities passed off with 
much eclat. Next year a similar conference will be held at Ndgpur, and then. 
the question whether the conference should be part or should be held at ] 
one and the same place will be decided. : | a 


21. The Bombay Samdchdr (114), in its issue of the Sth Nn 4 

writes :—At the sixth annual meeting of the Gorux- 

Comments on certain reso- ghak Association of N agpur held last week at that 
are ss passed * . Go, 1 6 town several resolutions were passed and two of them 
shak Sabha of Nagpur were of greater importance than the rest. One of: 
| 12 these resolutions was that a memorial should be sub- 
mitted to Parliament, pointing out that the cow- protection movement was in 
no way responsible for the riots that had occurred recently in different parts of 

the country, and that the necessity still continued for appointing a commission, 

as suggested by Sir William Wedderburn, for the purpose of ascertaining the: | 

real cause or causes of these disturbances. The other resolution was that an- 
other memorial should be submitted to the Government of India praying it to- 
ascertain and reduce to writing the customs and practices followed by dickerent 
communities in different Places from of old, and to enact rules on the basis of 

those old customs and practices for future guidance, The meeting was of: 
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opinion that whenever disputes arose between the Hindu and the Muhammadan 
communities in connection with their religious or other practices in different 
parts of the country, no satisfactory decisions were passed in connection with 
them by the judicial authorities in consequence of their ignorance of the 
religious injunctions and long followed A pues of the two communities. The 
latter resolution of the meeting of the Nägpur Gorakshak Association deserves 
the particular attention of Government, and it is to be hoped that it will be taken 
up and acted on by His Excellency Lord Elgin’s Government. The other sugges- 
tion of the N4gpur Gorakshak Sabha to appoint a Commission to enquire into 
and ascertain the real causes of the recent religious disturbances first proceeded 
from Sir William Wedderburn and was supported by the leaders of Native 
communities; and no good reasons have been advanced either by the Indian 
or Home Governments to set it aside. It is to be hoped that His Excellency 
Lord Elgin’s Government will not fail to comply with this reasonable and urgent 
demand. 


22. The Pratod (72), in its issue of the 5th February, has an article on. 
the “behaviour of Government towards the poor cul- 
3 Government and their tivators,“ in which it says: The behaviour of our Gov- 
eceitful conduct towards ‘ ‘ 
poor cultivators. ernment is such that it says one thing and does another. 
Government have enacted a law to improve the condi- 
tion of the cultivators, seeing that it has reached the worst possible stage. This 
law shows that Government are very zealous in the interests of the cultivators ; 
but if the modes of enhancing and collecting land assessment be looked to, 
they betray the Government’s deceitful conduct in its true colours. This conduct 
is like putting a piece of bread into the mouth by one hand and striking by the 
other such a blow on the face. that the piece of bread in the mouth as well as 
the food that may have been eaten previously should fall on the ground. Here 
the paper refers to an application made by a rich man in Bengal named Babu 
Kapurchand Javheri to the District Magistrate of Allipur offering to pay the 
Government assessment on account of 150 poor landholders whose holdings 
were about to be sold by auction for the recovery of Government dues thereon, 
and then, coming to matters nearer home, says :—The Forest Conference of Satara 
has passed a resolution to the effect that the gdyrdns or pasture lands which have 
been included by Government in reserved forests cannot be restored to the 
villages concerned. What is the secret object in passing such a resolution ? 
Why cannot the gdyrdns be restored? They had not been made over to Gov- 
ernment by the people of their own accord, but, on the contrary, they had been 
forcibly snatched by Government from the people, and it does not behove just 
officers of Government to say that they cannot be restored. To pass such a 
resolution is equivalent to saying that though it is true that Government have 
snatched them they cannot return them as they are useful to Government, and 
that Government will not fulfil the promise they have made to the effect 
that they will allow in return for these lands the cattle of cultivators to graze 
free of charge. To charge the cattle of the cultivators of those villages the 
gayrdns of which have been taken by Government half the grazing fees, 


is really high-handedness. We cannot foresee what such hard-hearted conduct 
will result in. 


23. The Native Opinion (17), in its issue of the 4th February, says that: 
5 at a public meeting held on the 14th ultimo at Nagaon 
Ln new in the Koläba District for the purpose of adopting a 
Négaon in the Koläba Dis- memorial to Government against the recent revision 
trict. - survey settlement of the lands in the Alibäg Taluka 
it was resolved to establish an association named 

Nägaon Särvajanik Sabha, and accordingly a public association has now been 
established at the village, According to its rules, the Sabha, adds the paper, is 
to consist of 10 Brahmins, 7 Malis, 2 Parbhus, 2 Sonärs, 2 Bhandéris, 1 A’gri 
and 1 Pänchkalasi, in all 25 ween representatives of the several communities, 
and its object is to attend to the public affairs of the village, to petition Govern- 
ment in the interest of the villagers, to create a taste for education amongst: 
them and to make them acquainted with their rights as subjects, the ‘laws of 
Government and the proceedings of the Provincial and National Congresses. 


testing against the revision survey and ed 
Revision survey and en- ment of land in the 198 villages of the Alibäg Taluka 
hanced pasesement of land in of the Kol ba District, the zame newspaper, in ite issue 
e Alibäg Taluka of the | } Y NER Ms or | 
Kabkiis Oatlectsents. of the 8th February, says :—At present revision s 
and enhanced assessment of land are rife everywhere... 
To. what state the Khots of the Devgad Täluka and the rayats of the Panvel 
Täluka have been reduced by the revision survey is well-known. Looking to the 
revised assessments of land in 198 villages of the Alibäg Täluka which have 
been notified, it is probable that the people of these villages willlbe reduced 
to the same state as those of Panvel and Devgad. The notification of revised. 
assessment does not, as it ought to, specify in what class each holding is placed 
and for what reasons its assessment has been enhanced, but only invites 
objections why whole villages should not be placed in the first, second or any 
other class. We think this isa great mistake. Every landholder must be 
informed of the class in which his holding has been placed and his objec- 
tions to this being done must be heard. The maximum rates of assessment now 
fixed are far higher than the old ones and the object appears to be no other 
than to exact as much revenue as possible. The assessment made in 1857 by 
Captain Francis was itself very stringent, as evidenced by the report of the 
Captain himself. Since then no perceptible change for the better has taken place. 
in the cultivators’ lands, and if there be any improvement, the additional pro- 
duce is more than counterbalanced by the disadvantages which the cultivators 
have now been put to, viz., the loss in the produce of bdgdtt lands since the 
Abkäri Act, 1878, the one-anna cess levied under the Local Funds Act of 1869, 
the restrictions placed by the Forest Act of 1878 on the cultivators as regards the 
appropriation of forest produce for agricultural purposes, &c. If Government do 
not consider all these circumstances and go on enhancing the land assessment the 
rayats will give up improving their lands and Government will be placed in the 
predicament of the man in the Asop's fable who killed the goose which laid 
golden eggs. Government should therefore duly consider the memorial of the 
Nägaon Saérvajanik Sabha. | ä 


25. The same newspaper, in another paragraph, headed, The conse- 

a quences of enhancing land assessment without proper 

Meme see at 2 reasons,“ states how the people of the district of 
cet Kämarup in Bengal have been exasperated on account. 
of increased land assessment and how they mobbed 

Government officers and refused to pay the new rates of assessment, and, in 
conclusion, says that if Government enhance land assessment without hearing the 
landholders’ objections to the enhancement, the consequences will be the same 
everywhere as in the Kämarup district, and that though Government may 
disperse the mobs by the use of arms or by killing some people, the latter will see 


very little difference between the British Government and the former Mogal rule. 


26. The Gujardti (103) of the 4th February, in its English columns, 
: writes :—The retail dealers in country tobacco in Bom- 
Grievances of the dealers bay have during the last twenty years addressed 
in country tobacco at Bom- numerous petitions to the proper authorities for the 
bay and a reqnest to Goveru- redress of their grievances, but Government, though 
| they profess to mete out justice even to the poor and 
helpless, have taken no steps to reform the vexatious administration of. the 
Tobacco Department. The grievances detailed in their last petition are really 
serious, and it is really difficult to understand why the Tobacco Department 
harasses illiterate dealers in country tobacco, when it dare not dealin the same 
manner with European traders in foreign tobacco. All sorts of needless and 
vexatious restrictions have been devised to the annoyance of the Native licensees— 
restrictions which seem to be scarcely warranted by the Act itself or even the 
dictates of common sense. The English system of issuing licenses is simplicity 
itself, and it is indeed à pity that the Bombay Government should not have yet 
awakened {o the imperative necessity of ‘reforming the administration of 4 
department against which loud and frequent complaints have been made for 
more than twenty years. [The Gujardt Mitra (104), in its issue of the same 
date, expresses similar sentiments.| 1 e 
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24. While referring to the memorial of the Nagaon Sérvaj 
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N. The Deshi Mitra (122), in its issue of the 8th February, N of 4 
eeeircular dated the 3rd instant, issued by Mr. F. S. P. 
Remarks on a circular Lely, Collector of Surat, announcing that he will not 

recently sued by Mr. F. 8. accent in future any presents of fruits, flowers, sweets, 


able to win the favour of Euro 


9 tes | &c:, and observes:—This is a good stopper to those 
any presents of fruits, flowers, Natives who think that with such presents they will be 


pean officials and gain 
„ eat a their own object. Mr. Lely’s example ought to be 
followed by other Huropean and Native officers. [The Gujardt Mitra (104) and 
the Hitechchhu (132) of Ahmedabad, in their issues of the 4th and Sth idem, 
respectively, express similar sentiments. The latter adds: — We have a high 

pinion of Mr. Lely and regret that he did no such thing before or when he was 
Political nt in Kaéthi4w4r. Government would do well to issue a resolution 
recommending the adoption of Mr. Lely’s circular by other officers. It is not 
at all desirable that Government officers should accept presents of even a trifling 
value, as that gradually leads at times to corruption. It is difficult to expose 
sich cases of corruption in which the law enjoins punishment for both the 
ver and the taker. People, no doubt, know how some officials become rich, 
ut if Government carefully enquire into the monetary condition of officials at 
the time they join the service and on their retirement, they will be in a position 
to know how the officers should have amassed large fortunes. 


28. The Dnydn Prakdésh (14) of the 5th February, in its English columns, 
writes :—We have received a copy of the memorial 
A protest from pleaders in signed by nearly 25 members of the Poona bar, address- 
-. eg get * ed to the City Magistfate, in which an humble but 
tine in the Courts of Hono. emphatio protest has been entered into against the perni- 
rary Magistrates. cious and shameful practice of allowing the Mukhty4rs 
| to have a free field in the Courts of Honorary Magistrates. 
The memorialists say that this pernicious practice of allowing the Mukhtyärs to 
get the upper hand of passed pleaders has grown to a frightful extent since the 
constitution of Benches of Honorary Magistrates, and the method and devices 
described by the memorialists by which these Mukhtyärs get prominence in the 
Magistrates’ Courts are, to say the least, simply shameful to the criminal admi- 
nistration of such an important city as that of Poona. That any beggar in the 
street having the nack of sycophancy and buffoonery about him should succeed 
as a first class lawyer in the Magistrates’ Courts is simply discreditable to the 
intelligence and public spirit of the Poona city, and we hope that the agitation 
undertaken by the members of the local bar will not be allowed to slacken 
till they succeed in putting an end to this public scandal. That passed pleaders 
should by the rush of Mukhty4rs be edged out of the practice on the criminal side 
is simply putting a premium on ignorance and flattery. The term“ pleader’’ as 
defined in the Criminal Procedure Code includes a Mukhtyär, but the provision 
for including the Mukhtyärs in that term appears to have been made for such 
places and localities where passed and qualified pleaders cannot be had. To 
strain the wording of the law beyond this reasonable interpretation to oblige 
the flatterers is simple perversion of law, and our Honorary Magistrates seem 
to. be in great need of being properly instructed in the art of legal interpretation. 
It is no wonder that some of the magnificent nobodies who happen to be nominated 
Honorary Magistrates are quite innocent of law, and it is a public calamity 
that such a state of things should be allowed to exist. -We cordially support 
the prayer of the memorialists and request the proper authorities to remove 
their just grievance. 


29. The Gujardt Mitra (104) of the 4th February, in its English columns, 

5 writes: — The promotions recently made in the Sessions 

* er 35 or 22 Judge's Court at Broach consequent upon Mr. Pheroz- 

at Broach disapproved of. shah, the Shirastedär, going on one year’s sick leave 

are open to serious objection both on the score of 

seniority in claim and the efficiency ,of the public service, Mr. Pherozshah’s 

Shirastedärship of Rs, 70 per mensem is given away to Nazar R4éjabhéi M., get- 

ting Rs. 65, and his place is given to head-clerk Mr. Jameyatr4m drawing Rs. 60. 
So far the arrangement is satisfactory enough. But then comes a break in the 


continuity, The Re. 60 hnsndcolerkahip of ‘Mr. Jameyatram is given to second’ 
writer La Idas drawing Rs. 35, and his place is in burs allowed to be filled up on 
Rs, 32 by Mr. Amritläl Jagannath drawing Rs. 25. a Loe ad 80 here n ly 
arises, why should the claims of men drawing Rs. 50, 40, and 30 have heen set: 
aside in making the present promotions? There is, for. instance; ‘one: ‘Mr 
Nahnalal, a fifty” ea s incumbent, who should gradationally. obtain the sixty 
rupees place. Bes fe thie, his recent service on special duty under Judge Mr.. 
Charles r 9 to be recognised. now when there is a fitting opporta- 

nity to do so, though it matters but little even if the present arrangement is. 
temporary. Then comes another incumbent drawing Rs. 40, and yet there are 
two more English writers, one doing duty in the Sessions J udge’s Court and 
the other in the Small Causes Court. But they are all disappointed in their 
respective grades. In giving away the thirty-two rupees place to English writer 
Amritläl, son of the present Shirastedär of the Surat Sessions Judge’s Court, a 
sheer injustice has been done to other twenty-five rupees incumbents with longer 
service, better knowledge of routine and higher qualifications. But we are 

waiting to see what authoritative explanation is forthcoming from those who are 

responsible for such a wide departure from an established system of promotions. 
It is certainly quite further from our intentions to question the propriety of 
arrangements made to suit departmental convenience pure and simple. All the 
same, when such arrangements are made in absolute or sheer neglect 

of the claims of really deserving men, it is our bounden duty to raise our humble 
voice against such an objectionable course. [A correspondent of the Gujarati 
(103), in its issue of the same date, expresses similar sentiments. J. 


30. The Bakul (26), in its issue of the 4th February, reports a case of straps 
said to have been committed on the 21st ultimo in t 
Alleged outrage committed fort at Ratnägiri upon a low-class woman by a man who 
at Ratnagiri on à low-class ig said to be a peon in Government service, and who 
woman by a man said to be 
e beng rig tine te induced the woman to go into the fort on the pretext. 
of purchasing from her the bundle of grass which she 
carried. The woman, says the paper, belonged to Phansavla or some other 
village at a distance of about 6 miles from Ratnägiri, and marks of an assault 
were said to have been visible on her person for about three days. Consider , 
the peculiar social position of low-class women who come to Ratnägiri to 
sell grass, firewood, &c., and the ignorance of the class to which they belong 
they cannot drag the offender to a court of justice. Three or four similar 
cases are known to have occurred in the city, ‘and Räo Bahddur Kelkar is 
requested to make a thorough enquiry into the matter himself and bring the 
offender to book or to Peper’ the case to the District Magistrate if it be out of 
his jurisdiction. 


31. The Kaira Vartamdn (137), in its issue of the th February, ob- 
1 en ing Serves:—A Pätidär girl at Kathl4] in the Kaira District, 
5 ‘the Kaira District. © while watching a field, was recently robbed of her 
| anklets, valued at Rs. 15, and was murdered. This 
murder, following so soon after the murders of two Banyas of Pariej, which 
took place only a few days before, has caused terror among the people of the 
district. On the 6th instant some passengers on their way from Mehmadabad 
to Kaira were robbed, the driver of the cart in which the passengers were seated 
being severely assaulted by the robbers. We request the police to make 
— arrangements in order to prevent the repetition of such serious crimes in 
uture. | 


Part II.— Education. 


32. The Indu Prakdsh (16) of the bth Webregz 4 in its English golumis, 1 
writes: — The agitation of the Bombay medical a 
Resolution of the Bombay sion in re the much-vexed question of the chair 6 Phar- 3 
— 22 in : — macology in the Grant Medical College has at las 5 
les 4 jg? A Medical ceived 113 1 uietus at the hands of Government. | Ax 80 
C * Bombay, ; : lution i in the Educational Department has * oti 188 su 
a reply to the memorial sent under the auspi 


Medical Union, stating with business-like directness the reasons which i 


“ae 4 
* 7 


20 


the authorities in declining some of the offers made for the continuance of the 
Professorship. The Gdikwdd’s offer was accompanied by certain conditions, 
which, in the eyes of the Imperial Government, detracted appreciably from ifs 
practical utility; and Mr. Framji Petit's offer was hampered by one which 
was tantamount to forcing on Government a nominee of the donor’s choice—an 
arrangement which was obviously impracticable. With respect to Dr. Baha- 
durji’s personal offer of gratuitous services, the memorialists are asked with 
Anglo-Saxon bluntness to accept the opinion of the Governor in Council that it 
was not expedient to close with it. By the way, how convenient is the word 
% expedient’’—it expresses so much, and is so handy! But let that pass. Read- 
ing between the lines, it is difficult to guess what reasons moved His Excellency 
in Council to decline the offer. After the exhibition of so much rancour and 
ill-disguised class-prejudices, Government, with all their professions of strict 
impartiality, could not have required any further excuse to remove the only 
obnoxious element from the field. This was the most facile method of cutting 
the Gordian knot, and who can find fault with the Government for adopting it, 
seeing that a destructive policy is so much easier than a constructive one? It 
is, nevertheless, to be deplored that self-assertion and independence of character, 
which are regarded as the national feature of the Briton and are trotted out, in 
season and out of season, for our edification, should become odious and suicidal 
when transplanted into the breast of the Indian. The espionage, which is a 
living factor in the machinery of the Government, has to be reckoned with by 
those who want to live peaceably with their compeers in the services. Self- 
effacement and subordination of one’s principles and opinions to those of his 
superiors, which passes under the pseudonym of discipline,“ would appear to be 
the passport to permanency of tenure and even promotion in service. The 
object-lessons presented, on the one hand by the Bahadurji episode, and on the 
other by the other honorary officials of whom Dr. R. N. Khory may be regard- 
ed as the prototype, cannot be cited in illustration, Impertinence and insolence 
are at all times to be deprecated, but so must toadyism and servility. As the 
virtual dismissal of Dr. Bahadurji is, in the absence of any reflection on his 
ability, to be attributed to the want of harmony which subsisted between him and 
his colleagues, would it be irrelevant to enquire how far each party contributed to 
the discord, and whether the entente cordiale which, Dr. Khory says, exists 
between him and the stipendiary officials is of the nature that exists among the 
members of the latter class? 17 we are to believe Dr. Khory's assurance that his 
relationship with his stipendiary colleagues is all honey, and Dr. Khory himself 
says he has the moral courage to call a blade by its legitimate name and to stand 
on his dignity and rights, it indicates a degree of tolerance and good will on the 

art of the regular staff which is truly refreshing; and the verdict on Dr. 

ahadurji’s conduct must be that he is a veritable ogre, hard though it be to believe 
it. Prudence sometimes is the better part of self-sufficiency and even of moral 
courage, and the true patriot cannot afford to lose sight of the goal through 
impatience and want of fortitude ; the goal is worthy of greater sacrifice. But 
to return to the Government resolution, the memorial has at least served one 
good purpose ; it has elicited from Government the information that the chair 
of Pharmacology is only in a state of suspended animation and that measures 
are being taken to fill it. We will, therefore, take the liberty of suggesting 
that a specialist from the West may be appointed to the post; for on him will 
depend in a great measure the success of the Research Institute and the ful. 
filment of the object with which it was founded, viz., the scientific investiga- 
tion into the materia medica of this country with a view to its wider adaptation 
in the treatment of disease. 


33. The Gujardti (103) of the 4th February, in its English columns, 
writes :—The resolution of the Bombay Government in reply to the memorial 
of the Bombay medical profession, praying for the revival of the appointment 
of Additional Professor of Clinical Medicine and Pharmacology in the Grant 
Medical College, is a document of the milk-and-water kind and throws scarcely 
any new light upon the circumstantes which led to the abolition of the chair. 
The memorial made certain specific allegations, but Government, instead of 
meeting them fairly and candidly, takes shelter under convenient excuses. 
There is one paragraph in the resolution which is conceived in a view character; | 


istic of the autocratic tendencies of the nt administration. The d 
medical profession must accept the ipse diæti of His Exc in Couneil 4 
the responsible authority that it was not expedient to accept Dr. 
services.’ We do not know what penalties are in store for the p 
ion or the public if they decline to accept it as final in the absence of any’ 
justification for rejecting Dr. Bahadurji’s offer. The decision of Government 
was based upon certain grounds and representations which have been 
challenged. They have never called upon Dr. Bahadurji for any ex planation, 
and their resolution therefore virtually rests upon — statements lade by 
rsons who have from the beginning opposed the very foundation of the 
harmacological laboratory. The principle of “might is right” has been 
followed in drafting the resolution, and it is perfectly clear that Lord Harris 
has, unlike Lord Reay, failed to exercise his independent judgment and hope- 
lessly succumbed to the service influences. 


34. With reference to this year’s nomination of the Fellows of the Bombay 
nn ed llaan the Oth Fab the Bombay Len 110, 1 — its issue of: 
f 2 ruary, says: — i wenty-one new ve. 
a a ike of the ‘been appointed this 5 year and the 4 * been . 
selected from among the arts, med cal and 
graduates. Against this selection no objection could be raised at all. Hoy wore | 
it must be remarked that, as mostly occurs, this time also a large n number of 
Europeans have been appointed Fellows. Out of the twenty-one new Fellows half 
the number is of Europeans. Most of them are Government officials, Who 
in the Senate generally suppor the Government side. The few. private Euro- 
pean gentlemen are generally inclined to support their countrymen, and the 
consequence is that Bonini gets more authority to direct the University 
administration. Such a situation is neither justifiable nor advantageous to the 
public. Government makes a very small contribution to the support of the Uni- 
versity. A few years ago it contributed Rs. 20,000, which sum it has been re- 
ducing, and has resolved to discontinue the contribution altogether. . Thus when 
Government wants to throw off its Shoulders the burden of the maintenance of the 
‘University, it ought to make no attem pt to take a larger share in the University 
administration. It is a known fact that di vantages have sometimes followed from. 
Government taking a large share in the ad of the University. For in- 
stance, hindrances have been raised by the Government, or rather by the Europea 
party, in the way of the bestowal of an appropriate d on successful medical 
students. A voice needs: to be raised by the leaders of Native society in protest 
of this fact. [In writing on the same subject, the Jiém-e-Jamshed (184), in its 
issue of the 5th February, observes that there ought to be a smaller number of 
Europeans among the new Fellows than are usually nominated, and that the 
graduates should have the right to elect more than two Fellows. | 


35. The Bomba y East Indian (), in its issue of the Sth February, 
writes :—It gives us the greatest pleasure to announce 
Dr. Bras A. D’Oliveira con- that Dr. Braz A. D'Oliveira has been appointed by 

8 * ot : 11 Government a Fellow of the University Of Bombay. 
iversity ‘ead Government The appointment has been received with great satis- 
thanked for the appointment. faction in the East Indian community, and in congra- 
tulating Dr. D' Oliveira on the high honour . conferred 

on him we but ex 2 the general feeling of thankfulness to Government for 


continuing to confer distinctions on we members of the community. 


„ * 
„ 
ve 
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Part III . Municipalities. 


36. A 1 of the Rdst Goftdr (149), in ite issue of the 4th 
 Emplovment of lade ders Februar, Observes :—For some time past several Euro- 
11 — Municipality. pees ladies have been employed ih 17 5 in the 

bay Municipality on high salaries in 

of the claims of experienced male N 7 974 romotion. This in just 

ee dissatisfaction amongst the latter, but there is phat : * ber 0 
Tus lady clerks have not passed posed Shy school examination 

fied to hold the posts they occupy. It-i . „ 
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is 80 little that they do not kuew how to make simple additions and. do: 
Very ae work. If Mr. 3 wanted to try the experiment of lady: elerks. 
he ought to have appointed them to the lowest places. Another correspondent 
eden similar sentiments and adds: — There are nine lady clerks whose salaries 
from Re. 30 to Rs. 70. When first employed they superseded some of the 
Native elerks, and some of them have been fortunate in getting promotions. with- - 
in three months of their employment, while some of the male elerks have not 
reeeived any promotion for the last six years or so. Has the Corporation no 
rien to interfere in such cases of injustice ? 


PART IV. Native States. 


97. The Gujardti (103) of the 4th February, in its English columns, 
writes :—The arrangements made at the Darbér held 
Alleged eauses ofthe ab- at Ahmedabad last year called forth much criti- 
Ohiede ey hl te 4 1 cism, and it was thought. that the dissatisfaction ex- 
landing ceremonial of His Pressed at the time would prevent the repetition of 
Excellency Lord Elgin at similar errors on future occasions. The absence of. 
eT Chiefs and Princes on the occasion of Lord Elgin’s. 
arrival, though not a few of them had specially come 
down to Bombay to do honour to the new Viceroy, was a subject of general 
comment. Their presence in Bombay could not have been unknown to the 
local authorities, and it is difficult to say why they should not have been 
invited to attend the landing ceremonial or accommodated in a manner befit-. 
ting their rank and position. At the time of the celebration of the Jubilee 
in 8 tigland, one Native Prince got dissatisfied with the shabby treatment he 
vended. If the paramount power is not particularly anxious to treat. its 
feudatories with the politeness and consideration their position as rulers of 
important principalities deserves, it is better that the feudatories should consult 
their own dignity and self-respect and should not run down to Bombay, Calcutta or 
Delhi in hot haste, only to be treated with scant courtesy. At Ahmedabad it was 
complained that even engine-drivers were assigned conspicuous places, while 
distinguished Natives were placed in the background. The last landing oere- 
monial was a decided improvement upon the Ahmedabad Darbir, for, even 
a Prince who asked for a card of admission was assigned an obscure place in a 
back part of the mandap! Unless Indians, including Chiefs and Princes, learn 
to respect themselves, they have little cause to complain of others not treating 
them with becoming respect. 


38. The Rdjyabhakta (147 ), in its issue of the 6th February, under the 
heading of “the eye of Government on Ké4thidwar,” 
ihe policy of Government observes :—There was a rumour when Lord ‘Dufferin 
wards the Native Chiefs of 
Kéthidwar. visited Baroda that Government intended to exchange 
the Panch Mahäls for Dwärka and the Amreli Mahäls 
and itis about to become a fact. It is said that-the frequent visits of the Gaikwaãd 
to Europe are in connection with the proposed exchange. We should be really 
glad if the entire province of Käthiäwär remained in the hands of the Native 
Chiefs, provided their rule was as satisfactory as that of His Highness the 
Mahäräja of Mysore; but at present they are mere puppets in the hands of their 
Kärbhäris and Political officers and their administration is annoying to their 
subjects. We have repeatedly requested Government to place the judicial 
— of the Chiefs under the control of the Bombay High Court, but they 
have not listened to our prayers, perhaps with some ulterior motive. If the 
rumour about the proposed exchange of Dwärka be correct, we are afraid that 
the whole province of Käthiäwär, after it has been improved at the expense of 
the Chiefs, will meet the same fate. Government are in need of the ports of 
Käthiäwär and Cutch and are sure to take them. As the Rina of Porbandar would 
not willingly make over the Post of Porbandar, Government took it in some other 
way. The Pipawavya port o Bhaymag ‘ar will be shortly made over. The question 


of the ports of Jae eat and Dwitke is under consideration. All this is not, in 


Qur opinion, creditable to Government. The Native Chiefs have always been 
ling to assist Government. Why should Government then try to obtain , 
change a portion of the rh of a Native Chief i his n 83 


portion of the Gaikwädi territory is to be forcibly obtained, it is sure to Leere 
uneasiness to the people thereof, who ought to agitate the matter and preven 
Government from doing so. The Baroda authorities ought, at the same — 
to abolish some of the taxes and see that the people of those Mahäls are not 

oppr Why do Government not exchange Ahmedabad for Dwarka? Is it 
fair that the Government, which show unwillingness to hand over the Berärs to 
His Highness the Niz4m, should exert pressure on Native Chiefs to part with 
portions of their territories ? 


39. The Kdthiiwdr News (106) of the Set J anuary, in its English 
columns, writes:—Althongh we have the highest 
Remarks in connection respect for the Court which tries the Muhammadan 
— 1 Li * he ae * rioters at Prabhäs Patan, we think that the Honourable 
a. Mr. Mehta might have used his discretion to greater 
| advantage by allowing Government to appoint a 
European officer to try the cases, so that there would have been no cause for 
any complaint on the part of the Muhammadans; since, if the Muhammadans 
are found guilty and dealt with as severely as their offences deserve, there will 
be a tremendous hue and cry, and both the Jundégadh State and the Government 
will be placed in an awkward position. It appears that the Hindus have -got 
frightened by the speech of the Governor in the Town Hall. Three thousand 
rupees which were collected have disappeared. The State pays Mr. Branson 
and Mr. Lallubhäi, that is to say, for one counsel and one Vakil. Lord Colin 
‘Campbell represents the Muhammadans, who pay him privately. There is now 
no one on behalf of the Hindus. Mr. H. 5 Wadia, we hear, watched the case on 
their behalf for one month for nothing —an example which might well be followed 
by the Hindus. It is really a pity that out of so many Hindu Vakils in the 
province none should be coming forward to assist their brethren at such a time. 


G. M. SA THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 13th February 1894. 
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REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS PUBLISHED IN BERA’R, FOR THE 
WEEK ENDING 10TH FEBRUARY 1894. | 


List of N ewspapers published in Berdr. 


* ) — 
No. Names of Newspapers. | Place of publication. Edition. 
AneLo-Mara’tHI, 
l The Pramod Sindhu. ... re . Umrdwati (Amrdoti)..) Weekly a 300 
2 „ Vaidarbha... 5 vi B „ 75 
3 „ Varhäd (Berär) Samachar „„ i „ 
Mara THI. 
4 | The Shetakari ... 4.4 Umrawati (Amrdoti)..| Monthly. 400 
5 „ Shuddha Varhädi. . vee coc] ROE tcc . Weekly. 350 
\ The Varhdd (Berar) Samdohdr (8), in its issue of the 29th January, recom- 


mends the appointment of Mr. Aitken as Director of 

Appointment of Mr. Aitken Public Instruction in Berär after the retirement of 

asa successor to Mr. Jathér, Mr. Jathär, saying that he has done long and meritorious 

tion in Berär recommended, service in the department and has strongest claim for 

the post, that the post is not reserved for Natives, 

and assuming that it has been so reserved the rule cannot be applied to 

Mr. Aitken, who entered the department before any such rule was established, 
and that if Mr. Aitken were to be ignored and over, Mr. Mahäjani should 

be appointed as Director, as it is dangerous to the department to import an 


outsider, whether he be a Native or a European. 


G. M. SATHE, 4 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


Ojjice of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 13th February 1894. 
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Young India 


ANeLo-MaRITRI. 


Native Opinion 
ae 


Prabh 


Ramdas 

Shetkarydncha Kaivari . 

Subodh Patrika .. 
udhärak 


8 
Värtähar 


MARATRHI. 


24 The Arunodayn 


ee fe ies 
26 „ 


9 
” 
99 
” 
* 


. 


uns 2 2 232 322 2 2322 5222 2 


7 
8 


A'ryAvart ... 
Bakul 


Belgaum Samächär 


Chandänshu 


ane 


Chandrakant 


Chitra rg ne 
Daivadnya Mitra 
Daivadnya Samachér ... 


Dakshin Vritt 
Dhärwär Vritt 


Dnyän Dip 
2 
Ganga 
Gulbur 
Hindu 
Hitechchhn 


rg Sambi 15 


9s 


Holkar Sarkfr Gazette .. 566 


. Chi 

Khandesh a 
Khara Prakaér 
Kumtha Vritt 


Mahäräshtra Kokil 
Mabäräshtra Mitra 


Kolhépur 

nea 580 
ulburga 

Thana 


* eee, 


Pre 


0. eee 


1 
Do. 
Monthly .. 1 


Weekly 5 


Monthly * 
* ais 


Do, eee 
Do. eee 
. 
Do. pee 
Do 


Monthly... 

Weekly ... 
Do. 

— fle 5 

Weekl 

M y. i 

Weekly ... 
Do. 

— iss 


=, see 


ere 


De. 75 
Do. 


eee 


S888 


8 888 


8888 


O 
— 
— 


r Place of publication. 


Alig. 


Poona... 
Do. ‘4 


Sboläpur 
. Poone .. 
.| Satara ... 
* jo EUR. bec 
Sumant and Sat yn Sudha bas ...| Karwar 


Vanapriya soo ae pa ...| Chikodi 
Vengurla Vrite * ne ode Ven 
Vichär , ba 1 „ Dhärwür 
Vichär 8 i eee see snd 
Vidushak .. 

2 Vilée 
2 
Viridh 5 Dnyän Vistér 
Vrittadhära * 


Vrittasér ... 
Vritt Sudha 


Vyspari 
AnGLO-GUJARA TI. 


The Gujarat Darpan ove 
1 Gujarati ; ove 
„ Gujarat Mitra . 
„ Kaiser-e-Hind ... 
„ Kathidwdr News... 
„ Sury& Prakdsh ... 


GUJARAT}. 


The Ahmedabad Times 
„ Ajab ve 5 
1 hbäre Islam 
„ Akhbäre Sod 
„ A’ryi Dharm 
„ Bhim Sen 
Bombay Samächär 
Broach Mitr’... 
Broach Samächär : aa 
Buddhi Prak4sh .. 5 5 me Ahmedabatl 
The Cambay Gazette ‘one ...| Cambay 
Chanak ... mn a „e Surat coe 
Chandra 3 ok 15 . : 
Darbér Patrika ... ; a ...| Ahmedabad 
Deshi Mitra ia Surat 
Din Mani i .e-| Broach... 
Dny4n Sudha ., 
Dny4n Vardhak ... 
Ga Sap . eee eee eee eee . © ee Fortni htly 
Gu Afahän jie ane 18. = . ds 4 Monthly... 
Hindi Punch a a eee 
Hindusthén 
Hitechchhu 
Jain Patrika cea 
J4m-e-Jamshed ... 
Kachha Samadchér_e- 
Kaira rr Patra .. 
Kaira Vartaman .. 
Kam Dhenu 2A ee 
Kasid-e-Mumbai ... a 4 eos , 
Käthi wär Times... . J . Bi-weekly 
Kela vni Ae eee eae ee Monthly ... 
Madhur Vachan . see 4 — 
yéyadarshak te sci oe 5 1 
Praja Mitra A Karachi 3. Weekly — 
Praja Pokäar evi “ai i * ‘ Do. 
Raéjyabhakt& 
Ranashingadun ... 
Rast Goftaér a 
Samsher Bähädur 
Sat yl Mitri eee 
Satyn Sodbak 
Satyodaya 
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Names of Newspapers. 


Gusana TI—continued. 


The Sneha Sindha ... 
Stri Bodh .. its 
Stri Mitra pa 
Surat Akhb är 
Svadesh Bandhu ... sia 
Udichya Hitechchhu Patra 
Vartaman Tatva Darshak 
Vidya Mitra ‘es 20 


ANGLO-K. a’ NARESE. 


The Hubli Patra ie jee Pie 
„ Kannada Suvarte ons 


ENGLISH, MARATHI ‘AND KANARESE. 


The Karnätak Patra ... as 
„ Räjahansa des ee 


K a'NARK&BE. 


The Chandrodaya 905 
„ Karnätak Vaibhav 
Karnätak Vritt ... 
Lokä Bandhu .... 
Rasik Ranjini eee 
Satya Vritt eee 
MaRa’THI AND Na‘NARESE. 


The Chandrika 
„ Shri Siddheshvar 


HIN DI. 


The Bharata Bhräta htly 
„ Bhäsha Bhushan... Monthly 


„ Bombay Baipar Sindhu D Weekly ... 
Ratnaprakash Ratlam ... ? * 


ENGLISH AND UR DOU 
The Muslim Herald 1 Weekly 
Uno. 


The Akhbäre Ratan Prakäsh Ratläm he 7 Weekly ... 
Alam Aphroz Bambai ... con ) Tri- monthly 


Charkhari Aklibär ae 7 ; ...| Fortnightly 
Dhar State Gazette : * Weekly 
Eh-ti-shamul Akhbär Jhowra .. Do. 
Gwalior Gazette | Gwalior : Do. 
India Gazette Bombay Do. 
Kushful Akhbar... To. a Do. 
Vakil Islam * Do. Dily 


PERSIAN. 


The Iklil 3 ss ] Karachi Weekly 
„ Kowkabe Nasseri Bombay Do. 


ENGLISH, MARA’THI AND HINDI. 
The Pandit... wa ale sine Bombay Weekly 
Exdlisu, Mara’THI AND GuJaka’TI. 


The Baroda Vata! | Baroda [Weekly 
„ Shri Say äzi Vijay 3 Do. .| Do 


MARA“TTHI AND GUJARATI. : | 
The Chandra Shekhar ... Baroda ...| Weekly 
SINDI. 


The Ma win · i- ẽNajma · i Mahammadi . Karachi ee [Weekly 
„ Muin-ul- Islam se | Do. 8 „. 
„ Prabhat... oa ei Hyderabad. (Sind) Do. 
„ Sind Sudhér __... 5 ꝑKarächi Yin 1 


| ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 

o Anglo-Lusitano  ... ..... | Bombay Weekly 

PoRTUGUESE-KONKANI. 

198 |The Luso-Concanim ...  ... N Weekly 
| 4 — wee 

Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heade, 


which are printed in italics. 


. B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the 1 
paper in the above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


The system of s 2 e followed the Re is the same as that a 
ont e uliar feature of aystem is that vue the 
ord) is rn anges hrm n in gun) is, to 
, eed at the end of a word. This rule has been strictly followed, except that wh 1 shark & oe 
absol. Ze eee eee er 
R it is short, thus —d. 


veut | = 


on previous occasions, 


Par 1_—Poliiée ond the Publi: Adminiatration, 2 odd swHrY, 


ial | | 1 He oh ri a 42 522 
Jos * The Tam Dien 87), 10 1 BST ot Nov er- December, in the 
1 „ * eoursé of a contributed artiele, ‘ent The rest 
‘present: e 0 


Alleged — the of Kaliyuga or the 
3 this ge 15 on, truth, piety, f 


strength an intelligence es will ¢ 
ple will degenerate. e world 


peop ed “men, the 
amongst the Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and even Shudras will 5 


Ling who in their avarice and Wie will 1 ernte en 
th and dishonour women; the people will e to Ml forests, where 
— N and seeds. The 


they will live upon wild vegetables, roots, flesh, 
a pa being oppressed by famine will perish from the severities of the weather 
internal dissensions. Thirty years will be the maximum age of men. Cows 
will be treated like she- goats. Nothing i is permanent in this world; the rulers 
who were once proud of their position have disappeared without leaving & trace 
of their rules. en the limitof the Iron-age is reached, God will become 
incarnate again for the protection of religion, In the Kaliyuga the rulers will 
suck blood at the throats of their subjects. | 


2. The Native Opinion (17) of the 15th February, in its English columns, 
1 writes: — May we suggest the calling of public meet- 
Pa ings ot the import ings all over the country to memorialise the British 

uty on cotton goods reom- 4 

1 overnment to permit the re- imposition of the import 
duties abolished by Lord Ripon in 1882 in a moment 
of weakness ? That seems to us to be the only way of restoring equilibrium to 
our tottering financial system. Further borrowing and enhancement of the salt 
duty or of the income-tax will be very objectionable expedients. ‘The Manchester 
ple will undoubtedly raise 4 howl, but Government must sternly disre 
it in justice to the people of this country. When such a crisis as that through 
which India is now unfortunately passing arises, every party consideration must 
be set aside, Will the Government of Mr. Gladstone have the courage to do 

this 5 | ) 


3. The Indian Spectator (3), in its issue of the 11th February, writes: — 

The Royal Commission on opium commence opera- 

‘th i. Opium traffic of India * tions at Bombay to morrow. We are naturally anxious 
inquiry oe ep to know what part the patriotism of the Western 
capital takes in deciding the questions to be decided. 

Past experience has sobered us down almost to the verge of despair so far as a 
just appreciation of the case on its own merits is concerned. From the official 
_ and from those dependent on official guidance, it would be too much to 
expect a right interpretation of the wishes and interests of the people on such a 
subject. Not that we doubt their honesty for one moment, Most of them are 
honest and honourable men, actuated by the one desire of saving India from what 
they conceive to be a wanton sacrifice of revenue at a time when the country is 
on the brink of bankruptcy. Their mistake lies, we think, in making the opium 
trade purely a question of revenue. We are not prepared to deny it this 
character, especially as it bears upon our treaty engagements with the Native 
States of India. But we hold this revenue side to be one out of several, and by 
no means the principal one. We venture to place the moral, economic and 
international aspects of the question. before this revenue aspect. If our 
opium treaties with t h the Native States make it very inconvenient for the Gov. 
ernment of India to 


nize the evils of the opium traffic, we must not 


forget that our opium treaty with China is astanding menace to the peace of 
the Empire. Taking the question even on its revenue side we are. unable to fallow 


the official lead in the matter, though, at the same time, we cannot csp | 
other than a cautious and gradual withdrawal from the traffic. The 1 TO 


— is a a delusion ; it has already 1 as such, 3 


case to the N mb 


2 the Le from s right national x Bb on lines ac- 
ceptable to all fair-minded observers. If his . have itched too 
| here and for, the. man of affairs, itis well the latter uld : not carry 
m. The official, expert has had it too much his 2 7. 
0 ‘fom of. the a ie Aa State-supported ohurch, and 
ic opinion as, is always at the beck and call of thes 


Extremes at Shall b 
pled triumph? 


me 
selfishness, of 7 — 5 Our countrymen elsewhere have given but a poor 
een of themselves in this respect. We must state it openly, at the risk of in- 

their displeasure, that they have failed as gentlemen and patriots. Little 
1 they seem to know how their attitude on this occasioh will be taken by those 
who have finally to judge their capacity, for self-government and for representa- 
tion. This is to us the most grievous outcome of the labours of the Commission. 
It may not be too late yet to claim a hearing for justice and fair-play ; and 
in this hope we submit the case, presented elsewhere, to our enlightened 


countrymen and to the President and members of the Royal Commission on 
Opium. 


4. Referring to the same subject, A Suffering Patriot,“ writing to 
the same newspaper, says: —As one interested in every moral reform sug- 
gested for the benefit of India, I have viewed with alarm what looks like an 
attempt to debauch the country out of all the influence of shame 
which has so far restrained the consumption of opium. The gentlemen who 
have so light-heartedly pooh-poohed the hitherto all but universal aversion to 
opium have, no doubt, considered all the bearings of the evidence they have 
tendered. It would be impertinent to impeach their honesty; but it is permis- 
sible, I submit, to suspect that their evidence las been largely deflected from 
the normal line by the pressure of practical politics. The dread of a large 
Budget deficit, the not wholly irrational dread of the growing interference 
in Indian affairs by the Non-Conformist Conscience, and the dislike of every 
measure emanating from a Liberal Government, have played an important part 
‘in developing the evidence which is now under the consideration of the Opium 
Commission. I have therefore endeavoured to appeal from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober ; I have sought to extract the real opinions of enlightened officialism and 
disinterested patriotism by a reference to utterances in the days when opium was 
not yet a burning question. Here the writer reviews the objections advanced 
against the abolition of the opium trade of India, and in conclusion observes :— 

T submit that all the objections urged against the abolition are really so many 
arguments in favour of abolition. Once admit that opium is an evil, and the 
more forcible the objections to abolition now, the more irresistible will be. the 
conviction that unless you sweep away both the evil and the objections at once, 
both the evil and the objections will grow, feeding on each other until the 
evil will be unendurable and the objections insurmountable. Statesmen realise 
too late that the sores of the Social Body have an ugly habit of taking ‘such 
firm root that their destruction involves the loss of the healthier parts which 
we cannot afford to sacrifice. ‘I'he longer the evil lasts, the greater is the needed 
sacrifice, until we are compelled to say in the language of the London Times 
that it baffles us, confounds us, shames us, and mocks us at every point.“ 
The Government which would stand the Age of Consent Act, violently wreuch- 
ing out religious prejudice, has nothing to fear from the attack on a traffie where 
public sentiments will be entirely with its action. Indeed, to some extent the 
attack is its plain duty. The nefarious traffic in Chinese weakness’ is not a 
venerable natural tradition, but a consequence, to a great extent, of fore 
rule. The traffic is our shame, practically imposed upon us by our. rules. 
For the satisfaction of the national conscience. oe is necessary to get rid of it. And 
yet I would not express myself very stron gly in favour of the-politioal measure 
= ‘abolition. Whether there should be any or none; if any, whether it ehould 
de gradual or immediate, are. questions for the eminent men who aes thay Judge 


oth of En, inest p 

ingtind. would help Ch id Of thy Fee th 
na ed; 124 2 Shure. a Tue thé Commis 

its most 125 reptoof the consumption of the drug and those i 
the nation by its praises. I wish to mark my sense of the 

estion by ex slicit declaration that it is impossible ‘for Ei 

the ‘abolition of the opium traffic with China, and with justice 
drenching India and Africa in the vilest liquors from her tillers. 
of alcoholi ic drinks from England must be sacrificed simultaneously, to Ee 
an impression that the suppression of all noxious drugs and the vavbtius’ from 
them is a deliberate act of high national policy elevated to the level i 
tian precept. An isolated tinkering with the less destructive évil’ ‘can 


ou P the same disagreeable shiver as when we contemplate a certain nai 
ld Party quoting scripture. 5 


5. The Jdm-e-Jamshed (133), in its issue of the 17th February, contains 
ee pa ae om og TL “open letter“ to the Royal Commission on opium, 
Royal Ge on opin . in which the writer observes that the Commission 

ought to remember that the evil effects of opium were 
much enlarged upon before the ap bait intment of the Commission, that the 
Natives of India severely condemn the habit of taking opium in one Shape, gr 
another, and that the fact of the many European medical men and others haying 
given evidence before the Commission in praise of the good effects of oprum- 
eating is very suspicious, and expresses a hope that the Commission's Fepo 
will duly: communicate. to Parliament and the people of En gland the 
of its Iabours, and try to impress upon their minds that if the opium mono ( 
of the Government of India is to be abolished,and the trade in opi mm is to, 


of European spirits and wines into India and by a material reduction 1 


suppressed, the step should be preceded by the prohibition of + 5 ff 
D 
lavish expenditure on the Indian administration, 


r 
1 


6. A correspondent of the same newspaper, in its issue of the 15th’ Febru⸗ 
: ary, says :—Last week a rumour was current through- 
N about the comiug out the city of Bombay that the duty on Europe wines 
increase in the duty on wines and spirits was to be increased, that the increase 
and spirits and large removals 
from the Customs House. . on brandy, whisky and all other spirits would 
one rupee and on all kinds of wines two ra upées. 
This rumour hes led to the removal from the Customs House and the ‘bonded 
warehouse of large quantities of these goods and to the transaction of consi- 
derable business. It is believed at the Customs House that the rumour ‘is 
unfounded and that if the duty is to be raised it will be raised suddenly ‘ds 
was done four years ago, Every wine and s spirit merchant. has made | 
purchases and some brands have been exclusively held by some of them. 1 
prices ‘of wines and spirits have been . raised — a rupee or (Wo, pan 1 
merchants refuse to sell some brands at any price, poor Wange bein ¥ 
sufferers in this matter. 


4. The Native n. 47 of the. töth 8 in its English lues 
anne Wrxites: -We are told that the rules earing on the 
Remarks in connection right of interpellation in the ‘Legislative Councils: 55 

with the ramopred jntention sure to be shortly. reconsidered: In what way? Isti 

of e 0, r ended to devise further restrictions? There th 
the rules | An. on S rich other ossi * if 75 We admit; but 1 i ass are 

- Lpialative! Copncile:: amir 8 of the country. b bein 


‘ 2 31 
0 * N 2 ets 4 
7 8 Le it e l A5 : “ 
4 a ths . sy ry Shes oa) = 5 ie N . 1 
ne ae oe Aye 


several of A hy Wr giren an ene ut tn tro f te: 605 
ernment. . 1 555 of them have been v very unp e i 100 
unnatural for those who were nettled thereby to e le. to hele thé’ rules 
with further restrictions. But we have faith in His Excellency Lord Elgin, vo 
will not, we trust, lend himself to any such retrograde measure. If bite 00 the 
of this country value any of the three reforms N to them by 1519 é 

recent Councils Act the most, it is the right of interpellation. | We 
— the elective franchise, but the method of it—the spirit, in which it it 
has been worked out—is s0 un-English | that very little importance may be 
attached toit. The right of interpellation is valued, es sially use, whatever 
the conditions, it is the only way of interrogating Government on points con- 
nected with the administration. When a question has been given notice of, 
some answer must be given to it, unless it is rejected on a technical ground, and 
when that answer is forthcoming, it gives some important information or 
affords a clue to another question some other time, 80 under capable and 
fearless Councillors this right cannot but be of great service to the popular 
cause, Consequently any further restrictions thereon are sure to be strongly 


8. Referring to the reeent agrarian riotsin the Kämrup District in A 
Agrienlturiste and the in the Shubh „ (8) : — A * the 9th ree 
"ary, says :—The people of India will never rise agains 
| nnn . Geer nat shies they are convinced that tue land 
assessment is so increased as to leave them nothing to live upon after de- 
fraying the expenses of cultivation. The European officers are quite ignorant 
of the real condition of the agriculturists and have not the least sympathy with 
them. The thought uppermost in their minds is to secure the praise of Gov- 
ernment by bringing in more and more money into the treasury, and hence 
they commit the political blunder of creating discontentment among the people. 
There is a limit to everything, and so there must be a limit to the increase in land 
assessment. The policy of enhancing the land assessment and making it un- 
bearable is now in vogue throughout India, dnd has thrown the agriculturists 
hopelessly into debt, but the Government does not yet look to it and give up its 


Sreediness. 


9. The Gujardti 102) of the 11th 1 in its English columns, 
writes :—We congratulate the Sarvajanik Sabha on 
| 5 8 — the well-reasoned, weighty and exhaustive memorial 
Sérvajanik Sabha anent the that it has addressed to the Government of India with 
rules 12 to have been Commendable promptitude. We assert with the ut- 
‘framed by the Bombay Gov- most confidence that it accurately represents the views 
Aion eM eo the, and feelings of the educated portion of the Native 
: ission of Natives io the 2 : 3 
new Provincial Service community regarding the Provincial Service rules 
which the Bombay Government are alleged to have 
framed. These rules, so far as they have become known, have come upon the 
ublic as a surprise, and everybody is asking how a scheme so retrograde and 
‘disastrous in its consequences upon the purity and efficiency of the administration 
and upon the development of higher education in this presidency could oe 
been possibly sanctioned by the Bombay Government. 


10. The Bombay Samdchdr (118) of the 14th February and the Jdm-e- 
Jamshed (133) of the 16th idem give substance of 


‘ Muhammadan version of 
ax Fools tote ef the 6th the 128 version of the Leola riots of the 


6th instant, iven by some Muhammadans who 
_ February. “8 
5 have arrived from Yeola in Bombay. The version 


states that at a meeting held in a Hindu’s house at Yeola on Sunday the Ath 
instant it was resolved to defile the mosques, that on Tuesday morning a 
~ butchered pig was discovered at prayer time in the Patel’s mosque, that this 
incident roused much indignation among the Muhammadans as it Was an insult 
to ‘their religion, that a number of Muhammadans repaired to the Mämlatdar's 

- Kacheri to complain, that the Mämlatdär asked the 8 to 2 out 
the men who had erpetrated the deed,’ promisin to arrest the 5 

out, that by this ‘time the crowd of fuhamni ada’ 
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uhammadans were killed and 
there being one female and six children aged 
that four mosques and ‘twelve houses were burnt * twelve l 


plundered, the things contained in them F. ais burnt in 
empty kerosing 


the streets, and nine Muhammadan shops were looted, 

tins were found in the mosques and that to give another gh sd to the riots the 

Hindus defiled their temples by pater. Bs cows in a them and mens ere 
} to set fire to the edifices. 


11. The Raghav Bhushan 0 7 3) of 10 in its miei th 
gives the fo owing account o the loc 

x Patil of ty inde. dn ot ofthe. 6th det 0 
the 6th of February. instant, at about 7 o’cloek.. in the mo 
number of 8 went towards the B * 
past the Raghav Bhushan, press. Some of. them used abusive ge to 

editor of the newspaper and raised their sticks at him, but he at en yn 

door of his office and thus saved himself from the intended assault, Mut l- 
mans then went to the medical dispensa penaary which is close itd 74, ‘hee , peal 
four. persons including the physician, and afterwards . ae 

Masjid where a large number of them assembled Bam ef, chess 

— went to two Hindu temples and destroyed the Vel of at ya Néréyan and 

Black Méruti and some thers attacked Hindu passers-by sticks, dancing 

wildly and crying “ din, din.“ One Gujarati T guld-thread . who was 

one of the persons assaulted, was beaten 80 poesia that he fell down senseless 

at once. In the. meantime information was received that a cow had been 

; butchered in the temple of Murlidhar and the temple of Réma had been 
invaded... This information, grieved and irritated many Hindus, who 
bitterly, invoked, divine help and rushed towards the cow without caring 
for their lives, but on their way they were assaulted by Musalmans. When 
they saw that the Gujarati gold-thread worker, beaten by Musal mans, was lyi 

‘on the road on the point of death their excitement knew no bounds, and the 
whole town was, as it were, in a paroxysm of rage and the Hindus rushed 
desperately towards the Jumma Masjid, in which the Musalmans had made 

a good collection of sticks and stones. Seeing that a band of about two 

hundred Hindus was approaching the Masjid, the Musalmans therein threw 

stones at them and drove them away. Some of the Musalmans danced in 
triumph and marched on the Hindu houses in the neighbourhood ; and when 

they beat a teacher in No. 1 school they were attacked by some Hi ndus, whose 

number soon grew large and who by throwing stones at the Musalmans made 
them clear the road and take shelter behind the Masjid whence they con- 

tinued throwing stones. The number of Hindus “being very large and they 4 
being much excited by the slaughter of the cow, their attack on the Musal- 7 
mans was very severe; and when they reached the Masjid the Musalmans were 3 

much terrified, and seeing that the Hindu assailants were 16 2 triumphant, some 
of them drew out swords and guarded the Masjid. The Hindus, however, in their 
excitement made light of the swords and by dint of physical force drove awiy 
the swordsmen as well as other Musalmans, who helplessly left the Ma jid in 
charge of their Hindu opponents and ran away for their very lives. 
this Was the state of things at the Jumma Masjid, the Patel’s W sid. also Was 
“+ scene of a similar 1 ut, When news of Murlidhar’s tem ving been Let 
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the Hindu god | 

urlidhar's temple and guarded the cow that had been killed there. At night 
it. was feared that the Musalmans would return to the town and make renewed 
depredations by torch light, and so the Hindus kept up the whole night, lighting 
the streets with torches. When a regiment arrived at dawn from Ah : 
the people had some hope of security. On Wednesday morning the town was 
under military and police protection; and ‘the Divisional’ Commissioner, the 
Collector, Assistant Collector, Police Superintendent and Inspector also arrived. 
The Musalmans attempted to remove the slaughtered cow from the Murlidhar‘s 
temple with a view to destroy the evidence against them and while doing so the 
threwstones at the Hindus who guarded the carcase, but could not accomplish their 
purpose. The officers on visiting the temple saw there three dead cows, one of 
them having been cut and the other two appearing to have met with a violent 
death. They then visited the Masjids where some of the Musalmans wept and 
represented to the officers that they were poor and innocent. When the Patel’s 
‘Masjid was visited it was reported to the officers that a pig had been cut and pieees 
of it thrown into the Masjid, and that it was this occurrence which had offended 
the feelings of the Musalmans. There was, however, no trace of the pig alleged 
to have been cut as there was of the cows slaughtered. As we were confined 
‘to our house the whole of ‘Tuesday we cannot say whether the alleged incident of 
the pig was talked of on Tuesday. But it is said that the depositions of the 
officers examined on the matter contained statements of something having been 
found at the Masjid. It is said that the police had warned the Musalmans not to 
kill a cow and that shots were fired on the Musalmans by order of the Magistraté, 
who gave the order through sheer necessity. The Anglo-Indian papers are 
charging the Hindus with having been aggressive jn this riot, but the fact is 
quite otherwise. It was after the Musalmans had committed repeated acts -of 
violence and the officers had connived at them that the Hindus took up the 
eudgels. Government have been quite heedless to the acts of violence which 
have been committed for the last five months and the town is now looking quite 
forlorn, many residents having fied from it, as, it is said, many rich and 
respectable gentlemen and bankers have been charged with incendiarism. If, 
however, after all this, impartial justice is done to the Hindus of Teola, every- 
thing will be all right; but, if after patiently putting up with so many wron 
the Hindus are pronounced to be rioters, they will have help from ‘note’ Bat 
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God. Not a single Musalman has been arrested in connection with this riot 
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telegrams to the Chief Justice of the High Court, the Governor and the Inspéetor- 


s 


General of ‘Police praying that the Police’ Taspector, Mr. Käsum Khan; tho 


— 


tyansferred in the interests of the 12 6 a quested t 
by ‘Musalmans against Hindus, of. hom everal are rich 
12. The Kesart (50), in its issue or tha 180h nym ge 
munivation from a sola h the editor the peci | 
to 11 saan w hich gives almost the same ve the the 6th instant as 
the local paper, the Rdghav Bhushan, with de m of the Wing: 
While the oat ee isional Commissioner, the Collector and be ped siting 
the burnt down Masjid some Musalmans threw stones from hear Ai frinicipal 
office, and while, therefore,” some Hindus were going to that spot, seen of them 
were arrested and sent to prison, not a single Musalman being arrested. — 
seven Hindus were nn iately conivicted’' and sentenced imprit 
some for one month and some for two. The Police Inspector, who Al- 
man, has hitherto encouraged the riot and is bringing very serious charges 
against respectable Hindus, and the Hindus therefore petitione the Collector 
praying that the Police Inspector might be transferred elsewhere, but 10 | 
was done by the Collector in the matter. They, therefore, sent telegtsphic 
es to "the Bombay Government, the Chief J ustice and the I General 
of Police, but no reply has been received from any of them. On Thursday these 
_ respectable and rich merchants were placed in police custody on a charge under 
Section 436 and they are being cruelly treated by the policé. The merchants in: 
custody are understood to have handcuffs put on Len Many persons went ta 
give confidential information to the Collector, but he did not see them. The peo 
in the town are'panic-stricken and do not feel their lives and reputation dre secure. 
The Musalmans have hitherto done many, wron ngs to the Hindus and all the officers: 
2 siding with them and trying to establis that Mr. Hayward was right in 
stopping the Dasara procession of the Hindus, The Hindus of Yeola believe’ 
that if new and disinterested officers are sent to Yeola the riots will be at an 25 
but no attention is paid to what they say. The European officers is te a 
that the riot was due to the killing of a pig by the Hindus, but ‘this te nee 
the real cause. Another correspondent, writing from Yeola to the same aper, 
also attributes the riot to the aggressiveness of the Musalmans, blames the officers 
for siding with them and unjustly prosecuting the Hindus, and describes the 
Hindu population of Yeola to be in a state of perfect insecurity of person, pro- 
perty and reputation. 


13. A correspondent, "Sti trom Yeola to the Indu Pad (16) 2 
of the 12th February, gives the following partieulars of the riot of the 
öth instant :—One night the Musalmans set fire to a temporary mandap or 
shed erected by some Nägpuri weavers for the purpose of saying their prayers 
in, before an idol of their god, and removed the idol, and ever since this: occur- 
rence the Musalmans continued to annoy the Hindus, who quietly bore the 
annoyance. On the 5th instant the Musalmans, it is very widely believed, got 
a low man to kill a pig and throw its carcase into a Masjid and raised an outery” 

that the Hindus had offended them. This they seem to have done to falsify the 
assertions of the Hindus that the Musalmans were the aggressors in the riots, 
The Musalman rioters were about a thousand or two in number when they com- 
menced the riot by killing a cow and setting fire toatemple. The uproar of 
the riot then commenced could be heard at a distance of two miles. In the. 
riot about 100 persons were wounded, of whom the wounds of 50 were very 
serious, 8 were dead and 3 more were on the point of death. Some have lost 
their hands, some their legs, and some 1 es; some fell into the gutters and 
some were scalded by a caustic liquid s on their bodies through syringes: 
from a Boréh’s shop. Thus a very terri le 95 0 ng. The exact amount 
of the mischief * cannot be 2 1 authorities are now 
aged in restoring order and It is be to and out ‘the cause: of: 
1 outbyrst of discontent. - ee must treat all people as parents: 
do their children bad’ it will not do for them to side with one | ction, or else the! 
ship of the stz.te will capsize—Then the corr ent describes the measures 
taken by the Collector, the Sn tendent of Police and other 3 ‘to: 
, 0 Saas tah toes tne A near st te instant, and Ak poses. inde. 


In a ‘The Native Opinion 17) of the 11th February, in its English coluningy : 
SK 8 Any one wlio takes the trouble to 
tend r N a administration of His Excellency Lord Harris with 
tion with the Yools riots. that of the Viceroy who retired a week ago will easily 
discover striking resemblance between the two. Both 
of them, have, been well-meaning in their intentions, but both have shown 
weakness, lack of foresight contempt of Native public opinion. They 
ane rose superior, to re influences, nor displayed statesmanlike 
ae at any time of their career. The history of Yedla riots would be dis- 
le even to a Native State. For more than two months the entire press 
of the Mahäräsbtra has been loudly and persistently writing about the in- 
creasing tension between the Hindus and the Muhammadans of that town. 
The memorial of the former has been before His Excellency for sometime: The 


— i are entitled to ask what the Bombay Government have been doing all 


this time. We believe a Governor’s first duty is to govern and administer the 


affairs of the provinces confided to his care. Lord Harris with his sportive 

ities either cannot devote his time to the considératién of serious questions 
in which thousands of inhabitants, Hindus as well as Muhammadans, are deeply 
concerned, or if he has sufficient time he has no desire to concern himself with 
subjects affecting public peace and tranquillity. His Excellency’s Government 
has almost always uniformly blundered in dealing with questions of grave 
importance. His apologists have endeavoured to throw dust into the eyes of 
the. public at one time by blaming the M4mlatdér of Yeola and at another by 
running down the Hindus. The question is not who were the aggressors. The 
question i is what made the Hindus or the Muhammadans aggressive? Is it 
not the primary function of Government to protect the rights and privileges of 
the different communities? Lord Harris’ Government have gone against the 
solemn declaration on the part of Lord Lansdowne at Agra and have shown a 
heartless indifference towards the complaints of the people. We do not ap- 
prove of the excesses committed by any of the parties at Teola. But we 
cannot acquit Government of the charge of 9 7 lorable weakness and gross - 
remissness of dnty. The riots at Yeola are more discreditable to Government 
than to the misguided and ignorant rioters, and it is time for both the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans to appeal to the Supreme Government to interfere, and 
for Lord Harris to consider whether the administration of the presidency should 
not now pass into the hands of a more ba asus hard-working and sympathetic: 
English btatesman. 


16. The Gujardti (102) of the 11th February, in its English 3 
writes: For some weeks past our Marathi contemporaries have repeatedly brought 
to the notice of Government the growing tension between the two leading comma- 
nities at Yeola. To those who have known the state of things there this week’s 
disturbances cannot be a matter of surprise. Weeks ago we predicted that if the. 
accounts published in the Marathi papers were true, a calamity was at hand. 
Government had distinct warnings from several quarters. e believe the 
Hindus long ago submitted a petition to Lord Harris’ Government. But even 


when feelings are being increasingly embittered between the two communities, 


Government have shown an amount of indifference, incapacity and timidity | 
that is simply deplorable. The disturbances at Yeola are the result of a policy 

which the public can neither understand nor justify. In Bombay they were. 
recently asked to believe that no precautionary measures could have prevented 
the outbreak. If the whole mystery surrounding the immediate existing cause 
could be laid bare, it would not be very difficult to show how this view is 
unfounded. But with reference to the Yeola riots no such plea can possibly be 
put forward. Lord Harris’ Government have, for reasons best known to them, 
remained deaf to the warnings that have been uttered from time to time. At 
no time has Lord Harris showed himself equal to the occasion. At no time has 
he shown marks of superior and far-seeing statesmanship. Like Lord Lans- 
downe His Excellency’s Government has treated with indifference, or agen con- 
tempt, outside non-official opinion. If the history of the Yeola disturbances. 
and their causes were faithfull written up to date, it Nee furnish a 


aad commentary upon the ways of what poor and hel ple Lell have ie o 
ve 


look upon as * Sar ar. Now that the riots at been Pe 
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the questions that challenge an answer, and it is no use raising misleading and 
irrelevant issues for the purpose of throwing dust into the people's eyes. 


16. The same newspaper writes: — If the accounts that have been 
published of the excesses committed by the Muhammadans and the Hindus 
at Leola on the 6th instant fairly and accurately represent what actually. 
took place, we must strongly disapprove of the conduct of both parties. 
At the same time, itis impossible to resist the. conclusion that the ignorant and. 
misguided people were driven to desperation and acts of violence by the inexpli- 
cable attitude of Government in dealing with the grievances of the aggrieved 
people. Some weeks ago we ourselves warned Government of the dangers 
attendant on the policy they had adopted at Yeola. ‘The whole Native press in 
the Deccan had been persistently writing about the growing tension between 
the two communities. Some time ago a memorial was forwarded to Government 
on the subject. But nothing was done. Both the communities were left to settle 
the matter between themselves and they have done it precisely as was expected by; 
every one who knew the real state of things at Yeola. We do not stand up for 
the brutalities perpetrated there. But the entire responsibility and blame for 
this week’s occurrences rests upon the head of the Bombay Government, They, 
have shown deplorable incapacity, foolish vavillation and heartless indifference, 
and poor Hindus and Muhammadans have. terribly sufferel on account of the 
absence of due vigilance and precaution on the part of the authorities. 4 
sympathetic, tactful and courageous Collector or Commissioner would not have 
found it difficult to reconcile the conflicting parties. But, unfortunately, European 
Officers have neither the will nor the requisite knowledge to settle religious differ- 
ences. They cannot enter into the religious feelings of the Native race, and fail 
to appreciate the importance of. religious usages and practices which are deeply. 
cherished by the subject population. A Viceroy thinks it an act of great moral 
courage to announce to the two hundred millions of Hindus in India that Govern- 
nment will not put a stop to the slaughter of cows or to beef-eating. An English 
gentleman in the position of Mr. Acworth, who has for years served in this country 
and is supposed to know something of the customs and habits of the people, 
boastfully proclaims before a Hindu audience that he will not give up his beef. 
These two are striking instances of the incapacity of alien rulers to appreciate the 
social and religious feelings of the people at large. It is not, therefore, difficult 
to see why Government and their subordinate officers are incipable of devising 
precautionary measures suited to the circumstances of a district where disturb- 
ances are mA HR ger No.Government which cared for its reputation and its 
prestige would have disregarded the repeated and. frequent warnings of a well- 
informed press, and yet Lord Harris’ Government, contemptuous. of public 
criticism and ignoring the note of alarm. that had been sounded, gave justice 
to neither party and. allowed them to fight out their differences to the bitter end. 
Government cannot honestly: plead ignorance, when the outside world knew 
the precise situation. Their indifference is to us inexplicable. We go furthe 


and zay that their conduct is unpardonable, and the sooner steps are taki n to 
bring it to the noti e of the Supreme Ga e oui Parliame ) ‘the b iter 
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ana’ ce nich bas been prodadtive ot heavy 

ety. This time it is asserted that the > ‘Hinds nut 
quite jus put implicit’ faith in: this assertion at present.. 

; spondent of the 1 imes of India cannot pledge himself to 

the tele Lobes of this statement. We must wait for more particulars 
before we can apportion the blame to either section. We shall not, however, 
be surprised if it turns out eventually that the Hindus were really the aggressors 
in this instance. Naturally of a peace disposition, they 3 and submis- 
sively put up with one ineult ter another to what they cherished as their 
highest Fights; till at last they were obliged to resist force by force. We do 
not mean to say that they dia quite thi? right thing under the circumstanées or 
that they Oey * astified § in — the law i into their own hands and violating the 
public pea We should have wished them to be forbearing still and to seek to 
redress eheir grievances by constitutional means. In these days of Parlia- 
mentary vigilance and interference which has so much disquieted the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy, it would not have heen impossible for them to get justice and 
fair-play in the long run. But possibly they are ignorant and naturally believed 
that the Mabdp Sarkir itself wasagainst them, as they alleged no notice was 
taken of their complaints nor was any reply giventothem. No wonder then that 
the most primitive and natural recourse suggested itself to their minds and they 
set the law unto themselves and hoped that this procedure at least would secure 
them their rights and make others respect them. But what is the evidence on 
which it is asserted that the Hindus were the aggressors? From the information 
that has been supplied to the Times of India by its special correspondent we find 
it hard to believe the statement. The removal of a small Märuti idol by the 
Muhammadans on Sunday night” is made light of and the throwing of a dead pig 
into the Patel’s mosque is said to have justly infuriated the Muhammadans. 
Apparently after what has happened in September and October last year, the 
Muhammadans naturally thought they could have all things their own way if 
they were noisy and violent enough, It is reported that on the 20th of October 
last the Muhammadans effected an entrance into the temple of Shri Trim- 
bakeshvar and ręemoyed the stone bull placed before the shrine. If they could 
do such an outrageous act with impunity, they must have been fools indeed not 
to persevere and carry on their game; and presumably they thought that the 
removal of the Maruti also would not result in any harm to them. But this 
time they have found to their utter ruin that the Hindus are also men liable 
to provocation. As no punishment was meted out to the Muhammadans 
for ‘disobedience. of the District Magistrate’s order on the 18th . October last 
in assembling at the Masjid, they were justified in believing that any act 
of disobedience and violation of other people's rights would be . condoned 
by the authorities that be and that they would escape scot-free. This con- 
duct of the authorities naturally appeared to the Hindus much like setting 
a high premium on disobedience of authority and disregard of lawful orders. 
Had the authorities shown a firm attitude from the beginning and a determi- 
pation to secure to each section its customary rights, the danger would have 
been nipped in the bud. But they failed egregiously in their.duty and: showed 
a culpable timidity and cowardice in dealing with the Muhammadans. The 
Hindus would have been more than human if they had not taken u lesson from 
the whole episode, and they seem to have learnt it only too well. We are very. 

sorry for what they have done. But, in our opinion, the authorities are e 
responsible for what has occurred. The mémorial of the Yeola Hindus lias 
been before the Bombay Government for some time past, and if they had paid 
proper attention to their complaints and taken the necessary measures to restore 
good will between the two communities the disturbances might have been 
| 2 reyented. But the authorities responsible for the administration of the Nasik, 
llectorate and the local Government have shown a deplorable incapacity: to 
grasp the true ‘situation at Yeola and have exhibited a sin jular want of fore; 
sight and tact which is extremely discreditable to them. repeated wanningg 
given by the press have fallen fiat on their ears, and they. have to thank them- 
selves for the ltr Ae end which has, sarees their eyous 


„ 18. The Kesaré (50) of the 18th Febru T 

tust the Yeola. ee Lane enc tag ye 

ment in tracing o o real & 

last year and is also due to 0 the e m orc d pai 

Mamlatdär, the Polioe Inspector, the Assistant Collector the 

that they are all morally responsible for the ; nurd 

mitted last week, and that His Excellency the Governor and. thie: 2 
authorities should remember that it is such officers as these that stigma tise the 
fair name of British rule and diminish the respect of the public towards its rulers: 
In conclusion, the paper observes that if Lord Harris will not 

dispose of the matter of the Yeola riots he will leave behind him an instatios of 
lawlessness under his régte and of his own incapacity. 


19. The Mahrdita (5), in its issue of the 11th February, writes he 
| | | renewal of the riots at Yeola raises many questions 
District and téluka autho- which it would be a fatal error to ignore, and ire a 
ee ke, proper solution of which the peace of the town main] ily. 
ances at Yeola, and their depends. The correspondents of some of our ¢on- 
transfers called for. temporaries have boldly asserted that the Hindus were 

the aggressors in these disturbances, which, they say, 
were quite unexpected. But the history of the riots for the last five month 
would prove beyond doubt that both these assertions are not only unfounded, 
but, on the contrary, intended to shield the real. offenders in this matter, and 
we feel certain that unless Government shake off its indifference it would be 
impossible to arrive at a satisfactory solution of the Whole question. For we 
have. not the least hesitation in stating that the unfortunate occurrences of this 
week are the direct results of the weakness of district and téluka authorities in 
dealing with the previous disturbances of the same place. We now know t Lat 
this is not the first disturbance of its kind at Yeola, and it is therefore uth 
unreasonable to speak of it as an isolated fact and to attribute it to the : 
sion of Hindus or Muhammadans, though, according to the information whic 
we have received, it would not be difficult to prove that even in the present 
instance the Muhammadans were the aggressors. The Masjid was found 
desecrated, assuming it to have been desecrated by the Hindus on Tuesday; but 
we learn from a local vernacular paper published the day previous ( ‘onday) 
that the Muhammadans of Yeola had then burnt down a mandap raised ‘in 
the front of a Méruti’s temple and displaced and broken the idol; and this 
has been fully corroborated recently by the special correspondent of the 
Times of India. The story, therefore, does not really begin with the desecra- 
tion of the mosque, but with the destruction of the Maruti’s temple, and it is, to 
say the least, extremely hazardous to definitely determine at this moment who 
were or were not the aggressors in the recent disturbance, the last phase of the 
- Yeola riots. But, as stated above, we must consider the matter as a whole, 
and if we do so, we have no doubt that it is the weakness and vavillation of 
the executive officers of Government that will be found to be thé real and 
ultimate cause of the outbreak of these riots this week. Itisa painful duty 
to charge these officers with directly or indirectly encouraging the racial 
‘differences and thus unwittingly becoming the cause of so many deaths reported 
this week, but in the interests of good government and of eh ublie we must 
frankly state the truth. It is our firm belief that a strong Mémlatdér or hed 
strong Collector could have, in the beginning, easily and rapidly oa . 
the ill-feeling between the Hindus and the Muhammadans of Yeola that has 
‘unfortunately. been allowed to smoulder for the last ‘five months, ready to 
burst forth in flames, as shown by the recent events, on the slig lightest : . 
cation. The revenue and the police authorities have throughout man att 80 
such dep lorable weakness that the Muhammadans of Yeola have been past raged 
to open! y insult Hindus by burning their temples. The Hindus have 525 the 
very eee looked to the executive authorities for justice and relief. 
‘They depended. upon what Lord Lansdowne so eloquently _ lescribed te 
be the fir 15 070 one r hot Pe be’ the gine” cel uinst wanto 


tghts which th 88 under the law. (The italics are 
ars.) y ‘Hin | witnessed nothing less than a withdrawal 
of the Magistrate’s: proclamation as soon as.the Muhammadans showed signs 
of resistance. Since then the Hindus have been crying hoarse to make them- 
selves heard. They have sent several petitions to Government and once tried, 
if we are correctly informed, to wait in deputation upon His Excellency the 
Governor. But the Government has been almost sleeping upon the matter for 
months together, while the Collector of Ndsik returns telegrams addressed to 
him in behalf of the public with an endorsement, Returned for want of Court- 
fee stamp’! Is it possible to conceive anything more annoying and e . 
than this? Even patience has its limits and Yeola Hindus at last thought o 
| boycotting the Muhammadans by putting a stop to all kinds of social inter- 
course with them. But, strange to say, here even the authorities tried to 
ener ti or threaten them to give up their attitude. In short, everything has 
been done to exhaust the patience of the Hindus, who, therefore, naturally 
came to believe that it was impossible to get justice“ from Government or 
| the district authorities, and thus driven to despair, the wonder is that they 


° * * 
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did not sooner take the law into their own hands, even without such provocation 
as the destruction of the Märuti's temple. We doubt if the people of any 
province or town in India would have shown so much patience under the 
circumstances. The Times of India may be reluctant to criticise the action 
of the district officers in this matter, and so are we; but it is now too late to 
Hide the truth, and public duty demands that we should plainly express our 
| sentiments in this behalf. In the name of the Queen's Government we 
therefore distinctly charge the local authorities with having brought about— 
howsoever honestly—this state of things, and we feel convinced that amicable 
relations between the hostile races at Leola cannot be permanently established 
unless Lord Harris’ Government entrusts the matter to better officers. Peace has 
now been restored, but it would bea mistake to reckon upon it until the ill-feeling 
which has been rankling in the minds of the people for some months past is 
entirely removed, and this can be done only by meting out equal justice to both 
the parties on the lines indicated by Lord La nsdown in his Agra speech. The 
principle has been enunciated so long ago as 1858, but owing either to the 
weakness of Government officers or strange notions of the equality of justice 
it is not enforced as it ought to be, aud this encourages the ignorant to suppose 
that they can have their own way only if they make a show of resistance. 
Many of the riots between Hindus and Muhammadans in this part of India 
can, in our opinion, be directly traced to this cause, but we are not here investi- 
gating the causes of these riots in general, and suffice it to say therefore that 
so far as Yeola riots are concerned there is little room to doubt that they could 
have been suppressed at once by the exercise of a little more firmness, tact and 
judgment. We therefore earnestly request the local Government to throw off 
its indifference and ‘at once remove the causes of these riots by taking such 
measures as will create an assurance in the minds of the people that their 
immemorial rights will be duly protected. Lord Harris’ Government may not 
probably be aware that by a recent decision the High Court of Bombay has destroyed 
the last ray of hope that sustained the patience of the law-abiding people in 
such cases. Messrs. Justices Candy and Fulton have recently decided that 
„without alleging any personal loss or damage an action fora declaration of 
a right to conduct a religious procession along a specified route and fora 
perpetual injunction restraining the stoppage of the procession cannot be 
maintained.” This, in plain words, means that when there is a dispute 
regarding a right to conduct a procession along a particular route the Civil 
Courts will not entertain a suit for the purpose and the Magistrate has no 
authority to decide it, except for the temporary . purpose of passing an order in 
emergent cases for preserving peace. Lord Lansdowne in his Agra speech laid 
special stress on the duty of the executive to enforce law in such matters, but 
we think His Lordship little dreamt at the time that there would be Judges 
who would decline to lay down the proper law in such cases. It has been sug- 
gested that the establishment of a punitive post would meet the requirements 
of the case. But we seriously doubt the wisdom of such a measure, apart from 
the question whether one or both the communities should be made to bear me 
burden of paying the charges of such a post. This would have been a prope 


foros by fore it wall —— of additional irritatio \ 
munity whose legal rights have heen — ignored by al authoritie 
Nor do we think that any punitive force is really re: uired to. restore 9a.ce. and. 
order. "hs stated above it is the weakness of the authorities a zh 

on this state of things, and if these be changed it would n ot de ste 

We are aware that the Secretariat may not relish any such . 
that Lord Harris’ Government will not fail in * duty: 7 operly invest · 


blish harmony between the two races even without a — 
gate the whole subject. It is mainly with this object, f 7 we. “os 80 


therefore, that Government will not punish the people. 4 9 


rankly stated our views, and we hope our remarks will be.received in the wong 


spirit. 


20. The Native Opinion (17) of the 11th February, in its 


columns, writes Whoever might have begun the provocation or 2 at | 


Yeola on the present occasion, there can be no doubt that there is somet! 
wrong with the administration of the N4sik District, and it must be ov 
At the first blush it seems to bespeak thorough incapacity in those res 


lence should have been allowed to exist for so long a time in a 
Apart from the ability to foresee and prevent, we fail to detect in the adminis . 
tration of that district the tact, readiness and capacity which are required to 
pple with untoward occurrences when they arise. Happily for the Empire, 
it has hitherto abounded in officers Who possessed all x abe: qualities, . ve 
hope, are still possessed by a majority of our offici But we are sorry tha 
the scenes enacted at Yeola show that there was nobody there who really la 
how to deal with the situation. Firing on the 5 arresting some of the 


people and sentencing them to severe penalties are not, in our opinion, the 


proper means to suppress such unfortunate outbursts, and the executive officers. 
ought never to think that they have done their duty when they have sent a 5 2 
number of people to jail. No doubt the Anne of governing 1 | 
this are very great. But we have always seen that our walang have honestly 
stuck to a really neutral policy and have t 22000 overcome all difficulties. The 
principle of neutrality has again and again been enunciated by men at the 
head of affairs, and we have had only recently a fresh enunciation of it. 
from Lord Lansdowne. The question at Yeola therefore simply reduces itself to. 
this. Have the executive officers of the Näsik District or have they not shown, 
however unintentionally, any tendency to depart from established, customs in 
dealing with the disputes at Leolu between the us and the Muhammadans P If. 
they have, then surely they have shown weakness, for no amount of threatened 
disturbance can be an excuse for such a departure for any British officer, backed 
as he is by the whole moral and physical force of the empire. It further a ppeared 


in the dailies that even these orders of the District Magistrate were set aside or 


altered from time to time by the executive officers who were at Yeola, to suit, 


it must be supposed, the exigencies of the position. This, if true, was another 


weak step, in our opinion, which no amount of after-bravery and severity can. 
cure. Now, whether there has been such a departure or no, and whether any 
weakness was shown or not, are matters upon which we cannot naturally give 
any opinion. But it is abundantly clear that this is a strong case for an im-. 
partial and public inquiry, conducted by officials and non-officials who have had 
no connection with the Yeola disturbances, and we therefore would urge the- 
Government of His Excellenc 72 Lord Harris to institute it without delay. 
We want once for all a stop to be put to such Wee and unless bail d 
out what it is that 8 the Sei no rem lied. 
It would not do 4 accept. the rep a of the 
upon such matters. They are 1 nean cen id 1 


conduct is the subj ect of i gn 
L by, other renee * 


than themselves ‘have it 
independent inquiry 5 do not in 7 — least intend 


— | 
for the government of the Nasik District, that this ferment and savage turbu- 
place like. Teola. 
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u ally and firmly, the fact 
m independent judges than 


21. The Dnydn Prakash (14) of the 12th February, in its English columns, 
writes :—Tuesday last was a day of most disastrous riots between the Muham- 
madans and the Hindus at Yeola. The riots resulted in four deaths, while loss 
of ig te and injury to person were immense. The whole diy was a day of 
terror, and bands of Hindus and Muhammadans were seen everywhere throwing 
stones and brickbats at each other, while mosques and temples were being 
desecrated and burnt. The local authorities were, of course, unable to cope with’ 
the emergencies and sat silently looking upon the scene of terror, till matters 
came to such a pass that a temple was set on fire by the Muhammadans. The 
accounts of these riots published by the Bombay dailies of course showed that 

in this case—in this fresh outbreak of riots at Yeola—the Hindus were the 
aggressors. The accounts began by stating the fact of Hindus having 
desecrated a Masjid, but ignored the fact of- the Hindus being previously 
insulted by the removal of the idol of Märuti from an important temple and 

the burning of a mandap constructed at the temple. The Hindus in desecrat- 
ing a Masjid on Tuesday merely retaliated the insult receivel a day or 
two before by the desecration of a temple by the Muhammadans. The Times 
of India, however, has published a long account of the history of these 
riots at Yeola from the very beginning, which traces them to about six or 
seven months ago. Even the most. superficial reader will easily see who have 
all along been the aggressive party. We need not therefore enter into any 
discussion for proving that the Hindus were at no time—not even in the present 
instance—the aggressors. From the first they have shown themselves to be 
most law-abiding and ever ready to have a compromise. However, this is not 
the time for establishing that fact. Let us at this juncture try to see why these 
riots would not abate—why they break up so often. We think that the 
Nimes of India has really—though rather reluctantly—hit the right nail on 
the head. Even a superficial perusal of the history of the Yeola riots convinces . 
the reader that the weak policy of the district and local authorities has brought 
matters to such a pass. If these authorities had shown greater resoluteness and 
undaunted firmness in carrying out the programme laid down by the District 
Magistrate, we are quite sure, the differences between the two communities would 
liave been long ago nipped in the bud. That the petty differences about when and 
where the tomtoms should be sounded and how the processions should be taken, 
blossomed into such huge riots, is owing simply to the weakness of the local 
authorities, who successively on two or three occasions acted in a manner which 
made the Hindus feel that their time-honoured rights were disregarded and their 
memorials were slept over, because they were gentle and because they showed 
great respect for constitutional means to get their grievances redressed. The 
Hindus under the guidance of their able leaders, it seems, sent memorials to the 
district authorities and even to the Government, but the outcome of all that was 
that their memorial to the Collector was returned to them on the plea that it had 
no Court-fee stamp and their memorials to the Government have been slept 
over! ‘These surely are the funniest things of the affair. Later information 
states that the Police Inspector, who isa Muhammadan, has been prosecuting 
the Hindus only and the District Magistrate is trying and sentencing them 
summarily. The Hindus have sent a telegram to Government describin 
the whole state of affairs as to these summary trials. What is this all to en 
ind The Zimes of India states that suggestions have been made to the effect 
that a punitive police post should be established at Yeola. But whois to bear 
the cost? The Muhammadans as well as the Hindus, says the Zines, on the 
assumption that the Hindus have shown themselves not less violent and aggres 
sive than their Muhammadan opponents during the last week. We really 
do not see why the Hindus should be obliged to pay for a punitive post 
when they are the injured party, Their rights have been alréady infringed, 
and are they to be made to suffer more losses? But apart from this ques 
tion of the cost of establishing a punitive police post, are we sure that 
the proposed scheme would be ag: remove the prime cause of the riots f 
We emphatically answer “no.” “We 7 


* 


— 


with such questions of time-honoured rights and privileges, 


things can put down the riots, 60 that they 
they are, first, the removal of the present local a = Tye have: 
selves to be utterly weak to cope with the dittoultice a 

Their weakness has not only. not quelled the riots bat rot hal been the 
cause of their aggravation. The second thing that we suggest is haste rhe de . 
the words of our: 
late Viceroy should be remembered and the princip'es enunciated therein s 

be strictly adhered to. Here are his words: Do not let it be i 5 that 
under the pressure of an àgitation like that which has lately taken place, we 
are going in the face of these sanctions: to take away from one side or the other 
the. rights which they under the law.“ Another remarkable thing that 
we should like to draw our reader's attention to is that the Times of India has 
thought it proper to frankly ackno wledge that these Yeola riots have road 
to do with the Gorakshan movement. This is not the least important thing. 


22. The Indian Spectator (3), in its issue of the 11th February, writes :— 
A few remarks suggest themselves to us in connection with the recent frequent 


never break out 


riots at Yeola. The authorities there should not have yielded hurriedly toa 


demand for the stoppage of music, if it was an old right un e rent 
for long years, unless, indeed, the opposite faction was a able to advance strong 

unds for departing from ancient usage. Secondly, if Mr. Winter, the 

ollector of Nasik, thought that in the excited state of feelings a compromise 
was necessary, he should “have tried, by his personal influence and that of other 
officers, to bring about a willing artial surrendér of rights on both sides. By 
keeping his eye on the leaders of the movement he could have overawed them all. 
If there was fear of his best personal influence achieving little, he might have 
meddled as little as ssible with the exercise of unquestionable rights, but wired 
for military aid to be sent as soon as he wanted it and firmly refused to make 
concessions in favour of those who demanded more than their just rights, The 
personal influence of Government officials is a great factor in such contingencies, 
It can often save a catastrophe to the people and the rulers alike. This primary 
duty is neglected at times, and in their limited horizon some officials behol 
nothing more than strict enforcemént of äbkäri or forest regulations. 


23. The Katser-e-Hind 104) of the 11th February, in its English columins 
writes :—It is most sad and grievous to have again to notice the Ne 8e 186 of 
rioting in the unhappy town of Yeola: We do not know who may be responsible 
for this fresh outbreak of hostility between the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
there. If our information be correct, it is the authorities who are blameable. 


For, these were appealed to for some weeks past to keep a watch and ward 


over the town. It cannot be urged that they were unaware of the small volcano 
that was seething at Yeola. However, we shall be glad if it turns out that our 
information was incorrect. Anyhow the fact itself reflects no credit whatever 
on-those who are supposed to be entrusted with the safety of the lives and 
property of Her Majesty's subjects in that part of the Deccan. It is satisfactory 
to notice that, profiting by recent: criticism, the Bombay police were on the 
alert to nip in the bud any possible second edition, on however insignificant a 
scale, of the outbreak which culminated in the sad tragedy of the dark day of 11th 
August last. A public_inquiry is now more than ever imperative, if we are to 
hear the last of such disastrous scenes as- have lately been reported, Under: 
Secretaries of State may for obvious reasons affect to ignore newspaper reports 
when questioned by inquisitive members in the House of Commons, Hut it is 
time the pertinacious Mr. Caine raised once more the old question and forced 
an exhaustive inquiry. Otherwise, we do not think the social and political 
atmosphere of certain localities in this presidency will be clear of the outs 
charged latent electricity. 


24. The same “40 in another place, observes :—The Yeola riots broke 
aut, evidently acco 1 Bag previous arrangements, in different parts of the town 
at the same time, and the authorities were ‘not able to control the rioters until 
after they had caused considerable mischief. The authorities are to blame for 
their serious negligence. It is said that there were not more than two dozéti 
police constables when the riots broke out. If this be true, how ‘was such m 
number expected to control the furious * 9 
cox 1 
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The authorities’ were aware that . 


* 
tha, relations between the Hindus and the Muhammadans were so strained that 
the two, communities would not be able to control their feelings any more and 
ought to have kept a sufficiently large force of armed policemen. If such a. 
precaution. had been taken the riots of last Tuesday would not have taken place 
at all. After the riots had caused much damage and subsided, Mr. Winter 
repaired to the place with a police force anda party of the G. I. P. Railway 
Volunteers. A military force from Ahmednagar also arrived at midnight and 
Was useless as it was very late. We request. Government to appoint a strong 
committee of officials und non-officials to. ascertain the causes of the riots in 
order to prevent a recurrence of thent in future. 


25. The Native Opinion (17), in its issue of the 15th February, says :-— 
0 e ier Even if the riot at Yeola of the 6th instant alone be 
Ey eg per sagem observations considered and the ious ones left out of consi- 
the Yeola riot, its causes, a : ° ony | 8 
trials in connection with it, eration, the Hindus will not appear to be deserving 
eo... of blame to anybody except our partial Government 
8 and some foolish local officers. Nobody saw the pig 
alleged to have been killed, while the butchered cows were witnessed by many ; 
and if the Hindus who, when they found their lives endangered, rose in self- 
defence instead of remaining quiet in expectation of aid from Government, 
are now thrown into prison, is it not like hanging a man for not allowing 
himself to be murdered ? The present Government thinks that its officers are 
incarnations of truth, and that men as soonas they are invested with authority 
cease to be human and are above race-feeling ani partiality. The people of 
Teola should, however, submit a petition to Government on the subject of the 
1323 trials, for it will be of some use. The Mantri (58), in its issue of the 16th 
ebruary, says that the present riot at Leola having taken place on account 
of the Government officers not having taken timely precautions to put down 
all discontentment and their having encouraged one section of the communit 
to infringe on the rights of the other, the officers themselves should be tried 
on charges of negligence and creating riots, and punished as they deserve. 
The Shri Shivdji (82) of the 9th February says that the Yeola riot of the 6th 
instant would not have taken place if the local Hindus had displayed their 
valour on the first occasion and advises all people in general and Hindus in 
particular to take all necessary steps in self-defence against persons who may 
assault them without unnecessarily waiting for Government action; for, it 
says, it is the duty of the. subjects to help Government against wrong-doers. 
The Sudhdrak (22) of the 12th February remarks that the seed of the pre- 
sent Yeola riot is to be found in the opposition made on the 14th September 
last. by the local Musalmans to the procession of their Hindu townsmen and in 
the want of firmness betrayed by the local officers in their attitude on that occa- 
sion. The Kalpataru (46) of the 11th February says that the utter indifference 
shown by the authorities to the rights of the Hindus betrays blindness on 
their part to the certain consequences of such action, and is a matter at which 
the Hindus should be glad; for, says the paper, unless such pain is given the 
Hindus will not have spirit created in them. 


26. The Gujardt Darpan (101) of the 15th February, in its English 
eolumns, writes :—It is obvious that the first provocation at Yeola was offered 
5 the Muhammadans by defiling Märuti's temple and by destroying the image. 
Yet the riots did not break out on the day when this mischief was brought to 
light, but on the day when the unholy pig was seen in the mosque. This consi- 
deration induces every right-thinking mind to infer that the Hindus showed 
more toleration towards the Muhammadans than the latter did towards their 
Hindu townsmen. So that those who believe that the first provocation was 
offered by the Hindus are wrong in their judgment. We do not mean to defend 
the Hindu rioters by the above reflection ; on the contrary, we wholly condemn 
the attitude taken up by both the parties. All that we wish to be understood 
to say is that the Hindus evinced greater toleration, and were not the aggressors, 
23 they were perfectly wrong in seeking to retaliate upon the Musalmans 
by defiling their mosque with tue dead body of a pig which is not less loathsome 
to Hindus. The attitude taken by local officers in October last and there- 
ee betrayed weakness and a desire to please not both but one community. 
This was an unwise policy as the results of the last week have chown. The 


punish wer aot alle Vs policy now falls; not ue the 
r 5 er tt rin 

lower strata of ut ‘spon | peaceful niet 
adde the town, for it is announced that an additional ‘police 0. 
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27. The Bombay, Samdchée (118), in. its issue of the. lach Fe 
7 Since the Hindu-Muhammadan riots. at Yeola on the th instant, 
become quite plain that if nothing is done for the restoration of friend 
shi between the — leading communities of the place, evil eonsequences 
will result in the future. Yeola has been for some time past the scene 
of religious disputes between the Hindus and the Muhammadans, and 
efforts were made to bring about a reconciliation between the two they 
failed and the quarrel Ain y in riots. What is the cause of all this? Have 
the Hindus and the Muhammadans begun to live close to each other only lately 5 
And have they only latterly commenced to devote their attention to their 
respective religions? Certainly not. For a very long number of years. rsd 
haye been living together acid have been observing their respective religio 
very quietly. y did no dispute arise between them all that time ? 17 
were their religious feelings not excited beyond all control? And why were 
there no frequent riots between them? These questions convincingly point 
out that quite a new 1 has taken hold of the Hindu and Muhammadan 
minds, giving rise to disputes one after another. What this new principle is ‘is 
a vital question, and it 5 the duty of the Hindus, Muhammadans, and ottier 
Natives as well as of the authorities to solve it. 


28. The Kdei ide Mumbai (138), in its issue of the 14th February, ob- 

serves: The relations between the Hindus and the 

Approval of the condactiof Muhammadans of Yeola were strained since last Sep- 

1 Winter. Collector of tember, and the Collector of Näsik wisely issued an 

ik, and the reason why the 

Muscles Polies 4 order to the Hindus not to beat drums while 

at Yeola is found fanlt with in a procession alongside a mosque. The Hindus had 

by the Hindus. nothing to lose by submitting to the order, and if they 

had respected it the subsequent disasters would not have 

red and the town would have been saved from the burden of a punitive police. 


Di erent versions are forthcoming as to who were the aggressors in the recent 


riots. It, however, clearly * from the Times «f India, which despatched 
eo 


a: special correspondent to la, that the Hindus were the aggressors and 
wounded the religious suscepti bilities of the Muhammadans by committing an 
outrageous act. In many mofussil towns the Hindus occupy a prominent position 
in Government service, commerce, &c. Whenever the Hindus want to secure 
their object against the Mubammadans they refuse to sell provisions to the latter. 
The -Muhammadans, having no resource to save themselves from starvation, are 
compelled to accept the unreasonable conditions proposed by the Hindus. The 
majority of the Muhammadans being poor are unable to obtain education and 
have no public organs of their own to put their grievances before the public. 
‘The newspapers conducted by Hindu editors seldom advocate the cause of the 
Muhammadans and sometimes write against them, as was to be seen from some 
of the recent issues of the Righav Bhushan (73) of Yeola. The Hindus of this 
town do not like to see even a single Muhammadan officer amongst them and 
therefore desire the removal of the Muhammadan Police Inspector. They do 
not also like the way in which Mr, Winter conducted the trials of the Hindu 
rioters. We agree with the Times of India that the sentences on them 
are ridiculously light, and trust that Government will draw the attention of 
the High Court to the matter. Mr. Acworth attributed the Bombay riots to 
the Hindus and he has now been proved to be quite correct in his assértion. 
We fail to understand why some Hindu traders close their business on baa | 
‘Friday and assemble near the Jumma Masjid in Bombay: 


0, The same newspaper, in its issue of the 16th February, obscqves re 
‘The oonduet of the Mam - Qu i = tr that the Hindus were the in the 


latdée of Yoola censured. } 
| Na bes been confirmed. by uham 
version of the riots which bas been since received and, in which we: think ad 


hed at Yeola at the cost of the municipality, 1 Abe 


t recently took place at. ie ine in the Néaik 
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10 exaggeration. Whenever there is a dispute between the Hindus and the | 
With ciettane the Sterner are in the habit of exaggerating the matter, as was 
seen by the conduct of some Hindus of Bombay in connection with the Pätan 
rlots. In small town like Yeola the Mdmlatdérs, who are also Magistrates, are 
generally Hindus, and instances have occurred before this that they generally 
side with their co-religionists. The conduct of the Mimlatddér of Yeola, who is 
a Hindu, has been most blameworthy as he ordered the Muhammadan ‘policemen 
to be disarmed and the Hindu policemen’ to open fire on the Muhammadans. 
In doing this he transgressed his authoftity and Government ought to make 
inquiries and take severe notice of his cdnduct. They ought also to appoint 
a special commission to find out the cause or causes of the Yeola riots and to 
inquire into the conduct of the different authorities of the town after the distur- 
bances. We advise our Muhammadan brethren to ask for such an inquiry. 
It is said that complete peace has not been yet restored at Yeola. If this be 
true the Hindus must be on the offensive. The Muhammadans, who have suffered 
so much in these riots, are not likely to continue hostilities. 


30, The Mahrdtta (5), in its issue of the 11th February, writes :—Late last 
night we received a copy of the telegram which has 
ein Dont Nr thet pene san to 1.5 J the N “ui the 
ief Justice bitterly complaining acainst the one- 
. 5 aR TRS sided nature of the paler see now commenced at Yeola, 
the Hindus alone having been arrested, as the prosecutor is a Muhammadan 
Inspector of the police, named Kasum Khan, who has been all along unfavourable 
to the Hindus. Another cause of complaint is that the arrested are tried sum- 
marily. Government is therefore requested to stop summary trials and to appoint 
any other gentleman—Pärsi, Eurasian or a European—as Police Inspector in 
the place of Kasum Khan. The wording of the telegram is not quite happy ; 
but apart from it one can easily see the justice of the demands made therein. 
In our opinion it is the local authorities that have brought about these riots 
by unduly countenancing the pretensions of the Muhammadans, and the 
Police Inspector of Leola is not the least conspicuous amongst them. At any 
rate, it is violating the first principles of justice that the very persons whose 
weakness and indiscretion have led to these riots should be allowed first to 
arrest such persons as they like and then to try them summarily. It is impos- 
sible to conceive how justice can be better miscarried. It is the most elemen- 
tary principle of law that no one can be a judge in his own case, and the Yeola riot 
is certainly a case created, however unknowingly, by the local officers themselves. 
The present telegram therefore fully confirms our view that it is not a punitive 
post but a change in the local officers that can restore peace and good feeling 
at Yeola, Any one would be surprised to see that only Hindus should have 
hitherto been arrested. We therefore hope that now at least Government will 
not be slow to do justice to the Hindus, by instituting an independent inquiry into 
the whole case and not depending upon mere official reports, nor allowing its 
officers to do things in their own way as hitherto. 


31. The Indu Prakdsh (16), in its issue of the 12th February, publishes 


a telegram received from Yeola on the 10th instant, for 


A telegram abont the Yeola the correctness of which it, however, does not vouch. 
riot complaining of certain 


The telegram runs as follows :—Inquiry into the Yeola 
yr eee riots has commenced. Its nature . — eruel. Hindus 
being a hater of Hindus. alone are being arrested. The prosecutor is a hater 

of Hindus. Information has been given to the 
authorities that he is the prime mover of the riots, but nothing has come out 
of it. ‘The same person has been allowed to make cases against Hindus. Nota 
single case has been made against a Musglman. The prosecutor is: v 
unpopular, If a European, Eurasian or Pérsi Inspector comes, justice will be 
done to both the parties. There is no saying what state the Hindus will be 
reduced to if the present Inspector is not transferred, The arrested persons are, 
moreover, being tried summarily. The consequence of this will be that they 
will not ‘be able to get justice from higher tribunals. It is therefore. requested 

that the summary trials should be ordered to be put a stop to.—The pion: in 
a Ne haber ys that it is the duty of Government to take due notice of, this 


ch : ss eats to haye been addressed to Government also. 13 
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32. The Lesari (50), in its isgne of the 1! 

r BU: 4 Fhe aeeeaR 5 
ment resolution on eola 2 ron Be ae , 
riots dated 10th February. follows:—-A., perpsal of ; 


1 directing the employment of an additional 
force at Yeola at the expense of the local municipal funds will not fil 
astonish and sadden one as regards the way in which Government do their 
On the whole, in spite of the great blunders committed by the local 
viz., the Police Inspector, the Assistant Collector and the Collector, wit 
to the Yeola affairs from the beginning, and the indifferenée’ shown : 
these officers to the grievances of the Hindus, Government have at last laid ‘thé 
whole blame of the Yeola riots on the people's foolish ideas and rights and’ the 
evil counsels received by them. In our opinion these epithets would’ be more 


* 


appropriately applicable to Government than to the people. The present Governos 


8 4 
* 7 : 


Y and the members of his Council do not want to move from their places -ai 
consequently all things are managed by correspondence and reports. Thes s 
reports are called for by the higher officers from the lower, and ultimately Gov? . a 
ernment receive one-sided reports made by the very officers whose indiscretion x 
or error of judgment is at issue, and, it being quite out of question under 1 
the present régime to obtain information from the people, issue blindly such 1 
final orders as they please. In the pr-sent matter those who have given 7 


counsels to Government are themselves in the wrong—either intentionally 
or through ignorance—as has been indisputably proved in the opinion of the 
ublic ; but how could this be seen by Government, who have no other eyes 5 
u the second paragraph of the Government resolution it is said that the = 
people’s sullenness, aggressiveness and vindictiveness have frustrated the efforts — 
of the authorities to remove the ill-feeling between the contending communities, 
and though indeed the resolution does not clearly specify whether the sullenness: 
aggressiveness, &., are on the part of the Hindus or of the Musalmans, the 
meaning of Government is clear from the whole tenour of the resolution 
and from the published account of the bias of the authorities. It is unfair 
/ and unjust to blame the Hindus thus. If Government are of opinion that 
the orders of the district. authorities are always just and their reports true, 
then the sooner the posts of Commissioners and other highly paid officers 


are abolished the better, as the people will thereby be relieved of some burden 2 
of taxation. If final orders are to be passed only on the reports of subordinate 4 
officers, the work would not require the services of Secretaries, Councillors a 


and Governors. Government have issued this resolution relying on the report 
of the Collector to the effect that the riot has been suppressed; but though the 
: ill-feeling between the Musalmans and Hindus had reached iis climax and set 
fire to Yeola before the issue of this resolution, Government order the employ- 
ment of an additional police force as recommended by the Divisional Commis: 
sioner about a month previously, and do not consider who is to blame for the 


riot, what was its origin and what steps should be taken to root it out. Is not a 
this astonishing? Lord Harris and his Councillors are entirely mistaken: if they a 
believe that the ill-feeling between the Musalmans and the Hindus will be remoy- 3 
ed by telling them threateningly to desist from rioting on pain of the establishment a 
ofa punitive police post, instead of settling the dispute about rights by the light of J 
long established customs. We do not mean to say the punitive police should not 1 
be imposed, for it is required to put a stop to affrays and assaults. But to a 


ensure permanent tranquillity there is no other means than to appoint clever — 
officers who have sense enough to adjudicate on the disputes duly accordi 1 
to law and to enforce their decisions, and Lord Lansdowne bas also admitt 
this. The British rulers are of a different religion from those of the subject races 


and they must decide disputes between community and community firmly. but 
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‘9 een Government are spoiling 
fA inka tat 3 Police I are sent to Yeola, and if the Collector 
Seibt ert thie ill-feeling will subside at least to the extent of three-fourths in 
thie bourse of two weeks. But the question is how this ee should 
itself to Lord Harris. i 


“83. The Indw Prakdsh (16) of the 12th February, in its English. potty, 
After a period of inactivity which to non-official eyes seems to 


In the present state of t the . are 


the officers. 


tierly unaccountable; the Bombay Government have published a resolution on 
s disturbances at Yeola. They have decided that an additional police force 
shall. be employed in the said local area for the period of one year in such pro- 
posses of armed and unarmed men as are required by the . of the 
„ the charge being paid by the municipality from the municipal fund. 
3 1 may be responsible for the unfortunate state of things, there is flo 
doubt that the Te of an additional force was highly necessary to 
itain peace and protect the lives and property of the Queen's subjects. S0 
we with the Government. But we cannot do the same as regards 
question who is to pay for it. The officers of Government being chiefly 
able for the unfortunate state of things, it is just that the Government 
should bear the whole cost and thus make amends for past blunders. We feel 
bound to say that the peaceful inhabitants of the place, which must necessarily 
form the majority, have to suffer hard for the inevitable consequences of the 
timidity and want of firmness betrayed by the local authorities. Government 
reserves its final decision on the disputed points between the two communities 
and the action taken or required in connection with them. Government is 
happily vague to a degree in their utterances about the evil counsels which in 
their opinion have been the cause of ill-feeling between the two communities. 
We.await with interest the publication of the final resolution of the Government 
on the whole question, and hope it will not be delayed long, as was the case with 
the resolution on the Bombay riots of August last. 


34. The Dnydn Prakdsh (14) of the 15th February, in its English columns, 
writes :—We do net advocate that the disturbers of peace and the prime 
promoters of the Ycola riots should not be punished in order to teach the — 
the lesson that keeping peace“ was the first care of the Government — that 

shall be kept at any cost. But then our point of contention is that the 
employment of a punitive police force would not conduce much to the 
establishing of permanent peace, so long as the real cause of discord was not 
removed. A punitive force would, at the most, keep the rancour of the two 
communities against each other in abeyance, but would not, we are afraid, 
help much towards removing it altogether. The second ground on which we 
derer ve 2 this measure about the employment of a punitive force is that it 

piece of flagrant injustice to those, in the first place, who were 

quite eh lrg and, in the second place, to the Hindus generally who were 
7 not the aggressors at any time. This measure of the punitive force 
is one that makes the inhabitants of Yeola generally (and the Hindus more than 
N the rest) suffer for the weakness of the district and local authorities. In this 
a connection, indeed, the words of the Times of India are more than ever true. The 
% weakness of the district authorities, who were unable to assist the Hindus in 
maintaining their time-honoured rights, and who could not even carry out their 
own programme about the procession, does really illustrate the truth that“ on 
such ovcasions as these the wise have to pay for the follies of the unwise.” It 
is as yet to be seen, however, what further steps the Government would take 
towards removing the cause of discord and establishing the old state of concord 
between the Hindus and the Muhammadans at Yeola. 


35. The Dndnodayt (18) of the 15th February, in its English columns, 
writes :—Like all quarrels it takes two to make them, 

* „ ot and as the riot at Yeola We with 40 ; 
nings, the irritation gradually i it ar 

nacelas pres theron” to say where the special blame rests. In this matter, 
| ve must say, me think the eee Peper are 


9 
„ — 


s very wrong course. Instead of, impartia 
both sides, they are trying to exouse their brethren, 
the other party, or on the Government officials o 


time sboull bee | 


Minen en Choe N as it iit da | 
that may burst forth at any time, bringing hitters the scene ‘hate dan 
Bombay last year. The feud itself is senseless. Each 2 wants to do . 
they are unwilling the other should do. Such selfish claiming’ I dhe A 
but lead to trouble, and we ate sorry that instead of st nihg hands of 
Government at this time, and helping it to restore public securil iy; the verna- 
cular press is busy shielding or excusing their own . tot of . 
* eh the roughs who form eyerywhere a considerable pa 0 

not belong to the respectable Hindu or Muhammadan porti 
is a great pity that the hands of Government should be at all . by any 
excuse being made for them. Men who throw firebrands around in a reckless 
manner deserve no sy m5 Pm) and should get none. As an example of the tone 
of the vernacular press the blame on the other party or on Government; 
we quote the Lade Prakish. Its severest condemnation seems to be, We are 
very sorry for what they have done.“ Government, officials may haye failed in 
their duty, but this is no excuse for the disturbance of the (Here 
follows a quotation from the. Indu Prakdsh (16) of the. 13th ebruary—vide 
paragraph 17 of the Report. 1 


86. The Kdm Dhenu (137), in its baus tor Réjtomiber-Ocisken, in a a long 
3 article, headed, The Cry of the Indian Cow,“ ob- 
ory of the Indian cow. gerves India is degenerated and & large number of 
her r people are half-starved owing to frequent famines and fldods, A Jr 
population, export of grain to the western countries ànd decrease in the 
oe The Kaliyuga or the Iron-age has made itself visible everywhere, 
e people have become selfish, forgetting their virtues. They have been much 
harassed by their anxiety to earn a livelihood and have become: traitors to 
their country, faithless, liars and cheats. One of the effects of western education 
has been that the Brahmins, who were once venerable, are degenerated and are 
serving Government or merchants or are doing other menial work. The Hindus 
have, in obtaining western education, neglected Hindu education, and have 
become devoid of all sense. They have by western education become headstrong 
and irreligious. The true prosperity of the country depends on her agricultural 
produee, which, in its turn, depends on sufficient rain, strong cattle and good 
manure. ‘When the produce is not sufficiently good and large, commerce declines. 
and the country gets impoverished. It is loudly complained by the people that 
under the juet and benign Government of Her Majesty the F there is no 
prosperity. One may earn any amount of money, but poverty does not leave 
Formerly one man used to earn and feed a family of ten persons, while ‘it 
has become hard now-a-days to maintain a family aven when e member of 
it earns money. This state of things may be attributed to different causes. 
So long as nothing is done to prevent the slaughter of the cow, upon whose 
well-being mostly depends the sustenance of the people, the country will get 
impoverished more and more. Owing to the export of food-grains to other 
countries and the consequent rise in their prices here we are suffering from 
verty. Within the last 37 years or so the prices of grain, ghee and milk 
ve enormously risen. Now-a-days these things are not to be had unadulterated 
and their nourishing power has been lessened. This is due to the slaughter of 
cattle, which has made people poor and weak, bringing on new diseases. Some of 
our patriotic and educated men, who have received their education in Government 
schools and oo , have taken up several public questions in the interest of the 
rulers and the led, but have omitted to notice the question of the ‘ory : of the 
cow, which is still more important and deserves close attention of all individuals. 
The cow isheld in great veneration not only in India, but also in other o 
ies of Asia, from Instances are found in the 
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Joint Beeretaty. to Gorakshak dal or the 
tection Hociety 01 e Ses leg the 

4 Pele in its issue for November-December, 2 
ak Maudali or ate That the society, which was started in 1887 uadet the 
ee teat Banting riots. Presidentship of Sir Dinshaw Mänekji Petit, has been 

doi rell work, that a recent resolution of the 
Bombay Government, has vi cated “the o of the society, one of which 
is to make known to the people the evil effects of the slaughter of the cow on 


agriculture and its connection with the prosperit l of the country, prohibiting 
po 


J to 


at, the same time preachings that may hurt the ious feelings of any person 
whatever, that 100 0 . that the local police should have stigmatised 
tion with the recent A riots, i. 
Pal ice 


ee 88. With reference to. the aéquittal by the Madras High Court of Corpo- 
ral Ashford, who was charged with the murder of a 
The result of the trial of railway gate-keeper named Hampa at Guntakal, the 
the 7 mupaier case, in Jdm-e.Jamshed (138), in its issue of the 14th February, 
ridored — eon gays :—It is talked: about among the Natives that in 
consequence of a large number of European soldiers at 
whose hands poor Natives met their deaths during the last decade having been 
acquitted of the crimes with which they were charged, a wide gulf is being created 
between the rulers and the ruled. The Guntakal murder case is known to the 
Natives throughout the country, and it is said that the Natives of the Madras 
Presidency sympathize with the railway gate-keeper Hampa, who, they believe, 
lost his life while protecting two Native women from an indecent attack b 
European soldiers. There is no doubt whatever that Hampa died from the shot 
fired at him by the accused Cory poral fu e but the defence of the accused that 
he fired in self-defence was allowed and he has been acquitted. We, however, have 
to observe with due deference that the plea of self-defence does not in this case 
stand to reason. The incident occurred very close to a 1 station, and if there 
was a crowd of Natives near, as stated, the European soldiers and the railway 
station were also very close, and if Ashford had called | for help some persons would 
have run to render it to him. Moreover, the incident occurred very near the 
deceased Hampa's cottage, to force an entrance into which the accused and his 
companions tried, and against this attempt at criminal trespass the deceased 
had a right of self-defence. Supposing Ashford fired the pistol in self-defence, 
how was it that he did not at once report the matter ‘dine to the police or his 
superior military authorities? If the accused fired the pistol only in self-defence, 
why did he observe silence while great agitation was going on all around P 
Considering all these matters it does not seem that the result of the Guntakal 
trial has been satisfactory. The deaths of poor Natives at the hands of Euro 
soldiers i in this manner are, it is feared, disturbing the good relationship prevail- 
ing between the rulers and the ruled. Will not some non-official member of 
the Supreme Legislative Council call upon Government to furnish a statement 
of the deaths of Natives at the hands of European soldiers in the last decade 
— the result of the trials of the accused ? 


39. The Jagaddhitechchhu (45), in its issue of the 10th February, dis- 
approves of the prayer made in a memorial sent by 
_Disapproval of the memorial > ad leaders of Poona against the practice of allow- 
of the -pleaders, in Poona. ukhtyérs to appear in the Courts of the 
War the practice cf . 15 Magistrates, ‘ that tha: 
ing Mukhts ars to ‘appear onorary agistra saying that t prayer Is 
the Courts of beo selfish like the one which was made some days 
‘Magistrates. the ‘medical graduates of Bombay to prevent Native 
physicians from practising, and that the practice of 
allowing Mukhty4rs should be continued as at in a criminal p. 0 . 


sometimes find it cheap and convenient to employ a Mukhtyér, 0 
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cept presente of fruit or flow 2 Mr. 8 resolution is reall aig cal tele 

. a pees and. 5 have become very 1 en. 
large amount is wo „ 


them to officials or other high persons cost a com reset or 

people of India, who cannot well afford it. Ar Lely’ 

ing imitated by other officials; still better. would it be if Government * 
similar resolution prohibiting generally its officials from receiving: n * 
kruit or flowers. 

41. The Khdndesh Chitragupta (51), in its issue of the 11th february 
says that although it has nothing to complain abant 
Government officers st the official conduct of the Government officers. at 

eg end the standing Phhulia, many of them have been, in contravention of 
rs of Government wit 

regard to appointments of the standing orders of Government, kept there for 

Government officers. more than three years, have relatives in the Khändesh 

District and the Joint Subordinate Judge at Dhulia 

also owns a house there. This, adds the paper, shows that the good orders of 


Government regarding the a Po poomenen of officers, framed with a view to secure 
impartial justice to the people, are not properly attended to. 


42. A correspondent, writing from Audumbar,a Hindu place of pilgrim- 
age, to the Pratod (72) of the 12th February, says 
8 ine Candy, Collector of that Mr. Candy, the Collector of Sdtéra, had been fish. 
ra,and an alleged present 
of Ra. 5 by him to a Hindu ing successively for three days in the river Krishna at 
god. Audumbar without angling a single fish all this tim 
that when he promised to the officiating Brahmin of 
the temple to make a present of Re. 5 to the god he succeeded in catching a la 
fish at his first attempt at fishing after the above promise, and that Mr. Candy, 


paid the sum as promised by him. 


43. The Seadesh Bandhu (157), in its issue of the 14th February, ob- 
serves :—On Sunday last about half a dozen persons 

8 A a to oo were going in a b ock-cart from Nadidd to Mahudha 
Pc pugs te in the Kaira District, when the driver of the cart 
was severely assaulted and the passengers were plun- 

dered by about five highw ay-men. The place where the robbery was committed 
has been, it is said, notorious for such crimes. It is strange that there are two 
police stations in the close vicinity of this spot, and yet both of them knew 
nothing about the occurrence till it was reported — the police. The Police 
Superintendent should inquire into the matter and keep a mounted poliveman 
on night duty at that locality. ~~ 


Part II.—Education. 


44, The Dnydn Prakdsh (14) of the 15th February, in its English 
columns, writes: Dr. Bahadurji’s letters in the Times 
Resolution of the Bombey 2 India clearly show that there is really more that 
prt sk age ag of Clinical remains to be explained by the Bombay Government 
Medicine and Pharmacology than what they have tried to do in their recent resolu- 
in the Grant Medical College tion upon the matter of the abolition of the chair of 
and Dr. Bahadarji’s letters to Clinical Medicine and Pharmacology in the Grant 
1 Colle , Bombay. If the facts which Dr, 
Babadurj ly puts n be correct, then it may 
be equally bold to say that there 12 something in the administration of the 
8 which can coonveniently be brought under the category of a 
4e scandal’ at least by an Anglo- n, if not by a Native newspap aq The 
better. would it. be tor both the partion conc fo een ee e upon 
this point. 2 * 
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~ 4B. The Gujardt Darpan (101)' of the IIth February, in its English | 
‘ l was A toh 9 he most r the 
Remarks on the Gorera. recently published Government resolution on the report 
ment: resolution on the report" of the Director of Public Instruction for 1892-98 is the 
Sen tee eee NI probable withdrawal of Government from higher edu- 
aktion. While speaking on institutions conducted by 
private enterprise Government says: —“ It is satisfactory to find that the demand 
for education enables such institutions to thrive, but if the. falling off in Govern- 
ment schools continues, it will become à question whether there is any obliga- 
tion on Government to maintain its own institutions any longer, seeing that 
private enterprise promises to supply the demand for higher education.“ Same 
years ago it was rumoured that Government would sooner or later withdraw 
from higher education, and this would go to confirm that rumour and convic- 
tion of the people. The same paper, in its vernacular columns, observes :— 
It is for the first time we hear that there is no obligation on Government 
to educate the people. The welfare of Government depends on the welfare of 
the people, and if the latter are kept in the dark how will the country and Gov- 
ernment prosper? In this age of enlightenment there is no other ruler, either 
in Europe or Asia, who would publicly disown his duty of educating his subjects. 
It is difficult to understand the wisdom that prompted the local Government to 
make such a statement, | 


PART III. Munici palil ies. 


46. The Bombay East Iudian (1) of the 15th February, in its English 

| columns, writes:—We call attention to the extra- 
PBs, prety 305 tien. ordinary mischance by which the entrance tothe town 
cipality. K of Bandora is disfiguréd by the slaughter- houses of the 
Bombay Munieipality. Not only are the sheds and 

enclosure unsightly, but they are, on sanitary grounds, highly objectionable. It, 
hawever, yet remains a matter for great regret that there are no signs of any 
improvement being effected from either an esthetic or a sanitary point of 
view. The proposal to provide some sort of shelter for the cattle within the 
enclosure would hide a great deal of the eyesore, but it is not known what has 
come of it. Half-hearted measures will not, however, do. The action of 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation in retaining the slaughter-houses in 
Bandora is entirely indefensible and they should be entirely removed from there. 
The argument of Bandora being an important suburb and the nearest health 
resort of Bombay, to leave aside the more cogent reasons, ought to prevail. 
But if this conclusion cannot be arrived at, Mr. Lungrana’s suggestion that the 
unsightly place should be shut out from the public view by high walls should 


at least be carried out. (Several other papers of the week express similar 
sentiments. | . 


Part 1V.—Natiwe States. 


47. The Kdthidwaér News (105) of the 10th February, in its English. 

‘Depredations in Kutch. Columns, writes :—-Although details have not tran- 

.  8piredsuchas to be relied upon, certain it is that for some 

time past Juma Gandh’s gang has been giving considerable trouble to the Kutch 

people and the Kutch police, and loots have taken place at various places carrying 

off things worth some thousands. We are glad to hear that Mr. Mackay, Police 

Superintendent, Käthiäwär, has been doing all he could to prevent their emigrating 

into Kéthiaw4ér by the Tarnetur Hills, Than and Chotila. It is to be hoped that 

the Kutch State authorities and the Political Agent will adopt strenuous measures 
to run down the dacoits before Government is compelled to interfere. 


48. The same newspaper of the 14th Febr „in its English columns, 
writes :—It appears from the latest accounts to hand that Juma Gandh’s 
gang is giving no end of trouble to the Kutch people, it having, during the last few 
days, committed no less than six highway robberies in broad daylight. The 
dacoits, whose number is believed to be between twelve and sixteen, block up 


roads and let none pass by till he is divested of what he has. the 30th of last. 
2 after looting some women of the Ashval Bania caste to the tune of Rs. 200, 
hey looted some traders to the extent of about Rs, 15,000 

Chi. They were pursued by a police party under Mr. Amritl4l, Assistant 
3 Police Commissioner of the State, but they escaped and concealed themselves. 
in some field near Anjar. Subsequently they are reported to have looted the 
house of the Patel of Kerani and carried off property to the value of Rs. 2,000. 
Then they looted a marriage party, carrying off 000. According to 
public rumours the Bérwatiahs have been committing depredations i in villages a 
not more than three or four miles from Bhuj, which, if true, would show that police . 
arrangement in the State is exceedingly unsatisfactory. 5 it appear s a 
that during the last two months they have carri gs worth about: 4 
Rs. 30,000. His Highness the Mahdrdo is most 3 1 see the gang 4 
destroyed, but as yet the State gmc have utterly failed to check their de- — 
predations and a detachment of British Native Infantry is reported to have 1 
been detailed on duty. It appears that Juma Gandh's has been gi 7 
much more trouble to the Kutch people than what Walla Namori’s gang did 4 
in K&thidwér. If subjects of Native States were indemnified against the 5 
losses sustained by them, depredations would doubtless be fewer. It is believed : 4 
that the Bom 12 is probably unaware of the extent of these depre- 1 
dations in Kutch, otherwise they should have seen ere long the advisability of ~~ 7 
ending good police officers to the State. 


G. M. sa IHR, 4 
8 Reporter on the Native Press. 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 4 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 20th February 1894. | 5 ö 
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Paer 1.—Politien and the Public Administration - — 


Administration of India: 

Liberty of. speech and writing ander British rule in India weer 

Tax on 1 temples and maintenance of Christian churches and 
pries + ai ae ude va 

Appeal to Government for relief: Untimely rainfall, Sco hy, hail- 
stones, at a village in the Satara District aud an _... ‘ne 
Financial condition of India: : 

Lord Lansdowne and Sir David Barbour ce 14 for their financial 
policy and certain measures pode ss for. adoption to ward 
off the impendiiig financial crisis ‘at sae 1t. 

Present —, rumours of fresh taxation, and suggestions for avoidin ng 

the latter : 
The Dayan Prakash 
The Jam-e-Jamshed 
The Kaiser-e-Hind 
The Subodh Patrika 
The Sudharak _... 4 bk 
Head-quarters: Disapproval of the ramoured intention of Goveroment 
of making Poona the —of the three Divisional Commissioners in 
the Bombay Presidency , eee 
Hindu-Muhammedan riots at Yeola : | 

A general order prohibiting the sounding of musical instruments in 
front af places of prayer wished for. fan nee 

An “ 9 0 ”? petition to His Excellency Lord Harris in the matter 
of the — ap ay 50 ny 280 

A request to make prompt enquiry into the — by an independent 

Commission Gees * 27 

Attitude of His Excellency Lord Harris with regard to — yer 

Comments on the Government resolution on — regarding;the em- 
ployment of a punitive police force at Yeola re 1 

Denunciation of a piece of news ublished by the Times of India 
about cows having been killed by Hindus at Yeola : 

The Dnyan Prakdsh 4 ese 

The Kes arri. yee ‘be 
Government and their alleged negligence in the matterof— . ... 
Government resolution about the employment of a punitive police 
: force ‘at * disapproved, and a remedy for reatoring peace 
sug geste ees eee eee 6 220 


1 8 of restoration of peaoe and business relations. between 


1 - 


adus and Muhammadans at Yeola 


Punitive post at Yeola and the alleged injustice done to Hindus in 
making them contribute to its cost: ROSES 
The Gujardti ; 


1 * ive, 
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Pam I.—Politics and the Public Adménistration—continued. 
Hindu-Mahammadan riots in India: | 


Advice to the Hindus to address memorials to the Supreme Govern- 
ment as well as to Parliament in connection with the recent —. 


A request to the police to prevent false ramours being spread by 
> Hindus about the recurrence of a riot in ‘ie City 
0 286006 eee 

— between E Hindus and Musahnans at Raver in the Khindesh 
District and prevalence of wo ment we 

Mischief: said to have been 2 Hindus of Dewala in the 


Thäna District to the Muha s of the village of Shéhabéj. 
Riots in British territory —— with peace and order prevail- 


ing in His Highness the Nizam’s territory seo es 
The recent — and the duty of leading educated Natives = 
Honorary Magistrates : Alleged appointment of a person as an Honorary 
trate in consideration of immoral services . ee 

Indian Logislative Councils : 
A B to Honourable Members of — as regards interpel- 
tion ove. gee oe eee gee 


Remarks in connection with the rumoured intention of Government 
to reconsider the rules bearing on the right of ee in 


eee eee eee eee 


Justices of the Peace: Comments ou the revised list of the - — ~ within the 


limits of the Town of Bombay. coq age * 
Land Revenue: 
A large meeting of agriculturists held at Wäshi, a village in the Pen 
14 luka of the Koläba District an oe ing 
Government and n perturbation in Assam : 
The Indu Prakash 200 . one 
The Native Opinion 8 ane 


Mutders of Natives at the 4 of Europeans: Alleged 1 miscarriage of 
justice in cases in which Europeans are accused of murdering natives 


of India; 
The Indian Spectator gee SG 105 . 
The Native Opinion 120 Ae eee 
The Pheniz iad sae oie ‘es 
The Satyd Mitra 5 ae Aus 

Opium : 
Adverse remarks on the evidence placed before the Royal Commis: 
sion on — 

The Gujarati a si 8 
The Kaitser-e-Hind ne rite 


Evidence given by the Honourable Mr. T. D. Mackenaie before the 
Royal Commission on — supported .. as 

Police: Robberies at Daddi, a village i in the Chikodi Taluka of the Bel- 
gaum District * oa cee 
Provincial Service : Memorial submitted by the Poona Sérvaj anik Sabha 
to the Government of India on the subject of the tales framed by 

the Bombay Government for the admission of Natives to the new —. 
Public service: Conduct of Mr. Doderet, Administrator of the Sachin 
State, towards a Hindu gentleman, who, not knowing him, failed to 


salam him on the road: 
| The Gujarat Mitra 99 15 ee 
2 The Svadesh Bandhu ie ae bus 
Salt: | 
Complaint about the high price of — at Surat san oa 
Destruction of natural — in the Bombay Presidency oes ae 


Part II. Legislation — 
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by the natives of India, but, at the sanie Une admits t at 
amount’ of liberty which India’ enjoys under British rule would n 
possible under any other rule. The paper then points out that the eal ‘rad 
of India are the Commons of England, and that if the natives of India ht 
to secure eet liberty they’ should represent theit wants and. e to the 


English pa blie. | 


2. In a paragraph, headed, What a vast iar the Bhérat: Bhrita 
Tax on Hindu tem les and “yl ‘db facts) et Hinds ee e 4A Ms 
mamtenance of ristian t Benares While 
13 the mosques have been exempted. from it, and the 
churches and p 

Christian churches and priests are supported from the 
Indian revenues. What a vast difference in treatment as regards the institutions 
of the three religions! Mr. Caine has brought this subject for discussion in 
Parliament and there is hope of. some benefit accruing from thediscussion. We 
can, however, form an idea beforehand of the result? The tax on Hindu temples 
will perhaps be abolished, but we cannot pring, ourselves to believe that tlie 
Christian churches and n will cease to be 1 from ‘the Lade 

revenues. a 


nae 3. The Bombay Samdohdr (18), in its issue of a 24th Febriiavy, 
: observes :— Lord - Lansdowne, the late Viceroy, and 
Lord Lenndowne and Sir. Sir David Barbour, the late Finance Minister, coi: 
1 conaored aug bined and passed the new Indian Ourreney Act ‘which 
there, ene Seated has pröved so disastrous to the financial’ interests 
ed for adoption to ward off of the country, and soon after this the ‘sanctioned the 
the u PENT) financial crisis. exchange 1 allowance, largely increas- 
ing tlie already princely salaries of European officers. 

The Qurrency Act has opened very prejudicially on the industries and com- 
merce of the country, and has, in conjunction with certain other measures, 
embarrassed the financial condition of the country. Notwithstanding all this 
Lord Lansdowne and Sir David Barbour have not had to find themselves in au 
un leasant ition, and will, on the contrary, get some reward for ‘their services 
fo India. Their praises are sung by the Anglo-Indians whom they ‘have deeply 
obliged. Several Anglo-Indians be A to believe that there cannot be a better 
Viceroy and a better Councillor than Lord Lansdowne and Sir David Barbour, who 
have richly rewarded abouta lakh of Europeans, though. they may have been gui guy 

of having ions serious injury to the interests of thirty krors of Natives. 
believed that the coming budget will show a deficit of nearly three krors ene a 
„and the leaders of Native society are in anxiety as to how this 
while the Anglo- Indians are recommending that new 
over the difficulty, The Samdchdr then expre 

which is about to be submitted to the Sopra Goy- 
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of fndin * some 4 article fit for taxation. We do not believe in those. 
hints. hopes that Lord Elgin has raised in our minds do not allow us to be 
carried * by such alarm, which scems on the very face of it a false one. 
Aud yet; quite paradoxical as it may appear, we do not feel inclined to discuss 
even the probability of his Government taking such a course; becausé we know 
that the I state of the country is in such a tremendous confusion that even 
the highest financial intellect might stagger. The exchange policy has ‘further 
added to the confusion and it is literally becoming worse confounded.“ But, 
then, we have already suggested that further taxation is not the measure that 
would put things in order. If there is anything that will create disorder instead 
of reinstating order, it is certainly “new taxation.“ There are other measures 
which can remedy the present evil, and the policy of retrenching expenditure is 
certainly not of the least importance. Let the Government curtail its expenditure. 
The scandalously tremendous “ home charges can certainly bear to be appreci- 
ably curtailed andthe curtailment will goa great way to —.— the Govern- 
ment from the embarrassing position in which they have been thrown, at present. 
Another suggestion is that the resolution about that scandalous allowance, 
called the exchange allowance, should be withdrawn by the new Govern- 
ment. But if all these suggestions are of no avail, if the Government think jt 
im peratively r to have recourse to fresh taxation, let them tax the 
foreign im ve Let the imports coming from Manchester and other places 
be taxed. e shall be very happy to see certain imports taxed. Such taxation 
will be doubly advantageous to us at. this present juncture. It will raise us 
from this financial bog and also indirectly aid the indigenous trade. But alas | 
The Manchester people are too strong for our Government They will kick up 
such a row that the Government will be frightened out of their resolution for 
taxing the imports. Thus we see that only two ways are open to the Govern- 
ment of India at this time: to have a new tax, or to have recourse to retrench- 
ment of expenditure. We have already said what we think about the first. 
Let the Government begin, and begin in right earnest, to curtail the extravagant 
expenditure that has been carried on for 80 many years in many e 
and save themselves and the country from ruin and bankruptcy. 


0 


5. Tue Sudhdrak 22) of the 19th February, in ite ‘English coltimsin: 
writes :—The Finance Minister presents the budget to the Viceregal Councit 
this week. A very large deticit is apprehended. The ‘situation is aggravated 
by the downward "Tosh of the rupee. The attempts of the late Viceroy’s Gov- 
ernment to arrest the fall have, not to say been a failure, not borne the 
fruit; It is therefore natural that Mr. Westland, must be exercising his intel- 
lect to devise means to make both ends meet. It is already rum 


oured, in 
quarters usually considered to be well in such matters, that fresh taxation’ 


of some kind or another will be recommended. His Excellence Lord Elgin has 
thus a very trying occasion to meet. The :dduntry’s for city of being taxed has 
been pronounced. by ‘competent authorities: to en "tried to its utmost. 
Nothing can or should: be hazarded in eliat: direction. Fresh taxation being 
thus out of the question, inctedse in the existing rates or an addition. to 1 
already exc bitant national Joan is the only direction to rely upon. As for 

latter the Government have only very récently raised a big A * 2 cent. 
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ina arri ved at the'conclusion that there there 
will thus find themselves in & fix. aot si ly yy | 

population; are too y; the Buro 8, 4 minority, thi 
unwilling, Firm ein slone will steer” ‘the oe he 
juncture, | A cancellation of the unnecessary and vexa Ert 
com tion allowance over which the püblie has been“ 
kror. An import duty on cotton|manufactures'will be à ver 
income. But 22 — and ‘free-traders will move héaver mt 
it. If Government can manage to d isregard the prdténta oni e 
sons, they will do a double duty, viz. meet tlie deficit and lend! a hel 
to the Native cloth industry, which Bas deen dwindling owing to 
legislation acting adversely’ to the growth of the Eustern trade, and 
find markets in the country itself, as‘ was the other day pointed out ® 
sident of the Bombay, Chamber of Commerce. It is to be hope 

Elgin's Government will bestow on the subject the considé 
The country is verging on a financial. crisis, and, apart from tha exigencies 


of the hour, the rulers of the land may well try. their, shears on many unneces - 
sary items in their expenditure, ss ene will gave be ach 


*. 


in che near future. See 


5, 


6. The Subodh Patrika (21); in its issue of the zen e e rele gau 
different suggestioris made by different newspapers 8 la * 
in the next budget of the Indian 1 — 1 nd ce ue 

surprising that Government should throw on the ‘rayats'1 more and mer a 
by increasing the subsidy paid to the Amir, and by eahotioning exchange 00 
pensation allowance to European servants, at a time when thé ton itiou “Of 
the rayats has already become most dteadful,'so’ much so äs to make Governt 
officers and great statesmen apprehend serious 3 . cdhiduct ‘ 
Government is likely to create discontentment amongst the 
got nothing to eat, will become desperate and ready to do anyth a 
consequences, Government should’ therefore re- impose ig ante e. 0 a 
cotton piece-goods and retrenoh their orem to make Up. the eee 
deficit in the treasury. in 


= “With reference to the report that the coming Katie budget. will show. a 
deficit of three and a half krors of „the Jdm-e-Jamshed (133), in its issue 
of the 20th February, says :—This | deficit, which some say will go up to fixe 
krors, has been caused by the heavy fall in exchange and the liberality shown 
by Government towards its European and Eurasian employés by 3 
them exchange compensation allowance. The only effective means to 2 
this deficit is to effect a reduction in the expenditure; but from past 
it may be safely asserted that His Excellency the Viceroy is not ber to a 
advised by his official advisers to resort to it. Under these circumstances, 
whether the coming budge proposes the imposition of new taxes or noty the 
unofficial. members of the Supreme: Legislative Council should; in the * 

Boche me Viceroy to effect a reduction in the 


of the country, uest His 
extravagant expenditure of the coun rtunities may arise, and to ‘pray 
ges. Such ‘a prayer as this, if 


the Homo authorities to curtail the Home 

unanimously made by the unofficial members, there is every reasoh to believe 
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Let him not make the people suffer from the pangs of scarcity in order to keep 
his. countrymen in the enjoyment of plenty. The only way by which we can 
approach him is that of petitioning, and let every town and village raise its 
voice to protest against any new tax being levied, or any increase in some 
existing tax. And let us each and all urge the necessity of repealing the 
resolution granting exchange compensation allowance. 


9. With reference to the suggestion made by the Englishman of Calcutta 
for imposing a railway passenger duty for India as a contribution towards 
the making up of the deficit which will be shown by the coming budget, the 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (133), in its issue of the 19th February, observes :—Of the 
upwards of hundred million passengers that travel annually on Indian railways, 
a vast majority are third and fourth class passengers, who are ‘invariably Natives. 
The administration report of the Indian railways for 1892 recently published 
shows that 125,420,143 passengers travelled that year, and out of these there could 
not be more than a million and a half of Europeans, and thusthe vast majorit 
was of Natives. On account of the undisputed poverty of the Natives the 
authorities have been compelled to fix the third and fourth class fares very low. 
This low rate has been found by railway management to be rather high, 
and the traffic managers of some railways have been frequently recommending 
that the third class rate of two and a half pies per mile should be reduced. 
Under such circumstances even a slight increment in the third and fourth class 
fares is certain to drive the poor Natives to give up travelling by railway. 
Instead of resorting to such a questionable and suicidal measure, it would be 
better to tax the wealthy and well-to-do for the exigencies of the State by raising 
the first class fares by two annas per mile and by imposing a duty of ten per 
cent. on first class fares and of five per cent. on second class fares on steamshi 


gers between India and Europe, as these persons will not feel the new 
burden in the least. | 
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10. In alluding to the rumour of a probable increase in the income-tax in 
the Indian budget for 1894-5, the Katser-e-Hind (104), in its issue of the 18th 
February, observes :—In our opinion, the income-tax is, on the whole, not an 
unpopular tax, but the principle on which the tax is assessed is defective. It 
is a well-known fact that the tax is disapproved. by the Anglo-Indians, who 
are unwilling to pay even asmall contribution out of their enormous incomes. 
They have made several futile attempts to get the tax abolished and there is 
nothing surprising if they get vexed at the news of a probable enhancement 
in the tax. It is said that Mr. Westland intends to double the present incidence 
of the tax. If this is done, Government will, no doubt, realize a handsome 
additional revenue, but in order that the Natives may like its permanent imposi- 
tion, the defective principle should be mended. The tax should be levied in 
different proportions according to the income; for instance, at the rate of 3. 
pies per rupee on an annual income varying from Rs. 500 to Rs, 1,500, at. the 
rate of 5 pies per rupee on annual incomes from upwards of Rs. 1,500 to 
Rs. 8,000, and 40 c We endorse the stiggestion made by the Times of India 
2 ee 2 rich pe a 55 gi number is not small. It 
nearly Ba 42 per Men fv tad to pay ere ee Bae earnings 


. Nhe Mahrdtta (5), in its issue:of 8 
3 5 1 tte doubtless be admitted — . 
$ von. by opium uestion that noura 
ge. H 5 es ee al N . Opium, Bombay, ha 
Commission on opium — e the case on behalf of the Indian ( 


ported. and 195 the flve c 


mons have been correctly ae and chere! ig 1 reason why such 
grave consequences should be deliberately courted by the British Indian Gov 
ernment, As very forcibly pointed out by Mr. Mackenzie; It is really v 
difficult to understand why the English agitators ‘on this subject Kington done 
nothing whatever to supprées’ the liquor traffic, not only in the United 

but throughout the British Empire, even when they acknowledge that, the * 
resulting from that traffic are infinitely more grave than thos of the opiunt 
traffic. — 


12. The Gwardt: (102) of the 18th February, in its English columns, 
writes: — The Royal Opium Commission has been in 
AN * Soe — our midst for a week and has examined several official 
Royal F e opium, ànd ‘non-official, missionary and non-missionary, ‘wit 
nesses. That the general tenour of the evidence: is 
against the suppression of the opium traffic is pretty clear. At the same time, 
we are sorry to notice the tone of exaggeration adopted by some official witnesses, 
That the suppression of the traffic would be productive of an imperial disaster 
greater than the mutiny of 1857 we emphatically deny. That it would even 
lead to universal discontent and dissatisfaction we as emphatically deny. It is 
very likely that the fiscal arrangements of some Native States would be seriously 
disturbed, and it would be a doubtful policy to get them to abolish one of the 
principal sources of their revenue. The much-vaunted regard for the rights of 
Native States, to which allusion has been frequently made, is all moonshine, if 
not something worse. It is well-known what kind of treatment they receive 
when the interests of the paramount power are voncerned. There is another 
statement which has been made before the Commission, and that is that moderate 
doses of opium are harmless. We are afraid the cause of temperance is ji : 
to suffer considerably by the wide dissemination of such expression of opinion. 
This would, indeed, be a very lamentable result of the labours of the Commis- 
sion. The general sense of the Native community is indubitably against opium- 
eating, except when the use of opium is intended for medical and such other 
necessary purposes, and we trust members of the Commission will accept neither 
the exaggerated statements of opiumists nor the ‘extreme views of the anti- 
opiumists. In drawing up their report they will do well to remember that the 
entire weight of the influence of Government has been thrown on the side of 
the former, and that the latter have been considerably at a disadvantage in the 
production of evidence supporting the principles of temperance and morality. 


13. The Kaiser-e-Hind (104) of the 18th, February, in its English 
columns, writes :—As was to be anticipated, the evidence recorded by the 
Opium Commission in Bomba last week oe turned out to be of the usual official 
character that has been recorded in every other part of the country visited by 
the members. There is an extraordinary family likeness all along the line, 9 
varied here and there according to local idios neracy or the particular bias of the 
witness examined. Resolved into the crucible of, uate ioned ie what, | 
is the residuum ? Stri 
culous statement of | 
would be “ child’s Play 
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on to be awarded to Native States would be such’ an appalling sum, 
none has definitely given the figures, that neither taxation, nor retrench- 
ment, nor’ ach, else, een, dane bai — it 1 Feen 
dis content! „nete sr: 
| 14 The same n per erie the. right of — 17 the 
Me ier 1 i not been freely given, but 
marks in con pn wit 
the rumouréd intention of 10 80 a 75 5 11 the ‘Councils 0 srl: 4 if 4 
Government: to “reconsider ap 8 n 
the rules bearing on the richt dome seripps ‘defects of the administration anf ha 
of interpellation in the Indian thus far prov beneficial Government being obliged 
Legislative Councils. to make reluctantly eertain admissions i in apace to the 
interpellations, it seems they disapprove of the right, 
and it is feared that the Provincial Governments will soon move the Supreme 
Government to alter the existing rules for interpellation so as to make the 
concession worthless, and the Supreme Government will adopt the recommend-. 
ation. We wish the fear could be groundless, If His Excellency Lord Elgin, 
who has been scarcely a month in India, adopts the recommendation, he will 
make himself unpopular and will have to repent for it. The present rules 
reserve sufficient power to the Supreme and Provincial Governments in the 
matter, and it would be better to withdraw the ri ht altogether than to devise 
further restrictions. The alleged attitude of the Supreme Government in this 
matter, if truly represented, shows how far it disapproves of the enquiries into 
the administration and how it is anxious to reign supreme in an arbitrary 
manner. [The Gujardti (102), in its issue of the same date, ape similar 
sentiments. | ° 


15. The Dnydn Praldsh (14), 4 in its issue of the 19th February, expresses 
approval of the circular said to have been addressed 
A suggestion to Honour- by the Honourable Mr. Gangddharado Chitnis, member 
ablo Members of Indian of the Supreme Legislative Council for the “Central 
Legislative Councils as re- p hi tituents, inf th f 
gards interpellation. _ Provinces, to his constituents, informing them of the 

uestions he intends asking at the next meeting of the 

islative Council and asking them to send him such other questions ‘as they 

may wish him to ask, with the necessary information, and observes that other 

members of Legislative Councils may imitate with advantage and propriety the 
course adopted by the Honouruble Member for the Central Provinces. 


16, The Indian Spectator (8), in its issue of the 18th February, writes: 

The memorial submitted by the Poona Sérvajanik 

P _ Memorial poser aye rer me Sabha to the Indian Government on the subject of 
the DN of India on the rules framed by the local Government for the 
the subject ot the rules framed admission of N — to the new Provincial Service to 
by the Bombay Government be organised, is an important document. There is 
poate na -usire 8 8 mares great weight in the arguments it contains, and it is to 
be hoped that they will receive due attention at the 

hands of the authorities. The Bombay Government did not take the public 
into its confidence when it made rules for the new public service which is to 
be created. It never invited criticism from the press or from other ‘sources. It 
is not a uite certain, therefore, whether such rules as have since appeared before 
the public mainly coincide or not with those enacted by the Bombay Govern- 
ment and forwarded for approval to the Government of India. The Sabha, in 
the absence of such information, takes the text of the rules published first 
by our contemporary the Times of India and bases on it its criticisms. It 
complains in its petition of having received no reply from the Government of 
Lord Harris to the vest made to it to furnish the said rules. The papers of 
this week, however, at last publish the reply of the Bombay Government to the 
effect that the Sabha’s e 6 will reoelve the consideration of Government.“ 
reo 7 od official Ie 0 og, Abs gf we cannot say. It may mean 

g and nothing, es tter, because three weeks’ time, which 


the Aste Chief Secretary has teken to indits this vag gue reply, was time en 
to send a copy of the rules if it was ever intended 1 do aid That the 


should come after the ree, Bs saree ee a 
look. It implies that the Bombay Government at least has no desire to commyy’ 


Bo 5 hes 8 we 


N 


merit would not allow the: canny to know: what’ in 
likely. to — Wang and 80 it it  knewle 
action is to: be for various reasons, and chief 

that it ereates a mutual distrust between the ruling authorities and the'p 


17. The’ Native Opixion’ (17 ) of the 22nd Februar 
| ‘writes :— Two typical cases ju 
Alleged miscarringe of whieh two Europeans accused of th 4 of two 

Eutepeand Gre sense ot Natives have been let off on the ground of: self- 
— natives of India. defence. The facts of the: Guntakal ease: are wall- 
known. The ples for the defence was that the aceused’s 

life was ‘threatened, by the gate-keeper, and that he killed the gate- gate-keeper 
in self-defence. At the first blush, the supposition. that a verbially mild 
Native would have the boldness to threaten. the. life of a European soldier 
within a few hundred paces. from the camp of his regiment is a downright 
impossibility, and, in the second place, the . that the procurer, instead 
of encouraging, the soldier's lust and thereby endeavouring to exact more money 
from him, threatened his life, is equally absurd. On the very face both the pleas 
are evidently impossible, and yet tlie accused has been di char If offenders 
van to get scotefree so easily, security of Native life in I would indeed be 
very, uncertain. We are afraid such acquittals must set a premium upon 
murders by Europeans. In the Bengal case also, in which a military European was 
accused of murder, acquittal was the result. One of our daily contemporaries 
describes Dr. Pearse to be nothing short of an incarnation of humanity and 
love for the life of others. He is reported to have taken every possible care to 
avoid the use of lis weapon, but the Natives pursuing him were so audacious 


that they almost forced him to fire at them. For aught we know to the con- 


trary, Dr. Pearse may or may not be so gentle as described, but certainly 


the general attitude of Europeans in India seems to belie this supposition of 


gentility. . Unless the attention of Parliament is drawn to these matters, security 
of life in India may be brought down to a minimum. The Courts are helpless 
in these matters. They have to deal with such evidence as is brought before 
them and to draw inferences therefrom. . Such cases require to be hauled over 
again with a view that offenders might be brought to con punishment, 


18. The Indian 8 vectator (8), in its issue of the 18th February, writes :— 
One instance more added to the black list of Englishmen killing Indians and 
going scot free! This time it is Ashford, the man who. shot Hamipana, a rail- 
way . at Guntakal. It was admitted that be shot Hampana; but 
it appears he did so in self efence, and he has been 3 uitted. The Madras 
are dissecting the evi ence arid showing up every bit of it to be absurdly 
able e de not envy Ashford his laurels in this matter. There isa 
tribunal than High Courts before which. Ashford, as well as those who 
d ll have to answer! But meantime ae justice is 
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z brought into’ conte wa by such repeated, miscarriages ce. We 
b with interest the ps hot of the resolution of which, r. 8 Caine has 
n notice in in u e House of Commons. 


en The bar Mitre — in its iseuo of the: 18th February, serves: 
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We wish some member * Reda 
frye for India to <i 14 


(148), f the 1. . observes: Not onl — 
bub also a a murderer ja fortunate. Many. Natives: their deaths 
at the hands e een ‘solders and the tonite: have gone r Many 


soldiers have evaded: raded. Slentification. mW ben: the — a wers tried they were 
acquitted, or the juties being co gave a verdict that the 
offences were committed in à fit of insanity,’ In the Guntakal murder: case the 
accused. has been acquitted on the ground that: he shot in self-defence. 
It would be a nice thing if other European offenders made a similar defence! 
The e thhy (131) of Ahmedabad, and the Deni Mitra (121), in their issues 
of the 22nd February, express similar sentiments. |. . 


20. The Phenix (8) of the 14th February, in its English columns, 
writes :—What is very curious is that, whenever an Indian is killed by a Euro- 
pean, it must be a case of accident, mistdke or rupture of the spleen, or, at the 


worst, one of self-defenve. “ Killing“ of an Indian by a Hep ing an can never 


be“ murder,” and the greatest punishment such E wept t Wey Wate ex- 
pected to get, if he at all gets any, would be a fine of a few ru 

not some wise head propose an amendment of the sections on “ nner . and 
“ culpable homicide” in the case in which the accused is a European and the 
person who lost his life through his instrumentality happened to bea “ horrid 
nigger ? But, jesting apart, we are really pained and shocked beyond all 
measure at the results of these trials. We do not say that a European can 
never be innocent under such circumstances, or that there can never be any 
extenuation of his guilt; what makes us despair of finding’ justice in cases. of 
this nature is that we have invariably found that a European accused of murder- 
ing an Indian 1 is either acquitted or is let off with a nominal fine. 


21. While writing on the agrarian riots in Assam and the increased land 
3 4107 de it said to 5 fo aes the r. E eee 
pags ), in its issue of the ebruary, observes: 

Pee Tete Though our civilised rulers possess ——— good qualities, 
they have become very greedy and miserly, and display the concomitant vices of 
injustice and cruelty. We cannot say that the British administration will satis- 
factorily stand the test if their dispensation of justice be submitted to the test of 
impartiality. We admit that we receive some unprecedented comforts from our 


British rulers and are grateful to them ; but we cannot hide the fact that they will 


get fit retribution for their policy of strip pping us of everything, twisting our 
entrails and starving us, for the harassing effects of which policy they are incur- 
ring the curses of the persecuted rayate, Our patriarchal Government is very 
dexterous in dispensing justice as in the fables of “the lamb and the fox and 
“the monkey and conglobated milk,“ but we cannot predict in what predica- 
ment it will find itself when it is involved in the flames of the curses of 
the harassed subjects. Whosesoever the rule, and howsoever strong it may be, 
it is sure to meet with the fate of a butterfly hovering over a lighted torch, tlie 
moment oppression and injustice become its ruling principles. British rule has 
been much liked -by us, but it is a great misfortune of Government that the 
affection of the people should be scorched by the fire of the injustice done by its 
officers. We are extremely loyal to Government and this loyalty makes us, 
in spite of ourselves, now and then speak as we think openly and without restraint. 
The attitude assumed by Government officers in Assam is extremely high-handed 
2 Government have had ample experience of the effects of this bigh-handed- 

Though our strong and valiant Government have at this time put dowu 
their loyal ra ats and raised the standard of triumph, there is nothing in it at 
which to exult, but it is, on the contrary, likely, to stigmatize the Gov 
character for bravery and justice. ‘Latter! it = been the general compl 
the part of the Indian cultivators: throu tigho 
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ment in this case. 9 74 is certainly . no wisdom in Cons 
they reach the ext In the Bombay Presidency! 4 
has been ‘raised in the "athe of revised survey and ASSESS 0 oF 
we cannot say what course things will taka in this state of agitation’ if en 
is practised. We sincerely pray Government to consider all these toa a do 
what is proper. N 4 


22, The Native Opinion (17 ) of 10 18th, e in 165 21 
columns, writes :—With cow-killing riots in Bombay ant the North. Wes and a 
agricultural disturbances in Assam, indeed the régime! of Lord Latisddwne a 
cannot be said to have ended well. How. so¢ver ‘bitterly a; Governor-General 4 
may denounce Parliamentary control over Indian affairs, the existence of ‘riots 1 
in many parts of the country is proof positive that there is 80 rotten in 4 
the state of Denmark. The public are aware of the past Deccan agricultural 1 
riots, but they were reported to have had originated with the inevitable money-  — 
lender. It seems the present Assam riots have very little to do with the sdpkdr ; : 
revision settlements are followed by enhanced: rents, and the patience of the — 
rayats being sufficiently tried, their protest against enhancement is said to have 3 

g resulted in the use of shot and shell. The Bengal Zamindär is often taunted for 4 
unlawful exactions, but how happens it that the same Government, which 
denounces the Zamindär for oppression, comes in for a similar share of blame at 
the hands of the Assam rayats? The Assamese telegraphed to the Supreme 
Government the unbearableness of the land-tax, but before they could be 
apprised of the result, official‘ anxiety: to collect revenue ended in bloodshed, 
Tt i is sad to contemplate that under the benign rule of Her Majesty a ‘hundred 
agriculturists should be shot down for declining to pay rent! ‘Ours is called a 
paternal Government, and to contemplate that they delight in the bloodshed. of 
their children is simply disheartening! Such a state of things demands an 
independent enquiry, and we haye no doubt some observant member in Parlia- 
ment will put a questioa to the Secretary of State for India on this head. We 
hope opportunity will also be taken by some member of the Supreme Council to 
2 Green bent on the same point. 


23. The Pen Samdchdr (67) of the 9th. February, learns that a Meeting of 

_ 6,000 Agri and other agriculturists was held on Wed< 

A large meeting of, apt nesday the 14th instant at at Washi, a village near Pen 
e der at Washi, e ¢ in the Koläba District, and that it was resolved at this 
the E iba District, meeting that owners of fields should not be paid by 
the contractors more than 9 or 10 maunds ont of every: 

khandt of the produce, and that the cul tivators should obscrre neta ebetinedias: 
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jould prevail in a province which is under Musalman rule} 
ae Mwalmans and the rayats are uneducated: and armed, 
at in the Hyderabad territories Hindu and Musalman offloers are 

h posts independently of théir caste or creed and that there is not 
towards one community and another sort towards 
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another community: De Sig ae e, r, 

25, The Native Opinion (17) at the 18th 4 aay in, its English SATAN, 
Aae tothe Hindas to Writes : —Fortunately for the Pärsi community of 
BP dagger e — Bombay at the — of the riots of 1874, both the 
Supreme Government as well English dailies powerfully supported the Pärsi com- 
2 e- jn connec- munity, though the circumstances were then scarcely 
Muhammadan riots in India different from those which existed in August last. 

1 72 . The action of the Bombay Government and the local 
police so much dissatisfied the Parsi community that 20,000 Pärsis assembled 
in a public meeting, adopted a powerful memorial, and forwarded it to the 

y of State for India. Since Government evidently make slight of the 
grievances of the Hindus on account of their gentleness and patience, the question 
is how they should make their voice ‘heard. What constitutional measures 
should be adopted is a very important question at this juncture. The riots at 
Bombay, Yeola and other places would be a disgrace even to the most backward. 
Native State, and it is, in our judgment, time for the Hindu community to shake 
off its indifference and bring to the notice of the Supreme Government as well 
as Parliament in a thoroughly constitutional manner the circumstances: under 
which these lamentable outbreaks occur, to the ruin and misery of ignorant 
Hindus and Muhammadans. 


26. The Rdjyabhakta (146), in its issue of the 20th February, observes :— 
Religious disturbances between Hindus and Muham- 
The recent religions dis- madans in some parts of India have caused great 
— between Hindes anxiety to patriotic Natives. At a time when efforts 
an nammadans in India 5 ye : 222 
and the duty of leading edu- are being made by them to reform the adminis- 
cated Natives. tration of the country all Natives should unite to- 
gether for one common cause, and it is to be regretted 
that disturbances should occur. It is the duty of the leading educated 
Natives to impress on the minds of their ignorant and narrow-minded brethren 
the advantages of unity and patriotism at a time when the country has been 
over-burdened with numerous taxes, whivh are still increasing, when there has 
been a great decline in commerce, and when the country is being drained off by 
foreign art and industry. If the Natives really understand their condition 
and if the true spirit of patriotism is instilled into their hearts there will be 
unity amongst them. It is true that the riots are mainly due to the fault of Gov- 
ernment and to the indifference of their narrow-minded officers, but if the people 
become alive to their own interests as they have been in regard to the arbitration. 
caurts, such officers will have to repent of their folly. It is necessary to create at 
such a critical time, patriotism which will bring about union and prevent the 
lower classes of 1 from wounding the religious feelings of the 
Hindus and causing disturbances, and will arose the people to a sense of the 
necessity for political activity. 1 meets 


27. The Adside Mumbai (138), in its issue of the 1¥th February, ob- 

_ ‘serves :—Sinoe the last riots at Yeola many residents of 

4 hy to the police that town have left for other places, but when they learn 
ing epread by childeh Ein. thatthe authorities have arrested the ringleaders and 
dus about the recurrence of taken other precautionary measures the will return 
a riot iu the City af Bombay. to their homes. The Bombay police has also taken pre- 
La - cautionary measures and there is not the slightest 

chance of the recurrence of a disturbance ; and yet some childish Hindus spread 
rumours every: Friday that a riot would break out, misleading ignorant Muham- 


madans and frightening the other Hindus. This conduct is highly objectionable 
and we request Mr, Vincent, the Police Commissioner, to prevent 459 rumours 


being spread in future. It is to be regretted that the Hindus are not satisfied 
with the heavy losses the Muhammaduns suffered in the late riots and the severe 
punishments dealt to them by law. 
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28. The same newspaper, : : 
| On Tuesday last the Hindu { 
_ Michi aid to ave ben Dewala, near Panvel inf ‘District, : 

done Ene h ge dee Mohammadan inhabitant of the S8 be Flags 
to the Muhammadans of the pulled down a mosque and threw i oo eb vous 

village of Shahbbaj. 3 of the Muhammadahs. Fortiinately the’ latter did 

not retaliate and took shelter in the ir 

villages. The Hindu officers of that place showed their independence by Arrest- 
ting 45 of their co-religionists for causing the disturbance. Our contemporary 
the Muslin Herald (177) attributes this and other recent disturbances between 
the Hindus and the Muhammadaas to the cow-protection movement. No autho- 
ritative information about the Shähäbäj feud has been forthcoming. 


29. The Moda Vritt (60), in its issue of the 22nd February, sa s:—As 
at Teola, so also at Raver in the Thändesh District, 
In. feeling between Hindus the Hindus and Musalmans have been at logg erheads 
sod Mana Naveen with ench other for tome time pst, and this is ‘wing 
prevalence of mismanage- Chiefly to the connivance of the authorities. An- 
ment. dis archical proceedings seem to be rife at R&ver. Stones 
are repeatedly thrown at the house of the Gujarati 
merchant whose templé was set on fire at the beginning of the latetumult. Also 
thefts are repcatedly committed in the town without any trace of them bei nag 
found. The police. management is such that one cannot stir out at night, 
if one does he has to sit the whole night at the police station. Orime is 
daily on the increase. It is not a good sign that this kind of anarchical state of 
things should exist at many places under the British Government, and it is very 
necessary that Government should take effectual measares to i improve it. 


30. The Raghav Bhushan (73), in its issue of the 19th February, publishes 
: the following at the request of the Mémlatdar of Yeola, 
Happy news of restoration after verifying the facts stated in the presence. of 
2 * aud busines rela; the Collector, Mr. Winter: —A meeting of the leaders 
ions between Hindus and 
Masalmans at Tools. of the Hindu and Muhammadan communities of Teola 
was held in the Municipal office on the 18th instant. on 
the requisition of the Mamlatdér, who had instructions from the Collector to 
call the meeting. Each community was represented at the meeting by twelve 
gentlemen. Messrs. H. E. Winter, District Collector, and R. B. Stewart, First 
Assistant Collector, and the Mämlat lar were also present. The proceedings 
were opened by the Collector, saying that he regretted very — *. the great 
distress recently occasioned by disputes between the Hindu and Musalman 
communities of Yeola, that he wished that these disputes would be settled by 
arbitration as was done at Mäalegaon, and that the Hindus should remove the 
restriction which they had imposed upon their own community not to have 
business transactions with the Musalmans, since the removal would serve to 
restore friendly feelings between the two communities, On this the principal 
Hindu representative, Mr. Velchand Chaturchand, humbly stated that there 
was no objection to the restriction being removed if permission was given to tha 
sounding of musical instruments as a matter of right, and that if an assurance 
was given by the Collector that the rights of the Hindus would be duly 
protected the restriction would be done away with even immediately. To 
this the Collector replied that as there was no present occasion for a proces- 
sion accompanied with music there was no necessity for discussing the ques- 
tion of musical instruments at that moment; that if the removal of the 
restriction did not t, as it was expected to do, in removing the existing 
misunderstanding between the two communities, the wishes of the Hindus would 
receive due consideration ; and that Government had already issued a resolution 
about a punitive police post and would issue a further resolution on other matters. 
On this the Vice-President, Mr. Khemchand Da jiba, begged leave to sag that his 
community was anxious to remove the restric : tram 
‘Bpon, whee Mr. Alli Ke a ng 


1 fv a, be 
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that he was partial as regards the Yeola riots the belief was entirely 
taken and he would very gladly see persous during office hours who had any- 
ing to communicate to him. At last the Hindu representatives, fe 
on the sasurances of the Collector, gave their consent to the removal of the 
restriction, and the meeting dispersed. In conclusion, the paper hopes that 
the promises given by the Collector will be kept at any cost. The same 
paper, in.another place, states that the gotable rich merchants who were in 
custody. have been released on bail, there is peace and order in the town, and 


business is going on smoothly between the rival communities... 


31. The same newspaper states that the Hindus of Yeola desire that, 

Art OF with a view to restore confidence in both the Hindu 

A general order probibit- and Musalman communities of the place, orders should 
ing the sounding of musical be issued by the authorities, directing that musical 
* — iatehed fr. instruments should not be played upon in front of places 
„ of prayers belonging to any community, as was done 
at Réjapur in Ratnägiri some time ago and at Dhärwär recently, and prays 


: 


that such orders may be issued. 


32. The Kesari (50), in its issue of the 23rd February, publishes what is 
| ae called an open petition to His Excellency Lord 
An “open” petitionto His Harris. This open petition, says the paper, has 

—— Lord Harris in been made with a view to save Lord Harris from 
e matter of the Yeola ‘ ' : . 

Hindu-Musalman ricts. the imputation of having done, on insufficient inform- 

ation regarding the Yeola riots, anything deroga- 
tory to the fair name of British rule in India. In order to enable His 
Lordship to solve the questions. why differences between Hindus and Musal- 
mans have been more frequent during the last five or ten years than befove 
and what steps should be taken to compound them, the paper gives some 
historical information about these communities in the Deccan, saying that before 
the advent of the English these two communities possessed some importance, 
showed some activity in the Deccan and were fully conscious of each other’s 
strength and abilities and therefore lived together quietly and amicably under 
Musalman as well as Hindu Governments; that, as will be seen from the recent. 
Bombay and Yeola riots, the Hindus have not yet lost their former spirit and 
strength, and, hence, in the Royal Proclamation of 1858 and in Lord Lans- 
downe’s speech at Agra assurances were given that both the communities would 
be treated with equal justice by the Government. After giving this inform- 
ation Lord Harris has been censured for not giving effect to the above- 
mentioned assurances of equal justice, and for not taking, like Lord Reay, late 
Governor of Bombay, private persons into his confidence and ascertaining their 
views on public matters and simply relying upon the reports and counsels of his 
subordinate officers. His Excellency’s attention is drawn to what the paper calls 
dire consequences which would result if once an impression should get a footing 
in the minds of the Hindus that their rights and privileges were not properly 
looked after by Government, and His Lordship is, in conclusion, warned 
that the mere employment of punitive police and convictions of the rioters will 
not serve to root out the seed of religious disputes and popular affrays, and is 
distinctly told that some arrangement or other must be made to dispense justice 
to both the parties concerned and to remove from their minds the impression 
that Government and their officers are partial to one community and are 
prejudiced against the other. | 


33. The Dnydn Prukdsh (14) of the 19th NN is surprised that the 
Denunciation of a piece of Times / India should have lately published a para- 

news published by the Times graph giving the so-called Musalman view of the 

of India about cows having recent Hindu-Muhammadan riot at Yeola, which states 

— 5 killed by Hindus at that the Hindus themselves killed a cow and threw it 
N into a temple with the object of creating an excuse 

for committing a riot against the Musalmans, says that this piece of news is 

utterly false since under no circumstances will a Hindu kill a cow, and derives 

some consolation from the fact of the Nimes of India not.undertaking the 
responsibility for the correctness of the information published by it. 

34. While commenting on the same Musalman version, the Kesari (50), 

in its issue of the 20th February, observes :—If it was possible for Hindus to 


have killed the cows red at a Hindu temple at reat ! ; 
could: there be to say that the dead pig said to have’ been kt a Misfid?% 

the same place might have been killed by the usalmans t A e 
infer that the missing earenuse might have been ate e “up by tt : Tip 140 81 
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35. The Vikshipta (95) of the 17th, the. hdndesh 2 gi se aa (61).and. 
the, Poona Vaibhav (68) 11 5 me. 18th February, and, 


Government ‘aid their 
ding n in che several other papers df the. week express, an opinion. 
mmer of thi Toole, e, ia Tee na. of the i instant l out 


come of the negligence. of Government N take aden 
quate measures to prevent further rioting, as they were repea 
to do, by telegrams, memorials and deputations from the Ein us 100 Ted, aed and 
that if anybody deserves censure for these riots it is Government and their 
officers in the first instance. The Poona Vaibhav. (68) adds that if the British, 
Indian Empire had been a small kingdom and there had been an independent 


State near at hand, the respectable Hindus who have been arrested in onneo- 


tion with the riots and several other people would have gone over o that 
State for protection, but that in the present state of things they can only 
rely on God. The Khdndesh Chitragup' a (51) warns Government to be on 
their guard, lest by neglecting to do justice to the Hindus they might make 
them desperate and bring upon themselves a dire catastrophe,, The Jagad-. 
hitechchhw (45) of the 17th February also apprehends that if Government do not; 
dispense proper justice to the Hindus and do not mete out adequate punishments, 
to the Musalmans who took an aggressive part in the late riots, the impres-, 
sion of the uneducated people will be that it is the intention of Government to 
get all the Hindus in India slaughtered by the Musalmans, and there will be. 
tumult and anarchy in the country “generally. 


36. The Native Opinion (17) of the 18th Emser, in its English columns, 

x acne a ied bak writes :—Our readers will remember that His Excel- 

nd Hatin with weoari o, lency Lord Harris paid a special visit to a European’ 
nl re Pac acted orphan who was at one time.in a Native State but was 
afterwards brought to Bombay. The Times of India 


was so much horrified at the fact of a European child being left.uncared-for.in,g; 


Native State that our contemporary asked for a special, commission, of inquiry. 


His Excellency, however, was good enough to see the child personally. We do. 
not find fault with Lord Harris for this manifestation of sympathy. But the. 


public have a right to enquire why the same spirit of prompt sympathy and 


anxious solicitude is not displayed by His Excellency in deciding questions in 
which thousands of inhabitants are deeply concerned. Suppose both the belligerent. 


communities or the sufferers at Yeola had been Christians, would the Bombay 


Government have taken so much time in redressing the grievances of,the. 
aggrieved? The query needs no reply at our hands.  fven . Professor 2 


Darmesteter, the great French sacant, could at once see during his short sojourn 
in India that the element of sympathy. was absent in the system.of British 
administration. When this lack is coupled with obstina cy, ignorance and bias, 
occurrences as at Yeola can never possibly be avoided. 


37. The Mahrdtta (5), in its issue of the 18th February, writes :—We are 
glad to find that. our contemporary of the Times of 

3 Government should India fully endorses our view regarding the action of 
Veoks oan 1 Government in reference to the Yeola riots. The 
establishment of a punitive post may stop active 

hostilities between the two races, but it is impossible to restore amity and confi. 


dence unless it is plainly known that Government would not tolerate the invasion... 


of the we ae rights of one community by another under any circumstam 
and that it would put down with a strong hand any attempt to obstruct 


force or lawlessness any community from asserting their just and legal rights, 11 


38. E ae (102) of the 18th Pobruaty, in its En lish 0 ofa n 
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arg somewhat conflicting, and it is very desirable that the real facts should be 
rtained with a view to allay public anziety. The allegation made against 
he Hindus is emphatically denied by them. But it is, serious to oxcite 
men of irascible susoeptibilities. Prompt enquiries, therefore, are necessary, and 
we hope Government will lose no time in getting at the real facts. If the 
allegation'is unfounded, in justice to the Hindus it should be at once contra- 
dicted with a view to prevent excitement putsige Yeola. As Lord Lansdowne 
said the other day, railways, telegraphs and the postal system have vastly increased 
the means of spreading infection, and, in the interest of public peace and tranquil- 
lity outside Yeola it is absolutely necessary that the result of independent and 
impartial enquiries should be made known. In our judgment, the work of 
investigation should be entrusted to a committee of officials and non - officials 
unconnected with the district. Such a committee will inspire confidence in 
the inhabitants of Yeola and the public at large, and extricate the local officials 
from the awkward necessity of sitting iu judgment upon their own action. We 
trust the usual bugbear of prestige will not be allowed to stand in the way of. 
an independent and thoroughly impartial enquiry The recent summary trials 
have created something like a panic in the town. The procedure of summary 
trials is no doubt short, sweet and simple; but people who have been clamour- 
ing for justice for some months past can never be satisfied with it. In our 
judgment, Government are still blundering, as in the past, on account of their 
ignorance of what is really needed under the present circumstances. There is 
no reason why, in the conflicts of two belligerent factions, Government should 
draw upon themselves needless opprobrium when both the communities are 
likely to be pleased if they acted in a thoroughly impartial and straightforward 
manner. 
39. The Native Opinion (17) of the 18th February, in its English columns, 
2 . .. Writes:— What is the situation at Yeola just now? 
Transfer of Nasik officials Warrants are said to have been issued for the arrest of 
and an independent enquiry Hind Muh 
into the Yeola riot asked for, Hindus, whereas no Muhammadans are taken up. If 
this be true, really for the present there must be a 
reign of terror there. Again, a few Hindus are said to have been launched into 
the jail summarily, we are told. Can this be all true, or do we live in a part 
of the country where Government regards individual liberty so lightly ? We do 
not know why neither His Excellency nor any of the Executive members of 
Government should pay a visit to the town when it is so very near. Evidentl 
the N&sik officials have failed to grasp the situation, and the best solution of the 
difficulty is their transfer to a place where no such elements now exist. Look- 
ing to the different versions appearing in papers, we would ask of Government 
an independent enquiry. People committing offences may te sent to jail, but 
the origin of the riots requires to be found out, and that can be done by 
a mixed commission alone. Sir William Wedderburn was ridiculed for such 
a proposal, but we do believe that a time has come when the urgency of such a 
commission has become an absolute necessity. 


40. In briefly describing the riots at Yeola in the Näsik District, the 
Bambhai Baipdr Sindhu (175), in its issue of the 18th 
The Yeola riots and the February, observes that, in consequence of the parti- 
2 of Government an¢ ality shown by Government and the local officers to 
wee meer Muhammadans, the latter were emboldened to anno 
and offend the Hindus, who patiently put up with 
them, trusting that British justice will not fail to protect their old rights from the 
encroachments made on them by the Muhammadans, remarking :—The Native 
‘press and the Times of India exposed the conduct of the local officers, and yet: 
the Hindus have been accused of committing excesses. We do not know whether 
His Exeellency Lord Harris and his Executive Councillors are at Bombay. 
Hitherto the people of Yeola sent to the Collector and Government more than 
one telegram and petition, but the Government officials have become very stiff. 
Mr. Winter, the Collector of Nasik, is said to have written a remark on a 
tion that it bore no legal stamp and to have committed the peculiar folly’ of 
remarking that a telegram addressed to him bore no court-fee stamp! The riot. 
at Prabh4s PAtan evidently broke out at an evil hour, for since then riots have’: 
appeared in our part of the country and the agitation made by them has not yet 
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High Court when the Teols ote: 
ofthe latter riots than 1 pened were 0 


41. The Suboth Patrik 21) in its issue of the 18¢ Be ruary, 84; 
How the religious rights of the Hindus at Yeola have been pass pale led Hen 
those of the Muhammadans of the same place have been prese 28 m- 
ber last is now well-known. Many people attribute this ‘tate of ing +6 

lessness and negligence on the: art of the local Government officers and to tha the 
Police Inspector being a Muhammadan. From His Excellency the Governor 
down to the lowest official’ not one could be said to have attempted to act up 5 
the principles enunciated in Her Majesty the Queen's Proclamation of 1 

On the contrary, their conduct has best contrary to those principles. It is no 
wonder that the polive should have committed mistakes, but we do not under- 
stand why the Collect»r, the Commissioner, the Councillors and His Px 

the Governor bimself should have allowed injustice to continue. The Hindus 
were oppressed by the Muhammadans who commenced the distarbance, and it is 
adding insult to injury to arrest rich and respectable Hindus, to try them sum- 
marily and punish them. It is necessary that Government should appoint a Com- 
mission to enquire into all the circumstunces of the Yeola riots and to bring the 
real offenders to book. If the Government do not do this the people should send 
telegrams to the Indian and Home Governments and to the British Congress Com- 
mittee, and should not sit idle until a discussion takes place in Parliament on the 
subject. It is necessary to prevent altogether theattempts that are being made 
to smother the complaints of Hindus by taking advantage of their mildness. 
Telegrams to a few members of Parliament and to Mr. Gladstone in particular 
will, we think, be very useful in obtaining some redress of their grievances, 
and the people of Yeola should therefore consider this suggestion. 


42. The Shri Shiodji (82), in its issue of the 16th February, says :—The 
authorities are seriously mistaken if they think of silencing the Hindus at Yeola 
by prosecuting some of them for their conduct, which they were forced to have 
recourse to on be.ng exasperated by the harassment they were put to by the 
Muhammadans. There is not the least doubt that the consequences of this 
mistake will be most injurious to the British Government. The Hindus are of 
a mild disposition, but there is a limit to their mildness. When that limit is 
transgressed they will become more troublesome than even the Muhammadans. 
History furnishes hundreds of illustrations of this fact. The Muhammadans are 
not now the rulers, but even when they were, the Hindus did not allow them- 
selves to be harassed, and whenever the Musalmans did harass them the Hindus 
retaliated in such a way that they overthrew their rule If such was the 
case when the Musalman power was in the ascendant, the Hindus will not 
allow Muhammadans to persecute them when they are, with the Hindus, under 
a foreign rule. The riots at Leola will best serve to give the lie to the 
assertion that members of the Covenanted Civil Service will not the 
requisite courage, energy, &., unless they have studied and 
tions in England. All the officers from the Assistant Collector to. the Divisi 
Commissioner have shown such a weakness in the Yeola affair that it i d be: 
quite appropriate to force everyone of them to leave the service,. Doth Me Hay 
ward, the Assistant Collector, and Mr. Gibbs, the Police Superintendent, 
reagent have: 2 1 utter want of . judgment by their 9 ond aot t 

@ emergencies. Me. Wisi, the pe Coleco, ex N e 


— 


— on chah emergencies Englisi bMebes get confiised; while the Natives. 
are not, a was clear: from the conduit of the de at Yeola. Government 


because in justios would 
lings against Govern ; 
— it is desirable that the Muhammadans should not become 
It the policy of rine the Hindus without any fault 
of theirs — re fo favouring the M spite of their —_ pi 
h a fear of their . is n to ete at any | at Teola, 
-conclasively show to the people that under British rule rowdyism carries 
a 5 ‘lize justice, and the Muhammadans will he enco in their 
turbulent conduct. it j is therefore necessary that all people should be convinced 
that Government will deal out even-handed justice to all, irrespective of caste or 
creed. 


48. The Kaiser-e-Hind (104), i in its issue of the 18th February, differs from 
those of its contemporaries who assert that Government 

Gommen's on the Govern. ought to bear the cost of the punitive | police at Yeols 
2 e oh E as tho recent disturbances broke out owing to their 
abet of 9 — negligence, instead of cha it to the poor and 
force there. innocent inhabitants for the fault of a few mischievous 
ns, regrets that Government should have not 
2 final decision as to the cause or causes of the riots and the parties responsible 
for the disturbances, says that Government ought to take strong measures to 
prevent their recurrence and spreading to other plaees, and is glad that the Times 
of India exhorts Government to act impartially in the matter. [The Darbér 


Patrika (120) of the 19th February expresses similar sentiments. | 


44. The sudhirak (22), in its issue of the 19th February, disapproves of 

the resolution of the Bombay Government directing 

Government resolution about the establishment of a punitive police post at Yeola 
i ey A = r . in the Nasik District, on the ground of alleged in- 
3 — * * justice therein in volved to the Hindus, who, unlike 
restorin g peace suggested. the Musalmans, quietly submitted to the orders of the 
authorities in the matter of their religious processions. 

though the orders e upon their old rights, says that the only way to 
restore permanent peace and order at Leola is to express displeasure o Govern- 
ment for the absence of impartiality and firmness betrayed by the town and dis- 
trict authorities in supporting the unjust contentions of the Musalmans, and 
to givé an assurance that both sections of the community will be allowed to 
exercise their time-honoured rights without let or hindrance, and, if need be, to 
firmly render help for the exercise of these rights, and hopes that His Excellency 
Lord Harris, whom the public knows to be — impartial and straightforward to 
favour the Musalmans and estrange the Hindus, will not allow his fair name 
to be sullied by acting in compliance with the wrong counsels of his subordi- 


nates. 


45. The Native Opinion (17) of the 18th February, in its English n 
writes: — By a resolution issued on the 10th instant a 

Punitive post at Yeoln and punitive post has been established at Yeola at the 
— jay injustice done to cost of both the Hindus and the Muhammadans. 
tribute 9 n Government have slept over the complaints of 
the people since September last, it is difficult to under 

stand. But even after taking so much time, Government bave decided on a 
course, the justice of which many people fail to see. For weeks past the 
Hindus have had successive insults heated a upon them. Even on the 6th instant 
4 is now pretty clear that the Muhammadans, and not the Hindus, were the 
. The story of the pig is a myth, which was started to exasperate the 

fealings of fanatics by some who were bent ‘upon mischief, and when several 
Hindus had been assaulted and their idols battered, the Hindu community ‘at: 
Yeola were forced to oppose force by force. From the very beginning there 
have been unprovoked attacks and out 


their discreditable policy, afforded encouragement to the furbulent and the lay ed 
and we fail to see on what principles of justice and equity ‘Hindus are ‘thal 


yo 1 ute pyre: the maintenance of the additional 5 85 We should ire 
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rages. All along Government ' have, 97 
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riod of cree sioner 
itional | foros 5 ix it possible 
elay to avoid detention of the military force. The imposition of the . — 
agel ta: tene an’ with a view is divert thé detention Fr the ‘pug from 
lity in future as with a view to divert the attention of the 
cial dlunders to the indiscretions of the pepo The necessit 
a measure is due solely to the indefensible policy followed by Gave 
to their ignorance of the state of things in the disturbed town. 
at least have very strong reasons to complain of the burden impc 
after they had been made to suffer owing to the action of Government 
— m the beginning they have acted on the defensive in spite 
repeated and unprovoked insults, and yet they are punished alon 
aggressors. The ways of the Bombay Governmietit are, indeed, str 
fairness and justice of the burden cast upon thé ag e community 
grave objection, and the local Government must ik themselves if is 0 fo eat 
large still see in the new arrangement an obstinate continuation. of 
miserable and short-sighted policy which has ended so. disastrously for Youle” 


47, The Sat yd J itrd (150), in its issue of the 18th February, obser ves: 
Nobody denies the necessity of an additional police force at TLeola, but to thtow: 
the burden of its maintenance on, its inhabitants is like adding insult to injary 

Why should they be made to pay this fine on account of the riots’ which broke 
out owing to the fault of the authorities? Even if it be granted that the riots. 
were caused by the people, the cost of the punitive police should be recovered. 
from the real offen ders. The policy of Government in connection with the recent 
riots has been faulty, and so long as such mistakes are repeated the people e can: 
not expect to be exempt from disturbances, 2 


48. The Indu Prakdsh (16) of the 19th February is glad to learn that the 


Musalman Police Inspector of Yeola ‘has, by a * 
p, Tanner of the 127 phic order from Government, been e 
proved of where and a European Police Inspector has been 4 

pointed in his place as wishéd for by the 
residents of the place, and says that Government should now, without aay, 
appoint a Commission to enquire into the ‘Yeola riots so that ma uten 
points may be settlet. 


49. In connection with the echte of the Boba) . on the 
administration of the Salt Department for the past 

year, Mr. Nasarvénji Jiv4ji Dä var writes ‘as follows in 
| the issue of the Bombay Samdchdr (118) o ok. the 21st 
February :—In many parts of the Bombay Presidency: bordering on the sea, salt. 
is naturally formed on rocks and small site, the price of which can hardly be: 


over a I and yet a hundred rupees or 80 are spent by Government offic 
on the. . ee of this natural salt. This ir 


Destruction of natural salt 
‘in the Bombay Presidency. 


10 
ed, as the operation of destruction of the salt must be producing a ad 
impression on tha minds of poor agriculturists, Kätkaris and other forest’ tele, 
* being 60 poor as to be hardly able to earn sufficient ‘food and ¢lo ming I 
afford alta chase a handful of salt to use with the ‘rotten - fish, they oonsüme. 
It the destruction of natural salt is made in the: interests 5 fenue, the 
work. ahold | be dona, rena’ a ahaa mn not to n 
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51. The, Belgaum Samdchdr (27), in its issue of the 19th . 

ap roves of the rumoured intention of Goseunmaent 

bee ot the rumour-- x Poona as the head-quarters of the Commissioners 
2 e 9 0 the r and 1 saying that 
Bi cm, e the change not be economical, and even if it be so, 
98 hg it will frustrate the very object with which these Divi- 
Bombay Presidency. sional Commissionerships were created. Under the 
administration of Sir James Fergusson, Mr. A. T. 
Orawford, adds the paper, succeeded in making Poona the head-quarters of the 
N Division, but the object of the . having been exposed before 
the Crawford Commission, ea Reay, the then Governor, issued a resolution 
me the head- Nac of these Commissioners in their respective divisions. 
3 hange will be most inconvenient to the rayats of the Northern 

and Lipa Divisions, and it is particularly undesirable at a time when Hindu- 
Muhammadan riots are taking place. In spite of Belgaum being the head- 
quarters of the district there were about four riots at that place. Moreover, if 
on a rt of the Divisional Commissioner the District Collector and the 
Police, Superintendent are ordered to be present at Belgaum whenever a riot 

is apprehended there, why should the Commissioner himself remain at Poona ? 
The advantages from the proposed change will be smaller than the disad- 
vantages. It seems that His Excellency Lord Harris is not aware of this; 
but if he be, His Lordship will never give his consent to the proposal. It is 
y desirable that steps should be taken to prevent the change taking place. 
It is to be hoped that either a petition will be sent to Government by the 
people or the Honourable Mr. Natu will interpellate on the subject in the 
Bombay Legislative Council. [The Chikiteak (31) of the 14th February also 
rotests against the proposed change of head-quarters of the Commissioner, 
D., saying that the rayats of the Southern Division, and particularly of those 
districts which are at a distance of about 400 miles from Poona and have no 
railway communication with it, will thereby be put to serious inconvenience. } 


52. The Hindu Panch (41), in its issue of the 22nd February, says that its 

editor has heard of a person having been appointed an 

| Alleged appointment of a Honorary Magistrate at a certain place in consideration 

We Werber of certain immoral services rendered by him to a 
ot Buirate in consideration high Government officer, suggests to other Hono 

Magistrates that they should save themselves from the 

indignity of having to sit with such a low man by tendering resignations of. 

their posts, and recommends Government to take a hint from this exposure and 

not to Fallow things to go so wrong, 


53. The Gujardt Mitra (103) of the 18th February, in its English: 
n . columns, writes: — A certain Hindu gentleman, a 
ee 98 en respectable merchant, doing business on an extensive 
State, towards a Hindu scale in Bombay, who has for some days been sta 
tleman, who, not knowing at Dumas for change of air, was, on the eve sera 
te 24 to salam him on Tuesday the 13th instant, going out for a walk, whe he 
— was met on the road by Mr. and Mrs. Doderet in their 
0 dress without a single follower. Seeing that the Hindu gentleman did 
not salam them, Mr. Doderet: in a gush of i tion raised his stick and said; 
* Can’t you = & evening’? Tou willbe fined. Who are you? ‘Where is 
your house an ere are you coming from?” The Hindu gentleman’ Te 1 
“I have not committed any fault that I may be liable to fine.“ Mr. Doderet 
* Do you know who I 41 ” The Hindu gentleman : —* No, me I don't know’ 


official position but never before known hi personally, ¢ sould. then. ide 
him soon and asked, Are you Mr. Doderet? Mr. Doderet :—* Ye 
Hindu gentleman ;—“I consider D fortunate to see you.’ fe 
versation ends. We will stop for th 9 sag 2h resent * not without ques 

him as an officer dispensing gms to reds of men, whether he expects 
all men to know him personally as an aiken and to salam him, whoever 

may be, whether strangers in the city or the actual inhabitants of the 
whether they are great or poor? Doth the noble religion of Shae ever ‘oa 
that you are to exact honour so forcibly ? ! pies 


54. The Svadesh Bandhu (157), in its issue of the ast Tet } 
observes :—We are surprised to read the complaint made by the Gujabdl A 
(103) against Mr. Doderet demanding respect from a N ative. When this 
officer was serving in the Kaira District he was of a very kind and genial dis- 
position and just, and we do not think he could have intentionally er 
the Hindu gentleman, as is alleged by our content porary. ; 


55. In noticing the revised list of the Justices of the Peace within the 
| limits of the Town of Bombay and the new. en 
Comments on the revised it, the Jdm-e-Jamshed (188), in its issue of the 24 we 
list of the Justices of the February, says:—Among the new Justices created 
Peace within the limits of the 212 2 
Town of Bombay. every year there are some who have distinguished 
themselves as useful citizens, and it is gratifying 
to see them rewarded with the honour. But there has been created an im- 
pression on the public mind that several persons have been considerably. 
helped in obtaining the distinction of a Justice of the Peace. by their — 
ance with, or the influence they could bring to bear upon, high Government 


officers. It is also said that more attention is ‘paid to the recommendations 


> 


made or influence brought to bear than to the selection of deserving persons 

from among the public in the disposal of the annual honours. In the recently 

published revised list there are several names that are very little known to the 

public, while there are several individuals who have rendered useful services tb 

the city and yet their names are not to be found in the list. It is therefors to 

be hoped that Government will a appo point the latter individuals Justices of the 
us 


Peace. Among the duties of the tices that of electing sixteen reprssentatives 
to the Municipal Corporation is prominent, and it is desirable that, looking to 
the greater number of the Native population than of the European residents, 
Government will think it fit to select Natives to the extent of two-thirds of the 
number to be selected and Europeans to the number of the remaining one- third. 
The list of the new Justices is, on the whole, satisfactory, and most of them 
deserve to be congratulated upon the honour conferred on them. N 


56. The Pratod (72), in its issue of the 19th February, reports a fall 

of untimely rain, accompanied by hail-stones, on the 

Untimely rainfall accom- _ 6th instant at the village of Diksal in the Khatéy: 
ilage inthe Sitéa District Taluka of the Sätära District and the consequent loss 
and an appeal to Goverament Of human life and cattle and damage to crops and other 
for relief. property, and recommends that Government. should 
favourably consider the miserable condition of the poor 

cultivators who have, by this visitation, been 3 of the means of subsistenea 
and of paying Government land assessment, and should give them such rann n 


they deserve. 


57. The Chikitsak (81), i in its issue of the 14th febrosty, sa 

Robberies at Deddi | 3 Sth instant, j just at sunset, a band of armed r ob N 

N i ng torches and numberi about 40 attécke 
üben Piet de gelte of one Mr, Néréyan ilk 


at Daddi, a village: ar the irked! Mabel or; he 

Belgaum District, assaulting three or four inmates, toned the news having’ r 

spread inthe ‘village many people fortunately cane to thé baue 40. 

tobbers had to make their escape tic securing aaa substantial booty. 
coy 1766—7 


— 


0 „ago some robbers had, adds the paper, succeeded in carrying N 
pe ane. 3,000 by attackin ‘another house in the same vill: 
we ring ‘that the clever: te ler ol Hukeri should not have yet 


gi i the offenders to 


Parr 1 


58. In retort to the Bill to amend the Criminal Fron ute Cole of 1882 

6 1 . the Supreme Legislative Council for 
2 raggestion in con 2 on making compulsory on every village headman, 
Tante Bil, hg spout watchman, &¢., to communicate to the 
nearest Magistrate any information he may ‘become 
of on an matter likely to affect the maintenance of order, the Bombay 


hdr (113), in its issue of the 23rd February, observes :—There could, 


perhaps, be no objection to the headman and the accountant being entrusted 
with this duty, but it would not be safe to charge the watchman and officials below 


him with it. It would be very risky to make these men communicate to the 
te confidential information about riots or disturbances, as they are likely 

ut good men to temporary inconveniences and even to screw money out 
of them. It would be better to make the watchman or officials below him to 
communicate the information to the head man or the accountant and to charge 
the latter to inform the Magistrate of the same after making due enquiries and 
convincing himself of the correctness of the report. 


PART IlI.—Educatton. 


59. With reference to the address delivered by the Vice-Chancellor at the 
recent annual Convocation of the Bombay University, 
the Bombay Samdchdr (113), in its issue of the 22nd 
February, says :—It must be observed with regret mee 
the address was not so happy as it was expected : 
was full of diverse subjects treated in a somewhat learned manner, but did 5 
handle any new subjects worth being noted by the Native public. The address 
contained at great length advice to Natives on social and political matters, 
evidently well meant. But considering the state of the country, some of this 
advice is identical with what we have several times read in Anglo-Indian 
newspapers or heard from Anglo-Indian officials in their public addresses. 
Anglo-Indian papers like the /toneer and Anglo-Indian officials like Mr. 
Lee-Warner now and then tender advice to the Natives that they will not 
be fit to enjoy the rights enjoyed by the people of England so long as they 
will not completely reform their mental, physical, moral and other condition, 
and in support of this advice quote authorities on questions such as what 
is a nation, what is liberty, what is patriotism and other moral subjecis. 
The different nations of Europe, including the people of England, began 
as for political concessions at a time when they had lagged behind 

in social and other progress, The most important political rights enjoyed by 
the English were secured by them at the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
and the leaders of the people of those days had to make use of physical force 
against their king in order to secure them. At that time the people of ig ag 
had not made complete progress in sovial and other matters. Not onl 
England, but also in other parts of Europe the leaders of the people had 1 
taken to social progress, stopping all advance in political matters. The Anglo- 
Indian advisers of Natives are thus forgetting the lessons of history. Many 
Natives attribute this forgetfulness on the par * Anglo-Indians to their desire 
to hold back the Natives from all political progress and to retain in their own 
hands, so long as it may be possible, the high 8 and posts in the realm. The 
thoug htful rtion of the Native population much regrets and is sorely | disa p- 
mire at the adoption of Anglo-Indian views by Dr. Bhändärkar. 


60. In writing on the same subject, the same paper of the 237d February 


says —Tbe Vice-Chancellor discussed the question 
Dr. Bhéndértar’s Convoce- of the mortality among some of the e of the 


tion address and early wor- University at à comparatively earlier period of their 
r the University lives, attributing the deaths among the Hindu students 
| dio want of * exercise and eee hoon - 


Dr. Bhändärkar's Convoca- 
tion address and political 
progress of the country. 


to the practice of early marrias 
their share to early deaths 
serious cause than all these, and it is the difficult ed 
school and college courses are so heavy that in order t 
through them and pass the final examination the mornidgs and evenings. 
also are needed to be passed at the studies, and a student gets little time 
to devote to physical or any other pastime. To learn lessons at school or 
college and return home and to study the lessons at home and go back to 
school take up almost the whole time of student life; and this produces 
prejudicial effect on bis health. After a constant study of about twelve years 
a student may find employment bringing him a good salary and some con- 
veniences, but that does not compensate the heavy mental and physical burden 
he has had to bear in his student life. The seeds of diseases shortening his 
life were sown in his student days and they now grow and complete their work, 
Dr. Bhandarkar could not deny the heaviness of the educational course, but he’ 
put forward the strange pleas that the course was not so heavy as it was 
believed to be, and, whether it was heavy or not, it could not be lightened, and 
if it be lightened Natives would earn University degrees very expeditiously. 
The experience of Native parents about a student's life is, however, as we 
have described above. It is no wonder that a Native student finds little time for 
hysical or mental pastimes, for he has to study English, a foreign and difficult 
uage, and then to obtain knowledge through that language, and thus his 
brain has to bear the burden of double taxation. The students of no-other 
country than India have to prosecute their studies under such disadvantages, 
and hence the Indian students have to devote more time and labour to the 
successful prosecution of their studies, and find little time for any kind of pastime. 
It istherefore desirable that the heaviness of the course and the strictness of 
examinations should be materially lessened. [The Jiém-e-Jamshed (133), in its 


„ ‘ 


issue of the same date, expresses similar sentiments.] 


61. With reference to the committee appointed by the Government of 
India for supplying information for the preparation 
A new edition ofthe British of a new edition of the British Pharmacopia to the 
Pharmacopia and the com- General Council of Medical Education and Registration 
nne ibformation to the of the United Kingdom, the Jdém-e-Jamshed (113), in 
Genoral Council of Medical its issue of the 28rd February, observes :—A committee 
Education. composed of European doctors alone cannot be con- 
sidered quite adequate to pronounce devisive opinion 
on country medical drugs, and those doctors again belong to the Bengal Presi- 
dency only. There is great need of experienced Native practitioners of Euro 
medicine being included in this committee, and such Native doctors could be had 
plentifully. For instance, there are Dr. Bahddurji, Dr. Lisboa and Dr. Bhal- 
chandra here and many more in Bengal. The Native medical practitioners of 
Bombay, the Grant Medical Collége Society and the Medical Union ought to 
draw the attention of the General Council to the subject. rer 


Part 1V.— Native States. 


62. A correspondent of the Gujardt Darpan (101), in its issue of the 18th 

; February, observes :—The land belonging to Charan 

_A complaint against the Medji of the Kalari village in the Pitan division of 
Settlement Department of the the Baroda State was annexed by the Settlement 


Baroda State. Department and a large amount was found due against 


him on account of its land revenue. The Ohéran thereupon went to Baroda to 
make an appeal to Mr. Elliot and to settle the matter. While the appeal was 
pending, the Vahivatdär sent a Tehsildér to Medji’s house to recover the land 
revenue due from him. Medji’s mother and wife asked for eight days’ time, 
but it was not granted, and the Vahivatdar attached Med ji's shop and cattle. 
Medji’s wife, failing to induce the Vahivatdér not to attach the property, 
cut her own throat eee . II careful en 7 are made other 
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Deraiie: were the first to commit suicide owing to the oppression of this, 8 
ment, but still the officers do not show any 3 whatsoever and some 
of the aggrieved persons have gone to Baroda for redress. The poor subjects have 
very little chance of obtaining justice from the State authorities, and it behoves 
the fpr to His ‘Excellency the Viceroy at Baroda to make careful enquiries 
into these matters. [A correspondent of the Hitechchu (131) of Ahmedabad, in 
its issue of the 22nd February, reports the same incident, stating that it is said 
that the complainant vas amicably settled the matter, and requests the Diwän 
to make due enquiries into it. | 


63. The Ahmedabad Times (107), in its issue of the 18th February, prefers: 
a general complaint sgainst the arbitrary conduct of Mr. Elliot and other officers 
of the Settlement Department in the Baroda State, and observes :—A Bhayat of 
the village of Mansa whose property has been recently attached asked for redress 
from the Baroda Residency, which sent for an explanation from the State autho- 
rities, but, strange to say, no explanation has been rendered as to why the attach- 
ment has been made, and, according to our correspondent, contrary to the Diwän's 
orders the attachment has not yet been raised. The Diwän and the Council are 
responsible for the present unsatisfactory state of affairs. They lack courage to 
enquire into the arbitrary conduct of Mr. Elliot, and the Diwän connives at 
the arbitrary acts that come to his knowledge. It isa great mistake on the 
part of the bar e Government not to take timely steps to improve the rotten 
‘condition of things in this State, which, if allowed to continue, will lead the State 
to ruin. Mr. Elliot seems to have a mania for making as many attachments as 
he possibly can. We think in some cases his subordinates have been over- 
zealous in the discharge of their duties, as in the case of Satya Bhamäji's temple ; 
but we believe he himself has exceéded his authority in attaching on frivolous 
excuse the Ambli village presented to Joshi Antol and his descendants by 
Shrimant Dam4ji Gaikwad and which has been in the possession of the Joshi's 
descendants for nearly 140 years, and in issuing orders that the same may be 
xonexed to the State on the demise of the present holder. 


G. M. SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 27th February 1894. 
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Ne. | , Memes of Newspapers, |. .Place of e Iedition. 
AnGLo-Manra’rHl. | | 
l ‘The Pramod Sindhu ... —— | Umrawati (Awrsoti).. Weekly | ee 800 
2 „ Vaidarbb aa. ...| Akola... vel 1. 476 
3 „ Varhäd (Berar) Si c a: ore 
Mara’rat. | e 
4 | The Shetakari ... see ass =. os] Omrdwati, (Amraoti). “ Monthly ...| 400 
5 „ Shuddha Varhadi... ... ...| Akola... „„ Weekly ...) 350 


1. The Vurdarbha (2) of the 17th February, in its English columns: 
Serversi or sapply of pro- writes: Some time back we informed. our readers that 
ion band or supply of pro. it was under contemplation of the local Government 
to revise the Sarbard: Circular that is at present in force 
in Berär, and that the Commissioner and the Deputy Commissioners were asked as 
to what modifications were, in their , necessary in the circular. A procla- 
mation similar to the one issued by the head of the Panjab administration is neces- 
sary for the poor rayat to make him bold to come — with complaints 
the wrongs perpetrated by officers of Government. We have often pointed out that 
one of the best ways to check the evil of sarbard: lies in the hands of the officers 
themselves. If they personally see that the provisions supplied to them are 
duly paid for and the wages of coolies properly paid, the poor rayat will have 
very few occasions to complain. The officers leave the matter generally in the 
hands of their servants, and it is not properly managed. If the officers pay such 
a particular attention to the business their servants would do the same and the 
evil would thus be much minimised.. Another and a most important thing 
that the higher authorities should do is never to connive at an instance of 
oppression. The culprit must forthwith be brought to book and an exemplary 
punishment meted out. It will have such a salutary effect in the way of stop- 
ping the evil as nothing else will have. Colonel Szezepanski, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Buldana, is often observed to show this promptitude, which has 
produced a very beneficial effect in the Buldana District. About two years ago 
a military officer passed through the Chikhali Téluka and did not properly pay for 
provisions supplied to him — his troops: Colonel 8 nski reported the 
matter to the Resident and a formal enquiry was made. It took over three 
months, the military officer being represented throughout the enquiry by two 
military officers from Jalna. Colonel on panski expressed his final opinion 
that the loss suffered by the people amounted to Rs. 800 which the officer must 
pay. The Commissioner upheld the decision of the Deputy Commissioner, and 
the Resident confirmed it and ordered the officer to pay the whole amount from 
his own pocket. There was much grumbling, but no way for the officer to 
escape; and during these two years a certain amount is every month deducted 
from the pay of the officer and sent to Buldana to be distribute among the people 


con 1767 


cerned. Instances like these will work immensely in the direction of 
evil, and we solicit the officers in Berär to follow the example 
Szezepanski and see that defaulting officials do not go unpunished and that the 


1 


poor rayat is not ‘ d and ppressed the matter of sarbards. 
e epondent, wi AA fits fate | 


Rag a entertaihment Bhikaji J athär, ele “of Public Bias ction, Berar, 
— ur in honour of having gone to Malkäpur on a tour o N the 
ry ere 1 people of that place availed themselves of this opportu- 

nity of giving him on the Sth instant in the n lo- 
Vernacular School a pdnsupdri entertainment. The school building and the 
road leading to it were, adds the correspondent, tastefully decorated and verses 
in praise of the Rao Bah4dur and expressing regret at his approaching separation 
from them were specially composed and sung on the occasion. 


Mr. V. M. Mahéjani re- 3. The same newspaper, in its issue of the 


commended for appointment 22nd February, recommends that Mr. V. M. Mahdjani 
as Director of Public Instruc- be appointed Director of Public Instruction, Berér, 
tion, Berér, on probation for on probation for six months and may be confirmed if 
2 | be gives satisfaction in that period. 


G. M. SATHE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 27th February 1894. 
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Pare Il. - Folitic- and the Public Administration — , 4 
Administration of India: 4 
Collection of land revenue in Assam and the shooting of rayats 2 a 

The dispensation of justice in India compared to a serpent ove 8 a 

Cold season lectures under the auspices of the Hindu Union Club, 4 
Bombay : A political exhortation by an educated Native. ws 1 — 

Cow-killing in India: The memorial of the Muhammadans of Monghir 4 


in connection with the question of the slaughter of the cow dis- 

approved ssn ove ve oes ‘os 9 
Hindu-Muhammadan disturbances in India: J 

An affray between Hindu and Musalman mill-hands at Sholépur ... 22 | 4 

A suggestion to bring the — to an end eee ‘es 21 4 
Hindu-Muhammadan riots at Yeola : 

Adverse comments on the resolution of the Bombay Government, 


dated 10th February last, on the- 590 ae 12 
An enquiry into the origin and causes of the recent — asked for : 
The Indian Spectator 15 oda sai 14 4 
The Mahratta ... ee a 18 a 
Comments on the proceedings taken against rioters at Yeola : a ‘ 
The Kesar os 8 or 5 20 
The Raghav Bhushan tee a ‘ii 19 


Disapproval of the —— issued i in the matter of the killing of 
a pig at Yeola: 


The Mahrdtta ... 3 3 i 17 

The Native Opinion 1 . i 18 

The Vartd lar * wine ais 16 
Muhammadan version of the — of 6th February last. 185 10 3 
The Muhammadan version of the — considered to be a fabrication. 11 ad 
Transfer of the officers at Yeola recommended = zee 15 5 


Indian Budget for 1894-95: 

Mr. Westland's statement at the Imperial Legislati ve Council regard- 

ing the financial position of India criticised tt nie 4 

Remarks on the present financial condition of India wie 5 
Judicial matters: A decision of the Bombay High Court in appeal 

contrasted with that of the Panjab High Court f in a similar case 23 
Lady Dufferin Fund: A suggestion in connection with the — for supply- 

ing medical aid to Native women : 


The Dnyan Prakash oe 75 oe 7 
The Jdém-e-Jamshed 5 6 

Police: Recommendation in connection with the destruction of dogs 
by the Bombay — .. nee = ise 85 24 


Provincial Service: Memorial of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha on the 
scheme said to have been framed by the, Bombay Government in 
regard to the admission of Natives to the new — 5 6 
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Inst of Newspapers and Periodicals 


(For the week ending $rd March 19947 : | 
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2 3 is 
Gul Afchän 5 
Hindi Punch sta 
Hindusthdn 
Hitechchhu 
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Ranashingadun 
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Samsher Bähädur 
Satyi Mitré 
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151 |TheSneha Sindhu uu «e „ amare ccs 4 ce 4 276 
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154 „ Surat Akhbér.. ** 1 Surat eee dei 600 
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157 5 — Tatva Darshak Bombay 5 . . 
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163 The Chandroda ya . Dhärwär is we 200 
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172 „ Bhäsha Bhushan... pe pie Bombay sila „ Monthly. 400 
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174 | ,, Ratna Ratlam . . Ratlém „ „ 100 
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175 The Muslim Herald ff!!! „ „ E 
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181 „ Gwalior Gazette ia 0 ...| Gwalior see ee ee oar 850 
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183 „ Kushful Akhbér... — a ool ae 150 * ode 150 
184 „  Vakil Islam se ** oe „ „% ü ee bee 500 
PERSIAN. . 
185 The Iklil * ‘ai rn 1 ...| Karachi si „„ Weekly sii 8 
186 „ Kowkabe Nasseri Err „„ — ae 700 
ENGLISH, Mara’THI AND HINDI. 
187 The Pandit eee eee eee eee eee Bombay eee eee Weekly See eee 1,075 
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188 The Baroda Vateal eee eee eee eee Baroda eee eee Weekly eee eee 1,000 
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SINDI. 
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r e i SS ee 
194 „ Sind Sudhér ne saa ass Karachi nie „„ jen 400 
7 ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. | 
195 O Anglo-Lusitano ...  ... ... . Bombay „ Weekly a 1,500 
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196 The Luso-Concanim eee eee eee eee Bombay ee eee Weekly „ 450 


Votes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads, 
which are printed in italics. 
B. The names of New are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
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Part I.—Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Tesari (50), in its issue of the 27th February, publishes sub- 
A stance of a lecture on Division of labour in political 
3 matters read at a publio meeting presided over by 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Rénade and held under the 
auspices of the Hindu Union Club, Bombay, and of the comments thereon made 
a Mr. Jinsiwäle, M. A., who was once Professor of Sanskrit in the Wilson 
ollege, and by the President. The lecture gives a scheme for dividing the 
work of political agitation by memorials, petitions, &c., among different coni- 
mittees, secretaries, &c. Mr. Jinsiwäle's remarks, which were not confined to 
the subject of the lecture, and contained an exhortation to the audience to 
make united efforts in the interests of themselves and their country, were to 
the following effect:—No doubt it is fortunate that we are under British 
rule; but we must not forget that we have lost our Native rule. It may 
be that there is God's grace in making us dependent on others’ will and we 
must remain contented so far as we can. The lecturer, Mr. Khare, and other 
new: educated men seem to think that the ideas of people's rights and their control 
over the sovereign have come from the West, but they are mistaken. The 
people control the sovereign more or less in every country. In a dissertation 
on the duties of a king delivered by Bhishma, as stated in the great Indian 
epic, the Mahäbhärat, the principle that the king is for the people and not the 
people for the king has been laid down. The idea of the king being only 
for the convenience of the people is prevalent amongst us. The execution of 
the Indian king Vena by his subjects is not looked upon as an offence and is 
similar to the execution of Charles I. There is much ignorance prevailing 
among our people about their own circumstances. It cannot be said that we 
‘are in our present poor condition simply because we are ignorant; there are 
several political reasons for it, which must be studied by the light of history. We 
are making so much ado by holding meetings of the Indian National Congress, 
but has.Government given us anything? The Irish people have been asking 
for Home Rule for 800 years, and yet the English people have not given it to 
them. If such is the case with the Irish, who are in many respects similar to 
the English people, what hope have we? In all our efforts we must bear in mind 
that no one will voluntarily give anything to others, and this is quite natural. 
If the political movement of 1799 had been crowned with success and if the 
battle of Trafalgar had not been fought, the French would have probably been 
our rulers, and in some matters they would, perhaps, have shown some liberality 
towards us; but they are a fickle-minded ‘people and even their favour would 
have proved disastrous. Similarly, though our information about the Russians 
is got through their enemies, Russian rule is not good. On the whole, the 
present rulers are the best for India, for, their political constitution is best 
of all and we may be benefited thereby. Indeed, we have been pressed like 
sugarcane, but it is some consolation that they give us education. : We possess 
intellectual sharpness and Government is afraid of it. Our people have begun 
to ask for new rights and the Government is afraid of the educatian we have 
received. These two are fortunate things. It is very good also that we have 
hitherto got nothing from Government. It is not an insignificant thing’ that 
Government does not feel pity for us. This circumstance will produce a 
union amongst us and then we are certain to get our rights and privileges. 
The American War of Independence has made Government wise and it concedes 
people their rights when they become strong. Colonies like Canada, Australia 
and Ceylon got their rights without warfare. The English people know well when 
to tighten and when to loosen the ties, and when they see that there is union 
and firmness in us and that we will take from them what they refuse, then and 
then only will they concede us our rights. Though there has arisen some ill-feeling 
between the Hindus and Musalmans, yet we have been and shall be one people 
and then Government will have to give us our rights. Union merely amongst 
the Hindus themselves is not an insignificant thing. Merely by making 
. petitions you will get nothing. You must make united efforts, ere are many 
instances in European history of the people having achieved great deeds by 
their strength. In short, what I wish to impress upon your minds is that you 
should bring about early and repeated occasions for Government to say no to 
gow 1794—2¢ | 
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your demands, that you should be ready to sacrifice your lives, and be zealous 
and honest in your actions, and if you do all these things our ends will soon | 
be accomplished: The President, the Honourable Mr. Ränade, after having 
made some remarks on the scheme proposed by the lecturer, explained to the 
audience that real freedom or liberty consisted in. doing things in accordance 
with the fitness and power of one’s self or soul, and not in not having a foreign 
ruler, and said that af this meaning of freedom be borne in mind in all move- 
ments, men strong m judgment, industry and goodness of heart are certain to 
turn up, that the best principle is that only those men should doa thing who 
are fit for it and can do it zealously, and that the reason why institutions do not 
go on well is that they are not supported by men devoted to them. ae Indu 
Prakdsh (16) of the 26th February has reported the same specches of Mr. Jin- 


siwdle and the President at greater length and in more forcible language. | 


2. The Poona Vaibhav (67), in its issue of the 25th February, refers to the 
attempt made for the collection of enhanced land assess- 
8 * 1 bootzu ment in Assam and to the reluctance of the rayats to pay 
of aas. it, and observes:— It is said that in former times 
farmers were made to stand in the sun with stones on 
their heads if they did not pay the land assessment. A practice still more cruel 
than this prevailed under the Mogul rule, and it was to fasten to the mouth of 
the defaulting rayat a horse's feed-bag filled with ashes! The very English 
people, who boastfully characterised these two practices as extremely inhuman, 
are now shooting their poor disarmed rayats for the sake of land revenue! In 
view of this change for the worse, who will not say that Mogul rule was better 
than British Government? What guarantee is there that the law which has 
been now enforced in Assam will not be introduced throughout the country P 
Do not such high-handed proceedings reach the ears of the sleeping English 
public at home? Or is it their belief that the time has arrived for shooting the 
natives of India? Whichever may be the case, there is no doubt that the present 
is a very dreadful time. 


8. The Rdjyabhakta (144), in its issue of the 27th February, publishes an 
. account, furnished by a friend, of a dialogue supposed 
The dispensation of justice to have taken place between a traveller and a serpent 


in India compared to 
serpent. 


with two tongues and gifted with the power of speech. 
The serpent, who claims to represent justice as dis- 
pensed in the present Iron-age, disappears after describing its own merits. The 
traveller is unable to understand what was said to him, and the paper 
remarks :—We give a description of British justice to enable the traveller to 
understand the serpent’s sentiments. British justice has several forms: (1) 
Political justice: this is done in appropriating other persons’ territories, in 
playing tricks and in misappropriating property; this sort of justice was admi- 
nistered by Lord Clive to Omichand and was to be seen in the dealings of the 
late East India Company’s servants with Native States, in the way Gilgit was 
taken possession of, in the way Malhar Räo was dethroned and Manipur was 
taken away from its late ruler, &c. (2) Civil justice: its beauty is that both the 
plaintiff and defendant are ruined. It may take a dozen years or a dozen gene- 
rations to obtain a decision of the Court. (3) Criminal justice: this is differently 
administered to white and black men. If a white man is killed by a black 
man, the latter is hanged. Only recently a number. of religious mendicants 
were severely sentenced at Ahmedabad because they had a quarrel with some 
soldiers. If black men lose their lives at the hands of white men, the latter are 
acquitted, Persons committing crime escape punishment, while the innocent are 
punished. Under the plea of dispensing justice Barristers earn a living and the 
Courts make money for the benefit of the Government. It was never the inten- 
tion of British law, or people, or Parliament, to distort justice as is at present done 
in India; but the British power undergoes a change soon after it lands in India. 
The greatness of British Government depends solely on pure justice. The 
merit of a Government consists in impartial dispensation of justice, but it is 
extremely to be regretted that this essential element is completely neglected at 
present and difference is observed between Natives and Europeans. Frequent 
orders are passed to, make sentences heavier. It is gratifying that endeavours 
are being made to draw the attention of Parliament to this state of things. 
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| Imperial Legi e il-on the let instant abc 
—. Guna. onan aon 
nt the Imperial de dba. (111), in ite insu of tho Bl February, f Be 
cial position of India criti. that there will be an increase in thé amount of taxation 
cized. at the very commencement of His Excellency Lord 
Lt | | Elgin's administration some persons are likely to blame 
His Excellency, but they must remember that it is Lord Lansdowne and not 
Lord Elgin who is to blame for it. The mistakes committed by the former are 
now exhibiting their evil results. Lord Elgin must find it very ‘difficult ‘to 
correct at once these mistakes of his predecessor in office, and the only way 2 
open to him is to make up the enormous deficit by imposing new taxes 3 
and resorting to other measures. Several Anglo-Indian newspapers are not 1 
unlikely to blame the Supreme Government for proposing to increase the a 
revenue by the levy of import duties, exempting therefrom cotton fabrics and 1 
yarns, and to denounce the Liberal Government in unmeasured terms. There is 
no doubt that an exemption of Lancashire cotton fabrics and yarns from ‘duty is 
an injustice to India, but it ought to be remembered that neither the Liberal nor 
the Conservative party dare offend the influential cotton spinners’ of Lancashire, a 
and for this certain forms of the English constitution are to be found fault with. 1 


4. With reference to the long statement made by Mr. Westland at the 


The object of the Anglo-Indian papers in denouncing the Liberals is to create 4 
dissatisfaction with them in India, and to accuse them of it at new elec- 4 


tions for Parliament or other ovcasions and place them in an awkward posi- 

tion. It should be remembered that Lord Ripon, at the commencement 

of his administration, had to remit the cotton duties, and yet there has been no 

other Indian Viceroy who conferred so many benefits on India and hastened her 

progress so rapidly, Lord Ripon had to submit. in the matter of the cotton 

duties to the vast political power of the Lancashire cotton spinners, and it is : 
no wonder that His Excellency Lord Elgin has to do the same. [The Jdm-e- 3 
Jamshed (131), in its issue of the same date, and the Akhbdre Soddgar (108) of . 
the 3rd idem severely condemn the imposition of the import duty, exempting 9 
the Lancashire cotton fabrics and yarns, and exhort the people of Bombay to hold 2 
à public meeting to denounce the proposed taxation and to appeal to Parliament 
on the subject. | | | 


5. The Indiun Spectstor (3), in its issue of the 25th February, writes: 
The late Viceroy, on the eve of his departure, spoke 
of the Government of India as a Government by ex- 
rts. Would some one tell us how many experts it 
requires to ruin a country? To think of India becoming a bankrupt—the 
country whose wealth has been its curse, inviting the brigand and thé con- 
queror at every turn! If the conquest of India is the glory of Britain, the 
impoverishing of her is her shame. And this impoverishment is due more 
to the ignorance than to the rapacity of the foreign ruler. The people of 
India have no wish to hamper the action of His Excellency Lord Elgin’s 
Government in regard to this or any other subject. But they would prefer very 
much that things were done openly and in the light of day, and that opportunity 
should be given for adequate public discussion of any measure that is to be adopted, 
be it financial or administrative. Government have everything to gain by a 
policy of trustfulness, and much to lose by distrust and suspicion, even by 
apparent disregard of popular wishes and idiosyncrasies. 


6, In alluding to the summary of the last five years’ progress read at the 

| recent annual meeting of the Lady Dufferin Fund, 

A suggestion in connection the Jaém-e-Jamshed (131), in its issue of the Ist March, 
with the Lady . 1775 says he report shows that princi pally Buropean 
for supplying metical si and Eurasian medical women have been employed in i 

3 | different parts of the country to give medical aid to | 1 
Native women, and that more than ninety per cent. of the tudents that a 
are being prepared for the work are also Europeans and Eurasianis. The num- 2 


Remarks on the present 
financial condition of India. 


emale s 


ber of the female students attending the medical colleges in different presiden- 
dies is given, but except for Burma, the numbers 7 of Zuro ean and Native 
‘abadepa ere not separately, shown. ee 
good practical purpose. If the charitable” objects of the Lady Dufferin Fund 
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ute to be faithfully and effectually carried out, particular care should be taken 
to send out sharp Native young ladies as doctors after giving them a sound 
medical education. . No number of European and Eurasian medical ladies will 
de able to give due medical aid to Native women, as the report itself states that 
the medical ladies find it very difficult to fight against the fancies and supersti- 
tions of Native women. 


7. The DnjyémPrakdsh (14), in its issue of the Ist March, says:—Soon 
after her arrival here, Lady Elgin took up the work of the Lady Dufferin Fund 
and is doing it zealously. The fund has so long supported only European. 
nurses and lady doctors, and the people have, therefore, come firmly to believe 
that the fund has been established not with a view to give medical relief to the 
women of India, but to serve somehow or other as a means to import into India 
European lady doctors and to make provision for them. If the promoters of the 
fund really wish to give medical relief to the women of India they must 

e Native ladies to become doctors and must arrange to give them proper 
education. Even if half of the amount spent up to this time in importing Euro- 
pean lady doctors had been spent on training Native lady doctors, the Native 
women would have derived much benefit from it. That knowledge of the 
diseases of Native women and of the medicines which would suit their health in 
Indian climate, which Hindu women can acquire, cannot possibly be acquired by 
foreign women. The medicines which have good effect on the health of English 
women in English climate cannot possibly have the same good effect on 
Indian women even though the diseases from which they suffer may be the 
same. It is to be hoped that Lady Elgin and other managers of the Lady 
Dufferin Fund will duly consider this matter. 


8. The Rdst Goftdr (146), in its issue of the 25th February, is glad that 
* 6 the energetic Sarvajanik Sabha of Poona has sent a 
Sérvajanik Sabha Bea * well considered and timely protest to the Supreme 
scheme said to have been Government against the scheme which is said to have 


framed by the Bombay Gov- been framed by the Bombay Government for the new 


* — ye a + oe Provincial Service, and observes :—The chief complaint 
wow Provincial Serviee. against the scheme is that the Mämlatdärs are ex- 

cluded from the service, while the Subordinate Judges 
are to be included in it. This invidious distinction seems to have been made owing 
to the exclusion of Tahsild4rs by the Madras Government from the same 
service; but there is much difference between the Tahsildärs and the Mämlat- 
dars. The former rise in service from low posts, while the latter are mostly 
University graduates, and if the Mämlatdärs do not get an opportunity 
to rise in the service, educated Natives are not likely to join the Revenue 
service and those who may join it may become intriguing and corrupt. The 
present Deputy Collectors having generally risen from Mämlatdärships are well- 
versed in the work of the latter office. If the Deputy Collectors are appointed 
hereafter according to the results of nominal examinations, they will not be 
able to properly examine the work of Mämlatdärs, whose duties are more re- 
sponsible than those of the Su ordinate Judges, as they areentrusted with both 
criminal and revenue work. In addition to these duties the Mämlatdärs have to 
supervise the A“bkäri, Forest and Salt Departments. If the Mämlatdärs, who 
joined the service in expectation of becoming Deputy Collectors one day, are dis- 
appointed, will not Government break its word with them? Should the Bombay 
Government insist on not altering its scheme, it should, like the Madras 
Government, keep the lien of the present Mämlatdärs on the post of Deputy 
Collector. for a certain number of years. The Provincial Service being next to 
the ies Service, is it not necessary to fix the M.A. degree for admission to 
it? How is one to expect members of this service, with a low standard of 
education, to dispense justice impartially and fairly ? It is highly objectionable 
that Government should reserve to itself the right of making some appoint- 
ments according to its own sweet will. The same principle of making 
appointments. to the Statutory Civil Service was objected to by the people 
and- the Public Service Commission supported the complaint. Those who may 
enter the service by the competitive examinations may find it unbearable to 
serve on equal terms-with those who may be admitted through simple influence 


o 


es i do so in giving them proper education: oe SBOE Bee UR cease: 
9. The Darbdr Patrika (118), in its issue of the 26th February, 


with Government. If Government want to patronize’ the ‘backward: classes, it: 


1 the memorial of the Muhammadatis’ 
. onghir to the Supreme Government against 
madans 0 n — — G 2 1 | 4 
nection with the question of Tesolution of the Bengal Government in regard to the 
the slaughter of the cow dis- slaughter of cows, observes :—It would not be proper. 
5 


The memorial of the Muham- 


approved. 15 775 N 2 the Muham 8 not 

ughter animals for religious purposes, but the latter 
ought not to wound the religious feelings of the 17 in offering religious 
sacrifices. The Muhammadans have no reason to complain against Goverument 
in this case. The Hindus never asked Government to prohibit the slaughter of . 
cows, and if they show by statistics the advantages accruing from preserving 
the cow and refuse to sell the animals for slaughter, they could hardly be found. 
fault with. The Muhammadans, who came and settled in India several hundred 
years ago and propagated their religion, converting several Hindus, have no 
reason to take exception to the cow-protection societies, but as they are illiterate. 
some designing persons mislead them. Government would do well to carefully 
consider the question of cow-protection before granting the prayers contained 
in the memorial. ' 


10. In an article, headed, Oppression of Muhammadans by the Hindus 
re | at Yeola,”’ the India Gazette (182), in its issue of the 
eves or py ee 4 15th February, says: — From the accounts of the 
de udn, Ananda TLeola riots that have appeared in the English and the 
psa roe Oe Gujarati newspapers, it seems that the” Hindus are 
oppressing the Muhammadans. A short account of 
the riots is as follows :—On Sunday night the Mamlatdér convened a meeting 
of Hindus and Muhammadans to bring about a reconciliation between them. At 
this meeting the Mamlatdér asked the Musalmans not to kill cows and the Hindus 
were asked not to pass by the Masjids with music. The Hindus replied that 
they would I only upon a gong. Thereupon the Muhammadans left the meet- 
ing. On Monday night the Hindus killed a pis and were bold enough to leave 
it hanging in the Patel’s Masjid. When the Muhammadans went to the Masjid 
for prayer the next morning they saw a portion of the ground saturated with blood. 
Being deeply grieved at the sight they determined to attack a Hindu temple. 
Hearing this the Mämlatdär ordered the Faujdér to disarm the Muhammadan 
police and to give the arms to Hindu police and also ordered the latter to fite 
on the Muhammadans. By this fire about 300 Muhammadans were wounded 
and about 10 killed. Thousands of Hindus then assembled and set fire to the. 
Jumma Masjid, attacked the shops of the Bohras in the vicinity of the Masjid, 
and after dipping in kerosine oil and lighting the bundles of cotton twist found 
in the shops burnt other Masjids and the houses of Muhammadans. Whenever 
they came across a Muhammadan they threw him into the fire. Owing to this 
oppression many Muhammadans left the town, many saved their lives by climbing. 
trees and several were drowned in the river while fleeing from the town. The 
account which we have given above is corroborated by the /imes of India and 
other English and Gujarati newspapers. Great oppression was thus practised 
upon Muhammadans by Hindus. The Government of India should direct its 
attention to this matter. | | 7 


11. The Indu Prakdsh (16) of the 26th February, in its English columns, 

_° ‘writes :—The versions of riotous occurrences at Yeola 

, Lhe Mahammadan version between the Hindus and the Muhammadans given by 
3 the two communities are necessarily divergent, but 
we feel no hesitation in saying that the version of the 
occurrences given by the Muhammadans is not even plausible and bears on its. 
very face marks of manufacture. It is highly necessary under the circum- 
stances that Government should lose no time in eliciting the truth by making an 
independent enquiry into the whole affair, as is prayed for by certain inhabi- 
tants of Yeola in a memorial recently submitted to Government. The demands 
of the memorialists are few and very reasonable; they pt . (Y) that an 
independent enquiry into the riots generally be institute through offlcers 
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unconnected with the district, (2) that arrested persons be tried by independent 
officers, but not summarily, (3) that the Mdmlatdaér and Police Inspector be 
transferred to some other district for the purpose of re-establishing confidence 
and sense of security amongst the unhappy, persecuted and sorrowing inhabi- 
tants of Yeola. These are very moderate demands, and we hope Government will 
try to. make amends for their past blunders by conceding them. It has been 
reported that the Police Inspector has already been transferred. Why the 
Mämlatdär also shduld not be sent toa quieter taluka we do not know. We 
hear from last Thursday’s Government Gazette that Mr. Winter, the Collector 
of Näsik, is permitted to resign the service from May coming. Has the Gov- 
ernment at last found out that he is not the man to be entrusted with the exe- 
cutive government of a district? 


12. In alluding to the Government resolution, dated 10th February 1894, 
: on the Yeola riots, a correspondent of the Shri 
Adverse comments on the Saydji Vijay (189) of the 24th February, in its 
2 * 2 1 English columns, writes :—The Governor in Council 
e. on the riots at Completely absolves the Yeola officials from any 
Yeola. remissness of duty on their part and throws the whole 
responsibility of the riots on the inhabitants. The 
district officials can now well be proud of the indirect compliment they have 
received from His Excellency the Governor in Council”’ for their“ meritorious’ 
services, or at least it will remove the anxiety which they must have felt as to 
the opinion of Government about them, and so far their position is enviable. 
But alas! the compliment is quite gratuitous, nay, the most undeserved, and it 
is paid at the sacrifice of justice and equity. Indeed, this way of screening the 
subordinates is suicidal when their mistakes have been proved to the hilt. The 
Hindus and the Muhammadans were the contending parties and so their 
religious scruples were expected to be rather too fastidious, but the representa- 
tives of Government were there and it was their imperative duty to sit in 
judgment and decide the party rights impartially and coolly. But they failed 
in their duty, showed utter disregard of the susceptibilities of the inhabitants, 
and for this remissness of duty, lack in promptitude and indifference of 
their representatives to the passing events, Government cannot tax the 
people of Yeola, and if therefore the punitive police is necessary, its cost must 
be borne by the Government itself. Again, if Government cannot afford to 
bear this extra expense, there being a deficit in the budget, it cannot be thrown 
even partially upon the Hindus. This is injustice pure and simple, and 
favouritism, open and inopportune, It is an intimidation to the quiet and law- 
abiding and an encouragement to the reckless and ferocious. Had the Govern- 
ment come to their rescue, I am sure the Hindus would not have been involved 
in this scuffle and would have quietly allowed themselves to be protected by 
their paternal Government. But neither did the Government come forward 
with its help, nor did the Muhammadans retreat, and the Hindus naturally 
followed the only course left to them, and for this their defensive attitude, they: 
will not be charged with any sin even on the day of Judgment. 


13. The Mahrdtta (5), in its issue of the 25th February, writes :—The. 


N readiness with which the Hindus have agreed to the 
On may sate the ari proposals submitted for their consideration on Sunday 
at Yeola asked for. last by Mr. H. E. Winter, the Collector of Nasik, 
| | is calculated to strongly support the view expressed 
by us that the responsibility for the recent disturbances cannot be laid at the 
doors of the Hindu community of Yeola. Whosoever may have instigated them 
to assume the particular attitude they did—and it is difficult to settle such a 
delicate pojnt without a searching and exhaustive enquiry,—it would appear to 
have been clearly established, as remarked by our contemporary of the Times. o 
India, that on both the occasions it was the Muhammadans who were the 
aggressors. We accordingly trust that the Bombay Government will lose no 
time in directing 9 searching and exhaustive enquiry to be instituted for ascer- 
taining the origin dnd causes of the recent disturbances. It is also to be devoutly 
_ hoped that the principal dispute between Hindus and Muhammadans at Yeola 
will be settled by the authorities in a manner justifying the confidence reposed 
in their assurances by the leaders of the local Hindu community, when on their 


tation ‘they assumed their business relations and des 
fe ow w-townsmen. 


14. The Indian Spectator (8), 3 in its issue of the 25th N WI 
There is one feature in connection with the Yeola riots which demand serious 
attention. The Hindus freely allege that they have throughout received an 
unfair treatment, and that the officers are still very hard u on An and 
alone. They also deny the alleged desecration of the Pate que, which is 
said to have been the immediate cause of the recent he of religious 
fanaticism. No proof, they urge, has been given in support of e insult 
to Islam. On the contrary, the Mubammadans are said to have burnt down a 
temporary pendal erected by the Na4gpur. weavers in honour of Hanuman, and 
thrown the idol into a gutter. We must wait and see what the Muhammadans 
of Yeola have to say to this. We 0 e fully the necessity of drawi 
a veil over past occurrences, but we thin . against officers should not 
‘be passed over without adequate enquiry. There is reason to fear that there has 
been some bungling in responsible quarters, considering that the troubles in Yeola 
commenced six months ago, and once at least in this period there was a free 
fight between the rival communities. An enquiry would show the nature of 
mistakes that may have been committed on such occasions, and make us wiser 
and abler to deal with such troubles in future. In the meantime Yeola has 
been placed under a punitive police force, the cost of which has to be borne by 
the local municipality. This procedure may have been found necessary for the 
time being, but is not one likely to add to the reputation of the British Govern- 
ment either for justice or for power to repress injustice and wrong. It means 
poverty of administrative resource, and should not be adopted, save in an extremity. 
The sooner this punitive force is withdrawn from Yeola, the better for all parties. 


We are glad to hear of an effort being made to bring about a state of peace and 
order at once. 


15. The Vértdhar (87), in its issue of the 2nd March, observes :——As the 


Troneter of the officers at ollicers at Yeola have not yet been transferred élee- 
N led W Where though repeatedly prayed for by the general 
public, there would be nothing strange if the Hindus 

think that Government desire to side with the Musalmans and to punish the 
Hindus. If this impression once gets a footing on the minds of the meek and patient 
Hindus, and if they get more riotous in the belief that unless they commit riots 
the partiality shown to the Musalmans will not be put a stop to, what will be the 
consequence? We therefore request Government to take proper measures to 
punish those officers whose carelessness and negligence brought about the Yeola 
riots, so that officers at other places may havea salutary lesson therefrom and 


the faith of the people in the fairness and honesty of Government may not 
be shaken. 


16. The same newspaper, in its issue of the 28th February, disapproves of 

the notification issued by the Collector of Nasik, offer- 

Disapproval of the notifi- ing a reward of Rs. 500 to any person who may 

— — in Prey 1 find out the man who killed a pig in a mosque at 

2 ins ore Ps 4 Teola, as no such reward has been offered to find 

8 out the Muhammadans who killed cows at a how 05 
at the same town, and says that unless Government refrain from showing t 

kind of partiality to the Musalmans, Hindu-Musalman riots will not beat an 

end, and are likely to disturb the peace of the country. 


17. The Mahrdtta (5), in its issue of the 25th February, writes Ht enn 
seem from an announcement made by our Yeola contemporary of the Raghav 
bhushan in its issue of Monday last about a proclamation havi been issued 
offering a reward of Rs. 500 to any one who gives informatio Which vil 10 
to the arrest and conviction of the person who threw a pig into the Patel’s 108 
that the local authorities at any rate believe the ow to be true. Be that 
may, the authorities are also bound to bring to Re and visit with condign 
— bine lary punishment those who defiled” the Hindu témples by slaughter- 
ere. It seems to us to be absolutel: necessary also that the enquir 
into che e cases arising out of the recent disturbances should be ste 
to some strong, firm and impartial officer; who should be unconnected with the 

con 1794— 4 
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Aistrict and who ** Id, moreover, be neither a Hindu nor a Muhammadan. It 
ems that Mr. R. B. Stewart has been selected for this duty, and we doubt how 
far he will justify his selection for this responsible and onerous duty hy fearlessly 
and impartially discharging it, as he is not unconnected with the district. 
18. The Native Opinion (17) of the Ist March, in its English columns, 
‘writes :—A pi tapi etapa of the official incompetence at Yeola is the recent 
authoritative offer of*a prize of Rs. 500 to any one leading to the conviction of the 
person or persons who must have thrown a pig into a Yeola Masjid. In the 
name of justice and fair-play we expected the offer of a similar prize for the 
discovery of those Muhammadans who killed a cow in a Hindu temple. Are 
the people then to construe the absence of such a prize to the effect that the 
killers of the cow have been traced and are now in jail? Probably they are yet 
to be traced, and the attitude of Government in this matter may be misunder- 
stood by the Hindus—a circumstance that must ever rankle in the breast of the 
latter and be productive of evil consequences, if not now, at any time in future. 
Be it, however, said to the credit of the local 77mes that it has in a recent issue 
taken a sound view of the situation, and were the Government to direct its 
operations on that line, there would be every chance of their getting out of the 
ifficulty with some credit. 


19, While giving a short account of the arrests and trials that are being 


made at Yeola in connection with the recent riots, 

ep omments on the proceed’ the Rdghav Bhushan (72), in its issue of the 26th 

Yoo. -_-~ February, says that the respectable rich Hindus, who 

have been accused of riotous conduct, appear from their 

very faces innocent and have been dragged out simply through malice, the 

1 offenders being left in the background, and that persons are charged at 

haphazard as much difficulty is experienced in identifying those who actually 
took a part in the riots. 

20: A correspondent of the Kesari (50), writing on the same subject in its 
issue of the 27th idem, bitterly complains of unfairness and oppression being 
practised in issuing summonses and warrants in connection with the riots, 
saying :—Summonses are distributed broadcast from early morning to evening. 
An allegation by any Musalman, no matter what his character may be, that a 
certain rich man was among the rioters, is enough to warrant a summons being at 
once served on the man. It is a matter for satisfaction that telegrams having 
been some time ago sent to Government and the Honourable Chief Justice, 
rich persons are not now kept in custody, but are released on bail. If any 
persons’ names are not known they are taken to the police. station like sheep. 

saw this very day (24th February) a large flock of Nägpuri weavers so taken 
away. Some persons are said to have complained that the police beat them at 
night. On the whole, the time is very critical, and if rich merchants alone are 
proceeded against, as at present, the town will soon bedeserted. While a notifi- 
cation has been published offering a reward of Rs. 500 toany person who may find 
out a trace of the pig’s carcase thrown into a mosque, nothing has been done 
to find out the persons who desecrated Hindu temples and images. Though 
some Musalmans have been identified and complained against, their cases have 
not yet been investigated into. Such is the treatment awarded to the Hindus 
and Musalmans at Yeola. | | 


21. The Muslim Herald (175), in its issue of the 20th February, gives 

an account of the disturbance between Hindus and 

Haden fapten to, bring the Muhammadans at Shähäbäj which is similar to that 

porno ee reported from the Adside Mumbai (136) at paragraph 

| 28 of the Report on Native Papers, No. 8 of 1894, and 

adds that if the charity boxes kept at most of the stations on the B. B. & 

C. I. Railway for collecting money for the cow-protection societies are re- 
moved these riots will soon come to an end. e vat 

22. The Mumbai Vaibhav (60), in its issue of the 26th February, says: 

| . On Monday the 19th instant a serious affray took place 

n All hands at between Hindu and Musalman mill-hands working in 


ard Muse Morérji Gokaldés Cotton Mill at Sholäpur, and about 


. 
* 
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Officer, and Chief Constable of the place having rendered timely: 23 tone 
manager of the mill, Mr. Carter, the affray was soon Vir 

the agent of the mill, has gone to Sholépur to er ver into thet 
quarrel. The people of Shola pur have been much terrified by this a 
and have petitioned Government that a few ep ro of the 

at Poona and Secunderabad should be posted at Naat at Nasik, Shola pur, — ened — 


so that in the event of riots breaking out! in any 8 of the prenidency they 
may be quelled at once. 


23. The Bombay. Samdchdér (111), in its issue of the. 26th; February, 
writes: A few months ago, Marsden, an Englishman, 
A decision of the Bombay the Superintendent of a Brewery at Dalhousie in the 
nigh N in appeal con- Panjäb, shot down his wife and son and seriously 
with that of the Pan- 
jéb High Court in a similar . his daughter. The case was tried by the 
case. Panjab High Court, and Marsden being pronounced.to 
be an insane has been consigned to a lunatic, asylum. 
A case similar i in every particular to that of Marsden, which appeared before the 
Bombay High Court in appeal, was disposed of by it last week. In. the latter case 
à native of Hubli was accused of having f the deaths of one of his female 
relations and his two daughters. The accused pleaded guilty to killing all the 
three persons, however asserting that they ead | to abuse and otherwise annoy 
him, and that this conduct of theirs so much excited him that he killed them. 
The defence for the accused was that the mind ofa person who. committed 
such horrible deeds was evidently deranged.’ This defence was not acce 
either. by the Sessions Judge or the High Court, and the accused has: 
sentenced to transportation for life, The Judges may have sound reasons for 
confirming the sentence of transportation; but the decision in this case 
will be compared by the Native public with that passed in Marsden's case and 
the comparison will cause it much confusion. In both cases the murders were 
caused by unsettled mind and excitement, and yet, while Marsden was declared 
not guilty and released, the Hubli man, a Native, has been transported ‘for 
life. There is vast ‘difference between the two decisions, and it is a ee 
which of the two is right. 


24. With reference to the notification from the Commissioner of Police, 
1 Il Bombay, that dogs found straying outside the pre- 
Recommendations tion of? mises of their respective owners in the current month 
dogs by the Bombay police. ok March will be destroyed, the Jdm-e-Jamshed (181), 
in its issue of the 2nd March, says: — Every year 
at the commencement of the hot season such notifications are published and 
the work of destruction is done, without apparently lessening the number of 
cases of hydrophobia. The present system of destruction has proved offensive 
40 a large number of the population, and the Commissioner of Police ought 
to make a change in it. A few months ago the Lithal Chamber,” that 
has proved so successful in America for the destruction of dogs without tortur- 
ing them, was introduced at Madras’; and it should be ascertained whether the 
new method has proved equally successful there, and if so, it should be intro- 
duced i in Bombay in deference to the feelings of the population. 3 


x 


PART II. — Education. 


25. . The Gujarat Mitra (102) of the 25th February, in its Buglish 
columns, writes :—Those were certainly the well-sea- 

N bone llency ae 2 soned thoughts of a true politician which His Excel- 
Bombey University. ee lency Lord Harris offered on Tuesday evening to the 
_ graduates of the Bombay University as to how the ey 

are to take their chance in the hard contest. of life and how they are to interes 
themselves in political agitation. He encourages them freely and heartily i 
the study of politics as a matter of interest to them as parts of the gen 
eommuni ity. But his only advice is— and a sound ad vice too study 
in an im partial spirit, and endea vour to see both sides of the a 
of heing satisfied, and, for the matter of that, carried away by ‘tho tho 
of individuals here and there. We wish the advice were received in the 's 
warm Wirt in. wd it vas offered. It. is really gratifying | 1 ete? ‘fn 
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Lord Harris speech, though that is no startling nor new truth to us, that 
among politicians there is an honest desire to do justice, and that even amongst 
English politicians there is that desire to do justice to the Natives of India.“ 
Those who are capable of appreciating the benefits of British rule are conscious 
of the truth of this trite saying of Indian politics, and it is their earnest en- 
deavour to place before them such facts as would make that conclusion possible 
in the practical cotirse of affairs. : | 

26. The Taiser-e-Hind (103) of the 25th February, in its English columns, 
writes :-—It goes without saying that the criticism of His Excellency Lord Harris 
on the address by Dr. Bhénd4rkar was exactly what was expected from his 
party traditions and Tory training—emphasized as these have been by his four 
years’ close contact with the bureaucracy of the land. It is, indeed, most extra- 
ordinary that His Excellency, who almost daily judges acts on one-sided and 
so-called confidential reports, and oftener than not does injustice to indivi- 
duals and communities, should come forward as a critic of those who, unlike 
him, at least take care to weigh the two sides of a question before expressing 
their views. The Native critic who criticises the conduct and action of the 
authorities is certainly a more impartial critic than His Excellency, who is: 
hardly known to judge the bearing of all sides of a question. Had he done so, 
the public condemnation against the Mowra Bill would not have been so 
‘universal ; neither would his policy in the matter of the August riots have 
been subjected to that strong hostile criticism that it was. The Native critic is 
the frank exponent of the unspoken sentiment and unexpressed feeling of his 
countrymen. Not so the head of the Government and his Councillors.’ This 
eould be proved to demonstration by hundred and one instances. ; : 


227. Writing about the address delivered by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, the 
3 | Vice-Chancellor, at the recent Convocation of the 
oat An Bombay University, the same newspaper says: —It is 
Bombay University. of no use lamenting the past. Our hopes were high 
e that in Dr. Bhandarkar we should find a successor 
ual to the sagacity, tact and judgment, if not to the ability and eloquence, of 
r. Telang. Judging from the more important of his observations—we mean 
those having reference to the educating value of University education in its rela- 
tion to the higher duties of the citizen and the patriot—we are sadly disappointed; 
and that for two reasons: Firstly, in the illiberal view he has taken of the duty 
of a citizen towards his country, and, secondly, his views as regards respect 
towards authority. It seems that Dr. Bhandarkar has learned to little p 
the significance of the political events of the last ten years and upwards which 
_ have been entirely revolutionising the surface of the country and the minds of 
the educated classes ; and he seems to have learned to less purpose all the value 
of that historic lore on which he laid such great emphasis and exhorted the 
alumni of our schools and colleges to pay greater attention. If history, as 
Freeman pertinently observes, is past politics, and if present politics is future 
history, then we cannot help remarking that Dr. Bhandarkar’s entire career is 
‘as barren and desert-like as the desert of Sahara. But, possibly, we are doing 
great injustice to him, knowing as we do that the Vice-Chancellor, from his 
college days upwards, never carried that broad-mindedness so essentia] to the 
student of history and the teacher of politics. His was a narrow groove, not 
fully open to the reception of those liberal ideas which are vitalizing and vivify- 
ing all struggling nationalities like those of India. The receptive capacity 
being deficient, perhaps he is not to be blamed for thé views he expressed 
at the Convocation. But, at the same time, we cannot excuse him for placing 
himself and his enlightened countrymen in a false position by airing. those 
views when he might have entirely held silence on them. We fear it was a 
grave error of judgment to have at all dragged high politics on the platform 
of the University, when previous occupants of the chair have been more or less 
discreet on the matter. It is dangerous to air such views in the present political 
condition of the country, when there is going forward a severe struggle: between 
the dumb driyen people on the one side and the omnipotent bureaucracy on the 
other—when, in fact, the elements of light are having an unequal combat with 
those of darkness. That light shall, in the long run, triumph over darkness goes 
‘without saying. But meanwhile any Indian, who thoroughly understood what 
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to are to the oman 
to bask in its sunshine. But it is the 
nil We should not be surprised that: — pre is 8 
by the Anglo-Indians through the inspired organs of the 2 
In fact, the Governor of Bombay, in his Janus by md ha 
inj judicious énough to pat the Mart rine +7 on the back. 1 e 
it was just the thing wanted to give 
which Lord Lansdowne became a deu the Vice 
mechanical microphone, to swell the voice of the 9 Wars 
Indians become more pronounced in their discontent at their pi 
condition, it would be owing to such short-sighted, unfound 
addresses of the character to which the Vice-Chancellor gave utterance last 
Tuesday. We are, indeed, sorry to have to say 80 much. But, at the same time, 
we feel that we should be sadly wanting in our duty to our coun untrymen. if we 
failed to express their.general sentiment on. this unfortunate harangue. 


28. The Gujardti (101), in its issue of the 28th February, condemns. moet 
‘of the sentiments expressed in the Convocation speech, approving those ens 
to the sort of a University there should be, the employment of 
the Revenue and Police Depart ak gy the advice to the M 
The Gujardti also observes that Dr, Bhéndérkar ought to have known that 
his views on social, political and some other matters were not shared in by a 
majority of Natives, and would have done well to refrain from alluding to 
them at all, remarking that these views were expressed in such an unsympathiz, 

manner that a stranger would mistake them for those of an anti-Native 
‘Anglo-Indian. ~ a! eee Oy palace 6. 

29. “The Dnydn Prakdsh (14) of the 26th February, in its English columus, 
writes :—Learned and most exquisitely conceived as the whole address by 
Dr. Bhändärkar is, there is one thing to which, we think, he would have 
done well by not alluding. We have the greatest respect for the learned 
Doctor’s opinions, but when he tells us that India ‘can never rise to the position 
of a nation until and unless she gets rid of her castes and créeds, we feel in all 
consciousnéss, we must demur. In a learned address delivered by one of the 
greatest Frenchmen of this century upon the question “what is a nation?” 
this fallacy about the incompatibility of castes and creeds with the national 
existence of a country has been very clearly blown up. Neither creeds nor castes 
have much to do with the national existence of a country, Oneness of 
political aims and aspirations is the essence of national existence, 


80. The Native Opinion (17) of the Ist March, in its English columns, 
writes :—We think it would be as foolish: cleat 4 aelesie tie social 
ed sh ah to postpone ‘social to the poli A a matter of fact, our 

rogress in both directions is small and the same lack of the spirit of self. 

— — which the learned Doctor deplores in social, is also seen in political 

matters. We want engines for both, brakes for none, certainly none in 222 
matters for, we have therein to fight with eyen a more stubborn 

orthodoxy in social matters can possibly be. It is therefore a surprise to us that 

Dr. Bhändärkar should always be telling ys to improve ourselves and rise over 

, whilst he never thinks 1 anaiee ey the hank ash ey which he 
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German, Italian or any other vernacular, the Jdm-e-Jamshed (131), in its issue 
of the 1st; March, says: — We do not see that, the least benefit would be derived 
presidency from an adoption of the proposition to be 


to the vernaculärs ot the pres 
Placed before the Senate. Hitherto the vernaculars have been so much negleet- 
ed by the University. as to give great encouragement, to educated, Natives to 
treat them with great unconcern, A few years ago a Native association of 
-Ahmedabad drew the attention of the University to the mischief that was being 
committed, but uo attention was paid to it. The proposal made by the Syndi- 
cate for adoption by the Senate for the purpose of encouraging vernacular litera- 
ture is ridiculous. The proper course would be to set a question paper in the 
vernaculars at every University examination, attaching to it the same import- 
ance as is given to the paper in English, that is, insisting upon passing those 
alone in the examination who would secure 33 per cent. of the marks given to 
the paper, for, unless such importance is attached to the vernaculars, the students 


will not take kindly to them. oy 


32. The Kaiser-e-Hind (103) of the 25th February, in its English columns, 
writes :—We see Dr. K. N. Bahädurji, like the knight- 
Ma nena of . — * valiant, has returned to his old charge. The letter 
ee r. appearing over his signature in the columns of a 
3 Pha ed ege, contemporary on Friday last reveals such a deplorable 
Bombay. state of matters that we are simply amazed at it. Is 
11405 it believable that official spite and official persecution 
of a most covert and poisonous character —and that from the head of a State 
college and from the head of a great State department — could go to the extent 
they did in the case of this unfortunate physician, whose sole crime seems to lie 
in his colour and creed? It is now clear as the noonday sun that the officials, 
Dr. Bahädurji's superiors, had, from the very date of his assumption of the 
pharmacological chair, striven to provoke, annoy and lower him in the estima- 
tion of the Government. Dr. Bahadurji’s letter is practically an open challenge 
to Bombay Castle to defend itself and it would be interesting, indeed, to learn 
from the lips of the Chancellor of the University how far the “ practical 
morality’? on which Dr. Bhandarkar expatiated at the University Convocation 
was to be discerned in the acts of the authorities presiding over the Army 
Medical Department and the Grant Medical College. And it maybe also interest- 
ing to learn whether the Chancellor, in his capacity as the head of Government, 
had heard the two sides of the case, on whick he so properly dilated at the same 
Convocation, when that notorious resolution was issued from Bombay Castle 
a month ago? The conduct of the authorities is now at the bar of public 
opinion, and we should wait for the verdict which public opinion may pronounce 
on this matter. | | 


PART III.—WNative States. 


33. The Native Opinion (17) of the 25th February, in its English columns, 
| writes :—A telegram to the local Gazette thus describes 
A recent proceedingof Mr. the conduct of the Resident at Hyderabad (Deccan) :— 
eer Resiient at Hyder «The latest of Mr. Plowden’s proceedings at Hyder- 
— 4 oocan), found fault apad isa request that that Native Government will 
f make no appointments. without his approval hitherto.“ 
The wording of the telegram is rather queer, but it is clear enough that the 
Resident's demand, unless covered by the treaties means nothing short of active 
interference in the internal administration of the State. Preservation of the 
autonomy of Native States has been all along the policy of British Government, 
but despite all this, Residents and Agents often take upon themselves a task of 
the kind alleged. Is the Indian Foreign Office cognizant of what is just now 
passing at Hyderabad? We cannot, however, afford to believe that the move- 
ment is at the instance of the Supreme Government, which at a time like the 
present is too deeply engaged to think of Mr. Plowden’s moves, We hope His 
Excellency Lord Elgin will keep a sharp look-out and watch the movements 
of Mr. Plowden at the Nizäm's capital. | OES . . 
34. The Mahrütta (5), in its issue of the 25th February, writes :-— Accord- 
ing to a statement made in the Pioneer, Mr. Plowden, the Resident at the 
of His Highness the Nizim, has requested the Government of His Highneas not 


to make any appointments in future. without obtaining his previous sanction. — 
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We are not aware of any new treaty havi 
ernment of India and the Government of His Hig 

the British Resident at the Court of His Highness to 
the one referred to by the Pioneer. We + song 
Resident at Hyderabad, assuming that such a d 
has been made, could have made it without the previous sanction of the Gov- 
ernment of India. We can very well unders that Mr. Plowden’s demand 
should have caused considerable consternation at Hyderabad, because the 


- 


practical result of such a demand, if actually enforced, would be not only to 


transfer the whole of the patronage into the hands of the Resident, but also 
would be tantamount to the practical annexation of the leading Native State 


‘In Southern India. We hope and trust that the announcement made by the 


Pioneer of Allahabad is without foundation. 


35. The Indu Prakdsh (16) of the 26th February, in its English columns, 
writes :—Presumably Mr. Plowden, the British Resident at Hyderabad, means 
to add one more feather to his cap. He had rendered himself notorious by his 
high-handedness and undue interference in the internal affairs of Kashmere, 
and now he seems bent on playing a similar game in the Nizäm's State. Our 
Indian potentates are already mere puppets, with little liberty of action, and any 
attempt to curtail any further what little of liberty may have been left to them 
cannot be too seriously deprecated. To demand of the Nizim’s Government 


that they shall make no appointments without the Resident’s approval is, to say 


the least, equal to the Niz4m’s deposition. Lord Lansdowne has already shaken 
the faith of the Indian Princes by his foolish and mischievous action in the 
Manipur and Kashmere cases, and if His Excellency Lord Elgin takes no timely 
steps to bring Mr. Plowden to his senses, he shall have disappointed the whole 


Indian public. Let us hope Lord Elgin will see the injustice of the demand 
and do the needful in the matter. 


36. The Chandra Shekhar (190), in its issue of the 26th February, 
_. Observes :—Vatand4rs and others who have grievances 
„ ag Ra 2 against the Settlement Department of the Baroda State 
3 ’ are justified in seeking redress, but it is not right to 
blame Mr. Elliot, who is straightforward and kind, for 
the fault, if any, of his subordinates. He is praised by the subjects of the State, 
with the exception of a few who do not know his real merits. His Highness the 
Gaikw4d and his subjects are fortunate in securing the services of this able officer. 
It is very creditable to Mr. Elliot that the settlement work, which another officer 
in his place could not have completed within 20 years, has been finished by him 
in a satisfactory manner in ashort time. Many Gosains and others who received 
annuities from the State for religious services neglected their work, and Mr. Elliot 
deserves credit for having made proper arrangements for its performance. He 
reduced also the unjustifiably heavy land-tax imposed under the former Gäik- 
w4ds. His subordinates only are to blame for the recent complaints. 


37. A correspondent of the Sneha Sindhu (151), in its issue of the 2nd 
March, observes :—It seems from the recent events at 
1 Kas we P = Vänkäner that Government contemplate enquiring into 
r the complaints made against Mr. Laud, Kärbhäri of 
that State, and the subjects of the State are desirous 
of having the matter soon taken up. They hope an impartial and not a nominal 
enquiry will be made. Numerous rumours are afloat in this connection, one of 
them being that Mr. Laud is trying to avoid appearing in a Court of justice 
-either as a complainant or as a witness. It is desirable in the interests of justice 
that Mr. Laud should be suspended, otherwise the enquiry is likely to be a farce 
and its result likely to go against the Pathän Nurkhän, who has made certain 
allegations against Mr. Laud. : oe 


G. M. Sa THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 6th March 1894. 
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REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS PUBLISHED IN BERA’'R, FOR THE 
WEEK ENDING 8p MAROH 1894. 


List of Newspapers published in Berdr. ! 


Ne. Names of Newspapers. | Place of publication. Edition. 


1 « 


a Aneto-Mara’rar, 


1 | The Pramod Sind,ha ay „ Umrawati (Amraoti)., ] Weekly ...| 300 | a 
2 5 Vaidarbha. es eee eee eceol ° Akola a ee Do. * | 475 | 4 
3 „ Varhäd (Berfr) Samachar oy eer | Do. 350 4 


Mara THI. : : : | 3 


Umrawati (Amrdoti).. Monthly * 
„ „ ol ee ok : 


2 


& 


The Shetakari ... ins pa 1 
„ Shuddha Varhädi. . 


The Vaidarbha (2) of the 24th February, in its English columns, writes :— 4 
The last issue of the Residency Orders (dated 15th 
Remarks in connectionwith February) notifies that Mr. Vishnu Hari, a Tahsildér 


the d tion of Mr. ° j 5 

a b of the Srd grade, is reduced to the 4th e with 
Ellichpar. » Tohsildér of efect from the 12th February 1894.“ e do not . 
properly know for what icular offence or offences i 


this punishment has been inflicted on Mr. Vishnu Hari (Tahsildär of ep). 
although we know that during these six months unfavourable reports have been 
made against him to the Resident. The public would naturally wish to know 
the circumstances which led to the d tion of the official concerned, and we 
do not think it would have been improper or impolitic on the part of the 4 
local Government if they had published whole or a summary of the pro- oe 
ceedings against the officer. It would have been just to Mr. Vishnu Hari also, a 
as in that case all wild conjectures would have been stopped. As for ourselves, 
we do not make much difference between a punishment meted out by a Court 4 
and one meted out departmentally, as both lead to the same end and serve the 4 
same purpose; and we should express the authorities would not be ill advised 
if with the order of punishment they gave full reasons for passing the same, as 

Courts do while convicting an accused. 


G. M. SA THB, — 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, : 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 6th March 1894. 
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Mitiistry of the any nes in the’ Houss ot 00 
and since there is none to fight the battle on behalf of poor maar én 
inexcusable political morality will go unchallenged.’ Some 

friends of the country’ will) no doubt, raise their voie in Parliament d 
selfishness and iniquity of those in whose hands rests its ultim Eee 
for better or for worse. That undaunted statesman is still a rarity whe; with the 
courage of a Dalhousie and the righteous character of a Nort would 
declare from his seat as Viceroy and Governor-General that be would never 
allow the true interests of the country to be sacrificed in the rig way i 
which ‘Ministry after Ministry has sacrificed them, Neither has 3 
arisen who has endeavoured to soar. above the l zends and traditional 2 of the 
Indian bureaucracy, which has arrogated to i itself the manipulation of ite 'fiiimcey 
without that requi ite knowledge and experience which the public pon grind Of this 
great country of economic anomalies e Nor have we witnessed. 
the advent of one who.would ruthlessly tear the veil in which In my inance is 
enwrapped and unmask the hypocrisy and sophistry in which the 
book-keepers generally indulge whenever the might resistless of necessity. drives 
them to justify their management of the administration. But unless Indian 
finance is handled by a trained financier of the ripe experience of a Gladstone, 
or Goschen, and unless there rules a Viceroy of adamantine grit who would, 
resist the questionable political ethics of the Cabinet at Ae there 
never will be any sound or healthy reform i in the finances of Ih The, country, 
may cry and cry itself hoarse, but in vain. It may cry in the wilderness till 
the crack of doom! Meanwhile our rulers seem to ignore the great political, 
danger they are courting every time that they impose fresh taxation of an- 
onerous character on the shoulders of those who can ill afford to bear the burden. 
Each step in fresh taxation, we make bold to say, only intensifies. the sullen; 
feeling prevailing in the land. The mental seclusion of the masses receives.a, 
fresh shock, which makes seclusion more secluded and thus adds to the ignorance. 
of the governors, who even now are unable to fathom the true feelings and: 
sentiments of a law-abiding people. It is the combined effects of cumulative: 
burdens on the exchequer that have brought the Government face to face with, 
a deficit. Exchange, we emphatically say and challenge the Finance Minister: 
to disprove us, is the least factor that has brought the treasury fa the deplorable, 
pass, which has now necessitated a re-imposition of the im a Pg duties, which the 
Government, after mature and wise deliberation, repealed fifteen years ago., 
Mr. Westland was, we believe, speaki without A fy when he observed 
that the duties were considered ey Who thought them so? Not the. 
natives of India. What they e- ve popular was the imposition of. 
duties on cotton oods which ec. yielded before, withouts murmur, a 

revenue of nearly two krors. None would have objected at this juncture to a 
duty on Nr goods. But, instead, they are now returning to tho old ex- 
ploded p ciples and actually imposing on two scores of mae a duty Which 
was —— troublesome and unpopular, And even in these wersee that, 
tho * metals are now to be tax only one per. cen petroleum is to be. 
taxed ten per cent., or double the duty levied at present. Thus another article of: 
Bi — by the masses is to be taxed 1— — hes any any od rl bee i 
in it w on, ee ee tax at 
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mechanical a ul the country, should be taxed. | We trust our mill - 
owners will at once protest against a duty on these articles of consumption. | 
But we must st for the day Never was a Government in the dirtst straits, 
and 3 W Sa aa E gn on its own 1 48 9 
ite un rate vomnmission at the present moment! “Au 
to Ss while they glibly ſoist these sins on silver, they utter not a word whether 
is or is not, the better made of meeting the deficit“ No. The 
policy; seems. to bœ to outrun the constable, to allow revenue to increase at 
a slow, pace.6f hatf.a kror, but-expenditure at the appalling. Rema of 4 krors f: 
is, 1 public. Snaate ene a er NN Babe ‘the: mane: Ka mt 
vet come 1 


2. The Makritta 8) in 10 l issue of the 41h Match, writes lt is win 
: nown that the cotton duties were abolished to satisfy 
2 * 1 the Lancashire merchants and to secure for the Gov- 
goods from the pro- ernment the support of the votes of the members 
d import daty, and the representing the cotton trade interests in England; and’ 
2 exchange compenss- when we are told that the Government of India does 
torrente of Government. not think that the time has yet arrived to change the 
policy ‘we can easily understand what it means. ‘In 
lain ‘words, it means that the Government of India has either no strength or no 
om to displease the Lancashire merchants, even when the interests of the 
Indian exchequer imperatively demand that such a course should be adopted. 
The reason put forward by Mr. Westland is, on the face of it, very unsatisfactory. 
.A Government that does not scruple to interfere with the internal administration 
of the Native States on any pretext whatever when it means to do so, should 
seriously believe that it is difficult to excise the goods manufactured at 8 cotton 
mills in all the Native States out of 141 mills in India, is simply incredible, aud 
id one, we are sure, would be satisfied with such an excuse. As remarked by 
Lord Kimberley, it is, therefore, a question ‘of pure policy, and in the interests 
of the Indian tax-payer we must strongly protest against a policy that seeks to 
barter an impertant source of our revenue for the good wishes of a few Lanca- 
shire members. It should not be forgotten that the currency difficulty is, at 
least partly, due to the refusal of England to accept any international arrange- 
ment for the rehabilitation of silver, “and there is therefore no reason why we 
should not be now allowed to settle our own matters independently of the q ues- 
tion how they affect English interests. Is it not surprising then that the 
Imperial Government, that cares so much for the Lancashire interests, should 
think sb little of the Indian mill-owners’ interests and propose to tax machinery 
and coal; while cotton yarns will be freely imported? We fail to see how such 
a measure could be supported even on free-trade principles. Is it possible that 
this inequality has escaped the attention of the Government, that does not fail to 
seé that hand-loom manufactures will be required to be taxed if an import duty 
be levied on cotton goods? We think not, and we cannot therefore too rim 
raise our voice against this iniquitous distinction. If ever the finances of J 
needed the re- im position of import duties on cotton goods it is now, and 10 
therefore feel convinced that the present attitude of Government in regard 
to this question will make it still more difficult, if not impossible, to tax 
imported cotton goods in future. In other words, if ‘the time bas not yet arrived 
to change the policy, it will probably never arrive, and for this very reason we 
earnestly urge upon the attention of Government thie necessity for tal | 
a bold attitude this time and show that it is not only above Pa 
tions, but strong enough to protect its own interests in 8 ite of them. Thie 
is not, however, the only confession of weakness that che Government of 
India is is about to make. To restore or equilibrium between the revenue and 
the expenditure it is as necessa cut ‘down’ ekpenditüre as ‘to find ‘oat 
new sources of revenue ; and it is E be bi hly regretted that the Government 
of India is not only unwilling to utilise to the fullest’ extent’ haa ‘new sourés’ of 
revenue, but has Most recklessly increased the en a hae ihe “7. exchange 
anne allowance tp its ene Mr. Westland has gone out of his way 
D Aar! thy with such servan of Governnr ent ed deci 
ee it evernment to u the ‘administratibn 0 
present terms.” B t We think Me. Weetland 6 not iat rity’ Wat} 
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at a time pee 6! finances of the b heir we * * od v 3 
economy ‘was most needed. If a trader, 3 r eircutastanbes ae 
to ‘of his property in this way and m ake ures 1 
and relations, he would never eso he t under the bankruy 0 25 
and we believe that an eminent Anglo Tull 4 
a) “A 


when he stated that the Government which — this to go on 
peace deserves any punishment. It is true that the sto yf 
will now create 4 serious discontent in the ranks of the Anglo 
who have now been allowed to loot the treasury’; but if His 
Elgin is prepared to face the problem boldly it iy not —— rode this: 
expenditure, and we trust that His Excelleney will not be ‘deterrad from 
his duty in this behalf simply because Lord Lansdowne has left him a: 
legacy. Let us hope that Lord Elgin will make a bold effort to rise ‘above Sd 
disgraceful state of things and bane a name in the Indian history, which fo: 3 
internal reforms may safely challenge comparison with that of Lord Bentitick.: 
This is just the time when such reforms are urgently needed. If. a8 stated b y 
Mr. Westland, the efficiency of the administration ot the country is in danger 
of being seriously injured by the severe straits to which the Eu: officials 
are being put on abeount of their daily dwindling incomes, the best course! 18 
to dispense with their services altogether and to substitute them by those “of 4 
cheaper Native agency, which would cheerfully accept such salaries as the 
finances of the country can afford to pay. This was just what Lord 2 
proposed and did in 1828, and the experiment may well be repeated in 1804. 
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„. The Daydn Prakdsh, (14) of the 5th March, in its ‘English | 4 
writes: Government have excluded, cotton 1 it from the import ; 


taxed now. Why are they excluded? Mr. “Westland has an excuse _ 
but, on the very face of it, it bears the stamp of lameness.’ In e “eotton - 
goods. Mr. Westland avers that Government will have to levy ‘ai ‘excise 
duty upon the indigenous eotton goods. And it cannot be denied,“ he says, | 
that the re- imposition of such duties would’ provoke a demand for counter 
vailing excise upon all cotton goods manufactured in India.“ Now in the first 
place, we really cannot see the necessity for sticking to the so-called cotton 
duty policy.“ Why should a tax levied upon imported cotton goods nebessitate 

a countervailing’ excise upon indigenous piece gobds? And even if, for the sake 

of the theory of free trade, we grant that such a countervailing: tax will have 0 

be levied, we certainly think that the excuse t forth by Mr. Westland as’to* ee. 
the difficulty of taxing the cotton goods manufactured in the Native Statey ‘ix: 
lame. We, however, really contend that there is no necessity of — 8 


me 
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ing excise being imposed at all. But in trying to pull to Mr. West f 
land's arguments for not including cotton yarns in the taxable porn we ate 1 


g to pull to pieces a sham. The real thing that is behind is the 
the Lancashire members in the House of 5 It is, in fact, a ase 
in which justice is being trampled down for the sake of Lancashire: votes. 
an England has conscience,” said our Vice-Chancellor the other day; > but it tite 
‘his attention, we think, to add that England has a ence’ wht 
cares more for England, and even for her slightest interests, than for justic 
India’s welfare. If India is to be governed for India and not for 
why should the Government of India care to satisfy the Lancashire voters at the 
expense of the Indian rayat? But no: The English dener in India qe 
mare ee tha ae mee damm kur Hine of tise Laden e 
all: in all to them. In the interests uf the Indian e. 
ports ought to be taxed along with other it 
A the total value of the imports: of the 
tranga fiscal palicy that makes the: r 
he list Tee tared. I 


de 


| as to put — — —— thus 
to f traders. However; this is ne — 
ben just now. Our main con 
Ide from the new — dn. We 


ä — — the —— of the Secretary of State; who ahowe: all thing, 
seems) f care for the Lancashire voters, and, on die other hand, he cannot hegin 
retrenchment of expenditure by abolishing the compensation allowance granted to 
the European servanta, for the simple reason that such a step would give tise to: 
diseontent in the official ranks, Really speaking, if Lord Elgin has at heart the 
welfare of the country, if he cares for justice and for humanity, he should set aside 
the Lancashire voters on the one hand and the official ranks on the other. If at 
any time it is most, imperatively necessary for a Viceroy to stick. to justice and to 
hig. 3 y it is the present time. A little firmness, manifested at such a juncture 
will go a long way to establish. his reputation as a benevolent and justice-loving 
Viceroy. He will inspire feelings of gratitude into the hearts of his subjects, and 
we, think that any Viceroy ought to. —— that far more than the discontent raised 
in the hearts of ab a handful of, Lancashire! ders or of the ranks and files of Indian 
offlaials. One more point in Mr. Westland's speech is remarkable, and that is 
his announged proposal for doubling the tax 1 vied upon petroleum. Petroleum, 
as everybody is aware, is an article that is consumed by even the poorest of the 
poor; and to tax such an article is really a very impolitic step. It is, in fact, 
tazing the poor peo people in India for their light. The Presidency Association 
has ce done well in pointing out the flagrant injustice of the step. The 
Sudhdrak (22) of the same date expresses the same sentiments.] 


4. The Gujardti (101) of the 4th March, in its English columns; writes :— 
We are glad the Bombay Presidency Association has already sent a brief, but 
— and. vigorous — the non · im position of an import duty on 
2 cotton. goods. which do nat enter into competition with Indian prod uots. 
posed. tariff will hamper the ind development of Indian manu- 
— and is tantamount to a bounty on ‘untaxed imported manufactures. 
* is extensively used by the poorer classes; and the doubling of the 
post will be no small. hardship upon them. The finer, classes of 
impo rted 4 goods are purchased by the rich, and the imposition of a reason - 
able fe dut on them 1 be entirely free from the objections to which the 
— — levy is open. The proposed remedy is simply a temporary 
palliative, and it is a N that the Secretary of State should sacrifice the 

ent interests in deference to the interested clamour of 

\cashire. ._We do * know if Government intend increasing the income-tax. 
If.s0, they ought, in fairness to the owners of poor incomes, to raise the. present. 
taxable minimum. The time has arrived -when the Native community ought 
to make its voice heard in an.emphatic manner against the injustice that is 
about to be perpetrated at the expense of the impoverished people of India, The | 
Indian as well as Anglo-Indian opinion is at one in demanding the re-impesition ' 
of import duties all round, and the sooner. both communities: sent in a pink. 
protest, the better for the interests of all. , 


5. The same paper, in its English: columns, writes We be to: 
Mr. Westland’s contention that the fall in exchange is the only, or 
even the principal, cause of the present fiscal embarrassment; nor do we 
find it possible to reconcile ourselves to the argument put forward for the 
exclusion of all cotton goods from the proposed levy. The difficulties alluded 
to by Mr. ‘Westland in levying a countervailing ercise on cotton goods 
2 — — overnm 8 urage x 
higher coun arns er qualitias of: 
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causing distress, it would go far to meet the serious financial pi 

India has to face: We know of nothing that will 80 injure the 

the British rule as to have the people believe that the welfare of 

sacrificed: to All the pockets of Lancashire manufacturers, and eee 

— ends. 14 5 Oe) Manar Mn ATA a we As 
7. The Gujarat mitra (102) of the Ath March; in its Bo 

tes It is easy to understand how sttongly have the intere 

manufacturer prevailed with the India Office, ‘when Mr. Westlai 

lessly tells us that Her Majesty's Government “are not prepared at present to 

sanction the inclusion of cotton yarns or cotton fabrics among the articles 

declared liable to duty.“ Mr. Westland’ brings forward a fl excuse for 

excluding these articles by talking of the so-called difflculties of taxing 1 

in Native States and the product of hand-looms As à matter of fact; mills in 

Native States do very little weaving and the hand-looms there as weil as in 

British territories are on à par ‘with each other; the ot Are of a coarser’ 

kind, and, in the same way, the yarn spun in both terxitories it; as 

of the low count. A five duty on piece goods which are 


— 


imported into India to the v us of something ‘like'twenty-five:krors: would 
have given any valid reason for complaint to the advocate of free-trade.: Lord 
Kimberley, in reply: to the Lan e deputation that waited upon him the! 
other day, said that. “the moment: had not yet a for making 80 co 
in their policy as to re-impose the duties on oo ton goods im 
It is a pity that a statesman of Lord Kimberley 8. sy 
ngs could be capable of u such impudent nonsense. , 
as oe wll see that the Bombay Presidency. Association has already : 
We hope all Huropeans and Natives will unite in ra 
b the. present injustice... PGR, BYES 
a (24), in its issue of the 4th March, refers to the 
reply said to have been given to a dept 
Lord — meg 5 — tos from the Manchester manufacturers by 


depntation. fur v ol te — ia to the cere that 
on the sub 


duty on 


—— taro! hendved years ago to pes a ade on Ihdian 
proper — — a who u s from this 
ly of Lord Kimberley the po rerument of India in one of its 
ts ought to feel use Englieh piece goods. Though it is not 
— at the present moment t npel Gov Hann en, 
we can make a 
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i suicidal — to join in a movement again 
‘bute in the lenst tosits displacement and to the restoration of the Conservatives, 


| evineing 


draw tho attention of Government to the negessity of its prot 


Lern racular bees og ut to be aware of it. Vibe Libefelas welkad| 
sate quite powerless before the Lancashire interests, and if 
a been in power at the time it would nit have been able 
otton duties. The Liberal party has already conferred several 

Which has more to expect from it hereafter, and it would be 
st that party and to contri- 


whose regime has been well-known for the disadvantages: suffered by India. 
he Anglo- Indians express great wrath at the exclusion of the cotten duties, 
thy for Native interests; but their real object in doing this 
to be, 10h to bring the Liberal Government, which they consider as 
ir opponent, into bad odour; 2ndly, to save themselves from an increase in 
poe which would not be resorted to were the cotton duties re-imposed ; 
vr to draw away the attention of the Natives from the exchange com- 

tion allowance improperly granted by Lord Lansdowne’s. Government 

by raising an outcry against the exclusion of thé cotton duties. The Natives ought 
to strongly protest. against the compensation allowance and the enormously in- 
creased State expenditure. The people pf. Caleutta did this at a abi mas 
the other day, and Bombay ought to do the same. 


10. The Jdm-e-Jamshed (181), in its issue of the 5th March, says Ib! is 
said that a reduction to the extent of about Rs. 40,000 

A K so iol te in the annual! expenditure on the Bombay Mint is 
Bombay, to be made from the Ist of April next in conse- 
quence of the discontinuance of silver coinage for 

the present. In effecting this reduction, if it is to be made, it would be 
Fran se * TR the. office of the Mint Master, entrusting his duties to his 
et Master, and effect a reduction of about Rs. 30, 000 

ee ry a single stretch, than to discharge a number of clerks and artizans 
and exact heavy work from the remaining establishment, The Minti Master’s 
org is not a sinecure and the present ineumbent has rendered valuable services; 


he being a commissioned officer could be provided with another post, 


ging in to him a larger monthly —— than he now receives. 


| eae bring’ 
: be — that Government * see m to abe pf and e ont this 


suggestion. 


11. The Bombay Siméchdr (111), in its issue of the 10th March; ‘ocikthitns 
. a communication from Mr. Ismael Khän, a resident 
; A comp plaint of the British of Pretoria, South African Republic, dated the 18th 
ndian traders in the Trans- ur e Te | ) * 
vaal, Southern Africa. January last, in which the correspondent complains +— 
| The Indian traders in the Republic of the Transvaal 
in South Africa have not yet been granted redress of their grievance. They have 
been subjected to annoyances by the Transvaal Government, the natives of the 
Transvaal and the English traders residing therein, and all these are resolved upon 
driving the Indian traders out of the Transvaal. The English traders are jealous 
of the Indians for their selling goods cheap and want to get rid of them. After 
giving a brief history of the past persecutions, tlie correspondent states :—On 
the 29th December last notices were served upon the Indian traders by the 
Transvaal Government that if they did not leave the city and remove to 
“Tukeshan ’’—a place outside the ci city set apart for the ice of labourers 
and Kafirs—and did not cease to trade in the — before the 29th January 1894, 
steps would be taken to give effect to the Government: resolution on the — 
The ‘correspondent — the British Government to rotect them from the 
unjust persecutions to which they have been subjected. The Samdohdr 8 
that the grievance of the Indian traders — not have been 7 
Indian and Home Governments, and requests the leaders of N ative s 
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ng the Briti h 
Indian subjeots in the Transvaal. | tte! 0 


19; The Gujardti (101) of the 4th Mach, in its English columns; 
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begun to cultivate eedulously shoes of fe 
-when they are evisive on atastadtory, Are wD. 
oritioism. In this way «their. sdondneh, is now; open to public 
are thus made more or leas responsible to the public, in cases 
-sures or policy requires explénation or is h Dan 
con much ree the sensitive merves.of L Aud 


1 obe will be resented Peete One: mame of rae . 
admits of no dbubt. Bat it is a question whether the new Wen 
ber to such a retrograde and: mischievous propose. 
13. As instances of the oppression! of the ineoms · tar 7 5 a) 
Oi) ee etl) 0 rated (11), in ite ewa of the Beli M 
tiucome- rod r W. ty 11 ‘te che ‘Collection’ ‘of Res 
Wet. Buimiappa Vyeukappa of Onli vnd, a: 

Nawalgund Täluka of the Dhärwär District; and a like sam from 1400 hat a 
Janoba, hotel-keepers in Dhärwär, and ohserves: It is surprising that Govern- 
ment should pay no attention to che manner in which the rayutd are 

aas Still what has been’ ae doce! is not al a ee sedi 
ö on in different; places in order to open 
and ultimately those of Government, und then there: will remain 
do suffer from. Till then we bannot but say tbat what 1 going on njedlinght. 


14. The Kaiser-e-Hind (103), in its irsue of the 4th hi — Ast of 
e a Europeans charged with the murder of, 
iscarriage of jus- hee: um gry wine ihe: results of their 2 


tice in, cases in w yt Euro- 
peaus axe accused bat murder- 


pea 
ing Natives of Ind 
25 aerate . a — 


of maligning Europeans: wien they peak elne, 15 n. In 
— the Natives there was miscarriage. of justice, in these Cases. Wek 
in "Parliament. 


Provincial em ov keep a 
actions of all Criminal. sal Gent and take severe notice of 
injustice, Unfortunately such notice is not rep tr. bor 

ians indulge in arbitrary acts w rate the feelings of; the 
‘Natives towards them, [The Ediν,ihṽa kt 144). vin 24 issue of the th 
enpresses similar sentiments, and adds: —Amengst the numero it 
anne et obey British: lam between ropeana and. N. ao fer) 

. ot nye e is prohibited from 
n offenders 
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U., The. — ora vill continue to be 
xck — — paid. But the poor people 
| service ens on CNET OMAR eee nunca aay: 2 
night on nthe — beale of pay. 
16, The Kdside Mumbai (186), in ite issue ot the 9th. — — 
5 With reference to the solar and lunar eclipses that 
Alleged 5 an-. about are to occur during the current month (Ramzän), it 
the coming end of 1 world has been foretold in the Muhammadan religious works 
e „Kyämatnamah“ and “ A’shre Mahashar that these 
eclipses are signs of the coming end of the world and 
Imam Mahadi will make himself known. It has also been stated in the same — 
books as follows: — When there will be excessive evil in the world, when a 
will be more careful of their wealth than of their religion, when faith and reli 
will consist in worship of wealth, when people will spend lavishly in their weg 
name instead of spending money on religious duties in the name of God, when 
—— worship, charity, &c., will be nominal, when the ways of the world will 
and the Nasäräs (Christians) will reign so supreme everywhere that 
they will come so near as Khebar, then Islam will be extremely weak and there 
be disputes and disturbances ‘everywhere. Wars will break out in Shim 
(Syria) and Rum (Constantinople) and there will be no place for the Muham- 
madan to live in in peace. Calamities will occur one after another. At this 
critical time the Muhammadans will go in search of Hazrat Mahadi, who will 
be seen going round the mosque at Makka Sharif, and other events will occur. 
This or gad was written nearly 1,300 years ago and it is to be seen how 
far it be realized. 


17. The Muslim Herald (175), in its issue of the 2nd March, refers to a repre- 

sentation made by some European planters in Behar 

‘Remarks on the representa- to the Government of India Wau ag Government 
tion made to Government by to flix the time and places at which the Muham- j 


European planters in Behar 


in the matter of the sacrifice madans should slaughter cows for sacrifice so as not 
ot cows made by Muham- to injure the feelings of Hindus and give cause to 
madans in India. riots, and observes :—If Government issue an order as 
requested by the planters, it will be considered an 
interference with the 1 of 5 4 of Muhammadan population in India, 
and will surely displease them. It will make the Muhammadans think that the 
Government is against them. It does not become the intelligence and civiliza- 
tion of Europeans to side with the Hindus and make the representation in 
question. They have acted in this matter contrary to the Royal Proclamation 
of 1858. The Euro who have settled in Behar only recently for commercial 
purposes, have no right to interfere with the religion of the Mubammadans. 
Their memorial offend the feelings of the Muhammadans in general. 
The custom of e cows has been in existence for the last 1, 800 years, 
and every Muhammadan has been hitherto observing it in his house without any 
hindrance. How can this be changed now? No Muhammadan can alter what 
is sanctioned by his religion. When even a king cannot alter a Muhammadan 
religious custom, how can others do it? If places for sacrificing cows be fixed 
the Muhammadans will suffer inuch. If the Muhammadans residing in re 
locality ‘were to take the cows through the streets to the place fixed for their 
sacrifice, would not the sight excite the more the feelings of the Hindus 
residing in or passing through that locality? The Hindus want to put a stop 
altogether to the — of sacrificing cows, but the Muhammadans will not 
give it up until t hey are all extirpated. The complaint of the Hindus that 
their religious feelings are injured thereby i is not worthy. of consideration, as the 
practice is not of recent origin, and is very old. ‘The Mühammadaus are ready to 


sacrifice their: y and even lives for the sake of their religion, and es hink 
that the societies: established for the Brotestion. of cows are opposed t 
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pant distirbances:: The riots which 
ten years ure due to the indiffsreno of the“ 
justly both the oommunfties will live in pende, 
European in Behar will have cause to in 
make proper arrangements 
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if Government do not nts" 
they interfere with the religion o of Muhammadans, we net sy 9 
ara sitet Be Ok OS : | 
In alluding to the recent riots Bt po Je gola, the 
of the 28th Fe ruary, say An 
15 2 peg Yeola a little wanting in 8 II in the n 
sin | create disturbances, W N 
plea. The dnn. have been, at all W sss wait tt 
sors, but it is gratifying that the discreet portion U of the aba Wy , 
themselves aloof. The Hindus have uted by the Muhammadan 
from of old, but hitherto they did not defend themselves; now erg are p rioting 
themselves. Before this the Muhammadans fired Hindu temples. and 
persecuted the Hindus, but no Masjids were attacked by the latter. 
Masjids were, however, attacked, and similar was the case ‘at 175 


these places the Muhammadans were aggressors and then thé Hindus gave up 1S 
their inactivity and fired Masjids. It Is now time that the = 
should give up their mischievous habits and résumé friendship with the Hindus; 4 1 
and both should consider if there has been any who has set them by a 


and if the mischief-maker is found out he should be properly dealt wi 


and Muhammadans are brothers and should live amicably. It is said that the = 
Hindus, after suffering for a long time from the indiscretions of the Meaham: | a 
madans, applied to the authorities for redress, which they did not get. This 9 
encouraged the Muhammadans to become unmanageable, and then the Hindus 7 
defended themselves. It is to be hoped that both the communities will open their 1 
eyes to the real state of things, free themselves from the power of third Parties eg 


e 


a ie 


by bringing about amity between themselves and obtain permanent security for 
themselves. It is surprising that while under Muhammadan rule no such disturb- 


we 
a? 
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2 and riots occurred, they should have taken place under the i rate of . 
ng nd. : 1 N > Aah 5 
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19. The Tesari (50), in its issue of the 6th March, says: — The sééountot ane 
arrests and trials at Yeola published by. the local 
Conduct of the Bombay the Rdghav Bhushan, the manner in whic 


2 


. referenee Barve, a wealthy resident of Yeola, was arrested ay a 
condenined. 8 aid Bombay, afford clear evidence of what is going on at 1 
the former place and how heed less Lord Harris and 5 
members of his Executive Council are of the injustice that is: being done before * 
their eyes. In the Yeola matter the whole blame has been proved to lie entirely | a 
on the shoulders of Government officers, and if e take no notice of it 1 
there would be nothing wrong in saying that the days of u misrule have . 
recurred. Nobody thought that the Governor of Bomba bis Coancillors a 
were so impenetrable, but all doubt on the point is being dispelled. We regret aa 
very much that the Bombay Government should not know that Mr. Winter's ae 
at reconciliation are not likely to be successful. We are afraid the a 
shriess of Government i is likely to strengthen the ill-f existing in the 2 
of the people. Government are not 80 ‘sénseless as not to ‘know that e a 
officers whose mistakes led to the ‘riots, | 3 
riot! cases, will, without considering the ‘equity er wise Ss 
8; f te the parties who went a as Ml This i 
ones of Government 3 seen through even by a boor. I. 
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, strengthen the germ of these riote instead of ryt 
885 B souvenir of his = want of meetin wkt whatever: rim ** 
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tween the two si a oat Bo at 
N to deal with the question, being 
n lng sa in his own 
isregarded, but 


8 I gran ted on 
e less than even suspi- 
0 1 inhabitants of an important nding in the Deccan are being 

80 dealt with, it betrays almost a culpable inaptitude on the ** of Government 
not to dondescend even to contradict the statements so confidently made in the 
Native Fee or if they cannot be contradicted, to promise redress to the injured. 
Is the erament waiting to see the truth through its own official eyes? If 


‘80, it may well wait forever. It is conduct like this that unsettles the "faith j in 
the justice and firmness of the British administration, and we once more earnestly | 


beseech Lord Harris not to be a party to any measure, active or passive, 
which is calculated to bring about this mischievous result. Some of our néw 


members of the Legislative Council may do well to bring to the notice of His 
Excellency the gravity of this situation. 


2. Writing about the Yeola riots, the Poona Vaibhav (67), in ita i lasue of 
the 4th March, says :—-The Hindus of Yeola have, 
. of 1 * ong int ana for: the last six — made strenuous efforts to 
6 Anglo-Indian officials. get redress of their grievances, but they have not 
: only not obtained redress, but have reel vod rude and 
threatening replies from the 8 official At last, riots having broken out 
as was forecast by them, P suffered much, yet Hindus alone are 
— gged by the officials bef licial tribmnale.as the accused, and this 
niniy shows how ee lo- Indian officers of Government ; ape. 
Mus loss of life and pro ip ieee Lee Le ee 
the part of Mr. Winter, Collector of Näsik, who is now making attem 
about an amicable settlement between the Hindus and Musalmans of 1 
do not disapprove of his exertions, but seeing that even while tryi 
about reconciliation he has not given: up his one-sided. behnviour, Wo feel 
‘disgusted with the conduct of Ang lo- Indian officials We are very sor that such 
ee, deten cf serving to be 3 — the wished for compromiise: between 
ly e unneoessary suspicion in the minds of the 
d Government. The representatives of the Hindus in 
wer e * 7. ae 
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burning nati discontent among the — Thom will 
Will Mr. Winter, who fens to artial 8 
show what arrangements he has made with reference ‘to che 

mans similar to those made by him in te matter of tho. 
ments? To us this oppressive o eher appears to ha this 
Government or their officials aim at none but the 
meek, loyal and harmless. Does not this indicate that under 1 
the British rulers who conquer and rule a country ‘by the sword, one cannot. live | 
meekly, loyally and harmlessly ? It is never possib 1e ie 25 0 f WS 
the sword and are afraid of lawless conduct on the 
bind the KI hand and foot, and it is also beyond Gist 
ruler shall have tranquillity in bis kingdom. ate bos : 
officials do not cease to be partial it is a ssible to eff 
between the two teat « oommunities of Yeola or any thier 19 
as it is desirable in the interests of the Hindus as Well as the Wahn 
reconciliation should be effected, and since Government ‘offi ad e 
adopting the right means to secure it, behave in such 3 manner 3 ae to foment’ 
quarrels between the two communitiés, it is meet that the erg ‘Of “the” 
communities concerned should concert ‘indey endent measures to’ “effect an 
amicable settlement. At present neither the us nor the Mu i have’ 
any authority, the whole of it being centred in the hands of Lore viz., the’ 
English, who will not be in mourning if either of the two communities: be 
annihilated altogether. The Government will neither be sorry nor glad if the 
Hindus and Musalmans quarrel and kill each other or do da to each othet’s 
property; the parties concerned alone will have to rue their differe 
castes or races are being equally pounded in the Englishn 
is vain to expect that one class will be pounded finely: and th ill escape 
the: process. Every one must war aru, t the fate Stall j is the same. It is not 
therefore wise that the two races should quarrel between themselves and let a 
third party have an opportunity of depriving them both. of what they are quar- 
relling for. We are ali the children of the same soil. We ourzelves must look t 
our interests, and if we do so consistently with loyalty to the British Government 
we.shall never incur their displeasure. Those Anglo-Indians who foment qua 
amongst ug are not liked either by the discreet portion of the British publie or by 
Her Gracious Majesty the Queen, and it is wise that we should disregard 
their advice and promote our own interests and. reflect credit on the Government 
of the Queen, 


22. The Native Opinion (17) of the 4th March, in its English columt 5 
writes: To make a rule that without permission 
Order i * mee as Yeole vie obtained a month previously no music can be played 
mdsiosl instruments on pub. on a public road is, one might well say, tantamount 
lic roads disapproved f.. to asking people either to give up all their eeremonies or 
| dance attendance at a Kacheri for a month for the said 
permit. Under what law, human or divine, a man is to be deprived of his 
liberty in matters which concern his religious or social well-being, we do not 
know. We are afraid our Muhammadan friends at Yeola. seem to drive rather 
a hard bargain with the Hindus. They must remember that, after all, the 
European officials are mere birds of . caring only for pecuniary c 
petence, whereas the Hindus and the Muhammadans have lived side by: side, Kc 
centuries. and have 80 wd live hereafter. Lot them ink fon: a momens of Ah 


aud the very thought ‘will send a thrill of horror: throu 
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pra Hindus on the part of those who. have issued this rule! „The bule 

5 bare been made with a view to trample down the religious rigùhts of the 
— — — the — who. obey with pro- 

euere orders of auch officers... * ano le b ibe Per 
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Pe Hindus pe net there is no reason cy the 
Bites of cows in, their 1725 0 should not also be found 


aa as 1 is an infection of riots spreading from one tbe to 5 so the 
emic of grievous and inexcusable blunders on the part of Government is 
8 extending i in various directions. We have done our duty in drawing the 
attention. of Government to a step that waa so apt to be misconstrued, and has, 
aga matter of fact, been misconstrued, and to us it is, indeed, a matter of deep 


regrat and painful surprise that recent events have not yet impressed upon Gov- 
snore the absolute necessity. of firmness and impartiality. 


25. A correspondent, writing from Yeolato the Nasik Vritt (62) of the Srd 
March, says: —It is well-known that the present policy 
Here indiscriminate arrest of preventing the repetition of a disturbanoe is to in- 
1 respectable. Hindus at disoriminately arrest and punish respectable Hindus and 
sola in oopnection with the to bring them into. disrepute. On the authority of 
recent riots and an appeal to to bring them pu n theauthority of the 
Hindu pleaders to render statements made by Musalmans the police at Yeola 
* legal assistance gratia have lodged serious. false charges against about 500 
respectable Hindus, The liberal - minded and patriotic 
Hindu. cadre who wish to render legal assistance for the protection of ee 
Yeola Hindus ought.to come to Yeola and help them as much as they 
The Muhammadans have received from Bombay every sort of help, inc . 
provisions. It will be sufficient if the Hindus get only legal assistance. They 
will never forget the obligations of the noble - minded e who will an them 


in their present difficulties. 


26. The Native Opinion (17) of the sth March, in its English collin 
writes :—Hearing painful accounts from Yeola now 
. gay oniny 2 2 almost sickens one's heart, and one fails to know why 
* pPouoe 
in arresting in Bombay a the local Government, with whom the peace and 
man from Yeola without a safety even of particular localities ought to weigh con- 
warrant end sending him off siderably, should show such tender regard for a set of 
n of his ill. officials who have failed so unutterably in maintain- 
ness 5a doctor. 
ing peace and order at a comparatively very small 
Indeed, the prestige of a service has some significance, but be it remem+ 
that it cannot outweigh imperial interests. Be that as it may, an ‘off: 
er of Yeola tribulations has shown us how even presidential policemen are 
often the victims of fraternal sympathies. A Yeola gentleman stayed in Bom- 
bay to make some khatpat on behalf of the unsympathised Hindus. Somehow 
he was called upon to show cause why he should not be bound rr a 
and is said to have entered into a personal recognimance pear 
— the Magistrate on an appointed day to answer the said — nfor- 
tunately he fall ill and had to send to the Magistrate a doctor’s certificate. . The 
date of his postponed; but again he fell ill and sent a fresh 
certificate to inform the Magistrate of his illness. The Bombay police, 
were instruoted. it is eh pats up fname 808 § send Res 8 e 
8 rmed with a warrant, the 1 take him up: 
ted. one 50 at a Ren DoW, W 5 05 one ves 


| red . in “a 2 e Ae 
ree pees, force: en 1 : poss! . om Pina es et B 
een 2 to the rage ea te : 
gumd hir 41) in its issue of the 7th March, Mi. Perois 
Mehta there was nobody on the committee to duly pe san ee 
Mr. Aga Ali Shah and Mr. Vijbhukandag ¢ ig to take v inte 
pubbio matters, and hence their opinion is is likely to carry lit le w May the 
uBlic. Brigadier-Genpral Budgen, Mr. Campbell, Mr. Cooper, ie 8 
r. Cotton and Mr. Douglas have taken a part in putting down the late Bom 
riota, and their minds do not appear to have got rid of the 3 
ainpleasant recollections caused by. those. disturbances 
by some of them and appended to the committee's repor : el 
thereof, have supported the proposal for the increase,o pol 
the belief that riots are a, yery, common purrence at Bomb il 
stand, to reason, that Brigadier-General,, Budgen, à great military a , 
should be asked to give his opinion on a munięi al matter. lik e an, in J 
the police. There is little hope of; Mr, O. mpbell, who is given to express opi 
and perform acts against educated Natives with great + vehemence, consi dering 
the subject with calrfiness and foresight. Mr. Vincent is an iet as 


the {proposal for the increase of the Police force has en from him pe i 
Opimion in the matter is therefore of little value! The only ground at bed 
by the committee for the increase of the 9 is thas, the 888595 f Or ee, Wae 905 
found’ insufficient’ to suppress the great riots ef August last. This grow * 
however, quite worthless. The strength of the the poe force ought to be ann 


hot according to unusual occurrences like! rding to the 
wants of the city. Tf the suppression 0 1050 riots is to de the standard of 
strength of the police, there could never be à fixed | standard, as riots might be 
more ‘or less extensive on different occasions. ‘According to the opinion 6f 
Angle-Indians of Mr. Campbell's stamp, not only riots, but’ the agitations made 
by educated Natives to obtain new concessions and other movements ought 
also to be taken into account in fixing the police strength! In no city of the 
-civalized countries where far more extensive disturbances than the late Bombay 
riots frequently occur, has the strength of the police force been fixed’ to provide 
for the suppression of these unusual occurrences. Military help is called in to 
suppress the riots, and after their suppression no demand is made for an increase 
in the police force, while the authorities punish the rioters and remove the 
ous hat gave rise to the disturbance. In Bombay we had quite different 
nce last year. The police was not sufficiently active to prevent the bri 
40 ‘of the riots; Government did not asvertain the causes of the riots and did not 
adopt preventive measures for the future; and now an attempt has been n 
to impose an additional burden on the people in the shape of ‘ait inerense in the 
police force. It is, therefore, the duty of the Corporation to enter à strong but 
respectful protest against the proposal, suggesting at the same time that the 
dest and east t Fay to preserve the peace of the city is to y 
ge * nen to become volunteers, and. the citizens ought, at a pu ie mee 
by o e means. to ‘lend full su pport to the proceedings of 
75 aco 2 ter. [The a Sodagar (208), 3 am its issue of 
x ae e | a dannen 
2. In alluding to the separate minute.in dicted by, Mr. 0 Oar 
saat 7 — 71 in we ator be ed TOPO 
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mt mad the Wah bis, and Euglish-knowing g Paris, „Rrahmins, 

At Bh tin bare so become as proved byt the oo. protection 

ocistions support em. Mr: Campbell also sees danger in educated 
Hindus, rity are * e ae and patriots. The above instances 
of Mr. Campbell’s learning and. foresight are enough to tire the reader. He- 
seems, to have a, horror.of educated Natives, and either on dccount. of the 
sights seen by him at the recent Bombay riots or for some other reason he has 
not been able to.calmly consider the 4 of the proposed increase in the 
Bombay police force. [The J dm-e-Jamshed (131) of the same date expromes 
similar sentiments. | | 


29. A correspondent, writing to the Bodh Sudhakar (a0) in its issue of 

the 7th March, states that on the night of the 18th 

a charge of assaulting February last a certain resident of Sinnar, who had 
2 2 1 N he Jodged for the night at a temple at the town of Amalner 

Bangen Distri. in the Khéndesh District, was severely assaulted by 

rsons named Kadu Patil, Talpajee and others under 

the direction of Khanderäo, Patil of Amainer ; explains the cause of the assault, 

saying that the person who was assaulted complained to the Mémlatdar about 

the Chief Constable of Amalner having threatened to handcuff him for giving 

false information about a theft, and the Chief Constable had on the very day, 

Vvix., the 13th of February, said to him that he would take revenge on him; 


and requests the Collector of Khändesb to kindly enquire into the matter. 


30. The Hitechchhu (129) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 8th March, 

observes :—At midnight on Monday last, a carriage 

A highway robbery: * containing four passengers, one of whom was a female, 

tho vill Talak⸗ r 2 * was proceeding from the village of Bäreja in the 

abad Date A ed“ Paskroi Täluka of the Ahmedabad District to the 

elty of Ahmedab when the passengers were attacked 

and robbed of property worth about Ra. 150 near the village of Aslali. The 

driver of the cart tried to oppose the, robbers, but he was seriously hurt in the 

conflict and. died yesterday. It is strange that the highway robbery should have 

taken place in the close vicinity of the police station at Aslali, and that the 
— are not yet traced. | 


PART II. Education. 


31. With reference to the observation made by His Excellency Lord 
Harris in his address at the recent distribution of 

His Excellency Lord Harris’ prizes to the students of the Victoria Jubilee Techni- 
38 Teckiiesd RA 22 cal Institute, that most of the students who had 
as a sugeess, commented successfully passed their examinations at thie insti- 
ren. tution had j ——— employment and the Institute 
was a success, the Jam- e- Jumshed (131), in its issue of 

the 5th March, says: — With due deference to His Excellency the Governor and 
the Board of Directors, it must be said that the public observes with regret that 
the hopes formed of the Instityte at its creation have not been realized, and that 
there is no likelihood of those hopes being fulfilled so long as an appropriate 
change is not effected in the college curriculum. It was the “a expect- 
ation of the people of Bombay that the Institute would turn out erent, sorts 
of artists and artizans who would set up on their own account, and not engineers 
and masters for employment in cotton and other mills. These mills could 
get engineers and masters before the Technical Institute came into exi 


and it cannot be said that those produced at the Institute are uncommonly 
superior to the engineers and masters brought up outside its walls so as 
to justify the large outlay on the institution. Under such circumstances 
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it won not ) 
His Excellency 
the annual sum of 

lieye that the 


proper to style the institution a success which was mare 
ent aid than the University. The preference shown b 
tie ( Governor to this Institute over the University for granti: 
Hs. 5,000 furnishes one more 1 15 to the publ ged 
U Speco desire to higher edu cation ‘ 105 5 
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spear be artists atid art, that aig up ae own 
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Dr. Bhündärkar „ at 
the last Con vobatibn of: the: . 
Bombay W 


fallo 

+ (YOM get. 
our college 
course when you became father I. two children? 83rd, what wens t n 
of different examinations when you took 

flies compared to the present standards, which are ele death, werd they 
not quite worthless compared to the present crushing standards ? 5th, when you 
were studying, did you subsist: upon rice and butter milk, or something else 
6th, how many times a day did vou play at crick t:and tennis like the 
and how many times in a year did you take physical exercise in the open air 5 
7th, the graduates of the present day meddle with politics ; did you ever) taueli 
upon that subject? Sth and 9th, if the standards of examinations Were, 48. a 
difficult in your time as they are at present, could you: have retained till nom 1 
your high, intellect, and could, you have lived so long after pee: aun e 

examinations, to carry on researches in arts and literature? 


33. The ‘Darbar Patrika (118), in its issue ol the 5th March, ae 
The reasons assigned by Dr. Bhändärkar for the premature deaths of educated. 
Natives are not altogether incorrect ; he has, however, omitted to mention a 
few chief points in this Seeg The vice of drinking. has been one of. the. 
principal causes of the ruin of the educated. and uneducated Natives. The use 
of spirituous drinks by those who do not take | nutritious, food ner, on serious. 
complaints, often vesiitting in premature death. Teachers of primary schools 
getting a monthly salary of about Rs. 10 use spirituous drinks, and it is not 5 
surprising that more educated people, in their false notions of reformed practices, 
should indulge in them. To effect an improvement it is n to give: 
special. attention to the moral and religious training of the students. 


34. Tue Am- e uma bed 43), in its issue of the 9th March, says be 
annual distribution of prizes at the Réjkumér 

Dissstistsstlen expressed , at Réjkot does not attract now-a-days the wee p aa | 
of ps tn — at tion as it did in prem. years, . f e e 
made on the subject. "the objects with which it * been es beet Caen ce 
his institution, but, th 458 fen 15 10 + Eden h E tiny — = 
t ins ution, u eir on n so much taken u 
pleasures, amusements fiend diver ions that. several ‘of. these Chiefs and Pringes 
have little time to o the. administration, of their r and. * — 
accomplishment of if pat a of their subjects. Several of them, frequently; 
visit Europe, 5 in England for a long time, or reside at hill sanitariums or 
large cities, g the greater part of the year. The administration of Native 
States in, tinploved büt the credit of this belongs to the able Karbhérie secured 
a a audit to the r themselves. 95 ta 42 students in — 
College during the last year, and no increase see v0 . N 
— of the * for several yer eo ithe 
an expensive affair or some other 
of the College, io inlet oor Sha clan hasbeen pe 
ing boys for the Matriculation Examination of the Bombay Uni ver it 
dor not L that — Obiete ant) ren to the educ pati 


the; 
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dueation 9s, would prepare them for rn politic 
adir . OM gi I th are matrieulated ere they woul 1 80 to. 
becoming, barri and 


. ) a0 
is. for becoming bar nd their doing so would, be of little service. 
to 


t ollege ordinary | knowledge of the verna- 
ale I imparted, to the students, and an attempt should 
JD | BIAS | conyey to them such knowledge as would r ke them elfloien t 
! imix gi t tors. They should. be ta ht; the higher ö ects of history, logic, 
solitical. economy, &., and during the vacations a practical, knowledge of the 
AAminidtration shouki be conveyed to them in British territories. When a prince 
becomes the chief of his State, his younger brothers, cousins and other rela- 
tions should become his Kärbhäris and other officials, and education to the latter 
ought to be given, keeping in view this object, and such sort of work would be 
more beneficial to them and their States than their becoming barristers and 

sending their life in ease and idleness or in British service.. Few or none of 
the. Käthiswär Princes have taken service in their States hitherto, and such a 
state ought not to continue any longer. 4 
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PART ITI.— Native States. 


-85. A correspondent of the Gujardt Dar pan (100), in its issue of the 8th 
pea n March, observes :—The es pe ae 15 the Settlement 
complaint againsy ins Department of the Ba tate has caused great 
alten A — amongst the subjects of the State. Devkaran 
Les e Jagrut; a bard of: the village of Hamod, appeared on 
the 2nd instant before the Agent to His Excellency the Viceroy at Baroda with 
a pan of live coals on his head and complained that his land measuring 100 bighds 
had been annexed by Mr. Elliot, that he was summoned to an office and forved 
by a Vahivatdér to passa Kabuläyat by vonfining bim in a room without 
giving him any food, that he was unable to bear the torture and tried to commit 
suicide by stabbing himself with a large knife in the abdomen, that a portion 
of the intestines came out, that he was kept in hospital for treatment for a 
month, that he was subsequently sentenced to one month’s imprisonment, that 
after his release from the prison he made several applications on the subject to 
the authorities without effect, that about a fortnight ago a Vahivatdér went to 
his house, drove him and his family out of it, attached his whole property and 
sold it by auction, and that he and his family were starving. 


86. The Kachchha Samdchdr (182), in its issue of the 5th March, 


Alleged bar ge n i eh ie 3 the —4 e the 
: i police not to keep the ace in its e for more 
u e ae, = ver, than 3 days and with the permission of a Mogistratenot 
more than 15 days, completing the investigation into the case within that time, 
and yet in some cases the accused have been kept in custody, with the permission 
of istrates, for about 8 months. The accused do not get cooked food as 
long as they are in the custody of the police, and what they do get is insufficient 
to satisfy their hunger. Last year, in the case of the murder of Malian Abdala 
Saliani the accused were committed for trial two months after their arrest 
although sufficient evidence was ready long before that; so also in the case 
of grievous hurt which followed the above, the accused were detained iu custody 
for a long time. Recently the accused in a case of assault between Ghela 
Kushälchand and Purshotam Ashkaran were discharged by the police after 


they were kept in custody for a few days. Justice is also costly and is not to 
be had promptly. 


G. M. Sa THE, 


Reporter on the Native Press. 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, Br OGD een, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 13th March 1894. 
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REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS PUBLISHED IN BERA’ 
WEEK ENDING 10H MAROH 1804. 


Names of Newspapers, . 


1 


Anoro-MARA“T tri. 


‘The Pramod Sindhu ... | Umradwati (Amraoti).. 
„ Vaidarbha... vii . Alcola ves 
„ Varhad (Berar) Samachar Do. 


MARA TRI. 


The Shetakari i. ide . . Umrawati (Amrdoti).,, Monthly 


„ Shuddha Var badi... . Akola... | Weekly 


The Vaidarbha (2), in its issue of the 8rd March, says :—On looking to the 
amount and nature of the work done by some of the 
Necessity for u legislative leaders and “law-brokers” at Amrdoti, one will 
n consider it necessary to have for the province of Berar 
a law similar to that proposed by the Panjéb Govern- 
ment, making law-brokerage a criminal offence. At least five per cent. of 
the cases go to Court simply owing to the khatpat of these brokers. Had it not 
been for them, these cases would never have gone to Court and poor people would 
have been saved much expense and trouble. The business of these touts is more 
successful at Amrüoti than at any other place in the province. We recommend 
the subject for the earnest consideration of the local Government. 


G. M. SATHE, 


Reporter on the Native Press. 
fice of the Reporter on the Native Press, | 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 13th March 1894. 
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Bombay Legislative Council: 
A request to His Excellency Lord Harris to hold a meeting of the — 
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Vrittadhära one me one * 
Vritias4r ... 100 one eed se 
Vritt Sudha... see one BOE ove 
Vy4péri eee eee eee eee eee Poona eee ee eee 


ANGLO-GUJARA T1. 


The Gujarat Darpan ... nes 280 Surat ies „ Bi-weekly __... 
101 99 Gujarati eee eee see see sec Bombay eee ees Weekly see eee 
102 „ Gujarét Mitr’ .., * ote Surat a 612275 * 
103 99 Kaiser-e-Hind 500 eee eee eee Bombay eee eee Do. eee eee | 
104 „ Kéthidwdr New.. . Rdjkot... .  ...| Bi-weekly ‘oe a 
105 „ Sury& Prakdésh ... 15 ae on aa a „„ 


GusaRa'T!. 


The Ahmedabad Times 


| Weekly ... we 9 
99 Ajab eee eee eee eee 


Surat ... eee Monthly. evel. 
108 0 bare Sod ae pee sist : sect MAY. +: ove oa 
A09 „ A’ry& Dharm Prak4sh ... oes 8 * „„ Monthly. 
110 „ Bhim Sen ane oe * ‘ * | Weekly ... one 
111 99 Bombay SamAchar © eee eee eee ee Daily eee 7 eee 
) 112 „ . Broach Mitra... * 500 „ Broach . 1 Weekly 
5 113 „ Broach Samächür VVV „ͤ ge 
114 „ Buddhi Prakäsh) se * „ Ahmedabad. . Monthly. 
115 „ The Cambay Gazette 58 ...| Cambay — „ Fortnightiyx 
Chanak eee eee eee eee Mont 57. oes 
Chandra ... eee 10 _ 


118 „ Darbär Patrika .., -_ . ..-| Ahmedabad ... „„ Weekly ee me 
119 „ẽ Deshi Mitra * 500 ae Surat as . i 1,250 
120 » Din Mani see soe coe ee} Broach... sas . is 1 
e Dnyän Darshan * 0 . ane „Monthly. 1 
? „ẽ Dnyän Sudha... — aes * eie aos 950 


Dny4n Vardhak eee eee se@e 


126 „ Gul A oa 1 iia 44 so „J Monthly ... oe 1,200 
| Fee eres ie „ 450 
128 „ Hindusthän awed er one ..., Ahmedabad .. 135 135 716 
129 „ Hitechchhu 5 se ‘ ek Do. oe! P gas 5 500 
130 57 Jain Patrika eee eee eee Surat coe shit Fortnightly eee . 
131 57 J 4m-e-Jamshed eee eee eee eee} Bombay ee ere Dail ) ese ee 
132 „ Kachha Samächär coe cee ad ove ath Weekly % ee 
1338 „ Kaira Khetiwädi Patra... . . Nadi ad „„ „h 
134 99 Kaira Vartaman eee eee eee eee Kaira eee eee Weekl ees ee 
135 „ Käm Dhenu a 5 ss Bombay eee 
136 99 Kasid-e-Mumbai eee eee eee ee Do. : eee eee Tri-wee eee 
Kathidwdr Times. 1 og Rajkot „ „„ C 
* . eee ...| Baroda oe eee Monthly eee eee 
eee eee co« eee 1 * 52 0 F Do. cece eee 
eee eee eee ee eee eee ortnig htl eee 
ee 2 * 990. ee Karachi * LI Weekly rrr eee 


is =. ~ a ao = ee 
Gul Afghan | Monthly. 
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ANGLO-Ka'NARESE. 
159 | The Hubli Patri „% eee | eee |. ge ee ee 


160 » Kannada Suvarte 44 „ Bombay C 800 
ENGLISH, MAxIIII AND KANARESE. g 


161 | The Karnftak Putr la. , DhärwWir . . Weekly. 400 
162 | ,, Räjahansa „„ „% ee ce „ 510 


163 The Chan drohen „„ „ 
164 5 Karnätak Vaibhav eee eee eee 
as a RI eer 
166 5 Lok Band hu eee eee eee 
167 35 Rasik Ranjini @ eee eee eee eee eae 
168 * Satya Vritt * — * ** eee 66. Do. eee Ove 250 a 


MATH AND Ka'NARESE. | | | 4 


169 The Chandrika eee 90 0 eee Weekly eee eee eee a 
170 ” Shri Siddheshvar eee eee eee eee eee Do. eee eee 150 4 


Hinpt. = 


171 | The Bhératé Bhréta ...  :.. . Henn... . Fortnightly... 975 4 
7 172 39 Bhasha Bhushan... eee eee eee Bombay eee see Mon Y vee eee 400 4 
173 | ,, ‘Bombay Baipar Sindhu „„ „ a Se 250 1 
174 99 Ratlam eee eee eee Ratlam f eee eee Do, eee eee | 100 * 


ExelLIsR An D Un DO 4 
175 |The Muslim Herald „ „„CCC˖ö˖öV˙Üi a a 300 i 
Undo. | : 1 


176 The Akhbäre Ratan Prakäsh Ratlam eee Ratlém eee eee Weekly 200 ees 100 | 1 
177 5 Alam A hroz Bambai eee eee eee Bombay eee eee Tri-monthly eee 450 * 
178 75 Charkhari Akhbar eee 500 1 Rewäh. ‘eee eee Fortnightly eee 23 
179 9? Dhar State Gazette ere eee ese Dhar ee* ese eee Weekly eee eee 280 
180 9 Eh-ti-shamul Akhbär Jhowra eee eee Jhowra eee eee Do. eee eee 31 
181 „ Gwalior Gazette „ „ Gwalior „„ f ee 850 
182 99 India Gazette eee eee eee ons Bombay eee eee Do. eee eee 400 
183 99 Kushful Akhbar... eee eae eae Do. eee 606 Do. eee eee 150 
184 71 Vakil Islam . eee eee cee eee Do. eee eee Dily eee eee eee 


PERSIAN. 


185 The Iklil eee eee eee cee eee Karachi eee eee Weekly eee eee eee ) 
186 „ Kowkabe Nasseri we Se ͥ „ ok re oy ee 700 | 


EnGLisH, Mara'tH1 anp Hinpl. | | ; | : 
187 The Pandit eve 3 eee eee eee Bombay eee eee Weekly eee, eee 1,075 
Exdlisu, Mara’rH AND GusaBa‘TI. 


188 The Baroda Vatsal 20 eee eee ees Baroda | eee eee Weekly d eee 1,000 
189 9? Shri Say4ji Vijay ees eee ees Do. eee eee Do. eee eee eee 


| MaRa’THI AND GUJARA’TI. 
190 |The Chandra Shekhar. . Baroda „„ „ 150 
3 Sinpi. , ) 


191 The Mfawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi eee Karachi eee ee: Weekly eee eee 346 

192 99 Muin-ul-Isl4m eee eee eee eee Do. eee eee Do. eee eee 300 
‘ 193 . 99 Prabhat eee eee eee eee ee Hyderabad (Sind) eee Do. it ** sine 400 

194 99 Sind Sudh4r ece eee eee eee Karachi eee eee Do. 400 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 1 
195 [O Anglo- Lusitano. Bombay „ eet Weekly wee ae 1,500 : 
PoRTUGUESE-KONKANI. 4 
196 The Luso-Con canin . . Bom „ Weekly .. 40 8 
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Votes. — A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads, 
which are printed in italics. . 
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tistetry. tion and sincerely con rdshi} 
For, at this juncture, ps no abler peer, 
86+ much sympathy; taet and Rb n could 15 found to take up the he 
affairs in the ranks of thégrea No statesmati is more intitna 
aéqtiainted with the Na ih narrative f Tad Indo-Afghan 
than he. 80 that we may sanguinely hope that with the N — 
influence he will now wield, he will be able to restrain to a larger 
of those military swash-bucklers who are known in 

as the Simla clique. The Amir could not have two better 
than Lords Elgin and Rosebery. And Lord Kimberley is the at ily ‘to 
depart by a hair’s breadth from the broad and deep lines of truly ak 

icy laid down by the Premier. We are also rejoiced to see that the Right 

durable Mr. Fowler is appointed Secretary of State for India. A better 
selection, perhaps, could not have been made from the Liberal ranks. ‘At thts this 
critical juncture in the.finances of India there was certainly wanted a man of 
his financial experience and training, and broad grasp of those true principles 
which ought to regulate public finance. We should have been more rejoiced 
had he been appointed our Finance Minister; for he would have soon put.an 
end to the currency crisis and overhauled the entire fiscal system of the 
eountry—the system, faulty as it is, which is now controlled 195 a series of 
incompetent men, who by an irony of fate are called Finance Ministers! We are 
not at all sorry that Mr. John Morley, the name which was originally reported 
for. the office of Secretary of State, had declined the offer. We are also rejoined 
to learn that Lord Reay, the beloved of Bombay and ail other parts of India, i» 
Under Secretary of State. We offer our sincerest congratulations to His Lordship 
on the appointment. How the India Council may relish him is, however, a 
serious question. 


2. The Mahkritta (5), in its issue of the 11th March, writes : —It is worttiy 
of. ‘note that, for the first time in the history of this country’s connection wit 

giand, the Premiership is occupied by one who has had personal knowledge 
of this country ; ; for it will be remembered that towards the close of 1886 Lord 

, accompanied by his Private Secretary, Mr. Munro Fergusson, M. 

visited India and travelled over the several presidencies. His Lordship had 
thus an opportunity of seeing the country for himself and of coming in contaét 
with rr Indian gentlemen and of learning from them their views on several 
leading Indian questions. This circumstance is as noteworthy as the fact that 
since India’s connection with England the present Parliament is the first in which 
an Indian gentleman has been sitting as a member of Parliament through the Kind- 
ness of an English constituency. On the whole, therefore, India may congratulate 
herself on the seléction of ord Rosebery by Her Majesty in succession’ te 
Mr. Gladstone and also on Lord Reay being the next Under Secretary of State 
for India. 


3. The Gujardt Mitra (102) of the 11th March, in its English ou 
writes :—We are glad to hear that the Right Honourable Henry 
Fowler is the first Methodist ever raised to the exalted position of Seu 
State for India, and it is no intention of ours to prejudge him before ata 
some of his acts i in the new office he is called upon to hold. All the same we Seen 
vel ue that to most people it will sound very preposterously harsh beh 4 
overnor of punted like Lord Reay should have been 
a n inferior ae in the present ministerial gifts. 1 would be — 15 11 
wished the arrangements were reversed, not because Lord Reay isa peer 
2 Mr. Fowler is a man ſof the ranks, but because the former has ad hatter 
acquaintance with the India of the Queen. 


4. The 88 (13) of- the 15th in its English; Volumns, 
tment of to. the pon to the Under eee ae 

o angen here. ‘we known sythpa 
sted during his five roe pert =m Ben oti 


o RR Le Oe i Oe . 10 — 
9 oe a 


factor 


the administration of Indian affairs: As Under Secretary he will not have as 


nuch scope for his efforts in behalf of India as he would have in a higher office, 
bat in him we e ave a friend at Court. [The Gujardti (101) of the 
Iich and 150 rak (22) and the Indu Prakdsh (16) of the 12th March 
Tad 5 he appointment of Lord Reay as Under Secretary of State for 


: 


56. The Jdm-e-Jamshed (181), in its issue of the 12th March, writes :—The 
appointment of Lord Reay as Under Secretary of State of India is a reward 
in appreciation of the services. rendered by His Lordship to the Liberal: 

by his consummate ene and high administrative abilities, and His 
Lordahip Apesiiven to be congratulated on it. His Lordship will not, however, 
prove so useful in the House of Lords wherein he has a seat, as he would be in 
the. House of Commons, as very few questions are asked and discussed in the 
former House. With all deference tothe Right Honourable Mr. Henry Fowler, 
from whom much is expected in the interests of India, we beg to say that if. 
Lord Reay had been appointed Secretary of State for India and either Mr. W. 
S. Caine, Sir W. Wedderburn, or Mr. Daädaäbhäi Navroji Under Secretary, 
India would have derived vast benefit. However, Lord Reay's appointment 
as Under Secretary is not less gratifying, and he is sure to receive telegrams 
from the different parts of the country congratulating him on his appointment. 


6. The Kaiser-e-Hind (103) of the 11th March, in its English columns, writes: 
¥Y ne We are amazed that the Finance Minister should 
Exchange denied to be the have had the hardihood to state in the preamble of his 
sole or principal cause of the speech in the Supreme Legislative Council on the new 
wes. CC riff Billthat exchange was the sole disturbing element, 
| when in reality it was the overgrown military expendi- 
ture in all its ramifications. Thereis not one word of apology or regret as to that 
expenditure—not one word of justification for the growth of the civil charges— 
not an expression of regret as to the non-paying character of Upper Burma, 
which eats away fully 14 krors of the general revenues of the Empire per 
annum. No, all these causes were absolutely ignored as if non-existent, though 
they lie on the surface and could be easily discovered by any student of public 
finance. who cared to dive into the figures of the national Budget. Exchange 
and exchange, said Mr. Westland, “was the burden of my song.” Wechal- 
lenge him to prove it. On the contrary, we most emphatically declare that 
military N and that expenditure alone, is the principal disturbing 
. Of what use is misleading the public by a set of figures, adroitly arranged, 
in order to show that, but for the expenditure on exchange, there might have been 
fat surpluses—aye more, that but for certain extraordinary special charges, they 
might have been fatter still? Who wants antiquated figures going back to 
1875,? Is it even fair and proper to trot them out at this time of the day to 
explain the real causes of the deficit? Are they at all relevant? We deny 
that they are. Of what use, then, is beginning your financial statistics on net 
revenue and expenditure from that year, when, as a matter of fact, between it 
and 1884 there had been a large diminution of revenue owing, firstly, to the 
remission of 8 annas per maund in the salt duty, and, secondly, to the repeal of 
all customs duties, including cotton goods and excluding arms, liquor and rice ? 
The causes of the embarrassments which have zow culminated: in a deficit of 
34 krors commenced with the disastrous Viceroyalty of Lord Dufferin in 1885-86. 
e crowning disaster was the precious exchange compensation allowance with 
which the retired Viceroy of ill omen finally signalized his career of errors and 
failures. Now, we repeat that if wecompare the growth of the military and 
civil charges during the last eight years with the figures of 1884-85 and compare 
it with the growth of exchange, we shall find the following net result:— - 


Krors. 
Army and civil charges, growth in 8 years bot „ 
Loss by exchange, growth in 8 years eas 1 
Excess of army and civil charges in 8 years . 225 


We will not go into further details to-day, but we beg every reader interested 
in public finance to ponder well over this statement. n shi pretend to 
lay’ at the door of exchange the present deficit! | What: 1 o explanation, 
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alone, is the cause 
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of the present deflaiit. 

LIT N rte? 70 i of the neu N 7 

of the new Jade Tarif ame te enfor 8 a C 

Bil, er eer eee OG t Buropean articles in India. 

5 E xcelleney the Viceroy at the Council meeting wi 

passed the Bill, in alluding to the exemption of cotton fabrics and yarns, o ed 
that no variation would be made in the Bill, there could be no o 
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on to the 
exemption being protested against, and it is gratifying that it has been resolved 
upon to convene a public meeting to-morrow for that purpose. It must, however, 
be remarked with concern that this meeting pro to ar ni against the exemp- 
tion of cotton goods only and not to mention the lavis en 
ture and the exchange compens ition allowance granted to European and Eurasian 
servants of Government that have thrown the country into the present financial 
crisis. To do due justice to the Natives the Home Government ought to have 
permitted the Government of India to impose a duty on cotton fabrics and yarns, 
and its refusal will lead to the imposition of new taxes and the curtailment of. ex: 
nditure on remunerative and other works advantageous to the pu lie. Consi- 
dering the present political situation in England it is impossible either for a 
Liberal or Conservative Ministry to consent to the imposition of cotton. duties, 
and the Conservative organ, the Standard, admits this and recommends that the 
attention of Government should be drawn to the paramount, necessity for a 
revision of all branches of the Viceregal expenditure. The Pioneer also makesia 
similar statement. An agitation on the expenditure question is likely to secure 
the sympathy of a large portion of the English people, aud to arrive at a success- 
ful conclusion ; the question of the exchange compensation allowance is not of 
less importance for an agitation as well, and itis to be much r that 
these subjects are not to be discussed at to-morrow’s public meeting. It is to be 
hoped that another public meeting will be held by the leaders of Native society 
to press these two matters on the attention of Government. [The Jdm-e- 
Jamshed (181), in its issue of the 12th March, expresses similar sentiments. | _ 


8. The same newspaper, in its issue of the 14th March, observes :—It is, 
| | _ . however, gratifying that the well-known members of 

r 8 the Bombay Presidency Association will take no part 
r in this meeting, as the Association intends to convene 

shortly another public meeting to protest — the 
injustice that is being done to the people of India in different financial matters. 
On that occasion it will be shown that the fall in exchange is not, as asserted by 
the Finance Minister, the sole and prinvipal cause of the financial: difficulties of 
the Government of India, and that the lavish expenditure made on the army 
and other departments, the deficit caused by the administration of Burma, the 
new Currency Act and the exchange compensation allowance granted to Euro- 

ean and Eurasian servants of Government and some other causes have contri- 
buted to throw the Government into the present financial difficulties, and Govern- 
ment will be requested to make some satisfactory arrangements in regard to 
them. Lord Lansdowne deserves much blame for the present financial 
difficulties of the country. At almost the close of his rule he passed the new 
Currency Act and sanctioned the exchange compensation allowance, whose evil 
effects are being suffered by the people and the new Viceroy. It is the duty of 
the public throughout the country to pass votes of censure on Lord Lansdowne’s 
administration and to condemn particular acts of his rule. [The Jam-e- 


Jamshed. (181), in its issues of the 18th, 14th and 16th March, expresses some- 
what similar sentiments.] ~ Ok: HORE N ats! Mba 3 


9. The same newspaper and the Jém-e-Jamshed (181), in their issues of 


ee the 16th March, consider the public meeting held at 
A aprttic meoting held” the Town Hall at Bombay on the 14th idem for the 


pose of di 
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the. meeting was attended by a 
„gather at public meetings held 


10. The Indu: Prakdsh. (16 of the 12th March, in its English columns, 
Aye 7 oo). writes ;+-Li.Government have now found themselves 
The Indian Budget for on the verge of bankrupicy, if not actually bankrupt, 
1494-95. and the inclusion they have to thank themselves for the undesirable 
Tadian Tarif Act of certain Condition of things. They have done nothing to see 
r that the home charges are reduced, while, on the other 
Lita. hand, they have been recklessly spending krors of 
their revenue, extracted from a starving agricultural population, in fruitless 
search of a scientific frontier and vexatious wars with their neighbours on the 
North-West. And to crown all, they have saddled the country with an additional 
expenditure of more than a kror by granting exchange compensation to their 
highly paid and fattened services at a time when the financial outlook was 
most gloomy and depressing. They have. persevered in their course and have 
most. culpably sacrificed the best interests, of the country to the interests 
of their own kith and kin. If recourse to fresh taxation was rendered necessary, 
there could be no difference of opinion that an import duty was the least -objec- 
tionable tax that could be imposed. So far the whole country is at one with the 
Government. of India; but when we pass to the details of the measure now 
proposed, we find again that the interests of this country are sacrificed to consi- 
derations which ought not to weigh with any Government that has in the least 
a sense of self-respect. The exclusion of machinery and coal was necessary and 
justifiable, for if they had been included, the various industries of the country 
would have been placed at a special disadvantage. But the exclusion: of cotton 
yarns and piece-goods cannot be justified on any ground, except that the Liberal 
Ministry of the day can ill afford to lose the votes of the Lancashire interest. 
The manner in which the Finance Minister has tried to justify the exclusion 
of cotton yarns and fabrics is in itself a sufficient indication that, if he were 
given a free hand in the matter, he would be the first to include them in the new 
tariff. The agitation that is now gathering volume and strength, and which pro- 
mises to be unique in the history of British India, in that it will be perfectly 
unanimous and widespread, must strengthen the hands of theGovernment of India 
and they must he able, when backed by the protest of the whole country, to induce 
the British Legislature to see the gross injustice of the measure and to remove 
the blot on England’s fair name. Another point in connection with the pro- 
posed tariff that demands earnest attention is the additional duty on petroleum. 
That petroleum has superseded all other country oils and has been extensively 
used by the poor is admitted on all hands, and yet the Government that can 
‘exempt the cotton goods from duty can in clear conscience tax the necessities 
of the poor! The argument of its growing cheapness is, indeed, superfine. 
Besides, the duty on petroleum will, after all, bring in a revenue of about twenty 
lakhs—a small sum when we take into account the great hardship that will be 
inflicted on the starving population of this country. We are sorry to see that 
none of the non-official members protested against the additional tax on 
petroleum. They have herein failed in their duty towards the masses, whose 
interests they are bound to watch in the Legislative Council. We are glad 
thus far. to see that the various public bodies in the country have nised 
their duty in the matter and have fully realised their responsibility tow the 
country. They must not allow their minds to be weighed by the hopelessness 
of the agitation, but carry it on with a dogged perseverance and indomitable 
spirit to the Imperial Parliament, and they are bound to succeed in the lo 
run. We must make our voice heard and our claims respected at any cost an 
at any risk, and this is the time to show to the world that the awakening in us 
is not ephemeral and a semblance, but lasting and a reality. The British nation 
has been credited with a conscience and a sense of justice and fair-play, and if 
the case is laid before them with energy and persistence they may be induced to 
deal out justice to India. [The Gujardti (101) of the 11th March expresses 
similar sentiments. | Re : : en aft 
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Government, showing unmistakable signs of becoming more aggra' 
as time went on. Mr. Westland’s. — . that the . in the loss 
on account of exchange never exceeded the yearl Cee in the revenue. In 
view of this fact it is difficult: to exonerate Government from the charge of 
having shut its eyes to the realities of the situation and failed to take proper 
measures for prudently providing against the evil days that have come ee 
our finances: It would have been a different thing had the exchange diffoultx 
come upon us as a sudden surprise. That, however, is not the case, and 
Mr. Westland's figures directly go to prove that, had our Government so chosen, = 
it could have, simply by restricting the growth of expenditure, not to speak 4 
of retrenchments, reserved a part of the yearly increase in our revenue to meet a 
the increased burden of the home charges. But, instead of that, in the year 
that is closing, which has seen exchange at its worst, it entered upon a 
heavy expenditure for the sake of the servants who. should never have got 
bonuses, at least at a time when their master was in such extraordinary straits. 
It is, therefore, on! under protest that we can submit to further taxation. The 
new import duty of 5 per fs 9 is not to be levied on a few select articles used by 
the 4 classes, but on all save a few, the exclusion of some of which can 1 
emphatically be justified as that of others can be condemned. What are we 
to say, however, of the exclusion of all cotton fabries and yarns? They repre- 
sent more than a third of our imports, and as they consist only of finer cl 
duty on them would have fallen on the well-to-do classes. Besides, even the 
powerful Zimes admits that it would be impossible to contend that import duties 
on cotton goods in India would be protective. Our mills do not aid cannot 
= the finer counts which alone we now import from Liverpool and 
anchester; noris it possible that a duty of even 10 per cent. would materially 
diminish the consumption of these goods in India, for the classes that buy them 
| are rich enough to pay the extra sum. The question of putting an excise duty 
on our mills and hand-loom productions does not ariseatall. Buteven admitting 
that our political condition necessitates our imposing corresponding excise 
duty on home manufactures, the moment we include foreign cotton yarns and 
fabrics in the schedule of articles paying import duties, we are far from being 
convinced that such a course would, on other grounds, be both impolitic and 
impracticable. Our hand-looms certainly do not compete with mills worked 
by machinery. They are producing only such goods as machinery cannot at 
present produce. They need not, therefore, be a all taxed for the sake either 
of Lancashire or of free-trade. If we tax the produce of our mills, we must 
surely tax the mills in Native States in order to place both on a level. But 
this would be an easy task by making arrangements with the rulers of the States 
to tax the produce before it leaves the mill premises. There would be neither 
need of harassing frontier posts, nor of the pursuance of a policy directly 
opposed to that which the British Government has been teaching and forcing 
upon Native States. Every argument that is to be urged in favour of the 
proposal to exempt cotton fabrics and yarns from the new duty falls, when 
examined closely, to the ground. We wonder why Mr. Westland tried to 
defend an exclusion which the Cabinet has insisted upon simply to avoid being 
at loggerheads with the members for Laneashire. There is à complete una- 
nimity in India on the subject. Our Government can at least manfully 
protest. Backed as it will be by the unanimous voice of India, its protest may 
sooner or later ‘bear fruit. It is to be sincerely hop that the protest of the 
Presidency Association against the increase’ in itie uty on petroleum from 
4 annas to 8 annas per case will be favourably considered in the Council. The 
ce 1 y will be felt by the sg only. The poor should not be dépriv: 
aatural advantages accruing from the of some of the 
especially ‘when the ay Saito Soke nen ing day 
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i in the Central Provinces, writing to the same news- 
. E e we must protest 
* 4 ple ct ih 


‘Central Pro- more ee tothe forced labour 8 ‘It — not 


two rogers since the Commissioner was here, and the 

eople had one ‘spell of tyranny and oppression 
from: che ane Now thie uty Commissioner has been and gone,: and 
the people have to tell the same old story. One man had accumulated firewood 
for a feast'in memory of a deceased relation; the fuel was taken from him and 
he peta nothing in return. The Deputy Commissioner’s servants used it for 


Five went to the ‘bazar to sell rice. The Kotwal came along. 
He told them that rice was required to feed the Bra Sah:b’s elephant. Not- 
withstanding many protests the rice was taken and the elephant was fed, while 


the children at home went hungry. The rice belonging to these five persons 
was valued at one rupee nine annas worth. I can vouch for this occurrence, 
but there are many other cases. With a sense of duty, and as politely as possible, 
I referred to this matter in conversation with a responsible officer. But what 
was I told? “Justice is a very good thing in the abstract. Ah, really, 

don’t you know, we have not got time to enquire into these matters P 
these Natives have not got the moral backbone to protest, what can we do?” 
6 These Natives without moral backbone ! They dare not approach the official’s 

tent, for it is surrounded by fifty servants of all descriptions, and these servants 
have interests at stake. But then, when one man did happen to meet the official 
on the road and poured forth his tale, his p * . was passed unnoticed. ‘ Moral 
backbone” forsooth! Is it not sadly wanted somewhere else? Men brought 
up in the Laddy-Da-Society, with "thoughite running on champagne, whisky 
and Burma cigars—can we expect aught else from them? But we can protest 
and will protest, for this is certainly our duty. I was greatly encouraged to find 
a paragraph in one of the newspapers which told of a notification published by 
Sir Dennis FitzPatrick of the Panjab. This notification made it very, clear to 
the people that nothing was expected from them without payment. Was nat 
this action brought about by protests from some particular persons P If any one 
can throw light upon this subject, he will greatly help and oblige the present 
‘writer. I have referred to one town only ; the same practices are being carried 
* throughout the district, in some places to a e; extent: hence I feel the 

portance of ventilating this question. 


13. With reference to the replies given at the meeting of the Bombay 
3 * Legislative Council held on the 12th March to ques- 
‘ied 11 LC non. offcial tions put by certain non-official members, the Bombay 
members of the Bombay Le- Samdchdr (111), in its issue of the 14th March, says :— 
gislative Council at the le- The number of questions was thirty-three and Govern- 
— re 2 of 2 ment had to take a good deal of — to be able to 
2 unaatiafao- give replies to such a large number. But the persons 
ys 
| who put the questions do not deserve blame for putting 
so many of them. The meetings of the Council are held at long intervals and in 
the meantime many questions crop up. Again, many acts and measures of the 
present administration are unsatisfactory tothe people, and they supply much 
matter for the questions put by the non-official members. It is to be regre retted that 
the replies given to the thirty-three questions were, on the whole, not satisfactory 
to the public. The nature of these replies was similar to that of the answers given 
by the Secretaries of State in Parliament in a general way or evasive manner to 


questions exposing the negligence of their respective departments. The ques- 
‘tioners gre by such replies si 


enced for the time being, for, by the rules of Patlia- 
‘mentary procedure, they are prevented from putting there and then further 
questions on the subject. The Councillors of the Indian Legislative Councils 
out a more sorry figure in giving replies to the questions put. The Indian non- 
official Councillors should: follow in the footsteps of those persistent Parliamen 
-members, ‘who, when they find themael yes served with evasive replies to thy 
questions, put the same questions from time to time and thus compel the Sears 
Itaries of State to gi per re Li Writing on the sien tn he „the Jam- 


Jamsabed (181), an 1 oof March, 
to the 8 made in connection with the dope di 


Analyser to Government was not: satisfactory, a 
the rules regarding ee ee nici: ‘ice before bringing then 
into forée. } | ila ene hope 


i 


14, The Daydn Prakdeh: (14) of the’ 12th: Aen. in ite h cola 
writes :— To- morrow's meeting of the Bom buy Legi 
ents Mant the tight ot tive Council promises bo he one of great interest: Ther 
interpellation. are in all t hree ons put to the Govern- 
ment, and the Government will, no doubt, find it it very 
tough work to answer all these questions satisfactorily. The number is oertal 
not large enough, one might say, when he takes into consideration be number ef 
instances of abuse of power and blunders that occur during the interval between 
two meetings of the Council. We are sure our Angle-Indian friends will 
charge us witli having exereised the right of interpellation too much, but we 
think that the fault lies with the Government, who wants to do all the Oouneil 
business —we might say the maximum work of the Council — in the minimum 
number of meetings of the Council, and consequently the Councillors are also 
obliged to put as many questions at once as they can possibly put. We — 
that on the plea that the Native Councillors exercise their right too much, 
ernment is thinking of curtailing their already scanty power. It would 
certainly be better if Government, instead of curtailing the por wer of interpella- 
tion, would curtail the interval hetween two meetings of the Legislative Oouneit 
That would be something worth doing. We know the righ vcr Rade sg 
must be finding it rather very inconvenient to answer so man ns all 
at once, and we fully sympathise with them on that score ; bu st 9 0 e that 
by convening meetings of the Council oftener than at present, Government Will 
see its way to overcome this difficulty and in convenience. 


15. In alluding to the list of business to be brought forward at the moet: 
| ing of the Bombay Legislative Council held on 
A request to His Excel- the 12th March, the Jdm-e-Jumshed (131), in ita 
benen Lord Harris to ce issue of the same date, says:—At this meeting not 
Council Gage in two months, much legislative work will be done, but & num- 
ber of questions will be asked by some of the addi- 
tional members of the Council Since the concession of the right of integs 
pellation there have been several meetings of the Legislative Councils in 
other presidencies, while the Bombay Legislative Council meets after a 
of six months, and this shows that less importance is attached to the right of 
interpellation in this presidency than in others. About six meetings have been 
held by each of the Calcutta and Madras Legislative Councils, and it would. 
not be wrong to wish that the Bombay Government, would hold a meeting af the 
Council once in two months that sufficient benefit may be derived from an 
exercise of the right of interpellation. It is to be hoped that the non-official 
members of the Council will request His Excellency the Governor to oonyene 
the meetings at these intervals. The selfish Anglo-Indian publicists are 
to say on account of the large number of questions that would be asked at to- 
day’s meeting, that if so many questions are frequently asked, the authorities 
will have little time left to attend to their current work after getting up replies 
tothem. But it ought to be remembered that the large number of the ques- 
tions is owing to the Council meeting deen been held once within, *. 1 


months. aint 


16, The Rughar Bhushan (7 2), in its issue of tue 12h March, 
What a great misfortune it is that aw 


1 R ‘ 3 should have to. stiffer ha 
ciliation with the Mutalmens. regime of Her Majesty 


nobody should p 


mean that no 
— N on tinal 


though for seven months ref er A. 


effect that persons playing upon musical instruments without previous license 
would: be proceeded against criminally ?) What kind of justice is it that on one 
hand reconciliation should be ordered to be made, andon the other hand a: war- 
rant should de given by wire for the arrest of a person certified to be ill by 
Dr, Sydney Smith ? If a reconciliation cannot be effected though acts calculated 
to. please and win favour were done, abject entreaties were made, humble saluta- 
tions. were offered, repentance was expressed, assurances written on stamped paper 
to the effect that musical instruments would not be played upon were given, 
and several other similar things were done in order to respect the word of the 
Collector, what should be done to bring it about? Is it desired that the sun 
and the moon should be brought down and handed over to the authorities ? 
‘All these attempts of the Hindus to bring about a reconciliation plainly show 
how ready they are to assent meanly to others’ utterances, and if in spite of 


this the wished-for reconciliation cannot be effected, what is the secret 


17. The Jagaddhitechchhu (45), in its issue of the 10th March, says :— There 
is nothing political at the bottom of the Yeola riots, for 
Bice - pons the Hindus are loyal and the Musalmans are weak. 
ing to Government. The Hindus woald not countenance a design against 
their ruler, for it is their belief that there is no remedy 
against a king’s acts and they are habituated to quietly submit to death ordered 
by theirruler. There are not, however, instances wanting in their ancient histo 
of kings having been punished with capital punishment for their deviations in 
religious matters like Charles I. of England, and it is a well-known fact that 
their overzeal in religious matters has served to bring their Musalman opponents 
to their senses. Yet it is a general belief with the Hindus that the English 
will never interfere in their religion, and it forms the strong foundation of 
British Indian rule. The published accounts of the riots seem to show that, on 
the whole, the Hindus have had to suffer injustice in connection with them, 
and this fact may probably prejudice their minds; but the majority of Hindus 
believe that the injustice inflicted on them is an outcome of absence of fore-. 
tight on the part of the prejudiced officers, and therefore do not entertain a 
suspicion against the Government, though hitherto its action in connection with 
the Hindu-Mvsalman riots has been looked upon as hard-hearted towards the 
Hindus and partial towards the Muhammadans, and is likely to cause a chan 
in the opinion of the Hindu public about the Government. On thoughtful 
examination of the whole thing it appears that there are reasons for such a 
change in public opinion being effected. Though Government have not 
accépted the theory of the causes of the Bombay riots propounded by the police, 
they have not, in their resolution on these riots, considered very particularly 
tlie ‘question who were the aggressors in them. Moreover, the fact of the 
Musalman originators of these riots and the self-defending Hindus having. 
been treated with equal punishment has, not unnaturally, created a suspicion 
about the fairness of Government action. The Yeola riots have raised a stil 
strongersuspicion in the minds of the Hindus about the justice of 3 
measures. Though the Musalmans of Yeola disobeyed the order of the Gov- 
ernment officers not to assemble in a Masjid with riotous intentions, the officers 
overlooked their fault and modified their original orders, without hearing what the 
opposite party had to say in support of its contention. From this provedure 
it is not unnatural to believe that Government desires the preservation of 
the Musalman religion and the eradication of the Hindu religion as far as 
ible. The — 5 conduct of Government with regard to the Yeola riots is so 


ug 
rep ih ainst 


* 


That the Hindus may not become disdontented and excited no ato bo ready ta 

disloyalty strike at others even at the cost of their liv „it is nec sary th 

Government should yet awake and take due notice of the hande ‘bekewiour 

= — 4 ne i oe ‘with the’ rote an de prompt jastios haa ‘the 
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18. The Subodh Patri la (21), in its issue oo the 11th “March, 17 W 
From the accounts of the Yeola affairs as given in the Rdghay Bhushan (72) 
and Kesari (50) newspapers it appears that this matter will resul in some- 
thing dreadful. It is necessary that Government should trust their subordinate 
officers, but before a decision is passed all sides should be beard that due ea 
may be done. Such disputes must be settled as early as possible, as de 
dangerous. Otherwise they spread out and give rise to disturbances cheat 


out the counts „as has been proved by past history. Musalman rule was 


ruined by similar disturbances taking place in its latter days. Though British 
Indian rule is placed on stronger foundations and there is not much h fear of its 
being ruined and the people of the country are not discontented as they were 
under the Mogul and Mahratta rules, it is not desirable that these disturbances 
should increase and cause trouble and expense to Government. At a time when 
the Indian Government is not in a sound financial state, the people are exceed- 
ingly disgusted with heavy taxation and there are differences in the Home Govern- 
ment, it 1s not desirable that quarrels should be allowed to prevail among the 
people here. The Government officers prejudice the interests of the Empire in 
siding with the Musalmans, and produce discontent among the Hindus by dis- 
regarding their prayers and teasing them. The arrest of Mr. Rimchandra 
Ganesh Barve and the charges brought against other respectable residents of Yeola 
are incidents which may lead to results which cannot be foreseen. At such a 
time telegrams must be sent daily to the Bom ay Government, the Government of 
India and the Home Government. The action of the Bombay Govern nent has 
been like beating a gagged person. The people of Yeolacannot make any efforts 
to obtain justice, for they are afraid they would thereby bring upon themselves 
the fate of Mr. Rémchandra Barve. Public associations in other places should 
therefore move in the matter. It is discreditable to the British Government 
that there should prevail under it disorder worse than that under the Mogul rule. 
The Musalmans are naturally inconsiderate and are elated by the supposed 
support of the Government officers. Some of them have become vain on account 
of the increase in the subsidy given to the Amir of Afghanistan and seem to be 
getting more turbulent than before. But they are ignorant as to how the British 
Government, which is shrewd, strong and time-serving, will some day or other 
recover the amount of the subsidy. The leaders of the Musalmin community 
should undeceive their co-religionists and bring about a reconciliation between 
them and the Hindus. 


19. The Tesari (50), in its issue of the 13th March, has an article, headed, 
A riot made at Yeola by the Police and Executive 
perm taken by Authorities, in wnich the paper, after saying by way 
the police and magisteris’ of preface that the Government has, by neglecting the 
i wh at Yoola strongly writings in the newspapers and the memorials and 
telegrams sent by the people of Yeola on the subject 
of the recent Hindu-Musilman riots at that place, as if granted free permission to 
the local police and executive authorities to take lawless and wanton proceed- 
ings frought with terrible consequences, and after finding fault with His Excel- 
lency Lord Harris for relying on Official reports and not -asvertaining the actual 
state of things by a persona visit to the scene of the riots or by seeking non- 
official opinion on the subject, observes :—We have received reliable information 
that the riot which the local authorities have allowed to w wild at Yeola 
vases the previous riots between Hindus and Musal It is just 
d ‘desirable that p arrested in the thick of a riot should be convicted 
oed; ut to cause persons of one faction: to be arrested by el 
r homes by issuing warrants on information supplie: 
fter ‘the riot As over, a anita convict: and sentenve tb 
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and where the opposition and enmity between the two communities have 


reached such a stage that they burn each other’s houses and temples anil 
eommit- murders, it is simple mookery of law and trampling down of 


ights that two or three persons vf one community should accuse hundreds 
of persons of the other community and the Magistrate should accept the 
complaint. as being against “such. and such person and hundred others 
and should issue warrants against “such and such person's brother,” and 
soon. It is an undisputed fact that thousands. of people took part in the 
recent Yeola riots, but if there be a person who thinks that they can all be 
_eonvicted and sentenced on legal evidence, he certainly deserves to be sent to 
~ the lunatic asylum at Col4ba. We do not know whether Lord Harris has heard 
of the proceedings which are being taken at Yeola, and whether having heard of 
them he intends making an enquiry regarding them. The high-handed proceed- 
ings which are now rife at Yeola are not only not justified by law, but are 
altogether mean and censurable. If the police had arrested persons while the 
riots were going on they would have certainly deserved credit ; but it is disgrace- 
ful tothe British Government that the police should, after the riots were over, 
ull about seven hundred Hindus out of their houses with the assistance of a 
ozen or two Musalmans and the Magistrates should abet them. We do not 
think that those who burned temples, slaughtered cows and initiated the riots 
will have any hesitation in giving false evidence. On the contrary, they will 
consider it an act of great religious merit to depose against the Hindus. Persons 
who at the time of the riots were confined to their own houses have been pro- 
secuted. If Lord Harris be unable to stop these unfair proceedings he should 
Openly say so, and then the people will petition Her Majesty the Queen to send 
them an abler Governor in his place. We can only make a petition, and if we 
become hopeless of getting justice on the spot we shall be compelled to make 
one. 


20. The Kushful Akhbdr (183), in its issue of the Ist March, says :—The 
| . Indian National Congress has been started with the good 
Ill-feeling existing between object of uniting all the races in India, but the form- 
Hindus and Mosman ein ation of this unity entirely depends on the will of 
effect of the writings of od and no attempts on the part of the Congress can 
newspapers on the subject of bring it about. For instance, the Hindus did not like 
riots between them. the good speech recently made by Lord Lansdowne at 
: Agra, and the Muhammadans disapproved of the recent 

circular in regard to cow-killing issued by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
although it was quite unobjectionable, Formerly there were occasional quarrels 
between Hindus and Musalmans, but they lasted only for a few days and the 
two communities resumed friendly feelings towards each other soon after the 
quarrels were over; but the latter-day quarrels between them are of a peculiar 
nature, and have disturbed the minds of the people of both the communities 
throughout India, The writings in newspapers conducted by persons belonging 
to the two communities are adding to the discord existing between them, and the 
Hindus being superior to Musalmans in knowledge, wealth and number, the 
Hindu editors who advocate the cause of the Indian National Congress, which 
has taken up the most important work of uniting the different people, are 
more to be blamed in this matter. All the good work done by the Congress 
for the prosperity of the country is undone by the quarrels going on between 
these two gommunities, and we do not know what the result of these quarrels 


21, <A correspondent, writing to the same newspaper in its issue of the 8th 
. March, says: — Newspa publish reports of riots 
1 * * 1 on account of cow-killing, but none of them tries to 
$a brevet riots between them. prevent these riots. The Mubammadans should under- 
1 stand that the riots made in connection with cow- 
killing, in which they lose their property and lives, are forbidden by Alkurän and 
are not religious wars, which are to be fought under quite different cire 
The Hindus not being the rulers’ of India cannot forcibly. 


ly. prevent Muham- 
madans from killing cows. The cow being held ngs Bree sr nthe Hin 
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Criticism on the way in 
which the Committee ap- 
pointed to consider the pro- 
posal to increase the Demy : 
pation force did their work. . 
times they are 500 a 4 8105 


allaying for. the time being popular protests or popular. 2 5 apa some 
ve official iniquities or fade autocratic 155 of a mischievous Ghat 
umerous, 7 are the instances of such e provin 6 
E whose: labours. have proved wholly, abortive. Were an im 
tribunal appointed to investigate into their reports and ascertain how fat’ 
results have justified the objects for which they were originally instituted, “it 
would be found in almost nine cases out of ten that these precious ‘committees 
have only endeavoured to justify the existenee of the departments into whose 
working, conduct or expenditure they were asked to inquire. Or it may be 
pe they emphasise the foregone conclusion previously entertained by the 
appointing authority. We have been led into these reflections by that re- 
markably frank but incisive minute of the Honourable Mr. P. M. Mehta publish- 
ed in the 5 daily papers of Thursday last in connection with the labours: lor that 
phenomenal Committee appointed some time ago to consider the increased cost 
of the police which our sagacious rulers, frightened out of their wits, by the 
riots of August last, are too anxious to ‘saddle on the iocal milch cow known 
as the Municipality ‘of Bombay. We call the Committee“ phenomenal, for, 
verily, after the desoription of the method and manner in Which that Com: 
mittee proceeded with the task of registering the foregone conclusion. of“ Bona- 
bay Castle,” none will deny the epithet we have applied to it. Whereas, other 
Committees at least make some sort of decent semblance of a formal inves 
tion to disguise the true object for which they may have been appointed, 
‘remarkably business-like body went a step further, and was so convinced of, the 
facts and statements contained in some vs BRET memorandum, of our brand- 
new C. I. E., and Police Commissioner to boot, that they thought there was no 
further need to do anything at all save report to Government, without one if 
or but, that the increased police ‘should forthwith be palmed off on the local 
rate-payi g community. There were to be no minutes and no questionings no 
examination into facts and no analysis of arguments. No, nothing of the kind. 
It was a model of a business-like - Yommittee, which did not want to talk; as a 
wiseacre belonging to that wiseaure body out of the very abundance of his 
‘splenetic heart observed, like some of the educated: economists who were most 
loud and vigorous in their critivism on the question of the previous police 
charges which had lt formed the subject of an indignant p ublic protest. 
No. This wise Committee reall 15 desired e e sd ublic with the import- 
ane of itself as a model worthy of imitation. ing to its notions, ef 
e en for Alben gin und recite the f | 
efi, we have met; we have before us this. i we 


any the Henne. 
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ation peg ais” playe 
1 0 26. The: juritts (101) of the th March, in it 3 
Writes: report will be laid before the Mumieipal 
on, the rate-payers’. tives will doubtless have an- ty 
ing the whole scheme of an increase to the existing police force of 
woe must say the Committes have done their work in 3 very 
wi very difficult to believe, if the public, had 
ott the —— “Mr: Mehta’s letter to the Corporation before 3 that the 
are Bae ye of the Committee, who are presumably. aequainted with 
cont tional procedure and methods, should have 2 on an important 
su biet without full deliberation and without affol him an opportunity of 
det the correctness or otherwise of the g on which the contem- 
plated increase is asked for. The letter which Mr. Mehta bas addressed to the 
President. of the Corporation has a peculiar significance of its own. It not 
only shows how an Indian of his capacity and — sition is liable to be treated 
: with scant courtesy 05 European e ut also how their temporary 
interests lead them to accept cos schemes, which i impose a serious burden 
on the municipal exchequer, without ad uate inv tion and discussion. 
Mr. Mehta's description of the procedure by the Committee is highly 
interesting, and the different stages of the wos done by them deserve notice with 
a view to understand how far their os is the result of aint ay mature 


deliberation. 


24. The Mahrdtta (5), in its issue ‘of the 11th Se writes * * 
deserved rebuke administered by Mr. Mehta toMr. J. M. 
Remarks on Mr. Campbells Campbell for the objectionable tone of his supple- 
supplementary minute 8p mentary minute appended to the report of Brigadier- 
pended to the report of the ; 
fommittee appointed to oon. General Budgen’s Committee on the proposals for 
sider the proposal for increas- increase by the acting Poliee Commissioner, Bombay, 
ing the Bombay policeforce. will, no doubt, be endorsed by all right-thinking per- 
sons, whether Europeans or Natives. It is a matter 
for great regret that so accomplished and talented an officer as Mr. Campbell is . 
known to be, should not have seen the unwisdom of the course followed by him. 
In one sense we do not see what necessity there was for any of the members 
‘who formed the majority of the Committee, after having signed the report, to 
have written su pplementary minutes, and to have introduced therein irrelevant 
matters, especially after it was known that the more responsible authorities had 
refused to endorse the views of the Police Commissioner with respect to the 


* 


alleged connection between the action of the cow- protection societies and the 
recent riots as cause and effect. When the whole question is discussed by the 
Municipal Corporation, as it has been referred to them by the Bombay Govern- 
ment for such observations as they may wish to make, we may be sure that. 
there will be an animated and heated debate, when we trust that all the 
Native members at least, of all shades of opinion, will join in strongly pro- 


st the tone and spirit of Mr. Campbell’s minute. It is worthy of 
note that the Bombay Government, in their forwarding letter, have taken no 
notice of Mr. Campbell’s minute. Whether their omission to do so is to be con- 
strued into an acceptance of the several strange conclusions therein set forth is 
not known. On one point, however, we know the Government do 
not endorse Mr. Campbell’s views. We shall not be surp — to learn that they 
do not similarly endorse the soundness or accuracy of the saying the spread 
me of education is the growth of intolerance. ’’ One would rather sup that if 
the conclusions set forth in that saying were sound, the sooner. the Biucational 
Department was closed the: better would it be for the and good govern- 
ment of the country! But the increasing expenditure. imgurred by the Gov- 
ernment in the Department of Public Instruction clearly shows that they do 
not accept the correctness of the: conclusion set forth by Mr. Campbell in 
his minute on the strength of the aforesaid maxim. we bave co vet ly 
8 the views of Government, we. think t they. should; have act 


wisely if they had expressed their dissent. from Mr. Om pbell's vier 
Nuran 
As it is, point may 
* * r * 4 aS 7 


it is Pibis that the silence of ene on 
misconstrued in some quarters. 


‘ventured into the: streets in disturbed times. 
military and the poor. The e mill hands were not instigated bere 


feelings under control. He has used very harsh language and we exhort — 


‘sea than to insult them thus. Alas! that one who is paid with our money 
will disappear if we return tit for tat. : N 


ability of increasing the local police, he has 1 the result of his, ex erience 


of Mr. Campbell! He has libelled the entire Native community by stating 


assistance of any Native during the last Bombay riots, or did they 
Native as a Special Magistrate 5 They have no confidence in the 
therefore they do not allow the latter to enlist themselves as volunteers. 
How can the Natives, who are deprived of all weapons, assist Government in 
times of disturbance?. It is really strange that Mr. ‘Campbell should attribute 


uring 
tion and to the inflammatory writings 


rance of the masses. He seems to be o 2 1 to the oo protection movement and 
thinks that it has its origin 5 . 


| movements, they will only stimulate the be to work Sl more vigour. 


uud at ang ‘those what ask ita at ea aie 5 Yat ing tho 


of the faot that the Natives gave food to and 


Their conduct was due to the weakne:s of Government. Gove 


the Muhammadans, who attacked the mill-hands and their fa m mee 


mill-hands being illiterate. took the law into, their own, han 
has not shown any ground for abusing the Native prees and t 
movement. His remarks are likely to, cause great commotion at he 
Hindus. It is to be regretted that a man of his position could not keep his 
Hindus, Pärsis, Muhammadans and Jews to take prompt steps to protest agains 

it. It is better to put the Natives on board a steamer and drown them in the 


one who is, in one sense, our servant—should thus n us! Our co ice 


286. The Kaiser-e-Hind (103), in ite i issue of the ‘11th March, observe * 
Mr. Campbell seems to be somewhat hot-tempered. It seems. that. ei. 7 
civilian and carrying great weight with Government for doing the compi the tf a 
the Bombay Gazetteer, he regards himself at liberty to make sty, ob obse 1 


he likes. ing one of the Special Magistrates during. the et . Hot 
and a member of the bash oy appointed by Government. to consid ior ee dene 


in a separate minute attached to the Committee rt. The minute deserves 
to be carefully studied by the educated Natives apg: ative newspapers. In ‘sup- 

Mr. Vincent’s proposal to increase the local police, he has, in the absence 
of arguments, made some revelations worthy. of being inserted in the Gazetteer 
In his opinion, in times of disturbance Europea Tice officers. are alone fit to a 
lead Native constables and to discharge 25 duties! Thus the Natives 2 
who hold responsible posts in the police, e and in the mofussil, and dis- 1 
charge their duties to the satisfaction of Government, are worthless in the opinion 


that in the case of educated Natives a time of disturbance is a time for con- 
fining themselves at home. It is wrong of him to accuse Natives of not helping 
the authorities in a riot even in 17 of their duty. Did Government Aer * 

appoint a 
Natives and 


the action of the mill-hands d the last Bombay riots to the spread of éduca- 
of the Native. press. and speeches of the 


Native politicians, when all other-crities. attribute the. disturbances to the igno- 


in thes education, His remarks on male 
statesmen and . seem to be W against the In. 51 
and other Native political associations; but, instead of do 


*. ay Mee (5), in its issue of the 11th March, -writes ; —1 is’ not 
. 8 baie W to 0 1 + Th a 


* 7 


e Pablic Inserueten in this Berra on 
at tue end of this month, and that the post has 
y diftfynlt to understand why the claims 
Mr. Mahäjani, With nearly twenty years“ 
9 P eee 
‘ve 1 be. We believe we dre: the 
of All people, not only in the Berat, but in this 
le. that — ce will be done to a 
fant h s laims. The Dnydn Prakdsh (14) 
R Me to hear after all, a Native has been appointed, 
. h ‘ht, tte tive has bee ted; but 
‘at the setting aside of the claims of Mr. Mahäjani. The Prakdeh 
e Ar fitted for the post in every respect, 
authorities to reconsider the matter and to follow the 
a. e case of RAO Bahédur Jathär, of giving the 2 1 Int 
spectir: in the Berér Educational Department.] 


28. With reference to the general Court-martial held at 3 
for the trial of Captain Perey-Smith for illegally 
„err bedr payee inflicting corporal: punishment on a horse-keeper ol 
Booundatibad. : the Hyderabad contingent and assaulting a Native 
shoe-maker, the Bombay Samdohdr (111), in its issue 
of the 13th March, observes : —Many Anglo-Indians seem to consider assaults 
made by Europeans on. Natives as trifling. — to desire that no notice should be 
taken al them by the authorities, and hence it is no wonder that they ae 
consider, the Court-martial as extraordinary. Many Anglo-Indians also appea 
to believe that unless Natives were beaten they would not conduct theinaalves 
properly. Europeans commit serious offences against the Natives and some- 
times no strong measures are adopted in regard to them, and hence it is not 
rising that the Secunderabad case should have resulted in the discharge 
of the accused. The reasons. for considering the accused not guilty and dis- 
cha him have not been published, but if this result has been arrived at on 
the acceptance by tlie Court of the defence made by the accused, it must 
be remarked that peculiar rules and regulations exist in rd to the British 
contingent maintained in the Hyderabad ‘State. It is difficult to understand 
that because the practice of assaulting such low servants as a syce and 
a shoe-maker exist in the Hyderabad contingent from the days of the Indian 
ay it, should be considered justifiable and should be continued as such. 
efence that the syée and the shoe-maker were beaten as a matter 
of military discipline is very ridiculous. The witnesses for the defence 
stated in regard to the fault of the syce that he made, as a witness, a state- 
ment different from the one made by the person accused of theft before the 
accused in the present case. In other words, the syce in his evidence stated 
what he considered the truth. If the accused, in his capacity of a 
officer, believed that the syce stated an untruth, he should. have refused 
to give credence to the syce’s evidence. The officer, therefore, seems ‘to be 
scarcely competent to preserve military discipline, as he at once ordered the syce 
to be caned. Since due justice, satisfactory to the Natives, is not sometimes 
dispensed in the cases that result in the loss of lives of innocent Natives at 
the hands of the Europeans, it is useless to make any further comments on 
the Secunderabad case in which two ‘low Native servants were visited with 
corporal punishment. So long as some Europeans in India consider the 
Natives as inferior beings and accordingly treat them, and 80 long as discreet 
and. far-sighted Europeans would not exercise due control on their indiscree 
2 fie more or less serious’ ogeurrences than ‘the above are cortain to 
ep 


9. ta alluding to the levy of new tariff duties in Bombay, ine ee 
Jamshed. (181), in its issue of the 13th March, ob- 
serves that a large establishment of clerks and o 

85 r sagem employés will have to be e to make proper 
Bombay Oustom Heuss in arrangements for levying the duties, and recom- 
centiection with the Meek of . en that ativ es } ns an 
new tariff duties. E sould be employed in order to av pay: 
ment of exchange 8 allowance, which will 
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gather in these days in numbers ma 

| It is desirable that "Mr. Vincent, sho 
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31. The Praqja paint a , — its issue of the 10th: “March; observes :—~ a 

e City trate of Karachi several times 

— A requet to the police of persons Not al i Sth ithres 
expected that fre’ punishment would remove the: evil 1 

completely, but the gamblers have not given up their habits. They are seen 4 
playing with three cards during day time on public roads, sometimes near the 3 
jail. They offer temptations to passers-by by allowing their confederates to win 4 
easily some games, and when the dupes commence playing they are robbed by 4 
the gamblers of all the money they may have with them 2 various tricks. The a 
police ought to put a stop to this gambling. at once. Po Payette 2 


Part II. Eduoation. | i @ 255 4 


82. The Katser-e-Hind (103) of the 1th March, in its English: column ¥ 
writes :—Judging from the address delivered by His 4 

His Excellency Lord Harris Excellency Lord Harris at the distribution of the 1 
on the state of female educa- other day to the girls of Sir Man galdas Jathudhoy 1 


tion among the natives of 


India. schools, it would seem that His nn is opening 1 
out a new vein for himself i in the art of ublle speakin E 
Evidently, His oka has been TA, ony. His Lond 


hip, „ with that 4 


1 3 1 
tion. From data of the narrowest mite nareely, that only a * of Native a 
ao Teed Kis ted some months 2 4 
on Lord Kimberley to speak on female education in this presidency, His Ix 3 
ship aginable, that enlightened | 
ectly indifferent to this branch of public education, and the 
case, the eee must move very We thoy, so as not to hart the 
religious sentiments of the people! ht 1 
been completed by lo 
to . into 2 air 


e pen sae of the. 


7 
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customs, and political! ‘and’ other wants, of the Natives., His rs is an 


of the average Native. It, was the stone by which every, 
ve society be tested. And as the empirical hilosop! 

oe -N of his own universal panacea, tests 

mavoured to extend the circle of his 8. 

| ‘pothesis, based on the narrowest of 

at Natives are not “very thirsty for 

“da Ik even after four years’ acquaintance with the 

sen Intent of Natives (although we are sceptic even of that fact) 

bas come to the conclusion that Natives prefer to be hewers of 

lers of water and are too slow to advance their intellectual, social 

al progress, we congratulate him on this ee discovery | We 

at least have no desire to disturb this complacent theory. If critics, as the poet 

* said, are partial to their own judgment, are not authors partial to their wits ? 

then should we reproach Lord Harris for being partial to his latest political 

wel: We at least are perfectly willing to allow Lord Harris to indulge in his 

own theory ad libitum, especially after the new touchstone he has just been able to 

discover in his search after the conservatism of Natives. We wish His Lord- 

ship joy of it, and trust that he will go on rigidly applying the test to all 


matters coming before his consideration during the brief period of twelve 


months of office which still remains to him. Let the brief chroniclers of his 
time, when they come to review his administrative career, remember that an 
English Tory Governor who came to rule Bombay had so far remained aloof 
from contact with true Native feeling and thought, which could only be gauged 
after the most intimate and close acquaintance with all sorts and conditions of 
men (and not with the handful of offive-seekers, title-hunters, et hoc genus who 
— are to be seen prowling about the corridors of Government House) as to 
have left these shores as ignorant of them as when he first stepped on the 
Apollo Bandar. We dare say he will have also earned for himself the title of 
an “expert ” in connection with the general run of Anglo-Indian administrators, 
and we should not be surprised now and then to read that from his place in the 
House of Lords (which, we presume, will not be so soon abolished I) his“ expe 
experience of Indians, especially their unwillingness to make any progress 
whatever! There are experts who pride on their “ lifelong” experience 
of our people, and yet are laughed at because that lifelong experience often 
turns out to be of so blank a character as to be deserving of being wasted on 
the Indian jungles. So the Native critics of Lord Harris may take at their 
proper worth his four or five years’ experience of the people of this presidency. 


33. The Indu Prakdsh (16) of the 12th March, in its English columns, 
writes :—There is much truth in the statement of Lord Harris about the actual 
state of female education, but we feel bound to say that the conclusion that he 
has arrived at is not satisfactory or tenable. We have not the slightest doubt 
that Government efforts can do a great deal to make female education a reality 
in this land, without in any way offending the religious susceptibilities of the 

ple. We fear that, had Government acted on the principle laid down by Lord 


rris from the beginning, what little has been achieved in this line would have 


been impossible. We feel almost sure that, but for Government aid and en- 
couragement, the cause of female education would not have even that modicum 


of success that it has already achieved. We submit that it is altogether a 
wrong idea that has got into the head of His Excellency, and if carried into 


practice will result in injury to the cause which is, we have no doubt, at His 


xcellency’s heart. In this connection we feel happy to see the efforts that 
Lady Harris is making to encourage and advance the cause of female education 


and to ameliorate the condition of her ignorant sisters of this land, and we assure 
Her Excellency that she has earned the gratitude of all persons interested in 
this subject by her efforts to revive the Bombay Branch of the National Indian 
Association. We hope her efforts will be crowned with success. 


84. The Gujardti (101), in its issue of the 11th March, under the heading 
of My Notes," ok obeety es The Natives are not likely to accept the gratuitous 
1 7485 given by His Excellency Lord Harris not to ‘meddle with the ‘political 
movements which they ‘do not understand, since they believe that His Excel- 
lency being much devoted to cricket is not conversant with the manners and 


of "Natives sua eg mee a. 
Governor fried t to 4 — the poli of Government in regard 
tion by mixing the subject with re 


female ; 
ligion! This is only 8 timely hint. ln 
Natives that Government are not inclined to continue their mad Vo gives emale 
education. The Natives earnestly desire that their girls shoul ven uch 
education as would make them virtuous and religious.” * 


35... The Dnydn Prakdsh (14) of the 12th March, in its English columns, 
writes: — We are glad to see that the vernaculars are 
‘ 5775 avestion of the intro- proposed to be introduced into the University curri- 
sha Bombay a verity ou culum as a compulsory subject. But what pave the 
ricnlum. details about how they are to be studied? Are they 
going to appoint, Marathi text-books. just as they 
appoint English, or Sanskrit text-books? Or are they going to make essay- 
writing in verracular comp 7 We think that the latter proposal pont 57 
not be of much use, We are of opinion. that one of the su iis that are put: 
in as compulsory for the several bicher examinations should be dropped and 
there should be one paper in vernacular text-books appointed. This, we think, 
is the only way to make students care for vernaculars. If simple essay-Writing i 
is made compulsory and if English is considered as one of the vernaculars, we 1 
are of opinion that the majority of the students will 818 write two English 1 
essays instead of one, as they do now. On the other if they set one special 
paper, the students will have to study throughout the year, and such study 
alone will raise the vernaculars from the mire in which they have hitherto 
fallen. Somebody signing himself“ R,“ writing in the Times on this question, 
has asked whether the University, after introducing the e dulnre in its — 
curriculum, was going to vide for professors to lecture upon the several sf 
vernacular text-books! The University certainly has nothing to do with the 
appointment of professors. Tt is for the colleges to think about that. The. 
University is certainly not bound to see whether professors to teach this or that 
subject have been appointed at the colleges before this or that subject is intro- 
duced in the University curriculum. 


36. The Dnydmvdayd (18) of the 15th March, in its English li 
me writes :—The question of the vernaculars always brings 
8 8 ih es to the front doubt whether the University system of 
cducation of the masses iq this country is the one best adapted to raise the intel - 
India recommended. lectual condition of the country. On account of the 
rigid tests that are insisted upon, very few of those 
who have intellectual aspirations can obtain a higher education. In this we have 
nothing to say against the colleges as they are with all their rigid tests; but we 
believe that India necds what might be called second class colleges, where in- 
struction should be given in the vernaculars, and entrance into which would be 
on easier conditions, so that any one of intellectual aspirations could have a 
chance, though he may have failed to enter the first class colleges. The aim of 
such colleges should be the higher education of the.masses, so that they might 
have a higher mental qualification for their commercial or other avocations in 
life, which do not necessarily i the mental, nn of the first class 
ne 
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Part III. Native States. 
37. The Ahmedabad Times (106), in its issue of the 11th March, 


observ: reat rms were ex ned in the Barod: 
Administration of the Baruda 1 kror the — ‘of t 1 
State found fanlt with. e n ee Spo Ag 
2 the Governor- G meral, but he seems ndifferent 
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: t ve * r bel in "ee pnd 
een AW hens be was in . wed lack of moral 
en, N on ee occasions and was made to leave it within 24 hours. If a 

inted to enquire into the administration of the Baroda State 
it will will do g — good to the Gäikwäd's Nax 


38. The same news r says :— the Educational Depart- 
: apes 22 state 5 Na in the Baroda State is far 


A complaint against the from satisfactory, there being so many complaints 
Settlement ts glam 2 against it. A correspondent sends us some inform- 

ation in regard to a petition sent by a Musalman 
female of the village of Wadwada in the Sidhpur division to the Governor- 
General’s Agent, complaining of the oppression practised on her and her 
husband by the Settlement. ment. It seems that Mr. Elliot annexed 
about 25 bighas of land belonging to one Mian Närkhän, husband of the peti- 
tioner. Mr, Elliot’s subordinate, Mehta Ashäräm, in order to recover the land 
tax due from Närkhän, sent for the female in the absence of her husband from 
home. She went to the Mehta and the husband followed her soon after. Both 
of them were kept in custody and the husband was so severely beaten by peons 
in accordance with the orders of the Mehta that he swooned. The peons then 
left him alone — he was shortly afterwards removed by his friends to his house, 
where he died the next day. The complainant, who has made futile attempts to 
obtain justice from the ikwédi officers for the last three months, and has no 
— * subsistence, “_ it is hoped, get due justice from the Agency at the 
earliest date. 


30. A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (111), writing in its issue 

| of the 16th March from Patan in Gujarät, states 

A land measurer said to that in the village of Däbhäda in téluka Vijapur of 
1 lage of Darter, the Géikw4di State, a land measurer is said to have 
in the Vier ar Taluka of the been severely assaulted and wounded with a sword by 
/Gtikwhdi State. the villagers, though the cause of the grievous assault 


is not known. 


G. M. SA’THE,, 


Reporter on the Native Press. 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 19th March 1894. 
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1. The Vaitdarbha (2) of the 10th March, in its English columns, writes 

In the changes consequent on the retirement of Mr. 

Appointment of Lord San Gladstone one accession to office deserves notice, and 

n that is of Lord Reay as Under Secretary of State for 

iat India. His Indian experience and well-known 

thies will, it is ho act as checks on the rea 
of State’s Councillors. 


The same , 


writes: We feel * in announcing that 
Bahadur Sitéré4m V. Patwardhan, B. A., has been 


Approval of the appoint- appointed Director of Public Instruction, Berär, in 


ment of Rao Bahadur Sitérdm ° = 
V Patwardhan es Director of Succession to RAO Bahadur Jathér. It is needless to 


Public Instruction, Berür. say that the fact that this important place is, 


: the discussion that has taken place and the represent- 
ations that have been made, given to a native of India will be hailed with 
; delight by all friends of the Natives. 


8. The Varhdd (Berdr) Samdchdr (8) of the 12th March, in its English 


columns, writes :—Rumour is wide afloat, and it was 


Remarks on the appoint- never 80 ag 96°79 with truth as now. Neither Mr. 
ment of Réo Bahadur S.V. Aitken nor Mr. Mahéjani is 8 be the Director 
. Public Instruction in Berér. of Public Instruction in Berér. Bahadur go 


V. Patwardhan, of Poona, g. 

with the mention of this startling news the whole story is told. We are not in 
a mood to hail the appointment, b ur isappointment is great. We 
do not know how to draw upon ¢ ty patriotism of having 

we after is a veteran officer of 
touch with his educational 
U be enno 
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Parr I.— Politics and the Public Administration — 
Bombay Legislative Council: en at the last meeting of 


&6— .. wer eee een 
Hindu-Muhammadan riots at Yeola: 
* injustice done to the Muhammadans of Yeola in making 
them contribute towards the cost of the punitive sie 
Dial roval of the resolution issued by the bay Government on 
fl e 15th March on the — 
The Bombay Samachar jee 8 
The Indu Prakdsh . *. 18&19 
The Kaiser-e-Hind 22 
The Mahratta .... 15 
The Native Opinion | 16 
The Rajyabhakta... 21 
The Subodh Patrika 23 
he Sud hark 0 5 ae 17 
Modified approval of the resolution issued by the Bombay Govern- 
ment on the 15th March on tbe jes 55 14 
Observations on the state of affairs at Yeola: 
The Indu Prakdsh | * 10 & 11 
The ‘Kesari 5 
The Poona Vaibhav ve 
State of affairs at Yeola in the Nasik District : 
The Jam-e-Jamshed ok 
The Kesari bcs 
The — and the present administration: 
The Indu Prakash én 
T be Mantri ae ae 3 5 
Hindu-Muhammadan riots in India: A request to Government to 94 
a Commission to enquire into the causes of riots between the 
and Muhammadans in India oe am eee 
Indian Budget for 1894-95 and the new Indian Tariff Act : 
Debate on the Indian Tariff Bill now passed into Act: 
The Gujarats “ ase — 
The Indian Spectator „„ 0 see 
Imposition of im duty on foreign commodities other than cotton 
and advice to the people of India to defeat the object of 
the exemption ... ree oe eel Hon oF 
Secretary of State for India’s proposal to impose an excise * on 
Indian cotton goods under certain circumstances, fg set 
Judicial matters: A request to Government to appoint additio 
2 Karfchi to dispose of the heavy work in the District. cod 
rts eee eco . ee * eee 
Land Revenue: A resolution of the inhabitants of the vil 8 
in the Broach District, not to pay — to Government owing t 
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of State, a further blow to it. The 
that even under the Liberal Ministry the interests of the influential 
-eotton merchants are to override every other consideration,‘ Under 
the new Tariff Act some. articles consumed in Indian cotton mills are taxed; and a 
hence the Lancashire mills enjoy an advantage over the Indian manufactures; 2 
and, as if this was not sufficient, it is 5 to impose a duty on the produce . 
of Indian mills! Where have go free-trade Princip ciples that were talked ae 
about so frequently up to within; a 1 time? Is the result of the ond — 
protest made against the exclusion of Europe cotton goods and yarns from the new 3 
Tariff Act ? extensive agitation must be made by convening publie fl 
— the country for demanding wholesale economy in the administrative — — 
2. The Gujardti OO of the 18th March, in its English columns, writes: - 
— clan tee discussion in the Supreme Legislative Council on 2 
Bill now passed inte ct. the Tariff Bill shows clearly that there are really no 
serious arguments to be urged in favour of the exemp- = 
tion of cotton goods from import duties. . The Honourable Mr. Playfair supp 
his amendment in an able s , and the other non-official members who followed’ a 
him demonstrated the hness of the Home Government in subordinating a 
the interests of India to the exigencies of party politics in England. Mr. Lee- 3 
Warner’s attempt to vindicate his action in voting for the Honourable Mr. 3 
Westland’s motion was utterly faulty .in the principle underlying its premises a 
on which he based his conduct. The Lancashire factor in the problem might 1 
be a t one. We might even concede for the purposes of argument that it is 
‘an all-powerful one. But that does not lessen the moral responsibility of those 
who see the gross iniquity of the situation to do what is right. According to ; 


Mr. Lee-Warner’s line of reasoning, it would be imp . e 9 the subordinate a 
officers or the subject population of an all-powerful] unscrupulous despot. to a 
protest against his unjust measures. A ampden can have no place under 
such a regime if Mr. Lee-Warner’s principle is to be implicitly followed. It was a 
precisely because the Lancashire opinion was powerful and adverse that even q 
the official Councillors, who honestly disapproved of the principle of the Bill, 8 
were morally bound to throw their weight on the other side as far as they ee 
could. The Secretary of State might not sanction an equitable measure of 1 
the kind for which the whole country is clamouring; but there would stand a 
for all time. the protest, official and unofficial, against a monstrous iniquity = 
committed by towards a helpless dependency. To say openly, as 1 
General Brackenbury did, that official Councillors, holding their ap e a 
under the sign manual of Her Majesty, would not be justified in voting = 
against. her orders, was, no doubt, a convenient escape from an awkward 


situation. We must, however, say that the arguments eh by official mem- 4 
and We with the 9. —. Mr. “2 
the ical moat section of the Council Ne a | 


) : 
* — ; 


8 e ap apd R of ‘the 18th: March. rites: — 


to vote in — ofa { 
Jig * of N — 


ne regards They must 
— in unison with the India Office and the — of State. Tf. they cannot 


agree, one or the other must resign, or else Government as at present constituted 
would not be carried on. But it is very doubtful that the same obligations lie 
= 5 other official members of 12 Council. If they are there 
y to echo the views of Her Maj s Government at home, of what 

is 10 to have at all a Legislative Council where so many mouthpieces of the 
Secretary of State are ready to out vote the non- officials? The constitution of 
our Government makes it necessary for His Exoelleney in Council, to bri 
forward only such measures as are approved ‘of by the Secretary of State. But 
the constitution does not, certainly, take it for granted that ther will ‘always 
be passed in the Legislative Council without any modification whatsoever ; for, 
if it were so, the i ted of vetoing the decision ‘therein arrived at would not have 
been reserved. The necessity of a sanction afterwards can have no meaning 
unless there be a possibility of a previous difference of opinion. We cannot, 
therefore, admit the ‘soundness of the view that the additional official members 
ok the Council were bound to vote * — the amendment. Of course, we should 
“have had no reason to complain had they been ranged on the side of the Gov- 
ernment out of conviction and honest opinion on the merits of the point at issue. 
But this, they do not even proiess, was the case. Mr. Lee-Warner, speaking on 
‘behalf of the official members, supported their action by an appeal to what was 
prudent or statesmanlike, not to what was intrinsically just and right: They 
voted as they did, simply because their doing ot!-erwise would have produced 
‘a law which would have had a short existence, operating’ only to the dislocation 
of trade. An extension of these principles would put an end to all opposition 
when it has no chance of ultimate success. It would, howéver, be hardly just 
to Mr. Lee- Warner to carry his principles further than he has done, and hold 
him responsible for all the r conclusions which can be dedaced from 
them. 


4. In commenting upon the imposition of an import dusty on all forei 


commodities except cotton goods and yarns, the Hinds 
* pesition of impor N Panch (40), in its issue of the 22nd March, — —— 
tan ‘etn goods and advice the opinions of the official members of the S 
to the people of India to Legislative Council who voted in favour of Mr. — 
defeat the object of the ex- land's Bill as disgraceful and betraying ingratitude 
se to the country which pays them high salaries and 
whose interests they ought to promote in preference to those of the manufacturers 
of Lancashire, advises the people of India to frustrate the ends of Govern- 
ment in exempting cotton goods from the incidence of the import duty by 
making a unanimous resolution not to buy foreign cotton goods and by firmly 
carrying it out, and says that if the people do not possess the necessary firmness 
they should not blame the official members of the Legislative Councal for voting 
in favour of the Bill as they have done. [The an 28), 4 in its i issue of 
the 18th March, expressés: ‘similar sentiments. | | 


5. The Hitechchhu (131 ) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 32nd March, 
observes:— The resolutions issued by Government from 
A requi st to Government time to time on the. disturbances. DALY een the Hindus 


' int a Commission to PY * 
— 1 Pellerin. 9c chs and Muhammadaps 1 in different of India within 


st Fear on the reports of tlie officers 
between tbe Hiudas and boy tat 1 
ul ane in India. concerned aye: ed pe ple to form varioud 8 


The Hindus think that t ey are e found fault e by 


2 14 2 1 
i 


evidence or coment grounds, but Musalmans have no hesitation in 7 orers 


Class e by police officers by torturing and e them, they 3 


intimate! tela for a long time it — — 
disturbance in the Bombay Presidency, 8 — 0 
Pätan, Bombay and Yeola. The Muhammiadans were: 
and yet the authorities have found greater fault wich the dus. 
naturally annoyed the Hindus. This is not good either for the raab — 
We agree in the general opinion that unless Government tan inde- 
pendent commission to enquire into the cause or causes of the riots, they will 
not be able to take right steps to prevent such disturbances in future. Such a 
éommission ought to consist of 2 Hindus, 2 Mubammadans, 2 Liberal Members of 
Parliament, and 1 Para. - 

—.— 


6. The Fém-e-Jamshed (133), in its issue ot the 21st: . 

Messrs. Stewart and Hayward are hearing 

posing of riot cases at Yeola, Mr. Stewart gave 
judgment on the 17th instant in a case of cow- 
slaughter, sentencing each of the five accused Muhammadans to four years 
tigorous imprisonment. On Friday last. while the case was going on, about 
3,000 Muhammadans assembled near Mr. Stewart’s tent. They were told 
by the police to disperse, but they did not obey, and one hundred militaries 
were called out and on their arrival the crowd dispersed. That day it was 
rumoured: at Yeola that a riot would “occur that night and the Hindus 
confined themselves to their houses, some of them, it is said, leaving with their 
familios either for Ahmednagar or Manmäd. The rumour, however, proved 


false. The five Muhammadan prisoners mentioned above were next day taken 
to the railway station at Yeola in charge of a military Party accompanied: by 


State of affairs at Yeola in 
the Nasik District. 


Mr. Gibbs, the Superintendent of Police. On that oecasion ‘also: there was a 


large crowd of Muhammadans on the way from Mr. Stewart’s tent to the railway 
station. The prisoners were subsequently taken to Näsik. After alluding 
to the case of R&émbhéu Barve, the alleged leader of the Hindu rioters, the 
Jdm-e-Jamshed states that many people of Veola have left for Urner Places: on 
account of a fear of riots and all trade is stopped. : 


7. The Kesari (50), in its i issue of the 20th March, publishes a letter, dated 
Yeola, 17th March, in which the e says: —There have been in, all 
about fifty criminal prosecutions, which about seven may have been 
initiated by Hindus. It is said that, ik of the complaints have been dismissed, 
which include the complaints made by Hindus except one or two. The 


number of Musalmans’ complaints dismissed by the authorities is said, to be 


very small. In some cases instituted by Musalmans there are police witnesses, 
but there are not many such .witnesses in cases filed by Hindus. How. is it 


that the police did not see Rädhäkisanji's temple set fire to, while they saw the 


adjacent Borah’s shop set on fire? The pe a witnessed the disturbance made 
by twelve persons near the temple of Black Maruti, while they did not see a 
Musalman striking a Hindu with a sword and the disturbance rented: by some 
other Musalmans near there. The man. who was struck with the sword has been 
included among the rioters. Is this not strange? The man has, however, been 
acquitted by the Court. Hindus have been charged with setting fire to mosques, 
while no charge has been bronght against any Musalmans for firing some Hindu 
temples. The time is very critical. This day ten Hindus have been prosecuted 
on a 2 of rioting, but no such prosecution has hitherto, been instituted 
against any Musalmans. Hindus do not make complaints without r 


them. Nine have been committed to the sessions for 
the Patel’s Masjid. Ot these one is a munici 


ipal conamissioner ‘aged: a 
sixty-four years. The Vice-President of the . municipality, 2 veel es : 
merchant. and three thers ‘have; been committed to the sessions for setting 
Borah's house on fire, but the first three have been, thanks to, 
Sed an bail. In some other cases two Mhärs id to } 
ions were extracted 9 th m 
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tutored to give false evidence. All these ‘circumstances are sufficient: to 
one to judge whether the police are a Hindus or not. This day 
seven Musalmans were. sentenced each to four ? imprisonment. | They were 
— to the railway station by the Superintendent of Police accompanied 
‘some military men and mounted police, and they were followed by hundreds 
= ‘Musalmans, men and women, the latter lider i in carriages. The-militaries 
were keeping order in the town for a day previous to the passing of the sentences, 
which were postponed for a day, as it was apprehended that a fresh disturbance 
would take place. No disturbance, however, took place. : 


8. The same newspaper makes the following observations on the above 
letter :—The correspondént’s letter shows how much 
mismanagement and high-handedness are prevailing 
at Yeola. His Excellency Lord Harris seems to be 
perfectly heedless to the tyranny and injustice involved in issuing summonses to 
persons who confined themselves to their dwellings during the riots: Nothing can 
be more high-handed and calculated to put the law to shame than that men like 
the Municipal Vice-President should be accused of offences and committed to the 
sessions for trial. It is perfectly unjust that Mr. Hayward, who is charged with 
giving encouragement to the Musalmans by changing a previous order, should 
be entrusted with the work of holding preliminary enquiries and committing 
Hindus to the Sessions Court. Seeing that Government do not take least notice of 
the oppression that is being practised on the people of Yeola and do throw the 
whole blame of the riots on the Hindus and praise the European officers concerned, 
we do not know whether we should praise Government’s ignorance, their impu- 
dence or their partiality. Those who do not like to have an independent enquiry 
made to ascertain the propriety or otherwise of what their subordinates did had 
better resign their posts. If the police in the mofussil is not kept under control by 
Government, it may torment persons like messengers of death. It is partly due 
to Governments apathy that a handful of Musalmans should dare accuse leading 
Hindus of Yeola of rioting and incendiarism, and that the latter should be com- 
mitted to the sessions. Should Government not have sense enough to understand 
that the ill-feeling between Hindus and Musalmans will be aggravated by sending 
select Hindus to jail on false evidence? The people's rights; their trade, their 
happiness and their tranquillity are in danger at the hands of the police that was 
waiting for an opportunity of exculpating itself from the charge of negligence for 
not making arrests while the riots were raging, of Magistrates who may be 
naturally of opinion that it is their duty to justif y à resolution which has applaud- 
ed their doings, and of the Government which has become reckless and negligent 
under the impression that riots cannot be suppressed unless a considerable number 
of Hindus undergo 1 5 risonment. Though there is evidently none in the Exe- 
cutive Council of the ombay Government to take notice of this state of things 
boldly and in a straightforward manner, we donot think that none can be found 
in the Viceroy’s Council, and we recommend the people disgusted with such 
oppression to carry this grievance to the Government of India. 


9. The Poona Vaibhav (67), in its issue of the 18th March, says :—The. 
riots at Yeola could be said 90 be at an end only so far as assaults and affrays 
between the Hindus and Musalmans are concerned, but the present state 
of things there, disclosing as it does the high-handed, oppressive and partial 
conduct of European officers, cannot but be astonishing. The reputation 
of the local Hindus is at present in danger. Any. Musalman of the place 
can do injury to any Hindu he chooses! The Musalmans are prosecuting 
the Hindus by hundreds and the Government officers are dragging them to the 
Court ‘by issuing summonses and are subjecting them to ignominious treatment 
just as they please! Arrests are being made of persons who were absent from 
Leola during the riots, as well as of persons, who have gone there as mere guests ! 
Government pay. no attention to this state of things though it is brought to 
their notice by newspapers and petitions. We do not know whether to call 
this state of things Mogul misrule or to consider ourselves to be for the 
time being under the rule of pirates ! It would be far better for Government 
to blow up the town of Yeola by firing cannons at it than to torment 1 
subjects so much. If, however, Governinent wish to save the Mr mot 


Observations on the state 
of affairs at Yeola. 


we , they should take them out of the town and get them to fire the « anna 
Kall any be satisfied. Many rulers have held sway over Tudia and e 
British rule has beon in Indio for nesriy u century, but no misrule nor 


ment like the t has ever been experienced before this. 


been crushed under foreign yoke do not care much for. our: lives, ona = 1 N 
ieved to find that the misconduct of ; 


or our property, but we are extremely 
the Government officers is likely to 


nce in the minds of the people bitter 
hatred: against the British Government. Since the above was written the resolu- 
tion of Government on the Yeola riots has been issued, but even in that docu- 
ment Government have betrayed their partiality! No help! bs 


10. ‘The Indu Pra bush (15), in its issue of the 19th March, says :—An 
impression is being firmly made on the minds of the people that the Govern- 
ment officers are practising oppression in connection with the Yeola riots, and. 
we cannot say that this impression is unfounded. But it is very u undesir. 
able that such public opinion should be formed. It is not that Govern: 
ment should enjoy sound sleep, leaving the whole authority in this matter 
in the hands of the officers. Government is bound to take steps to give the 
people justice and to protect their rights, and if it neglects its duty evil . conse- 
quences will follow without feil to-morrow if not to-day. We beg therefore 
sincerely to suggest that if any injustice or oppression is being done, steps should 
be taken at once to check it. [The Subodh Patrika (20), in its issue of 18th: 
March, expresses similar sentiments in connection with the annoyance and 
hardships which are alleged to have been caused to Mr. Rämchandra Barve, 
President of the Sirvajanik Sabha at Yeola, who was rey, arrested at 
Bombay and: taken to Yeola in connection with the riots. | 


11. The Yeola correspondent of the same newspaper says :—The lace 
where the Yeola riot cases are being tried is situated in a jungle at a distance 
of 3 miles from the town and far from the railway station. There is no sufficient 
room forthe people to sit in the tent. The prisoners have to broil in the 
noon-day sun and do not even get water to drink. I went there with the 
intention of taking down short-hand notes of the Court’s proceedings, but owin 
to the working hours of the Court being from 8 to 11 A. M. and 2 to 6 P.M. an 


other inconveniences mentioned above, I could not take notes. The police are 


briskly working in the town. The fear in the minds of the people about the 
riots has not lessened. I went through the town to-day and saw that many. 
houses were locked up and trade has not resumed its usual proportions. Peo le 
are in anxiety day and night. Everyone is believed to have taken part in the 

riots and his name has been taken down. Generally all rich men are included 
among rioters and their names are noted. The other day a man was sentenced 
by the Awal-kirkun to 16 days’ imprisonment for going to his Court too late 
by an hour. Higher Government officers are just, but men in the lower 
ranks practise great oppression, A peon in receipt of Rs. 5 a month has 
become owner of three or four thousand rupees. Those persons are called rioters 
whose names were taken down by the Jate Musalman Police Inspector and 
Mr. Gibbs after the riots. All the rich and respectable men in the town are 
included in this list, poor people being omitted from it. These names are said to 
have been purposely put in by the Musalman Inspector. It is said that he owes 
Rs. 7,000 to Mr. Gangérém Chhabildés and wanted to get rid of this debt, but 
could not do it and is now staying at Byculla. Still it is ramoured that secret 
communication is going on between him and a well-known local Government 


officer. People openly say that it was this dwarf who brought ruin on the whole 


town of Leola. The credit of removing from this earth about twenty-five Musal- 
mans and @ hundred Hindus must be given to him. If this be true, great is bis 
valour, indeed! If the present state of things continues for a month more Neola 
will be reduced to poverty. Half of its wealth has already disappeared and 
what remains is about to . Before the commencement "of the trial of riot 
cases the people here did their utmost to bring. 
believed th at they failed to do so owing to the late Insp 
is said Vast lhe ‘ual to incite. both the Hindus and Musa! nan 
other with selfish motives. Under thése circi people ha ve be 0 
most unensy. They do not take interest in trade as before. The import and 
export trade is almost nil. If the trial of the rioters were conducted i in the 
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thé justice of the proceedings would come to the notice of the people and they 
, — nd then take to their usual avocations. Mu iy of those arrested by the police 
are reserving their defence for tlie sessions. Many people on this aide have been 
beneftel up to this time and now will come the turn of those in the High Court. 
Communication of information to newspapers is still prohibited, but corres- 
ndénts are doing their work. The Rdghav Bhushan (72) will not now publish 
Information in connection with the Teola riots. Reporters of English news- 
papers came here on the 17th and are collecting much information. N 


12. The same newspaper says e arrests that the Government 
officers are said to be engaged in making at Yeola 
in consequence of the decision lately arrived at, that 
the recent Yeola riots were entirely due to the pro- 
vocation given by the local Hindus to their Musalman townspeople by 
killing a pig and throwing the dead body into a Masjid, disclose a state 
of Mo gul misrule. It is really sur passing even Mogul mismanagement that 
ridters "should not have been arrested while they were rioting and that arrests 
should be made after the riots are over according to the pleasure of the arresting — 
authorities. It is very unfortunate that officers of a civilized Government like 
the British should be guilty of indiscriminate arrests. In spite of the official 
view that the Hindus are responsible for the Yeola riots we are decidedly 
of opinion that the whole blame lies on the Government officers themselves, 
who are solely responsible for the riots. We are of opinion that the origin of 
the riots is to be traced to the efforts that are being now-a-days made to attach 
too much importance to one community in fear of its historical bravery and to 
trample down the rights of other communities. To restore, therefore, the 
tranquillity of the former times these sleights of distinction-making ‘must 
be altogether dispensed with, Whatever Government officers may think to 
the contrary, we are perfectly satisfied that there is no other remedy to put a 
stop to the present disturbances between community and community. Those 
who sow the seeds of riots are more to blame than the rioters themselves. 
To make riots is quite barbarous, but to cause riots is more so. We shall 
never regret if rioters, whether Musalman or Hindu, are punished, but shall 
never approve of an adjudication like that between a fox anda lamb, and 
if Government officers adjudicate in this way and Government 8 of 
their action we shall be compelled to say that Government are quite in the wrong. 
The principal duty of Government and their officers is to protect the people and 
to give them impartial justice, but the statesmen in whose hands the reins 
of administration are at present seem to be engaged more in pleasure-seeking 
than in the administration of the country, and how reckless they are of the 
interests of the people is well borne witness to by the annals of their regime. 
The activity, sense of duty, zeal and fairness which these persons have 
displayed in connection with the Prabhas Patan, Bombay and Yeola riots 
clearly show them in their true colours. It is difficult to describe the luck of 
that country to whose lot have fallen officers who make a mockery of their 
responsibilities, and India at present holds first rank among countries blessed 
with this sort of luck. This state of things is extremely deplorable, and it is 
impossible to expect any improvement of it unless the offlcers have a er 
sense of their duty. 


13. The Mantri (58), in its issue of the 16th 3 says Thi is to be 
regretted that His Excellency the Governor pays no.attention to the complaints of 
the people of Yeola in connection with Mr. Hayward who is engaged in trying 
riot cases at that place. The Governor has been appointed by Her Majesty the 
Queen to represent her in the Bombay Presidency and to protect Her Majesty's 
subjects, and not either to fill his own coffers, or to remain in awe of his subordi- 
nates, or to. pass his time in playing. It is disgraceful for His Excellency to be 
heedless of what the people say and to do things according to his own pleasure. 
It is derogatory to His Excellency if he cannot disregard what his officers sa 
It is nearly two months since a complaint was made to the Mämlatdär of Yeola 
against a Musalman for having displaced Raghuji Bowa’s image and it has not 
yet been enquired into, while complaints made by Musalmans against Hindus 
are being proceeded with. This is very surprising. ‘Conipleiate made by Hindus 


The Yeola riots and the 
present administration. 


are dismissed. t 
is is Ae owing 
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14. With reference to the resolution issued by the 5 
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on the 15th instant on the veola riots, 
_ Modified approval ef the (147), in its issue of the 18th Mare 


993 ves: 
bay Ne 1 1 1750 The resolution clearly shows the intention of Govern- 
| March on the Yeola riots. ment to do justice to both the communities, and has 


been drafted in a moderate tone. It is gratify ing that 
the oow-protection societies have nothing to do with these rlots. It is to 
be regrétted that the authorities have not been able to ascertain the right of 
the Hindus to play music while going in. religious processions by ues, 
and that the Hindus have been found fault with in connection with the 
recent riots. This is sure to give rise to many complaints from them. E. 
Deshi Mitrd (121), in its issue of the 22nd March, observes The Hindus 
been mainly found fault with in connection with the riots, but the Muhamma- 
dans have not been altogether exempted from blame, 4 and Government. have 
made both the communities contribute towards the cost of the punitive police. 
The riots could not have taken place if it were not for the fault of both 
the communities, and it is to be hoped they will live peacefully hereafter. | 5 


15. The Mahratta (4), 1 in its issue of the 18th March, writes: The resolution 
i of the Bombay Government on the subject - of the 
8 N= recent unfortunate events at Veola Fully iseloses the 
Nr n weakness of Lord Harris’ Government in grappling 
with the most important and serious question of the 
day. The very fact that Government has found reasons to uphold and approve 
the conduct of its European offieers while all the Native subordinates are con- 
demned, at once stamps the document as one-sided and partial in the eyes of those 4 
who have watched the course of events at Yeola for the last six months: It is, 4 
indeed, very difficult to understand how the local Government was satisfied with 
Mr. Hayward’s explanation of the alleged necessity of modifying, on the 19th 
of October, the orders previously passed by the District Magistrate respecting 
the passing of the Hindu processions past the Patel’s mosque with no- other 
music but cymbals playing fifteen paces ou each side of the buildin order 
which even the High Court had refused to modify on the application of the 
Yeola Muhammadans. The only explanation which Mr. Haywand appears 
to give is that he anticipated a serious disturbance, and his n N We 
are told in the resolution, were based apparently on goed grow The 
Government resolution does not attempt to state at full length what these 
„apparently good grounds were, and it seems to us that by fighting shy 
of the charge which was ublicly brought against Mr. Hayward: Govern- 3 
ment has practically admitted the truth of the allegation that Mr. Hayward qi 
exhibited an unwarrantable weakness in modifying the order ‘of the District 
e and thus yielding to the clamours and threats of the Yeola Muham- a 
This is the violation of the principle. enunciated in Lord Lans- 1 
dowue's speech that the Honourable Mr. Setalwad referred to in his ques- a 
tions to overnment, on this subject; and’ though Government has flatly 
denied, with more than Parliamentafy boldness, that there was any ‘violation 
‘of the said principles, yet the meagre way in ‘which they have ‘dealt with the 
‘incident fully confirms the popular belief ‘hint it was the officials at Yeola who 
‘have been the chief cause of the recent unfortuns te 3 at that-place. 
‘The Government resolution itself shows’ that the Hindus w e ee 
to the advice of the polive oh te iat asion and took their Ganpati-processio a 
0 * . Meri eae rents: ij “On the's 05 L occasion ‘the’ District Magistrate's ord 1 
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Muhammadans were not, satisfied. with the orders then passed. As a matter 
strate’s order was not favourable to either 7 50 as, in the 
lindus, an 1 5 their privileges, while, on the oth hand, the 
a yale ey believed. that their rights were being un justly e e 
This was the time, therefore, when the district officer should have acted as a 
conciliator with firmness and tact. But Mr. Winter seems to have been little 
gifted with the qualities 80 essential to the ruler of a district, and things went 
on from bad to worse by the attempts of the district officers to tinker with the 
rights of the two e according as it suited their ideas of justice, 
equality and conyenience, but without any reference to the ancient customs of 
the two communities. We admit that the decisions of the District Magistrate 
on questions like these are given more with a view to avoid breaches of public 
peace than as an adjudication as to any existing custom. But we think it is 
an unwise policy to totally disregard the existing customs even when a Magis- 
trate has to decide the question temporarily, and this view of ours is confirmed 
by the Bombay District Police Act, which directs a Magistrate to issue such 
orders after paying due regard to the established practice of the parties. There- 
fore, if the District Magistrate’s order in the present instance passed on the 
7th October was an order made in conformity with the principles laid down in 
the Police Act, it was a foolish mistake on the part of Mr. Hayward to modify 
it because he apprehended a serious disturbance from the displeased Muham- 
madans. Lord Harris’ Government has, however, nothing but words of 
praise to give to this young and inexperienced officer, and we should not be 
surprised if the same officer. who is now administering the criminal law in Yeola; 
should so conduct himself as to justify the views of Government published 
in its last resolution. It is also surprising to find that Government has 
altogether ignored the return of telegrams by Mr. Winter for want of Court- 
fee ‘stamps—a procedure which is not only illegal, but almost foolish and 
absurd, inasmuch as it was calculated to annoy and irritate the applicants. 
Lord Harris’ Government has eventually based its resolution on official 
enquiries and reports; and it would be no wonder, therefore, if it fails to satisfy 
the public by its partial character. It is a pity that Government should 
not understand that an independent enquiry was necessary where the con- 
duct of the officials themselves was alleged to be the cause of the disturbances. 
As the matter stands at present, the Government resolution is simply an echo 
of the official reports, with all the faults of a second-hand report superadded. 
The Hindus of Yeola have laid their case plainly and directly before Government 
in their petitions. But Lord Harris’ Government has neither the courage nor 
the courtesy to enquire into the truth of the allegations made by the petitioners, 
and the whole question is now decided on the one-sided version. of the officials 
in the rooms of the Secretariat without giving an opportunity to the public 
to, prove their statements and charges against the public officers of the place. 
A resolution like that can never be accepted as conclusive by the public. Its 
one-sided nature is not, however, its only fault. Government has evidently taken 
a brief for its officials, and the resolution is full of what the lawyers calls 
suppressio vert and suggestio falsi. Thus, for instance, we are told that the 
Nandi in a Hindu temple was believed by the Chief Constable and the Jamädär 
of police to have been thrown out by the Hindus themselves, Government. 
apparently taking the same view; while, on the other hand, the Governor in 
Council sees no ground whatever for suspecting that the pig found in the Patel's 
mosque was secretly killed by the Muhammadans! A Government that comes 
to conclusions like these on the sole authority of its officials—officials that are 
condemned by itseli—shows a, surprising weakness of intellect and want of 
administrative tact in dealing with the questions before it, The resolution 
further tells us that the Hindus brought on the last disturbances by an outrage of 
a nature which could be justified by no rovocation. But the history of the last 
riots fully shows that this charge is unfounded. From the 19th October up to 
the date of the last riots the Muhammadans at Yeola were constantly violating 
the sanctity of Hindu temples by throwing out a Nandi at one time, esecrating 
Raghuji’s temple at another, and burning the mandap erected in front of the 
Märuti's temple on a third occasion. The local Government finds fault with the 
conduct of the Hindus for bo cotting the Muhammadans and. ati the 
conduct of those who did not discourage or condemn this social exclusion, We 


-writes :—A more one-sided argument, a more specia 


are sorry we cannot aceept thie view of the local Government oven. a 
words of disapproval published in the resolution. The social exglusion 
the only remedy in the hands of thé. peo: ld whens the 8 1 i 15 | 
not and did not listen to theit just demands by lec matter on 
suggested by old customs and — It is quite i 
Hindus were not prepared for a reconciliation ant that N 


outrage with a view to defeat all attempts at reconciliation: 79 1 ted the 3 


whence Government obtained this valuable piece of information; but if the 
reports of the reconciliation meetings held at Leola under the icy of the 
Collector are to be believed, then the facts are directly edntradictory to the 
Government view on the subjects. The Hindus published their terms of com: 
promise long ago and are willing, if our information ‘be: correct, to abide by ‘tie 
decision of any independent Punch, but it is the Muhammadans of Teola who 
have persistently refused to come to terms, except on the condition | that all 
music should be absolutely stopped at all times in front of their Fven 
this «concession the Hindus are prepared to make, provided tlie Magda 
make a corresponding concession, such as promising not to kill a cow. within 
the precincts of Yeola. If we are correctly informed, the terms of the dom: 
promise are already before Government, and in the face of this we are told in 
the resolution that it is the Hindus who are slow to effect a compromise!) The 
Government resolution again makes certain obsérvations regarding the 
valence of a custom of carrying music past @ mosque at Yeola,, and these are 
evidently based upon ex-parte: enquiries made by the officials, who must be 
naturally anxious to support their own view. The local Government seems to 
doubt whether the Hindus ever had a customary: right to take their process ions 
with music past a mosque at Yeola. But we are afraid that the decisions of the 
executive Government, like the one in the present instance, solely based upon 
ex-parte enquiries and the secret reports of its officials, cannot and will not 
satisfy the public. It is but fair that the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
should be afforded an opportunity to prove their case, and if Government, 
in its executive capacity, be not willing to grant such am. „ it 
had better refer the case to its judicial tribunals. This is the 
contemplated by the Bombay District Police Act of 1890, and we fail to 
see why Government should now deviate from the principles. there laid down. 


The Bombay High Court, it is true, has recently ‘deciiled that a suit would 


not lie in such cases except on proof of special damage; but Government 
could have at once corrected this error in its legislative capacity. We theré- 
fore regret to find that the resolution does nothing of the kind and attempts 
to settle the question on the ex-parte reports of the Government officials— 


a procedure opposed to all principles of justice and fair-play. On the 


whole, therefore, we cannot but condemn the resolution on the Yeola riots 
as partial, unjust and defective. The Bombay Government seems to have 
unfortunately no one on its staff who could carry on the broad principles 
enunciated by Lord Lansdowne in the matter of these riots. All the members 
of Government seem to be possessed of an idea that everything by way of 


reconciliation must be done by the people themselves, and that the only duty ok. 


the Government officials is to punish all who break the public peace and impose a 
punitive post on the whole community for the weakness of its officials. If the 
recurrence of riots is to be made impossible in future, this is certainly not the 


way to proceed. We are. not speaking of the immediate suppressi 
riots, but of their being rendered impossible in future; and viewed from this 
standpoint, the action: of the Bombay Government appears to us not only 
unstatesmanlike, but dangerous. We should therefore recommend the Hindu 


inhabitants of Yevla to place their case before the Supreme Government and 


ray for an independent enquiry into the whole affair. The resolution of the 
tie! Government is "tthe but (60), int and cannot be taken as fin 


deciding the question. The Kesart (60); in ats sk of the” bet Marel. 
lod diced almost the same sentiments. 


16. The Native Opinion (ich of the 18th tare, in ite hy a barer 
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more reckless spirit in vilifyingz a whole community w 


difficulties, a ithout 


~~ wlequate grounds, could ‘scarcely: be imagine | than those which aracterise 
the resolution which Lord Harris’ Government has given to the publie on the 


Teola riots“ We could hardly have expected anything better from a Governor 


wlio ig ready for oricket matches and pleasure parties, but who has not shown 
w particle of energy and readiness for al exertions, without which no admi- 


nistrator can be successful! Of course, we could not expect a Governor, who 
rethained'at a safe distance when the very capital of the presidency in his charge 
poet sin up by an uncommon outburst of religious fanaticism, to go to a humble 
téluka and see things with his own eyes. But we thought that he would at 
least escape the temptation he escaped as regards. the Bombay riots, of seeing 
through the eyes of men who ought to be on their trial and of falling foul with 
a community which, by an unfortunate coincidence of circumstances, had come 
to fall into disfavour with a couple of civilians. What, however, . Messrs. 
Aeworth and Vincent could not do, Messrs. Winter and Hayward have more 
than succeeded in doing, and the Yeola Hindus have been damned as the 
aggressors and condemned to lie under the disgraceful reproach of having 
deliberately and grossly insulted the Muhammadans and so provoked the outbreak 
of the 6th of February, which resulted in such lamentable loss of life and de- 
struction of property.“ The Government is therefore referring to the alleged 
throwing of a dead pig in the Patel’s mosque by the Hindus, which, our readers are 
fully aware, the Hindus wholly deny having done. The perpetrators of the deed 
have noi been found. There are even none who have been so much as suspected, 
as is evident from the reward of Rs. 500 offered by the imbecile authorities of 
Yeola to any one giving information leading to the detection of the offenders. 
His Excellency and his Council have curious notions about burden of proof, for 
they take it for granted that the Hindus must have done it, “in the absence 
of proof to the contrary ” and “ with no other object than to defeat all attempts 
at reconciliation and with the knowledge that it must lead to bloodshed and 
violence.” And this was, we are gravely assured, an outrage of a nature which 
could be justified by no provocation.“ And yet itis a matter of fact that on the 
very previous day of the alleged outrage, the temporary temple of the Nagpur 
‘weavers had been burnt and the idol violated. No reference is ‘made to this, 
nor is any strong language employed as regards the equally gross outrage of 
killing a cow in the Hindu temple next day. The resolution refers to another 
outrage on the Hindu religion, that on the night of the 231d October, when a 
Nandi was thrown out of a Hindu temple. Look at the language of the resolu- 
tion as to this! The Chief Constable and the Jamdddr of Police, who are both 
Hindus, believed that this was done by the Hindus themselves. If their belief 
‘was correct, the intention must have been to excite Hindu feeling against the 
Muhammadans.” Here, of course, the principles of onus probandi entirely differ 
from those employed ‘in discussing the Patel’s mosque outrage, and the fact of 
the Police Inspector being a Muhammadan is wholly forgotten. His Excellency 
believes the Hindus quite capable of insulting their religion by throwing out idols 
‘which they venerate. GraciousGod! What have the Hindus done—what gross 
‘crimes have they committed, that they should so completely pervert the mind of 
a British Lord, sent to represent thé most august, virtuous and really paternal 
Sovereign ruling on the surface of the earth? Lord Harris preaches us modera- 
tion and: tolerance and blames the Leola Hindus for having set at naught all the 
attempts of Messrs. Winter & Co. at reconciliation. Will anybody lecture His 
Lordship on the necessity of the British Government retaining, for its own good, 
‘complete impartiality and complete control over bias and temper, in dealing with 
the differences that still, unfortunately for us, lie hidden in treacherous volcanoes ? 
The Hindus are mild and loyal and they know how to patiently submit. But 
even they may be compelled to resent such iniquitous judgments as the one 
‘contained in the resolution we are reviewing: His Excellency’s Government 
has not a word to say against Messrs. Hayward and Winter, and it supports all 
their contradictory and vacillating orders and timid retreats and gives them 
thanks! Considering that the first flame of the future conflagration was seen 
in September last, nine out öf ten mefi would pause before praising officers who 
‘could not prevent à riot in Octöber, and could not put an end to à Chronie dis- 
order reigning’ rampant for three or four months and ending in a free fight in 
February. His Excellency accepts the reports of these gentlemen’ as’ gospel 
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truth, makes no ind ependent enquiry and 2 
been committed and must be 
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sibility for the: gy dicen —— should. lie on ny do 80 on 
the Oollectur and the Commissioner, who should not ae * — remain at 
Yeola officers who could not be trusted. And mat t have these officers themselves 
done? They have only tried successfully an unsuccessfully to bring the 
military to suppress riots—to threaten people into submission to strange orders. 
They have not exerted to give to the oppressed his right. They bave not 


vindicated the majesty of the Government by quelling the attempts of one 
community to prevent another from exercising their traditional rights. They 
have neither doubted them nor have they been able to get any evidence either 


one way or the other. They have yet not hit upon an ne way of 
meeting with similar difficulties in the future. Lord Harris may see compe- 
tency and ability in all this, but we cannot; nor, we believe, can any unbiased 
person who knows how to think for himself. 95 
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17. The Sudhérak (21) of the 19th March, in its En glish eee writes 

The recent resolution of the Bombay Government on the late unhappy disturb- 
ances at Yeola in the Nasik District must be pronounced to be a very unsatis- 
factory document. The judgment of His Excellency the Governor in Council 
is based solely on the reports and replies of the Divisional Commissioner, the 
District Magistrate, the Sub-divisional Magistrate, and-the District. Superin- 
tendent. of Police. It is not, as it. ought to have been, the outcome of 
independent enquiry : instituted and conducted on the spot. The Hindu inhabi- a 
tants of the affected area have more than once petitioned His Excellency. to es 
redress the grievances by looking into them independently of the local authorities, 
who, they have reason to fear, have been unnecessa rily prejudiced against them. 
The resolution appears to have silently ignored these representations. It reads 
as if it were written by an advocate holding a brief for one party, and not by 
an impartial and fair-minded judge, deciding the points at issue after carefully 
considering the claims and views of both parties in the matter. Government: 
have no fault to find, with Mr. Hayward, the Sub-divisiona] Magistrate, for 
varying Mr. Winter's order and thus wronging the Hindus in the eyes of their 
antagonists. Government have got all praise to bestow on their European 
officers. ‘They have been declared to have no responsibility for the occurrences. 
Turn next to the riots of the last month. These have been traced: solely 
to the boycotting practised by the Hindus and the alleged throwing of a pig’s 
head into a mosque. About this latter so much has been said in the: resolution 
that one is well-nigh convinced of the spirit in which the whole matter has been 
looked at, not only from the strong condemnatory language, but also from the 
absence of any allusion to the burning by Muha mmadans of a manda o in front 
of a Märuti's temple on the night immediately preceding the alleged offence 4 a 
throwing the pig’s head. Government blames the Hindus for boycotting. 5 
is not, however, clear to us why they should. It was but a natural step Res 3 
by the aggrieved party when they found that the authorities were not fiolined 
to settle their claims: The unwillingness of the Hindus to come to terms of 
conciliation, deprecated in the resolution, has no basis in facts. Every attempt 
and every proposal for reconciliation has been warmly met by the Hindus; and 
it is said that it was owing to the Muhammadans, Who were ever lukewarm, that 
no satisfactory end was come to. The Mubammadans have been the aggressors 
and the Hindus the sufferers, and the punishment of the infliction of the punitive 
police post ought to have been awarded to the former. But Government think a 
otherwise. They think the entire cost ought to have been levied upon the Hindus, — 
but the poor Muhammadans are also made to share it because they * the roel 
into their own hands in fighting the Hindus. If such be J l ie a 
faith of the subject p opulation every where may well be shale | in the sense of 

justice of their rulers. The attitude and views of Government are a togethe 
unsatisfactory i in the whole affair, and if they be pleased to take the feelings o 
the entire Hindu en were into = asideration ior i be ot be doing the best thing 
arty in front of or near 
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houses of worship of the other. This, in fact, means no disadvantage for the 
Mahammadans, but all for the Hindus. The ay of settling the issues in this 
manner is arbitrary and deserves to be deprecated, as the recent ruling of the 
High Court in the Raver case has practically left the adjudication in their 
hands. The Hindus of Yeola, dissatisfied. as they are sure to be with the decision 

of the local Government, ought to take their case to the Government of India. 


18. Ihe Indu Prakdsh (15) of the 19th March, in its English columns, 
writes:--The Bombay Government have moved with unusual rapidity in 
publishing the final resolution on the regrettable occurrences at Yeola last month. 
The resolution which the Government have published will, however, satisfy 
nobody.. The demand of the public for an independent enquiry into the dis- 
turbances by a committee consisting of official members unconnected with the 
district. and non-official members, has been altogether disregarded, and we are 
sorry Government have wholly relied for information on the reports of officers 
who, in the opinion of the public, themselves contributed in no small degree 
to the unhappy occurrences by their timidity, incapacity and vacillation. ‘The 
public, therefore, will naturally refuse to accept with confidence the conclusions 
at which the Government have arrived, as they are based on the accounts 
supplied to Government by one of the parties that were on trial in this con- 
nection. The Government resolution issued last week will, we are afraid, 
serve no good purpose; it will only add to the dissatisfaction of both the 
communities at Yeola. 


19. The same newspaper further comments as follows on the above 
resolution :—Our indolent Government has lately published a resolution on the 
unfortunate Yeola riots, and it being a long one we had great hopes of finding 
a satisfactory explanation in it; but on perusing it with great patience we were 
sadly disappointed, for it is like finding a mouse by digging out a mountain. 
Its moral is that the Hindus of Yeola are in every way responsible for the riots 
al that town and that the Collector and other European officers deserve praise 
for their action in connection ‘with those riots. This sweet resolution is 
calculated to amuse people who are acquainted with the facts of the riots 
and with the conduct of the officers in connection with them. We are of 
opinion that the resolution is full of adulation of self and own people, and we 
are very sorry that it should be so. | | 


20. The Bombay Samdchdr (113), in its issue of the 23rd March, says :— 
The information supplied by Government officials in connection with the Yeola 
riots has been given at length in the resolution of Government of the 15th instant, 
and after finding more or less fault with both parties on the authority of that 
information, Government seems to understand that beyond posting a punitive 
police force at the cost of the people of that town nothing has to be done 
by it at present. But Government has left its work incomplete. In settling 
the question who were to be blamed for the Yeola riots, Government has excul- 
pated its local officers from every sort of blame. Admitting for the sake of argu- 
ment that the Hindu and Muhammadan residents of Yeola are more or less to 
blame for the riots, that does not completely free the Government officials from 
their responsibilities in connection with those sad occurrences. For several 
months previous to the February riots serious differences had arisen between 
the two communities, and the authorities were not unaware of them; the 
latter also knew that the leaders of both communities were, in spite of 
several efforts made by them, unsuccessful im settling these differences. 
Under such circumstances it was evidently the duty of the authorities to 
remove the disagreement expeditiously and carefully with a strong hand. 
Government does not state that this duty was performed by them. The 
authorities were not quite inert in the matter; but the matters were so managed 
that instead of the differences being removed the riots broke out. The natural 
inference from this is that either the authorities left their work incomplete or 
they did not possess the requisite abilities and intelligence to do it completely. 
From whichever side the question is approached, it seems plain that they cannot 
be exculpated from the responsibilities of having allowed the. differences be- 
tween the two communities to continue and the riots to break out. In spite of 
this Government has considered the work of the local authorities to be deserving 
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of praise, and hence the people of Yeola and the Natives. in 
be satisfied with the expression of this opinion by Government, 
remarked with regret that in the matter of finding out and 7135 ae N 

the riots ee has failed to adopt a satisfactory course. “There we 


* 
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re no old 
differences between the Hindus and Muhammadans of Teola. The 1 e 
then comes, why should a difference arise now in matters in which no 
arose ever before ? Unfortunately no reply to ‘this question can be wie in 
the Government. resolution, nor does that resolution state that effective mea- 
sures have been or are intended to be taken to remove the dis ment, prevail- 
ing between the two communities. For the percent Government has inflicted a 
heavy fine on both communities, but this is likely to dissatisfy them the more, 
and to give rise to the fear of the disagreement again taking the same form as it 


did before. The satisfactory way to prevent riots is first to ascertain the cause or 


cases that have produced ill-feeling between the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
in different parts of the country and then to remove those causes effectually. 

This work cannot be performed on reports furnished by Government officers. 
Wherever riots break out there the Government officers become, more or less 
responsible for those sad occurrences, and therefore their reports on them should 
not be accepted as impartial or otherwise immaculate. A Commission is a 
proper agency to prosecute an impartial enquiry and to recommend a proper 
course, and for this very reason the Native press has been imploring Government 
to appoint one. A Commission ought to have been appointed in regard to the 
Bombay, Yeola and Prabhas Patan disburbances, though the last-mentioned 
place is not under the direct rule of the Bombay Government, but on each of 
these occasions the duty has been shirked. An exhibition of ill-will for petty 
reasons between the members of the two communities is to be seen now and 
then, and for this reason a complete enquiry into the subject is needed. 

Neglect to order such anenquiry by the Bombay Government, the Government 
of India or the Home Government is sure to meet with censure from the public. 


. „ correspondent of the Rdjyabhakta (146), in its issue of the 20th 
March, obse#ves—The principle on which the resolution is based does not 
reflect credit on Government, as they have expressed no opinion on the issues 
involved. Government are seriously mistaken, nay, they disgrace themselves, 
in not appointing a Commission to find out who were responsible for the riots. 
It seems from the resolution that the Hindus were entitled to beat tomtoms 
to a certain extent and Messrs. Winter and Hayward were therefore not 
justified in depriving them of this right. Government, instead of disapproving 
the conduct of these officers, praise them and thus show their weakness. 
The Hindus gave no offence to the Muhammadans, still 600 of the latter 
assembled in a mosque on the 14th September last and pelted the Hindus with 
stones. If the leading Muhammadans in the gathering had been punished, 
the last disturbance would have been averted. The local officers responsible 
for it did nothing of the kind. But alas! there is none to question the policy 
of praising the Muhammadans and lowering the Hindus! It clearly seems from 
the resolution that the Muhammadans had pre-arranged to attack the Hindus 
and the local authorities did not take timely steps to frustrate the arrange- 
ment. The Hindus were unfairly treated by the authorities in the matter “of 
playing on musical instruments and had to give up their religious ceremonies. 
It would have been well if Government had ascertained what truth there was 
in the allegation of the Hindus about the slaughter of a cow and in that of the 
Muhammadans about the dead pig, and punished the offenders. There was 
nothing wrong if the Hindus stopped business with the Muhammadans owi 

to the partiality of the local authorities and the annoyance given them by the 


Muhammadans. It is really dangerous to prohibit both the communities from 


having music in front of any place of worship, whether a mosque or a temple, 
when a religious procession is passing it. t is strange that Government do 


not consider the Muhammadans guilty and still make them bear 4 ortion of 


the burden of the punitive police. It is extremely desirable that a Jommission 
should be appointed to enquire’ into the causes of the Tiots, and the subject 
regarding the uus nel policy, of Government ed be e in Farli ia- 
ment. he F 
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wi (105), in ite issue of the 18th March, observes :— 
ok the recent Leola resolution suggested that it had 
as measures to prevent the recurrence of riots, but on a 
eful perusal it seems. hat, instead of restoring peace amongst the Hindus 
d Muhammadans, it gives ‘insult to Hindus and may give rise to much 
aly criticism, as the ‘Hindus have been held primarily responsible for 
e . the disturbance. Government ought to have clearly.stated how far 

the two communities deserved blame and to have censured the aggressors 
in the riots of ‘last September instead of holding the Hindus alone responsible 
for the ‘riots of last month. Government dre primarily responsible for the 
last Yeola riots, for, if they had gravely considered the discontent prevailing at 
Yeola for the last six months and taken proper precautionary measures, the 
riots of February last would not have taken place. It is strange that while the 
Collector, Assistant Collector and Police Superirtendent have been unduly 
praised, instead of being censured for their negligence which caused the last riots, 
displeasure is hovering over the Mämlatdär, Awal-kärkun and Police Naik and 
they are in danger of losing their respective posts! Government would have 
done . better to appoint an independent Commission to find out the causes of the 
riots. This would have left no cause for complaint by either community. 
Although Government may take necessary steps to prevent fresh disturbances, 
the present. ill-feeling between the two, communities will not disappear and 
the gulf between them is likely to be widened by the recent resolution. [The 
Gujardti (103), in its issue of the same date, expresses similar sentiments, and 
regrets that Government have not paid due respect to the time-honouted 
custom of the Hindus of having tomtom as an accompaniment to processions, 
saying it has been in vogue in ‘this country long before the Muhammadans and 
Englishmen came here. The paper asks whether the authorities at Yeola were 
not to blame for not considering the petition of the Hindus for assistance on 
the ground that it was not properly stamped, and whether Government consider 
this a slight mistake on the part of those officers, The Gujardt Darpan (0 
in its issue of the same date, expresses somewhat similar sentiments. | 


23. The Subodh Patrika (20) of the 18th March, in its English columns, 
writes :—The Government resolution on the Yeola riots seems to throw the 
responsibility of their occurrence mainly on the Hindu inhabitants of the place, 
whilst the first beginnings of the ill-feeling between the two communities six 
months before are ‘Charged on the Musalmans of the place, to some extent at 
any. rate. As Government can claim to be impartial in the matter, their view, 

upported as it is by those of their district officers, and their interpretation of 
the facts.as they occurred, must be taken to be the most accurate of all. But 
from the nature of the case, neither community will accept them as correctly 
representing the facts. When acts which are open affronts to the feelings of 
one community may. almost as well be imputed to members of that community 
as to their rivals, it is difficult for people at a distance, depending on accounts 
which they receive from members of their own community alone, to pin their 
faith implicitly on them. But very little now depends on this question. Gov- 
ernment have imposed a punitive police for a yearon the town, the cost of 
which will be equally shared by members of both communities. In review- 
ing the progress of events, Government justify the conduct of their officers in 
the measures they took to prevent the riots. No doubt, they acted with discre- 
tion and with a view to compromise the differences. But, we think, they might 
have acted differently in dealing with the first symptoms of an ill-feeling between 
the communities. Instead of seeking to effect a compromise between them, a rigid 
enforcement of old practice after it had been duly ascertained would have been the 
wisest measure to adopt. In’ the 1 state of feeling this is no longer 
possible. However, the principles which Government seek to impress on the 
minds of the ple deserve to be noted. In the first place, the use of the 
streets for particular purposes is not a question of anybody’s religion, but of the 
maintenance of peace and order, and, secondly, nobody can claim to use the streets 
in a way which would be an offence to his neighbour’ s feelings. Both com- 
munities have need to take these to heart, and it is the duty of Government 
officers to give them practical effect with strict. impartiality. Another unsatis- 
factory feature of the riots is the charge of apathy which they, mere. to some 
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is ae most cent 
with. As a rule 
accounts are ph 
9 ions 1 dente of duty are Nene to 
for in ae r vigorous action. But further, 
a Oe eir Ann dave ‘when not distinctly hestile to’ 
cy, ely to. be misjudged and misconstrued’ 
The safest, if we 1 e., scienti ae line ‘of conduct under these’ civeun: - 
stances would rl aps. be gst steer by the views which find favour with: their 
superiors. But the. sition is by, no, means easy or comfortable. Here is A 
disqualification whic mane Heal attach itself to members of all Indian cem“ 
munities. In judging of their conduct at such exceptional times some allowantob' 
it would only be fair to make on account of these difficulties of thir posifion®: 


24. The Kasia. Mumbai (188), in its fue of the 211 March, observes :— 
„% In the recent Goveruiment resolution on the Yeola riots, 
Alleged in justice dane 12 Government remark that; however seriously the Mu- 
. i Ri ee chammadans may have suffered or whatever reasons 
towards the cost bf the pont. they may have had to be offended, they had no right 
tive police. ait‘ op 19 to;take-the law into tlieir own hands, We may grant 
this as a general..rule, but in the - present ’éase’ the 
Muhammadans w were re perfectly. justified, in their action. Under the Indian Pedal’ 
Code a man can, under orten circumstances, commit murder in self-defbnce 
with impunity If a; man, in protecting his House against alt attack by o tf 
or robbers, murders them, his adtion is not wrong, ‘but: is, on the Cöntrary, 
Government are therefore scareely: justified in throwing a portion ok tlie bi 
of the punitive police at Yeola on the Muhammadan inhabitants: The l 
shows that the 1 remained quiet When the: riots began and they 
deserve every credit for it. They vere obliged to make self-defence when their 
religion was isulted, theirmosqués and i roperty attacked, and the local 
authorities could nòôt define dem. * 4 not- don: 10. they woul 3 mayo 
suffered more setiotisly't ‘than they id. : nay 7 
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25. The Bodh Sudietkar 0), in its i issue 2 e ch,” bbs a letter 

. signed by A residén esh,” in hic the 

wie beg „ Kr. 75 wie while writing about the state of affairs at 11 Ra ver 
n He gre complains of Mr. Kutbuddin, "Mahal 
+ aly Ii. of. aed “blag prejudieed against the local 

Hindus and doing, - 88 jikely to annex, and inconyeniente them ands to 
encourage his own ¢o-rel onists in in their squabbles with; ithe Hindus states how 
he annoys Hindus by levying on 1 25 unreasonably high assessments of thé 
income-tax and by * acts of, Fare ne to. . and expresses his 
satisfaction at the Mahälkari's transfer t ‘Edalabad: though he is sadly surprised 


to see that the transfer has been made to a post of higher salary, K 


26. The ec , of. he ater Atte in its, English columns, 
1% Nies . z The in 920500 lations at ſthe/ last meeting of the 
„„ — 1 mn] 0 ye Couneil were remarkable for the 
gislative Council. f @ ee af 0 they embraced. Fe number of 
mee dalle undonbtedly:a large, one; but..that.-is 
partly due to thie Bet “at Pie il ‘meetings; are held at very long intervals, 
and partly to thie rer psi mR whicl ‘exercise the mind ef the Perblid. 
At this free exè the. Tight of W tion’ there 3 is, in our judgment, no 
occasion for any ad oh te het om tlie. part, o of Govern ment; : buts. on the 
contrary, there is 1 i 05 ation . 8 ‘Government often lained 
that they had nd mga 1 1 their views: and intentions tor oledring 
erroneous impres ions „and th i lation, if it, were: wisely efaployed, 
would be a valual 12 nap 4 1 10 r the gut orities as well as for the 
ple. We are, „Boese ae that the replies given to some of the important 
questions put at the last — 4 were not a little unsatisfa ctory.. 


2 


2 7. 


ia redest bs Government 


The Praja Mitra (144), in itsissue of the 17th March, observes :— 
The population of K rächi hes nearly doubled and 
commerce has increase néarly four times within the 
last twenty years or 80. 1 lere has been a corresponding 
work in the District increase in litigation and it is complained that the 

r Courts. present staff of judicial officers is unable to cope with 
this inerease. It is, no doubt, a fortunate cireum- 
stanoe that the pfosent District Judge, Mr. Hart- Davies, is an able and experienced 
officer and has given satistaotion to the people by an impartial administration 
of justice. He is, however, unable to cope with the heavy work and a large 
number of cases has been in arrears, causing great inconvenience to the ‘attics , 
eoncerned. The frequent postponements sometimes lead persons of bad character 
to take undue advantage over innocent persons. The case of the Sadar Court is 
worse than that of the District Court, for the Judge is generally very slow in 
the discharge of his duty. We request Government to appoint additional Judges 
to promptly dispose of the work in both the Courts. 


28. The Bombay. Samdchdr (113) and the Jéim-e-Jamshed (133) of the 
20th March highly extol the services rendered by 
Mr. A. O. Hume to India, and observe that the fare- 
well address ‘presented to him on the 18th idem prior 
to his departure to Europe at a public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Bombay held under the auspices of the Bombay Presidency 
Association at the Framji Cowasji Institute was quite deserved, and that the 
advice given by Mr. Hume in his reply to the address was most valuable and 
ought to be closely followed by the Natives. The Samdchdr dwells in particular 
on the observations of Mr. Hume, that it wasa matter of the greatest importance 
to India that Liberals should be in power and that it would be a great misfortune © 
if the Tories succeeded the Liberals, and advises the Indians to lend every 


soint additional Judges 
richt to dispose of the 


4. E. 
Heavy 
and 


Address to Mr. A. 0 
Hume and his reply ap- 
proved, 


support for the maintenance of the Liberal Ministry. 
29. The Indu Prakdsh (15) of the 19th March, in its English columns, 


Death of Rao Bahadur 
Shankar Pändurang Pandit, 
Administrator of the Por- 
bandar State. 


Bombay on last Sunday morning. 


writes :—While India is yet mourning over the death 
of Mr. Justice Telang, another great man has passed 
away. It is our sad duty to-day to record the death 
ok Réo Bahädur Shankar Pandurang Pandit, the 
Administrator of Porbandar, which took place in 


{Several other papers of the week express 


regret for the death of Mr. Pandit.) 


A resolution of the inhabi- 
tants of the village of Karmad 
in the Broach District not to 
pay land revenue to Govern- 
ment owing to a bad harvest. 


30. The Din Mani (122), in its issue of the 20th 
March, writes: —It is said that the inhabitants of the 
village of Karmad in the Broach District have re- 
solved not to pay land revenue to Government for the 
current year owing to a bad harvest. 


PART II. Legislation. 


31. The Bombay Samdchdr (113), in its issue of the 24th March, says :— 


Disapproval of that portion 
of the Bill to amend the Cri- 


minal Procedure Code intro- 


duced into the Supreine Legis- 
lature which relates to giving 
false information to the police. 


Sir Alexander Miller has introduced a Bill into the 
Supreme Legislative Council for amending certain 
sections of the Criminal Procedure Code, in which, 


among other things, it is proposed to amend the sec- 


tion about giving information to the. police. - On this 
subject the law at present is that if a person gives false 


information to the police with the object of doing injury or giving annoyance to 


another, he makes himself liable to punishment. 
amend this law to the effect thatif a 


even without any evil object he will make himself liable to punishment. 


Sir Alexander Miller wishes to 
person gives false information to the police 


Such a 


change would, it is feared, be to some extent detrimental to public interests, as 


many 


persons would cease to give information to the 
practicable first to fully convince one’s self of the truth of any 


police, since it is not always 
particular informa- 


tion and then to convey it to the police, Latterly it has become very or 
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obtain earliest information about badmashes or 
change i is likely to delay such ne gang 


Parr III. —Eaueation. * 


32. The Nasik Vritta (62), in its issue 9 1 17th March, refers an 


Daley. to: aden ; So Nan W Na the school - 3 in the | 
y . : - Nas istrict having\ been paid in March for the 7 
a Ts e in the month of December last and about similar delay occur- 
ring with reference to pay fot each month, says that 1 
this delay is productive of much inconvenience to teachers who are paid flve or Re 
six rupees a month, and recommends Mr. Chhatre, Deputy Educational In- 
spector of the district, to see that the school-masters are paid more expeditiously. 
PART IV. Ki ative States. . : 
a 33. The Jdm-e-Jamshed (133), in its issue of the 20th March, says :—It is 
said that a disagreement has arisen between the 
Alleged disagreement be- Hindus and Muhammadans at Deccan Hyderabad. A 
12 — — Tee fas wealthy Marwddi merchant of that place has a garden 4 
Hy ee gag bearing the name of Sitéré4mbig. In this garden are 
. situated an old Masjid and an old temple in close proxi- 
mity of each other. A Limda tree and a Pipal tree grew up in the vicinity: of 
the Masjid. These trees being considered sacred by the Hindus, were worshipped 
by them. The Muhammadans complained against this and the authorities had 
the trees cut down. This has hurt the feelings of the Märwädi owner of the 
garden and other Märwädis, who have retained the services of Mr. Norton, 
Barrister-at-law, to take due steps in the matter, and have resolved to carry the 
case to the Supreme Government or even to the Seeretary of State for India if 
they did not get justice at Hyderabad. It is said that hundreds of Sodhäs, a 
warlike race, are in the service of these Märwädis and are ready to create a 4 
disturbance. | b | 4 
: G. M. SA THE, 73 
Reporter on the Native Press. 4 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, | a 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 27th March 1894. 4 
| ö a 
BOMBAY: PRINTED’ AT THE GOVERNMENT CENTRAL PRESS. Rue CG : : f 
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Instruction in the Berärs and the — injustice done to ee 
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Khan Bahadur Bamanji Edalji Modi, M. A., ty Collector, Kai : ee 
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ns in the — and the replies given nt 26 
Remarks on the questions put by the Honourable’ Mr. Chi 4 
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Distriot Pleaders’ Examination : Complaint. about the peculiar nature of 
the question rs get at the last Ais eo@} TUB „ 600 ie 
Hindu-Mu a at Yeola: | | a 
A request to Government to sanction enquiry into the — 
for in the memorial f : ie 
a number of tradesmen and — a 
recent riots : u 1401 8 
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eee eco eee 13 a 
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Disapproval of the latest Government resolution on the — a 
The Arunoda eee ( | 2600 20 . ; 3 i 
The Baroda Patsal cade ae 
. The Din Bandhu. ee ece eee 16 eS 23 
The Taiser-e-Hind eo dee | 15 a 

The Mantri 
The Phania 


Resolution of the Bo 


eee eee 18 i 

bay Government on the —and the alle 1 
bungling committed by officials in charge of the * i a 
Sympathy with the Mubammadans of Yeola eee 2 22 a 
uhammadan ripts im India: 9 


Hindu- | 1 
An attempt made by the Mubhammadans at Ratnägiri to create a 1 
disturbance during the last Holi holidays ei a 


Dispute 3 Hindus and W at Wada in the Thana 1 
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for 1894-95 and the : new Indian Tariff Act : 
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Part I.—Politics and the Public Administration — continued. 
Indian Budget for 1894-95 : ndian Tariff Act (continued) 
Part taken by the ) hai Visr4m at the discus- 
gay Maggy wr nd tle er disappointing to the 


dien Tarif Bill and the ex- 


pee, 1 ope eee 


Introduction of the produce of the vince ‘of ‘Victoria, Australia, into 


djan i 3 Disapproval of the- Oe ARS 250 
Judi 48 1 complaint ee the Zubordlinate Judges in the 
district of wit of Karkohi see ees 
Obituary notices : Death o of Mr, Bite Heri Chiplunkar sae 500 
Police: A request to the of Karächi ook 0 ‘ae 
A complaint against the — at Mahudha in the Kaira 5 and 
a request to the Chief Constable of the town .. 10 
Public service: 
Adverse comments on the career of Réo Bahadur S. V. Pat wardhan 
as Educational Inspector, B. D. ase see . 
Praise of ditto eve „%% eee Gee 
Public utterances: A recent ublic utterance of His Excellency Lord 
Harris and its inconsistency with the conduct of the Bombay 
Government to Dr. Bahédarji moet OH 
Shimga ae, Cartoons on current political end social subjects 
bso ea the Varghoda procession of the Bombay Parbhus during 
Social matters: A strange instance of a baby marriage in the Madras 
| Presidency eve ‘e See . eve 
Bombay tobacoo-dealers and the Customs authorities : Ineonvenience 
"alleged to have been experienoed by the up- oountry tobaceo-dealers 
in consequence of the dispute — * sn 
Vernaoular Press ; Objection taken by the Késide Mumbai to the use of 
certain.words by the Satyd Mitré . a cu 
Parr HI. — Legislation — ä 
Prisons Act, No, H of 1894: Comments on the 
Part II] .-=+-Musicipalities— | BOF OL 
The new Tariff Act and the octroi duties jee 
Pur IV. Native States — 
Baroda; Hindu-Muhammadan disturbanes at Amroli in the — State 
Cutch : Grievances of a oultivator in the — State... 5 
Porbandar: A request to Government to reinstate the Räna of — 
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* Jam- e-Jamshed eee ese | eee zee Bombay se 
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Pant I.—Polities oe the Public. aun ali 


1. The Indian Spectator (2),:i in isi the 250. March. writes :—< 

Alleged. ail 8 Indian Government n 
of the financial and political cal as to necessitate ' a . er Arx. 
dependence of India on yee 5 fa) eT 8 Geet ro 
Britain. naneial dependence of India on Bri 


* 


Present arrangement is decidedly an ext 
lous one, for under it the advantage is only on one side 15 be Se 


cial benefit on the other, to compensate for a state of hhelpleds. dependence. In 
the hour of need England never comes to our help. She is never ti to share 
with us in our misfortunes, nor to confer any benefit, if that be at the least cost 
to her exchequer. If England were but to guarantee our sterling debt, the rate 
of interest on our loans would be reduced. from 4 per cent. to 3 or 8}, and the 
‘saving thus effected would alone meet. all the “loss on exchange,” were. the 
rupee to fall even to a shilling. But this may diminish the borrowing. wer 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and so England will not help. us in this 
direction; nor will she do anything to further the attempt to rehabilitate silver 
from the fall of which all our difficulties have sprung up. Only very lately 
Sir W. Harcourt, replying to a question in the Commons, declared that Her 
Majesty's Government had received no intimation of another International 
Monetary Conference, and that they themselves had no intention to make 
a proposal of the kind, in which they see no advantage.“ Even in such a small 
affair as the repeal of the duty on silver plate imported into England, India, 
which sacrificed an immense revenue for the sake of the English manufacturers, 
shall not receive reciprocity. In every arrangement with the English exchequer 
her voice shall be powerless. She must.not have an European army of her own 
and must pay to the War Office whatever it chooses to demand for effective“ 
and non- effective charges. Unlike the other colonies and dependencies of 
England, India must pay all the expenses of the establishment officially connect- : 
ing her with England. Nay, she must pay the entire salary of the Cabinet coun 9 
entrusted with her affairs, even though he be holding another distinctly English 1 
office. As to wars, she must contribute her quota, as it is fixed by the British 
Cabinet, whenever it declares that the wars have been waged also in the interests 
of India. Such are the evils of the financial and political dependence of the 
Government of this country on that of Great Britain. We are fully alive to the 
benefits conferred upon us by Pax Britannica. We cannot be blind to the 
moral and material advantages of being an integral part of the mighty British 
Empire. But for British supremacy India would be politically far worse, 
perhaps nowhere. There can, however, be no permanent gain, either to England 
or to India, if the latter be placed in a condition of helpless distress in financial 
and economical matters on account of the former’s supremacy. We do not 
chafe under the control which British Parliament, as uardian of the. interests 
of the whole Empire, exercises over the actions and 88 icy of the Indian Gov- 
-ernment. We cannot approve of the view, propounded the other day by Lord 
Lansdowne, that there is great danger for the future in the growing interference 
‘ of the British Legislature in Indian affairs, for we do not set the same high value 
{ -on the virtues — abilities of the experts who are carrying on the administra- 
tion of this country as His ‘Lordship does. But we are inclined to think 

that the Empire, as such, would be a great gainer if the Indian Government 

were allowed to have greater control over their finances and greater freedom to 

‘husband their resources. Their helplessness in the matter has been painfully 

exposed 1 in connection with the late Tariff Act. That the views of the Govern- 

ment of India and of the India Council, backed by an unanimous voice all 

over India, can be set at tec by the Secretary of State, and this for the 
e of bah ee a few nbers of . is a revelation which can 
médy for this stato of 


1 nn 
5 2. The Kaisene- Hi 6 N 8 lish columns, 
a : | LR 1 5 5 1 a Aan 1894-95 i is One 
: Financial Statement for of 4 dullest a Ariest, as it is the sorriest and 
. — the < mgst uni wine po tate papers which it lis hden our 
f thd y onic pm let to n or manga “year past. It is absolutely 

* depeid of any fia fi : city, ‘let alone originality. 

t. 


d ii t in finance migh u itistalled at t 
i et ake dasked to repeat 5155 5 


i bat Of ‘its hard- Working permanent officials to prepare and 
‘fiito'éa fle, We do nob see Why, in the future, this ‘portfolio; df 
rial. fase puld not be abolistied andthe’ emoluments. appertaining 

‘tréedsury; knowing as S Albde how chronically embarrassed 
th 90 ernment of India is at its wits end from year to 
at Gf that eternal pence which no ‘sooner it gets than swallows. ‘Tlie 
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Walsh “might reveal to. nim the ‘key of India’s" financial administration the 
~ prit Ste bow Which its finances are disbuised and the ‘system. ow which they are 
f Del. . PND. there is not à word on any of these points. “You may as well 
search for a needle in à haystack. For it ‘wonld be che ‘height: af «admiriis- 
11 tive: folly: and thé’ very deme of suicidal — to take the public 
into the Hufdencs et che Government and enlighten them on the true 
principles which guide their financial polſey. The Financial Member seems fo 
one 


v thie tho tar -payérs are simply ‘a. negligiblé quantity, who ure to be 

like * chil ty a ‘They have only to open their pass and shut their 
ton wie Aa expenditure foe apace and why that expenditure is allowed 
to rise higher and ad highet by leaps And bounds. All that they must do is 
to allo deere to be ee alive without one éf or but. Such a system 
of ‘financing the Empire may be tolerated in 4 Native State. It was in vogue 
among the rulers who preceded the British. But-they were semi · barbarous and 


“Asiatic, Despotism pure and simple was their principle. But out rulers ate 
neither | Spite and simple, nition a ies. They come from 


the land of free thought and free speech. Hew is it then that they choose to 
rule in caniera, bury their actions in obseurity, aud ‘resent public criticism on 
their financial policy? There is not a word about retrenchment and economy. 
These shibboleths are pronounced, but there is not à spark of evidence in the 
Budget to tell us where ure the details of such? And yet we are asked to be- 
lieve in “a programme of retrenchment and vigilance“! Verily, it is a pro- 
* of retrenchment and vigilance with a vengeance which seeks to take a 

ror and a half from the tax-payers to throw into the pockets of the extrava- 
gantly paid services, and mounts up expenditure higher and higher in face of re- 
curring deficits! Such is the financial wisdom with which we ate governed, and 
such are Finance Ministers who arrogate to themselves the art of steering public 
finance in critical and even dangerous times. Only a financial’ cataclysm can 
teach them what it is to handle the Empire's finances with righteousness and 
justice. We dare say we are nearing it and no mistake. Meanwhile, incompe- 
tency is allowed to run riot and oppress the masses as the bowrgeoise of Louis the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth were oppressed till the day of reckoning, which Vol- 
taire and Rousseau had forecast, came, and for ever put an end to the of _ 
cious ’’ bureaucracy which for a century had ruined the country. * 


3. The rf ndu Prakdsh (15) of the 26th “March, in its English columns, 
writes Mr. — sue: will not Shank Sir Davi 


Deficit i in 1 Indian Bud- 

get for 1894.95 and the 

nancial polic hi ‘the gore 
ernment of Indi at 


—— ie see not only to men in the big 
railway officials; scientific f ler pandering to 
arms, all these and similar measures 12 a 


when they are on the brink of a financial 
leaves a deficit, but they will rather 


chester goods. They deserve nn for he weakness. bts nN 


17 rote all the ‘paragraphs 


tidal: fnanes in vait endeavours to search for a single sentence 
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cat an fone lors eae 

: he as; To ‘whats depth of dege eracy ha 
: aneh Minister says ¢oncerning their dema 
ase es equer 5 the Seen e of India were unwilling 
re bares 4b 4 nishletike-Which ra means the stoppage for the gy ‘of att 
administrative e They are not then ignorant of what they 
doing. They are the axe at the very root of ths British rule in India. 
The function of a Civilized Government is to improve the r 
oo Imperial Government are doing’ mah very thing that will make it im | 
or local ‘Governments to carry on Ang ment. The Governmen 
condemned by their o.] n ai — do they make botli ee after 
violatin 1 80 man Principles? They stil leave a puren of 30 lachs on poor: 
er The conviction is growing all round that unless the Indian Government 
mie aig to import a first-rate. 8 financiet and are ready to cut dow them 
ture ness et it is useless, the Government of India will land ther aly 
in a a dankee from Which there are few chances of deliverance. 


4. The Guy arate (101). of 25th March, in its English nobis. writes: 
India has had deficits for three successive years and the Honourable Mr, Wes 
land’s lamentations over this misfortune will be shared in asta ut he it the 
country, The disastrous effects of the policy of making raids upon the R 
vincial exchequers are well described by Mr. Westland himself. forded. 
contributions mean the stoppage of all Administrative improvement. We 4 
record our emphatic protest against this system of frequently calling in balances 
28 for administrative reforms. The Honourable Mr. Westland describe 

e of the Supreme Government as a programme of retrenchment 
— vigilance intended to tide over a transition period. What this means will be 
revealed in course’ of time. Government have chosen to adopt a precarious 


6 
* 
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0 remedy, full of anxiety. for them and the public, at the dictation of 1 
merchants, As we cannot shut our eyes to this scandal, we cannot feel much . 4 
sympathy for Gavernment in their embarrassment of their owh making, It is 7 


universally felt that the Indian Government have not risen to the height of the 
pose resent situation and official Councillors have by their vote done invalculable 

arm to India. Temporary ‘shifts do not mean financial wisdom, and, the 
impending 1 8 sth pe de 221 27775 for a while, ent be averted for an 
time. 3 


5. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 25th March, e Abe debate 
that took place in the Viceregal Legislative C 5 
Remarks c on the debate on on Saturday the 10th instant, ‘when. the Indian Tari 
the 2 pers W . Bill, on the motion of the Finance Minister, Was 
goods wh es ome mie te passed by an official majority of 4 only, is, we believe, 
Without a parallel in the Mader of the Supre 
Legislative Council ever since its reconstitution in 1861. As has been a sae 
* disclosed by the speeches. of both the classes of official members, the 1 
independence of India is nothing more or less than a m 1 12 or a delusion ant a 
snare. The open declarations. made by the classes of official members durin 
the course of the'dcbate regarding the disabilities under which they laboured in 
respect of recording their votes according to their convictions, clearly show that 
without even the solemn farce of a debate in the Council 60 new Bill pig: as 
well have been promulgated. by au executive order, tea 
point of view the debate was.a farce, for the Council a ) 
a foregone conclusion, still, as observed b hed me at th le 
of the debate, the result ef the Jeg 8 was equivalent tos m Z 1 Vi 
favour of those who might ) aptly, 1 ee s Her ! Maje ast) '§ Opposlti 
1 whieh will strengthen the hands of 125 957 vernment of India in 
e Home Governmeni is Daa of reconsiderin 
2 Pee on gina 4 Bi! e 8329 105 4 be ** 
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finer cotton fabrics and yarns, from the new n. 
Government after a residence in the country. for 8 1 
advantage contrasted with the cynical and oontemptuous remarks of tl 

able Mr. W. Lee, Warner in the same debate, when with his, characterist 
‘eynicism and flippancy he observed: —“ I agree with Fran ir hie, fe d 
Mr. Playfair, that so far as it is, permissible to apply the phrase public 
opinion to the supposed sentiments of several scores of 1 85 (Who are 
not aware that the question of imposing cotton duties is under discussion, 
nor aware of tlie existence of this Council), the articulate voice of India, 
whether European or Native, is unanimously raised against dictation from 
‘Lancashire, and in favour of the intention of the motion now before us.“ 
Can Mr. Lee - Warner undertake; to say that the non-articulate voice of the 


—ͤ— : 


United Kingdom also favours and supports the action taken by Government 
admittedly. at the dictation of the Lancashire merchants interested in their 
trade with India? It must not be supposed, however, that the seyeral 
scores of millions of Her Majesty's Indian subjects have no opinion on this 
important question or similar others, simply from the fact that they are unable 
to give articulate expression to the same. It is only self-sufficient officials who 
in their arrogance can express views like those expressed by Mr. Lee- Warner. 
His Excellency the Viceroy, however, assured us that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was duly made aware of the intense feeling excited both before and) since 
the introduction of the fiscal measure in question, and that it;was fully considered 
by them. There is one aspect of the question involved which it is very interest- 
ing to notice in this connection. The proposals embodied in the Tariff Act of 
this year must have been considered by Her Majesty's Government long before 
thé resignation by Mr. Gladstone of his Premiership. Be that as it may, it 
‘would be interesting to know what views Mr. Gladstone held on this very 
question. When in response: te a-resolntion passed: by the: House. of Commons 
on the 11th July 1877 Lord Lytton’s Government partially repealed import 
duties‘ on cotton goods on the ground that financial circumstances had, per- 
mitted the adoption of such a measure, the policy of the measure formed the 
subject of a debate in the House of Commons in April 1879, when Mr. Glad- 
stone, after having observed that there was not a free-trade Government in 
this or any country which had not freely admitted that the state of the revenue 
was an essential element in the consideration of the application even of the best 
principles of free-trade,” proceeded to add: — With regard to the remission of 
import duties, there seems to me to be something distinctly repugnant in the 
way it has been done in the time of India’s distress and difficulty by the Govern- 
ment of a party which has done all in its power to retain every protective duty 
in this country, and which, from year to year as the occasion arises, advises the 
Crown to assent to Colonial Acts imposing fresh duties upon British manufac- 
tures. What an invidious, almost odious, picture of inequality we exhibit to the 
millions of India! The free-trade doctrines that we hold so dear, that we apply 
them against the feelings of the Indian people in the utmost rigour and withcut 
a grain of mercy, disappear in a moment when it is a question of dealing with 
those whose interest and opinions we cannot lightly tamper with, namely, the free 
colonists of the Empire.” (The italics are our own.) We cannot conceive of 
a greater irony of fate than the fact that Mr. Gladstone’s Government, at a time of 
much graver financial crisis than that of 1879, refuses to sanction the re-imposition 
of import duties on cotton fabrics and yarns for revenue purposes, when strongly 
recommended by the responsible Government of India and the India Council. 
It should be remembered here that since 1879 the trades license tax has been 
supplemented by a tax upon all incomes of Rs. 500 per annum and upwards ; 
while the salt tax, which had been reduced by Lord Ripon’s Government, has 
been again enhanced to its full maximum, Rs. 2-8-11. And notwithstanding 
the improvement in the previously existing resources during the interval, and 
notwithstanding the aforesaid additional resources, the present year’s budget 
is expected to show a deficit of three and a half millions sterling, out of which 
the new Tariff Act is expected to 8 for EI, 400, 000, leaving still a deficit. 
of a little over two millions. And what can be more scandalous than the faet 
that Her Majesty's Government should compel the Government of India to 
work with an anticipated deficit rather than allow it to impose import duties 
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upon cotton goods for establishing a financial equilibrium ? 
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taxing: Tee go ic elt as ot her wo aaah embarrassment. 65 Indian 
finance may necessitate a resort to d duty on all imports, he 95755 7 ad 
refer to the contention that the 48 00 of. 5 74 ‘aid not a 19850 Arise here. 
Equally one-sided was the reference made by him to the interests Uf the consumer. 


The latter would, no doubt, pay the du ‘and ‘would be so far he Worsé. yo 
if the needs of the country require ‘ad ition . vpn the 6 
no way escape from contributing to it. 70 ue it would Bi deer dame 
they have to pay to, the national ' treasury,” thro if th dium of an ‘import 
duty, or throug! that of another direct, br indir ect tax. consensils of 13 5 ition 
of those who ‘know the country is in. 10 071 tf im at pati simply’ 


their incidence, if they be levied on all * i ening 600010 9 6 la 
lésty; and a 


distributed on every Indian subject He i Maje d that exactly it in ‘pr 
tion to his wealth. The salt-tax and the income tax are déc idedly it to 
import duties in these respects; and hence it is that the removal of de latter in 


1878 and 1880 was re condemned and 1777 n now has been well 
reveived: : 
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grant of the ‘exchange 83 — allowance at the 4 
he defence ut forward discussion of the budget on the 29th March in the Su- 4 


7 Ben * e Mr. West. preme Legislative Council, the Bombay Samachar (111) 1 
# . * a 6 J 
\ Indien 4 — „ : — —5 In its issue of the 29th idem, says The defence was : 


change compensation allow- ridiculous, it being based upon weak foundations: 
ance considered worthless... Mr. Westland is Riiself a Government servant and | 
his advocacy for increasing the salaries of Government 4 

servants could not, in the first instance, be considered weighty. Again, the Gov- 3 
ernment servants in India receive such high salaries as are received . 1 
Government servants in any other part of the world; the Indian Govechmant 
servants enjoy so many and such privileges as regards leave and other matters 
as are hardly enjoyed by the servants of other Governments ; the exchange 
compensation was granted at a time when the financial position of the Gov 
ment of India was so weak as to stand on the brink of insolvency ; ‘the 
compensation allowance has been allowed to Eurasian servants of Government 
as well, who do not suffer loss, as they do not remit any money to England; 
and the allowance has been granted to those officials who entered Government 
service before the fall in the price of silver commenced, as well as those who 

{ * entered the service after it and thus were fully aware of the responsibilities they 
were incurring by entering the service. Thus the defence put forward wm 
Honourable Mr. Westland was quite worthless. 


8. In noticin g the debate on the Indian Budget in ‘the Viceregal Leg: 
| tive Council on the 27th March, the same newspaper 
The part taken by the - observes:—At this disctission sufficient attention was a 
e- Fézalbbéi not paid to the important subject of 9215 oe ant a 
the 2 Budget considered n 84 Cor 2. n U * aa 
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b M lary 1893 and recom- 
mended the concession of the eee e allowance; and hence it 
is not surprising that he should have supported the Currency Act notwithstand- 
ing its haying proved a failure, and should have observed silence in regard to 
. oon pensation ‘allowance to meet which new import. duties have been im 

appearance made by Mr. Fäzalbhai in the Supreme Legislative Council has 
thus proved quite disappointing to the public. 


| 9. With reference to the Exhibition of wines, brandies, ales, preserved 
meats, concentrated milk, butter, cheese, jams, pre- 
Disapproval of the intro- served fruits and other produce of the province of 
tation Ot Vide Austen. Victoria, Australia, held on the 27th March in the 
la tate, the e Darbar Room of the Town Hall, Bombay, with a view 
| to introduce {them into Bombay and India, the same 
newspaper says:—The articles exhibited were not quite a new produce on the 
Indian markets. Large quantities of these articles are imported from England 
and extensively consumed by Europeans and Natives, and the Australian Gov- y 
ernment wishes to create a market in India for its own produce. The natives of 
India are not concerned with the competition that Australia will enter into with 
England ; they have, however, to see whether they will get the Australian produce 
cheaper than the English articles. Still more important is the question whether 
these articles could be produced in India itself, and there seems no hindrance what- 
ever to these articles being manufactured here, and the Natives ought to set to 
this work with due eagerness and diligence. ‘There is another reason for lending 
little encouragement to the Australian produce, Some poor Indians have migrated 
: to Australia for the purpose of following petty trade in that country, but the 
Australian Government wants to bundle them out of the country and has 
| uested the Indian Government more than once to prevent the Indians from 
going to Australia. Since the Australians do not like that Indians should set up 
in trade in Australia, the latter may justly refuse admission to the produce of 
the former in India. 


10. With reference to the memorial forwarded to His Excellency the 
Viceroy by a number of tradesmen and merchants of 

A request to Government Yeola regarding the recent riots, the same newspaper 
! 47 3 dr says :—The memorial asserts that the resolution of the 
as prayed 1 the memorial Bombay Government on these riots is incomplete in 
forwarded to His Excellency several particulars and has failed. to do justice to Hindus, 
the Viceroy by a number of and prays that a Commission composed of independent 
8 — 1 th persons be appointed to hold an enquiry into these riots. 
recent riots, ee It may be observed that from the way in which the 
Bombay Gove: rament has proceeded i in connection with 
the riots there is little hope of both the Hindu and Muhammadan couse wae 
being benefited, and one of these communities believes that its feeli 


. hurt. This has not happened in the case of the Xeola riots a 


re adopted by ee in regard to the riots that occurred in di 
pares of the country have mostly led to the creation of a e of unpleasa 
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servation of peace. When such salutar 
enquiry by a Commission, no delay ahh 


Comments on the ‘state of lasing . 
affairs at Yeoln. | Yeola riots we po 


responsibility for the conduct of its subordinate officers, when these officers 
use the power given them to annoy and harass respectable and innocent 
subjects of Her Majesty. The Government resolution has condemned the 
conduct of the police officers in not making arrests on the day of the riots, and 
it.seems that these officers are now doing everything in their power to remove 
this blame. Lord Harris may not know how the mofussil police works; but. 


His Excellency’s Councillors cannot plead such ignorance, and we are therefore 4 
greatly surprised to find such acts of police oppression and tyranny as are now — 
committed at Yeola, either connived at or silently sanctioned by the local Gov- 1 
ernment. It is true that a number of mosques have been destroyed by fire, but a 
it seems to us highly ridiculous and absurd to argue therefrom that a certain 4 


‘number of Hindus must be sacrificed on that account. The police ought to 
have made arrests on the spot. This it has failed to do, allowing the real 


offenders to escape, and now it will be punishing the innocent for its blunders | 4 
to allow the police to indiscriminately charge almost all the respectable Hindus ae 
at Yeola with burning and destroying the mosques. What would have been 3 


the feeling in Bombay if persons like Messrs. Varjivandäs, Lakhmidas Thimji, 
Harkisandés, Vrijbhukan Atmäräm and other leading Hindus had been arrested, 
prosecuted and committed to the sessions in the last Bombay riots? Ihe whole 
of the Bombay press would have condemned the police authorities and Gov- 
ernment would have been compelled to move. Now this is exactly what has 
occurred at Yeola. The vice-president, the chairman, and several members of the 
municipality have all been committed to the sessions on charges of burning and 
destroying houses and property during the last riots. ‘The pleaders, the vaccinator : 
and the principal Gujarati and Patni merchants, who had almost shut themselves o 
up in their houses while the riots were raging, have all been similarly charged and 1 


that he may not be similarly prosecuted to-morrow. We have no doubt) that 1 
many of these gentlemen. will be honourably acquitted at the sessions; but it = 


seems to us to be the height of police tyranny: and oppression that such charges 
con'88—4 ES ORT A ER ORIA SESS TE Fg 


hould be brought against them even in the first instance. In the Government 
resolution on the riots it is observed that i. the present excited feeling at 
-Yeola, Government is unable to obtain satisfa ory evidence as to the custom 
of carrying music in a procession past a Muh. nmadan place of worship; and 
‘we believe the same remark applies to all cases in which members of one com- 
‘munity are accused on the evidence of the members of the other community 
after the feelings of amity are once disturbed. When the police makes ‘arrests 
on the spot there is no question; but when such arrests are not made, it is, to 
say the least, extremely dangerous to allow the police to harass respectable 
persons of any community on the testimony of a few persons of the other. We 
may be told that if the persons are not really guilty they need not be afraid of these 
prosecutions; but we have no.faith in such assurances, and even if we have, we 
should still condemn the policy of prosecuting respectable persons in such cases 


only to be let off afterwards. This is nothing but oppression pure and simple; 
and we feel quite certain that in a town like Bombay it cannot be tolerated for 
a moment. We therefore earnestly urge upon the attention of Lord Harris’ 
Government the necessity of putting an immediate stop to this disgraceful state 
of things at Yeola. If any conciliation is possible, it is certainly not by follow- 
ing a policy of this kind, and Lord Harris’ Government would be committing 
the greatest possible indiscretion in thus driving respectable people into madness 
and despair. 


12. A correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh (15), writing from Yeola in its 
issue of the 26th March, says that the labouring classes, who live on wages 
received daily, are thinking of leaving the town, that the people are disgusted 
with the fear they entertain of a repetition of the riots, that many Muhammadans 
of Yeola have gone to Mälegaon to create a disturbance there but have not yet 
been able to accomplish their object, and that although a riot did not occur at 
Yeola this morning (22nd March) as was feared, still the Shimga holidays were 
not celebrated like last year. : 


13. The Tesari (49), in its issue of the 27th March, says :—The reckless- 

ness with which the police authorities at Yeola are prosecuting the people in 
connection with the riots, the annoyance which respectable persons are conse- 
quently made to suffer, and the fear they have to entertain in this connection, 
‘convince us that the unfortunate Hindus in the Bombay Presidency are getting 
experience of Mogal rule under the British Government during the adminis- 
tration of His Excellency Lord Harris. To call a person as a witness in a case 
and to make him the accused in another; if a person is acquitted in a case, to 
implicate him in another ; to say openly that evidence in the cases of firing of 
Masjids is forthcoming, but evidence in cases of firing of temples will not be 
found, &c., are things for which it seems the police deserve little credit. Mr. 
Hayward is fond of exercising his authority and he caused a battaki to be beaten 
— ibiting children from beating drums even on the principal days of the 
imga festival. If battakis are required to be beaten in addition to the puni- 
tive police force, it is doubtful that peace will ever be restored at Leola. In 
short, we cannot but once more repeat what we have said so often, that the 


present state of things at Yeola is a stigma on Mr. Hayward’s management 


and also on the British administration owing to his unfitness. Wealthy 
merchants who had shut themselves up in their houses during the Yeola riots 
have been charged with offences connected with the riots and committed 
to the criminal sessions. Masjids have, no doubt, been burnt down; but if those 
who actually fired them were not arrested during the riots, it is most unjust and 
oppressive now to arrest any Hindu on that charge on a complaint made by any 
Muhammadan. It would be better to fix the number of persons to be imprisoned 
for firing the Masjids and to select them by holding a lottery. We leave it to our 
readers to judge whether His Excellency Lord Harris and his Councillors do not 
wish to consider the proper remedies for preventing Hindu-Muhammadan riots 
in future or whether they have neither the desire nor ability to do so. At 
present Yeola is in a most dangerous condition, and we can confidently say that 
the town is likely to be deserted. - , 1 71 ae sit, 
14. The Dnydin Prakdsh (13) of the 26th March, in its English columns, 
writes: The -Yeola riot cases are the subject of judicial investigation and we 
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z 2, aro yer, a oe c ee ae es . 700 Gore „ 
in the columns of 4 12 15 emporary, makes one shudder at the at fs ties 
that are allowed to be committed in these béasted days of reign of: sei! Sha ee 
the police should not make ‘a single | rest at the time when the riot actually 
broke out, and after the ‘lapse of a fortnight’ or so should drag ‘respectable | 
inhabitants and have them before the trates as crimioals is nit procedure 
simply atrocious. That these guardians of p heir duty 
at the very nick of time, and that in order to make up for 3 t blunders they 
should abuse their power is a disgrace to any civilized Gov mt. The people 
who have actually seen the present state 25 Yeola describe it as being N 
horrible and respectable people are quite panic-stricken. 


15. The Kaiser. e- N nd (103) of the 25th March, in its ‘English. sciatica 

writes :—So unsatisfactory, indeed, is the recent resolu- 

Disapproval of the latest tion on the Yeola riots that it must, in the 0 a 

ae resolution of the Bombey Course of events, form the subject of a question or | 


+ ag on the Tools motion in the House of Commons—that open chamber 


of free discussion where is fearlessly applied to all 
evil-doers, Governments and individuals alike, the sharp scalpel of im 
criticism, and where the darkest deeds of omission and commission are ru y 
dragged into daylight, bringing their authors to book. In Parliament alone 
will be mercilessly torn the veil behind which the Government of Bombay has 
chosen to shelter itself for its amazing négligence to grasp the true ees ‘of 
affairs for five months, in spite of Proteste and prayers, s and advice. In- 
fatuated with a belief in its own infallibility aml that of its iet officials, it 
discarded all outside light and information ; and: when the ap “vagrant event 3 
occurred, culminating in sacrilege and bloodshed, it chose to justify its previous a 
insouciance by observing that it relied on official reports itty reports: for- a 
sooth, as if it did not know by experience that they might as val be 3 to the a 
bottom of the Arabian Sea or reserved for a general tion during the 
Holi festival! It was only a few short * ago that we were told by Lord 
Harris, in his capacity as Chancellor of the University, that he was 8 an- 
J Xious to hear the two sides of a controversy; and yet can any sane man carefully 
going over that precious yard-long resolution say that he had pronounced his judg- 
ment after hearing both the sides, the official 221 the non- official? Where is the a 
evidence that the latter view was considered? Of course, it was considered in a way . 
we do not deny. The officials, according to their bias and caprice, made their own q 
personal inquiries of certain citizens of their own choice, and made their report. 
And our sagacious Government incubated thereon, without in any manner.en- 
deavouring to verify the many statements therein! What impartial authority 
ever relies on the evidence of parties who themselves are involved or incrimi- . 
nated in a grave affair? If the real truth is to be sifted and made known, it 
must call into evidence other outside witnesses. But that is just the procedure 
which seems to be repugnant to the judging authorities of Bombay Castle.” 
They disdain to have outside and independent light. So in a cloud of Words 9 
they e their own ignorance, echo the biased sentiments of the very officiais 
whose conduct is challenged at the bar of public o pinion, and pronounce a a 
verdict which satisfies none, but only aggravates the blood already prevail- 
ing and deepens the feelings of animosity subsisting between the two. communi- 
ties. This is the true effect of the resolution. Is not the public right in 
demanding and re-demanding an open committee of enquiry on the subject 
Whatever 1 apologists of Government frre fa a: in the press, it is an undoubter a 
fact that the present Government sadly lacks administrative wi let alone a 
statesmanship ; and that, as far as riots are concern, its ee * een ne 
long and regretful chapter of blunders. 5 „ 1 
186. The Din Bandhu (10) of the 25th March, in ite English colum 2 
writes: — A perusal of the latest resolution of the Bombay Government on the 
Yeola riots cannot fail to leave an impression on the reader that peu 80 
the whole has gone against the Hindus. = 0 ung but prais 
Ware hare esponsible fo aintenane 
public would have much prefer: * 
ing in that town of Hind a lu 
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with the acco nt of music, and af the custom was establi ‘i bb Mes it... 
was not upheld win firmness on the principle 80 clearly enunciat Wala 
High Cond cli in re dhelity nathan Iehe, 8 > day to speak of the 
ourt rulings relative to street mio, where . to the con ot 
long ‘been. tolerated, It is strange that evidence as to the existence of. this 
Sale at Leola should pat 28 80 clear as might have been desired, and that 
it should be « eonflicting and inconclusive,’’ and the practice not marked by the 
authorities during recent years. 

17. The Baroda Vatsal (190), in its issue of the 25th March, says The 
resolution. issued by the Bombay Government in connection with the Yeols 
riots is anything but satisfactory. ‘It is injurious to the British Government to 
issue a 8 mainly based upon: one-sided information supplied by their 
European officers. To assert without proof that people of a certain religion 
will commit a certain indiscreet act and to refuse to believe the same in the 
case of the people of another religion, as the resolution does, discloses their 
partiality. ly speaking, the cause that led the affairs at Yeola to take 
such a serious turn seems to have. been left out of consideration altogether. If 
this cause had been duly considered, the present resolution would not have 
been issued. The resolution leads one to believe that the Government are highly 
prejudiced. the Hindus. That such disturbances should occur in the 
country and attempts should be made to foster the ill-feeling existing between 
any two subject races by showing partiality to one of them instead “of taki 

measures to preyent the disturbances, is not a good sign. One need not 
far to find whether Government have been partial or not. It is only in Bom- 
y, Poona and some other places that owing to the obstinacy of the Musalmans 
the Hindus have been prohibited from performing on musical instruments while 
passing by Masjids. The States of Hyderabad, Jowra, Rampurand some others are 
owned by Muhammadan rulers, who would be naturally expected to be more proud 
of their religion, and yetthey have not prohibited their Hindu subjects from ae 
ing music while passing by Masjids, while our British Government, calling itself 
just, makes the above concession to Muhammadans with a view to please some 
unruly individuals of that community. Is not this partiality? If Government 
cease to be partial and do what is just, no riots will take place. . The people 
loudly asked for the appointment of a Commission to ascertain the causes. of 
these ‘riot and to find out means for their complete prevention, but no attention 
has been paid to the request. Government thought that if they attended to 
such cries of the people the latter would always trouble them similarly, and the 
prestige of Government would be somewhat lessened ; and in order to strengthen 
themselves Government disregard public opinion, but they are following a wrong 
course. Such conduct of Government, instead of strengthening their power, 
leads people to think that they are denied justice by Government who are unable 
to. protect them, and encourages themto commit riots for protecting their 
religion. There could be no objection to suppose that the cause of the increase 
in the number of Hindu-Muhammadan riots is the inattention of Government 
to the complaints of their subjects. : 


18. The Phenix (5), in its issue of the 21st March, writes :—In our 
humble opinion, the resolution of the Bombay Government on the Yeola riots 
is not quite satisfactory. We are not at present concerned with the conduct of 
the several officers, European and Indian, in connection with the late lamentable 
incidents at Yeola. What we must distinctly take objection to is the fathering 
of the immediate cause of the riot on the Hindu community of the place. The 
Governor in Council can see no ground whatever for suspecting that the pig 
found in the Patel’s mosque was secretly killed by the Muhammadans and 
thrown into the mosque in order to excite the general body of Muhammadans 
against the Hindus, and is therefore forced to the conclusion that the Hindu 
community of Yeola rests under the disgraceful reproach of having deliberately 
and grossly insulted the Muhammadans and so provoked the outbreak of the.6th 
February.“ The whole sentence above uoted i is a tissue of false logic. There 
are no premisses which can force Lord Harris to the conclusion which he has 
drawn. Although a pig is too much:of an abomination to true Muhammadans, 

one cannot feel sure if some young / mischief-making rascal, scamping on the 
fringes of their community, might not, atter all, have been the author of the out- : 


nage. But; *— for 3 ane. fn. 
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ire, the dead. pig has proved too much 
been much more statesmanlike if Lord 
a singularly rash conclusion and rather 
forget the past, as he Had. done in the 8 
riots ? 


10. The unte 40 of tue 30th W 

We never dreamt that the Government of Bo 
noble English Lord, would i issue a resolution tik 
know it penn be a crime fo impute partiality 15 9 Goremmonh, but one, 2.8 
peruses the resolution cannot but be struck Fitch th c y ess, the want. of 
independent judgment, the blind confidence in ohe ii Be ety te stadt 
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disregard of the information supplied by the ‘ 
defending the steps, however condemned by the outside public of Tal | au nee 
| r 


ties, that characterize this resolution. 
20. The Arunodayd (24), in its issue of. the’ 23th March, roby 0 the 
same resolution and to the adverse comments * ‘Of the kate Aud 
obsérves :—The people are, from their point of view, qu riglit i in tlt 
with Government for their relying on the reports of t 6 Jolledte r and tae ivi- 
sional Commissioner, for not condemning these officers for their es ness, ‘td for 
their other mistakes Which are similar to those for Which the Police 1 the 
C Mämlatdar and other Native officers have been found fault with, and for showing 
oe ‘partiality to Muhammadans by not referring in the resolution to the — 
a cow in a temple while a reference is made to the killing of a pig in a ae. 
Government were also, from their point of view, quite right 3 isétiin Such a . 
resolution; for, their conduct otherwise would have lowered their hi Be 
Government in the estimation of the ‘people, which His Bac le ail not seen 
to like. The conduct of Government and their’ officers in showing partiality to 
Muhammadans in general is similar: to that of parents taking the side pf a weak 
child. If they do not do so, the Hindus, whose number is Very large; will 
oppress the Muhammadans, in spite of the latter's bravery and, turbulence, 
and in such a ease the Hindus will occupy a Position which will be undesirable 
from the Government's point of view. If this be the real object of Govern- 
ment in issuing such a resolution as they have issued, they certainly deserve 
Praise instead of blame for their far-sightedness. | 


: 21. The Native Opinion (17) of the 25th: March,! in its English columns, 
Fs writes :—The question of the day in connection w ith 


Resolution of the Bombay the recent religious disturbances: in this presidency 
Government on thé Yeola and elsewhere is not whether this party or that has 
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the Yeola riots. . 
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disgraceful riots of the past year and in partie lar with the Yeola riots. There 
is nothing in the resolution of the Governmen: on the latter which can induce . 
the public to revise its judgment on the bungling of the officials in ‘charge 
of that place. The facts as given in the resolution itself make clear that gross 
errors of commission and omission have been committed; that neither Messrs. 
Winter and Hayward, nor His Excellency Lord Harris and his colleagues, have 
grasped the real points at issue and realized the responsibilities that lie on them 
as representatives of the mighty British power. Let us see how. On the 14th 
of September, 600 Muhammadans assembled in the Patel’s mosque, 
* ostensibly for a feast, but really, no doubt, as there was no occasion for a feast, 
to be prepared for events,“ that is, in plain English, to prevent the Ganpati 
procession from passing the mosque with music of avy kind. Here it was the 
plain duty of the authorities to enquire into the justice of the opposing claims 
and enforce, at all cost, the rights of the innocent party. Instead of it, the 
police advised the processionists to avoid the mosque altogether, thus showing 
the Muhammadans the usefulness of assembling in large numbers for en- 
- forcing even against the police whatever rights they chose to lay claim to. Then 
comes the order of Mr. Winter, directing that on the final day of the Ganpati 
procession it should pass the mosque between 3 and 4 P. ux. and should play openly 
on cymbals and tabors whilst so passing, and that the mosque should be closed 
at the hour even to its worshippers. We can understand the stopping of music 
at prayer time, but the pretension that it should be stopped at all times whilst 
passing a place of worship is a wholly new one and should never have been 
granted without the most convincing proofs of a custom to that effect. Then 
again, we may ask, why should the mosque have been wholly closed and an 
unnecessary umbrage given to the Muhammadans? Surely Mr. Winter, who 
could draft the military from Ahmednagar, could have taken precautions to 
prevent a large number assembling inside the mosque, or, after assembling, 
-committing a disturbance. Next come the orders regulating the Bäläji procession, 
which, times immemorial, has been passing through the town during ten days in 
the year. It was allowed to pass this year only on two days and at specified 
hours, and then, too, under vexatious restrictions. Even this restricted permission 
to exercise a time-honoured privilege was further curtailed by Mr. Hayward. 
And why? Because he feared a disturbance. It was then a concession to 
rowdism—a sacrifice of justice to a very narrow sort of expediency. It was a 
peace-at-any-cost policy, and as such could not, and did not, secure peace for 
which that officer so readily made so many sacrifices. What an unenviably 
humble position for a servant of Her Majesty, with all the resources of a stro 
Government at his disposal for enforcing his orders! No wonder that the best 
way of securing a recognition and enforcement of their claims was a resort to 
unlawful assemblage and to free fights in the streets. And even now when the 
riots have been quelled completely and a possibility of a further disturbance 
rooted out by a force of punitive police, the Government has wholly abandoned 
the task of investigating into the justice of the conflicting claims put forth by 
the opposing parties and failed to declare any particular policy or procedure to 
be followed at Yeola or elsewhere on similar emergencies. Surely incompe- 
tency and vacillation could not have gone further, and the effect can hardly be 
to make less frequent those upheavals which Lord Harris’ Government. has 
lamentably failed to cope with. | | 


22. The Kdside Mumbai (136), in its issue of the 26th March, sbserves :— 
Although it is to be clearly seen from tlie recent Gov- 
ernment resolution on the Yeola riots that the Hindus 
oppressed the Muhammadans of that place, the Gujarati 
‘papers of Bombay have taken no notice of this conduct of the Hindus and given 
them no advice to behave well in future. They have also failed to sympathise 
with the Muhammadans for this oppression and for the partial burden of the 
punitive police thrown on them by Government. It is very creditable to the 
Muhammadans of Yeola that they have put up with this state of things quietly. 
Had the Hindus been in the place of the Muhammadans, the Gujarati papers 
would have made great agitation in favour of the former. The Muhammadans 
of Yeola are really very unfortunate. There is none to take constitutional 
measures against the oppression practised on them by the Hindus. 


Sympathy with the Mu- 
hammadans of Yeola. 


* 


23. The Baba (26), in its issue of the 25th March, says :--On Wednesday 
last some Muhammadans at een. became bonis 


1 t made b th b 
188 at Ratnägiri i pooled ae Hindus being vag 


r disturbance duri ac 12 
the inst Holi holiday. ning shop in the local. 4 but, the po il 
them and allowed the procession to — On this 
news spreading into the town everybody feared’ that the Yeola riots would. be 
repeated at Ratnägiri. Soon after this, another procession of a similar nature 
came to the very place, but it being accompanied by a large number of Hindus 
the Musalmans did not try to create a disturbance. After this, while the Holi 
procession was passing by the same spot some Muhammadans who were there came 
to blows and pelted it with stones, but were driven away by the police and the 
procession was allowed to pass on, The cause assigned for creating the disturbance 
was thatthe music passed by a certain Masjid ; but the Masjid in question is. 
not a public place of worship and has been built on a portion of his house premises 
by Amin Siheb Chaughule for his own use. Besides, the Hindus as well as the 
Muhammadans have been always passing over this road with music on holidays 
and other occasions. Neither of them had up-to this time taken any sort of 
objection to the other’s doing so. Such being the case, we do not understand 
what has made the Muhammadans to start a ‘quarrel about music now. ‘To our 
knowledge there has hitherto never been a quarrel of this sort at Ratnägiri. It is 
beneficial to both communities that they should follow the usual practice with due 
regard to mutual convenience. We bone heard that the Huzur Deputy Collector 
and the City Magistrate had permitted the Hindus to carry the processions 
— to past usage and had made proper police arrangements. No 
respectable Muhammadan was to be seen in the crowd which had assembled 
at the site where the fracas took place. It is gratifying that. the quarrel did 
not take a serious turn owing to good arrangements made by the authorities. 
| A correspondent, writing to the Kesuri (49) of the 27th March, ove the same 
account of the occurrence. | 


24. The Arunodayt (24), in its issue of the 25th March, sii! 14 
week while a gondhal (a festivity accompanied with 
: Diapate between Hindus singing and music in propitiation of a goddess) was 
and Muhammadans at Wada b 
in the Thana District; eing performed at a Hindu’s house at the town of 
Wada in the Théna District, the Muhammadans 
assembled at a Masjid adjoining the house and created a row saying that —4 
were troubled by the music that accompanied the gondhal. The police thereu 
ordered the music to be stopped and have filed a complaint in the matter be dre 
a Magistrate. This has created great commotion among the inhabitants of the 
town. The Magistrate's decision is not yet known, but we should like to 
know what authority had the police to stop the gondhal that was going on 
at a private house. If they cannot give a catisfactory reply to this, they ought 
to know that such foolish interference on their pare unnecessarily creates dis- 
content among the people. 


25. The Gujardté (101) of the 25th March, in its English columns, 

ä writes: — His Excellency Lord Harris’. excursions into 
A recent public utterance politics in the midst of his educational speeches are not 
of His Excellency Lord always happy. At the Convocation of the University 
„. and its alleged i Jct of His Excellency asked students not to avoid politics, but 
the Bombay Go Kane ya to study all hate of opinion before forming their 
wards Dr. Bahadurji. conclusions on important political questions. The 

advice, so far as it goes, is unexceptionable. It ma 

however, be asked whether Lord Harris’ Government have 2 the principle 
in the administration of the presidency. That Lord Reay was always anxious to 
receive light from non-official sources 3 47 4 57 19 — Lord Harris heen 10 
Tory proclivities, has, by not pay ue reg non-0 opinion, been 
21 65 Le ey many Hen , Lord Harris further nal a that even Eng 
statesmen have a desire to do justice to the natives of India. But it is 12 
enough to entertain good intentions and declare sound Principles of policy, if 
they are never to be acted upon. When in the name of diseipliné Dr. Bahadurji 
is sent about his business on the strength of reports ¢ of officers who are themselves 
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| open enly alleged to have disobey ed the orders of Government, we do not know 
t to say 


20 


about the * desire of En glish statesmen to deal justly with 
the sons of the soil. Supposing Dr. Bahddurji had been an Englishman, would 
the Bombay Government have dared to treat himin the way he has been? An 
honest and. straightforward: reply to this question would throw considerable light 


on good intentions and pean ul coos to — — Indians are often 
treated: 


26. The Hindi Punch (127), in its issue of the 25th March, under tho beading 
r. Punch's Interpellations,” asks the following ques- 

Toterpellations i in the Bom- tions :—(1). Would long or short interpellations please 
9 Logisiatis 8 ay = a one. His Excellency the Governor i in Council? (2) Will it 
ment. 1 do if the meetings of Legislative Councils are held as 


seldom as possible? Will the number of interpellations 


under such circumstances be.small or large? (3) Will Government not be saved 


the trouble of frequently answering questions if Legislative Councils meet once in 
3 or 4 years instead of so many times in a year? (4) Have Government made a 
note not to allow the additional members who put long questions to get into 
the Councils again? (5) Do Government-intend to prepare a scheme for giving 
short replies to long questions? (6) Do Government intend to call the members 
who ask long questions “ the Honourable Members for Boreham” ? 


27. The Hindusthan (128), in its issue of the 25th March, observes :—The 
so-called reform in the Indian Legislative Councils 
"Remarks en che questions under the new Indian Councils Act is not considered 
put by. the ane Mr. satisfactory, and yet the Natives are thankful to Gov- 
meeting of the Bombay ernment and Parliament for the small concession and 
Legislative Council. hope that since the additional members discharge 
their duties satisfactorily in the Council, Government 
will extend the franchise. It is to be regretted, however, that some of the 
members make an improper use of the right of interpellation. The Honourable 
Mr. Chimanlal H. Setalvad has been making a poor appearance in this connec- 
tion. He seems eager to work hard, but the fears entertained about him, on 
account of his young age and inexperience, have proved true. It would be 
better if such young men are not allowed to get into the Council so early, 
otherwise the Council would be perverted into a question-putting and answer- 
giving association. At the first meeting of the local Legislative Council he put 
a number of questions that gave rise to some adverse criticism. It was expected 
that he msn take a lesson from it, but the people are sorry to find that he has 
continued to put a number of lengthy questions that concern his friends more 
than the public. The official members have to reply to questions and to attend 
to their other duties as well. It is a waste of public time toask such questions as 
have been put by Mr. Setalvad. The most objectionable of these questions 
was the one put by him at the meeting of the Council held on the 12th 
instant, and it was about the Chemical Analyser’s Department. It was 
beneficial. neither to the public nor to the municipalities represented by 
him; it concerned his personal friend, Dr. Deshmukh, only. Mr. Setalvad, 
perhaps, wanted to return the favour done him by Dr. Deshmukh by assisting 


him at the time of his election at Ahmedabad. He also showed inexcusable 
ignorance in connection with the question he asked about entrusting the 


criminal work of the town and island of Bombay going before the Appellate 
Side of the High Court to the Government Pleader. It seems that he puts 
questions prepared for him by his friends. He has, no doubt, been fortunate to 
get into the Council within afew years after his graduation, but has made a 


Sorry figure. 


28. The Dnyan Prakash (18) of the 29th March, in its English n 
sieges writes :—We are extremely sorry to announce the pre- 

Ray? of | Me. itaram mature death of our esteemed friend and townsman, 
~ P Mr. Sitéram. Hari Chiplunkar, which sad event tcok 
place at his residence last night at 10 . x. The deceased was suffering from 
fever for four or five days only, and the news of his sudden death will be received 
with shock by his many friends. Mr. Sitärãmpant's connection with the Poona 
Sar vajanik Sabha as its Honorary Secretary for more than ten years was undoubt- 


edly of much use to the institution, and it may be said without the least fear 
of contradiction that it was owirig to his exertions alone that the Sabha came to be 
understood as a body representing the sober and: well-matured views of edutated 
Natives of Maharashtra by the Government. The paper then ‘refers: to vari- 
ous’ public services rendered by Mr. Chiplunkar, and observes It ia alle 
difficult to find a man so true and honourable in his public character. That such a 
useful public career should have been cut off at the early age of 44 is simply 
sad to think of. [Several other newspapers of the week regret this death.] 


29. Referring to the appointment of Réo Bahädur S. V. Patwardhan as 
Director of Publie Instruction for the Berärs, the 


Ad verse t th N 1 340; 3 
Steer ef Ran Rahaädur S. V. Tarndtak Patra (400), in its issue of the 19th March, 


f in its English columns, writes: — Before coming to the 

Taspecler, S. B. Southern Division as its Educational n 
| April 1885 Mr. Patwardhan was Principal of the Poona 
Training College, and his good luck gave him an unexpected lift to Rs. 350 which 
soon increased. to Rs. 500, the same good luck now giving him another lift to 
Rs. 1,000. We say good luck, because Mr. Patwardhan is not known for any 
scholarship or brightness of intellect: Then the paper reviews the work done 
by Rio Bahädur Patwardhanas Educational Inspector, Southern Division, during 
the last nine years and shows how unfavourably it contrasts with the work done 
by his predecessor, Mr. Russel, and observes :—We regret to tell our readers that 
his work does not present a very cheerful aspect, and that he does not leave a 
name behind which would be cherished with respect and regard by the Kanarese 


* 


people as that of his predecessor. In the course of a period extending over ning 
years Mr. Patwardhan could not increase'the total number of schools by more 
than 31, and it is a shame to his administrative power that the number actually 
decreased from 81,449 to 78,702, though his income increased in the proportion 
of 3 to 4. In the first year of Mr. Patwardhan’s administration each pupil 
paid on an average less than 13 annas as his schooling fee for the whole year, 
and this amount rose to about Re. 1-0-9 in the last year of his administration. 
This shows how education has been made dearer to poor people in order to enable 
the Inspector to squander their money at pleasure. Government try their utmost 
to economise every pie that leaves their treasury in these days. But in the 
‘Southern Division they placed nearly Rs, 54,000-annually for some years from 
the Provincial Revenue at the disposal of Mr. Patwardhan for no return whatever. 
This illustrates how Government sometimes deceive themselves by trusting 
‘incompetent men with responsible administrative powers. | 


30. The Dhdrwdr Fritt (36), in its issue of the 29th March, praises 
Praise of 11 Bahadur 1 res oe fel a ctr late ee 
Era nspector, Southern Division, for his many ge ua- 

— 8 lities and the reforms he introduced into Ae in 

his charge, and observes that it is glad to see the Rado 
Bahadur has by his efficient administration not only justified his own appoint- 
ment to a higher and more responsible post, but has convinced Government that 
Natives are fit for appointment to such posts. The attacks, made on the adminis- 
tration of the Réo Bahadur by two of its local contemporaries are, says the Pritt, 
malicious and based upon statements which they haveknowingly or unknowingly 


- 


misunderstood. 


31. The Indu Prakdsh (15) of the 26th March, in its English columns, 
writes :—Mr. Sitirdm Vishwanäth Patwardhan has 


, been appointed to succeed Mr. S. B. Jathär as Director 
0 1 dh , 0 * 7 — 2 

Lei . 3 2 of Public Instruction in Berér. It was feared that 

tion in Berér and the alleged Government were going to take a retrograde step by 


_ injustice done to Mr. Mahä- appointing a European to a post which Indians had 


Appoin tment of Rao 


* shown themselves capable of holding quite as effi- 
ciently as Englishmen. By appointing an Indian to the post Government 
have done justice to the claims of Indians. But we do not think’ they have 
made the best selection that could be made. A man with greater claims and in 
every way better fitted to the place was available nearer at hand in the person 
‘of Mr. Maha jani, and we do not see why Government should have gone all the 
way to Bombay for a man to fill the post. Government we are Sorry to see, 
con 86—6 | 
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have overlooked the claims of Mr. Mahä jani, who, besides being a good scholar, 
bas the advantage of having loeal experience which Mr. Patwardhan: has not. 
Mr. Patwardhan has, no doubt, great experience of educational matters in this 
ésidency which may be of service to him in the discharge of his new duties. 
is an energetic and hard-working man, but that is all. He has hardl 
any pretehsions to scholarship. He is not particularly distinguished for his 
sympathy towards his subordinates. Let us hope, however, that he will try to 
justify his selection. [Some other newspapers of the week express similar senti- 
‘ments,] ase TS eee 7 8 
32. The Hindus han (128), in its issue of the 25th March, observes :—The 
| i office of the Télukdari Settlement Officer, Gujarat, was 
Khan Bahädur Bamanji formerly lield by a Native and now belongs to the 
Edalji Modi, M.A., Deputy Provincial Service, and if His Excellency Lord Harris 
n + ag Lor tL, ills the post, which is shortly to fall vacant owing 
e 88 to the present incumbent, Mr. H. O. Quin, taking a 
‘Gujarat. ' year’s furlough, by appointing to it a deserving Native 
5 2 from amongst the statutory civilians or Deputy Collec- 
tors, the appointment will be highly gratifying. Khän Bahadur Bamanji Edalji 
Modi, MA, Deputy Collector, Kaira, has best claims to the post and his appoint- 
ment will meet with universal approval. There are several other Deputy Col- 
lectors who deserve promotion and are also fit for the post. The higher grades 
in the Deputy Collectors’ line are so blocked up that many deserving officers 
‘will have to retire on pension before reaching the higher grades. If the claims 
of deserving Natives for the post are superseded and some junior member. of 
the Indian Civil Service is appointed, the appointment will not meet with public 
approval. 3 ; : 1 15 


33. The Praja Mitru (142), in. its issne gf the 2th March, has heard a 
je : complaint that the Subordinate Judges in the district 
* complaint against ine of Karächi cause great inconvenience and expendi- 
1 Karachi ture to the parties that appear before them by post- 

poning the hearing of a case if some of the witnesses 
are unavoidably absent on the day on which the case was fixedfor a hearing, and 
requests the Subordinate Judges not to postpone the cases on such occasions, 


but to examine the witnesses who may be present in Court. 


34. The Dnydn Prakdsh (13) of the 26th March, in its English columns, 
writes: A great deal of dissatisfaction seems to pre- 

Complaint about the pecu- vail amongst the candidates who had appeared for the 
liar e , ved 2 District Pleaders’ Examination held in February 
ien. “last, on account of the peculiar nature of question 
papers in all the subjects. On carefully looking over 

the papers one is forced to admit that there is much room for complaint regard- 
ing certain papers. In the first place, the question papers for the High 
Court Pleaders’ Examinations bear no comparison with those for the District 
Pleaders’ Examination. The words higher“ and “lower” grade seem to have 
been altogether lost sight of by the examiners, The question papers on Evi- 
dence and Criminal Laws are so peculiarly drawn up that no reasonable man 
would approve of them. The Honourable the High Court, no doubt, con- 
ferred a great boon on the candidates by reducing the percentage of marks 
from 60 to 50 for the District Pleaders' Examination; but if question 
papers of the sort that were issued at the last examination be allowed to be 
drawn, it will have to be said that what was given by one hand is attempted to 
be wrested by the other. Unless the President of the Examination Board, who 
is one of the Junior High Court Judges, interferes and tries to check the vaga- 
ries of the examiners the evil will not be mitigated. It is essentially necessary 
that there should be some uniformity of standard in setting question papers in 
different subjects, and there should exist a reasonable degree of difference in that 
standard between the higher and the lower“ examinations. The President 
does not seem to have looked over the question papers, and we are constrained 
to say that he has failed in his duty. We hope that before the result of the 
District: Pleaders’ Examination is finally declared, the President will do 


7 
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justice to the candidates, who have naturally become disheartened. 


35. The Jdm-e-Jamshed (131), in its ie issue of the 28th March, says: —It is said 
10 convenione une to. that a dispute has arisen, between the: tobacco dealers 
have been experienced by the. of Bombay and the Customs authorities in connection 
ap-country tobacco dealers with the new Tariff Act. The authorities want to 
in consequence of the dispute | levy a duty on the tobacco ted: in the Govern- 
between 5 Bombay ,tgbacco ment stores before the passing of the ‘Act, and the 
thotities.” me Vastoms au: dealers objecting to the payment appeared: before 
Mr. Campbell, th Collector of Oustoms, with their 
solicitor, Mr. Abdulla Dharamsi, for redress of their grievance. The Collector 
promised, on hearing patiently their complaint, to decide the ouse, but has not 
yet disposed of it. On account of this delay the up-country tobacco dealers are 
said to have been put to much inconvenience, as they cannot get their su 
plies timely from the Bombay dealers owing to the dispute with the Customs 
authorities. 


36. In its “ Notes from Madras,” the. Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of 

: the 25th March, writes :—A correspondent, writing in 

5 A. strange instance of bis own name, brings to public notice the followiug 
aby marriage in the Madra 
Presidency. phenomenon peculiar to and only possible in 5 
Hindu community. The scene of the wonder 

Camay palle, Kundakoor Téluk, Nellore. District. The parties belong to ‘the 
Brahmin caste, Vytheca sect, The following from, the correspondent spas 9090 
itself: I saw a female, motherless baby in the cradle, Wearing a d 
piece round the neck (called Thaleebotoo),.a token of marriage. I 2950 tom 
the guardian of the baby that the mother. of the baby died a year ago ing an 
attack of cholera when the baby was six months old, ‘and immediately after the 
death of the baby’s mother the baby was given away by her grand-mother in 
marriage, and the bahy's age is nom 90 Jears. The age of the hushand 18 2 
years, The baby is the daughter of the deceased sister of the b 
the father of the baby is still living. The marriage has been performed Raton 
tinely without his consent, On being asked if the father had not the right of 
giving his daughter in marriage to whomsoever he liked, the bridegroom replied 
that he was indebted to his mother, that he had not. cleared, off the debt, and 
therefore married the baby without his consent. Has anybody heard of. such: a 
strange case of early marriage in all India? What has Mrs Anne Besant to 
say to this unrighteous institution ? Is there no prophet among us to call doom 
upon it? Has Government no duty in regard to such outrageous cases of 
infant marriage —I was about to say, immolation 2 Suppose the bridegroom 
dies, what of the baby in the cradle? Will she not be a widow? Will not 
Hindu ‘society visit her with the cruel rites and violent asceticism which. it 
enjoins on widowed womanhood ? How long are we to stand this ? HOW long, 
O Lord, how long : 


37. A correspondent, writing under the nom de plume of Dhana Patel to the 
Satya Mitra: (147) of tue 25th March, observes: 
Objection taken by the The Holi holidays of the Hindus and the (Jamsedi) 
Karte Mumbai to the use of - Naoroz of the Parsis have. passed with the eclipse. If 
Mitra — N had any anxiety on that account, it was 
Dhana Patel. Although there have been a variety 
of * eclipses ’’ at various places, by the grace of God my humble self: had no 
quarrel or disagreement with anybody. 1 fear the last evil-faced eclipse may 
have some evil influence on me and by mistake I may quarrel with somebody. 
„Give alms, the eclipse (Girän) will be liberated! Take alms, Pirän will be 
liberated.“ Here Pirän means Pirdn Pir or Dhana Patel who is as dashing a as 
Piran Vazir.—With reference to the above, the Kdside Mumbai (136), in its 
issue of the 26th March, asks the writer to explain i in the next issueof the Satyd 
. Métrd. the meaning of the last words which are likely to wound the feelings of 
the Muhammadans, and why % Pirgn’? is interpreted as Pirdn Pir. ?“ 


38. A correspondent of the Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 25th March, 

writes: — The annual Shimga cavalcade or Va hoda, 

5 N. — eee 3 conducted by the Bombay Parbhus, came o last 

“ited: in the Warghods pro- bh opr V. The large crowds that were assembled 

. cession of the Bomba Parbhus in the streets on the ny. of the f on sliow the 
during the last Spi esi holi- popularity of the Va oda. 

„ eee ee 5 ibited at this year’s V 


he living cartoons 
‘arghoda procession were com- 


* n 
2 * 


rativel numerous and the variet ei in the programme added specially 
* e of the show. Ag fo pieces mounted on bullock and horse 
formed the principal part of ‘the — procession. For the 
of suc . could read, explanatory placards in both English and Marathi were 
attached to the carts. (1) Silver fishes sold by the fisherman Secretary. This 
iece illustrated the sale of Council Bills at auction rates by the Secretary of 
te for India. (2) Elephantine Humour or the Vice-Chancellor Dr. B. at the 
Convocation. In this cartoon, an elephant.with white turban was shown trottin 
on a bull marked “social reform,” 75 higher system of education, &c. ( 
Sudden sun-set. The late Mr. Justice Telang’s likeness with a halo was repre- 
sented in the position of the setting sun, half-dim. Near this a person dressed 
like Indiana was seated mourning for the bitter loss. (4) The eclipsed rupee and 
the budget deficit. The Särvajanik-Sabhä-Sädhu oracles to Westland that the 
eclipse will not be over until the cotton goods are included in the Tariff Act. 
(5) High pressure of University education and its effects. This piece exhibited 
a graduate (B.A.) lying prostrate with the weight of a Mammoth volume lying 
over him and University in the garb of goddess Sarasvati adding more pressure 
to it. The placard contained these exhortations to goddess Sarasvati: “Oh! 
Sarasvati, does it become thy feminine grace to squeeze thus the life and spirit 
out of thy poor devotee?“ (6) Splitting the military medical monopoly or 
Bhim Bahädurji trying to split Waren the Jaräsandh of the medical service. 
(7) The Durand Mission. This showed the wily Afghan wolf shaking hands 
with the Bengal tiger. (8) Signor Elgino riding the Indian tiger at the great 
world’s circus. (9) Bombay mill industry boat jammed in the rock of China 
exchange. (10) The compensated king Rävan, C. S., lying in a happy mood 
notwithstanding the difficulties with which India is threatened in fiscal matters. 
(11) The Opium Commission. (12) Mr. Ranade garlanded by Justitia. (13) The 
purifying Holi fire consuming all ills, racial and social. There were also several 
other social and political cartoons, which for want of space cannot all be men- 
tioned here. “Most of these cartoons manifested good deal of wit, humour and 
ingenuity, and the organizers of the procession really deserve praise. How fine 
if others, too, followed their example and kept themselves aloof from the 
obscenities of the Shimga holidays ? 


39. The Praja Mitra (142), in its issue of the 24th March, observes We 
4 „ recently saw three brokers, who are natives of Shikér- 
Karkchi. 1 e Fonds ot pur and whose names we know, entreating a badmdsh 
near a well-known shop in the Jodia Bazar at Karachi 
to induce some bBadmdshes, who had threatened them at the Erskine Gardens with 
a view to extort some money from them, not todo so. The badmdsh promised 
to find out who the other badmdshes were and to do the needful. We have 
also heard of several other similar cases. It is to be regretted that the police, 
which has an establishment of detectives, should be ignorant of such things and 
the people should, instead of bringing the conduct of the badmdshes to the 
notice of the authorities, take such unwise steps. We request the police to 
bring the badmdshes to book. 


40. The Svadesh Bandhu (154), in its issue of the 28th March, complains 

that the police at Mahudha in the Kaira District have 

A complaint against the not returned the necklace which they took from a 

police at Mahudha in the woman named Bani on the complaint of a Patel, 
aira District and a request 

to the Chief Constable of the although she has proved that it belongs to her, says 

town, that itis said that some policemen frequent her house 

and annoy her at night, and that the local police have 

referred the matter to superior authority requesting it to exclude the case from 

the list of offences, and requests the Chief Constable of Mahudha to hand over 


one necklace to Bani and see that his subordinates do not annoy her * more. 


Part II Legislation. 


41. With reference to the Prisons Act, No. IX of 1894, that * been 

0 ne brought into force since 22nd March, the Jdm-e- 
Act, ‘Nc. IX of 1894. sons Jamshed (131), in its issue of the 30th idem, Says: 
Win the Prisons Bill was under discussion before 


2 In bis, ag lative Council some non- official members laid before the 
the v views it of the public on the subject without much 160 and, it is to 
be regretted that the — was passed in a hurry with ver t 2 BEES Bs 
desired-by Sir Anthony. MacDonndl, the father oft of the Bill. We Nine under 
stand We cause of this hurry when the old Prisons Act was in force for upwards 
of twenty-five years. The responsible officers of the Supreme Government took 
nearly two years to prepare the Bill, and su fflcient time ought to have been 
allowed to the public to consider and express its sentiments. In order to re 
the Bill the Supreme Government should have, in addition to obtaining the 
opinions of the prison authorities, ascertained tlie opinions of the Native public 
through the political associations of the country. We do not think that due 
steps were taken to give proper attention to the long memorial on the subject 
submitted by the Indian Relief Society of Calcutta. European prisoners in 
Indian jails receive better. rations and treatment than Native prisoners, appa- 
rently for the reason that most of these prisoners led a better life as regards food 
and living before they were committed to the prison; and yet all Native, 
soners, irrespective of their high or low position i in life, are treated alike. The 
criminal and other lower classes and higher class Natives, on committal to : 
prison, are treated alike as regards food and other matters. Before the 
of the Prisons Bill into a law the Supreme Government ought to have an 55 


its serious attention to these and other similar matters after consulting expe — 


enced Natives on the subject. It is to be not a little regretted that thoug ht the 
political associations of the country were not called upon by e to 
express their views, they failed to communicate the same to the Legislature, or 
more . the Select Committee on the Bill. 


PART III. — Municipalil ies. 


42. The Gujardt Dar pan (100), in its issue of the 29th March, observes :— 
Government have frequently issued orders to the effect 
that municipalities should .not levy octroi duties on 
such articles as ane taxed by Government. Why then 
have the octroi duties on those articles on which the 5 per cent. import 5 has 
been recently imposed by Government not been abolished? It is to be hoped 
that Government will take the necessary steps „ 


PART IV. Vative States. 


43. The Rdjyabhakta (144), in its issue of the 27th March, observes :— 
The action of Government, depriving ‘the Rana of 
A request 32 Porbandar of his State, is shameful, for which they 
3 te the Réna of will have to answer before God, and the sooner Govern- 
ment remedy their mistake the better. The subjects 
of the State were quite satisfied (says the writer irouically) with the administra- 


tion of Mr. Lely and the late Mr. S. P. Pandit, and there is no doubt that the 


The new Tariff Act and the 
octroi duties. 


new incumbent of the post, for which there must be numerous candidates, will, 


like Christ, remove their poverty. They have learnt from experience that they 
have been worse under the administration by British officers than before, and 
anxiously desire the Räna's reinstatement, though they are afraid Government 
may not restore him to his rights. The objects of Government in establishing 
the administration at Porbandar are well-known. If Government want the 
port of Porbandar, let them obtain a document from the Rana promising to 
hand it over to them when demanded, but they must return the State to him 
even without the State savings, if it be so desired. Several Political Agents 
could not bear to see the prosperous condition of the exchequer owing to the 
extreme miserliness of the Rana; and he did not give them entertainments 
and has therefore been made to suffer thus.. His reputation, however, has not 
suffered in the least, but the confidence of the people and the Native Chiefs in 
Government has lessened. The Chiefs are not independent, else they would 
have long since asked for redress from Government on behalf of the Räna. 
The time is opportune to do so now, and we exhort the Native Chiefs of Käthiä- 
wär to memorialize Goyernment on behalf of the unfortunate Räna, as we 
feel sure the memorial will have the desired effect. It is extremely desirable 
that either che Rana or Face underlay should be restored to the re. 


* 
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44. The Viehdr Ségar (90), in its issue of the 80th March, i in its local 
columns, observes :—-Wohile the idol of the god Arbat- 
ite gam Se nüth was being carried in a procession: by a oertain 
Baroda State. road at Amroli in the Baroda State on the 2 
day, the last day of the Shimga holidays, the 
madans, who had assembled at a Masjid. on that road, attacked the 
processionists, but the Subha (Divisional Officer) of Amroli and other Hindus 
put up with the affront, pacified the Muhammadans and took the procession by 
another road. The Hindus are, no doubt, a mild people. As the Subha 
avoided the conflict no one was seriously in — This is the first instance of 
a disturbance between the Hindus and Muhammadans in a Native State. 


45. The Kuchl Samdchdv (132), in its issue of the 26th March, observes : 

* 1 It is to be regretted that frequent complaints made 

N N 8 te. against the high-handedness of certain officers of the 

: Cutch State have. not succeeded in removing the 

grievance. A correspondent writes to say that a poor cultivator was in Renivat 

1945 (A. v. 1889) convicted of committing a theft and sentenced by Mr. Vithalji 

Jivan, Vahivatdär, to imprisonment and fine, but was acquitted by the higher 
authorities, who ordered that the fine of koris 1,385 be refunded to the accused ; 

that the cultivator has made 35 applications to and personally appeared before 

ilifferent officers to get back the money, but it has not been W to him. 

It is to be Wan that the authorities will make due enquiries into the matter. 


ATMA’ RAM V. PATKER, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 3rd April 1894. 
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* n a Fm than this. But the real state 


600 


of things could not be what Lord Broseey lias described. It was because: the 


ople enjoyed more happiness under British rulers than under the Hindu and 


M 


India. Had it not been for the contentment of the subjects the mutiny of 1857 
would have, as remarked by Mr. Hume in his speeeh at a certain lace, changed 
the colour of the map of India to something other than red ; but the feelings: of 
reverence for the British rule have of late lessened, and if there be now a 
difficulty like that of 1857 (which God forbid) we doubt whether the 
will support Government as heartily as they should do. Oue of the several 
causes which have brought about a change in the feelings of the people towards 
Government is the conduct of Government officers towards the people, which has 
been of such a nature as to lead people to doubt the impartiality 2 and the sense 
of justice ok Government. Nothing is so dangerous to British rule as the dist 
shown by English rulers in India to the — declaration made in Her Majesty's 
Proclamation 1 that in the contentment of the subject races. lies the strength of 
British rule in India, 


2. A correspondent 4 te Kaside R Kang its issue of the 6th. 
pril, writes :—Several lea Muhammadans. 5 
i. —— hens 2 Egypt have submitted a 1 to His Im 
hammadans of Egypt to the Majesty the Sultan of Turkey to release them fro 
Sultan of Turkey against the 1 2 of the great offenders, Ii ee sa 
a = itish occupation of foreigners who have cunningly 1 in tho country 
9 and who do not now like to leave it, to take the coun- 
try under his own pee as it is holy land and a gate of Mecca and Medina, 
and as it has been under the Muhammadan rule since the time of Sultan Salim. 
The editor observes :—The word foreigners” seems to have been used for 
“Englishmen,” as they have foretbly occupied Egypt and do not want to 
leave it although their time has expired. Of late the Egyptians and some of 
the European rulers bitterly complain against this conduct of Englishmen. _ 


3. The Indian Spectator (, in its issue of the Ist April, writes :—This 
year’s Financial Statement could not possibly evoke the 
‘ er 8 bey odin —— which it usually does, on account of its anti- 
nudges Lor 6 and the eipation by the general forecast which Mr. Westland 
2 the l — e ae before the Supreme Council in introduging ‘the 
import duties Bill. Yet it has enough of minor 

surprises to repay a close study. There isalso a general declaration of the policy 
which the Government mean to pursue as regar is the currency system and 
Council Bills. A refreshing candour is to be noticed about the statement, for 
which and for the lucidity ‘with which the position has been unveiled thanks 
are certainly due to the Finance Minister. It is a provisional budget which 
Mr. Westland has placed before the country, revealing “a programme of re- 
trenchment and vigilance, intended to tide us over a transition period.“ But it 
is not half so objectionable as were the last two budgets, wherein no attempt 
-was made, either by retrenchment or fresh taxation, to fill in an enormous gap 
between the estimated expenditure and revenue. Nor is the rate of exchange 
for the Secretary of State’s drawings taken higher than what reigned in the 
market or what was expected to reign in the year to come. No coercion is, 
‘however, to be used in the matter, just as no more artific ial remedies axe to be 
‘employed as helps to the recent Act. ‘The announcement that the. Government 
‘of India, too, is now satisfied that the time has not yet come when it would be 
advisable to impose a duty on imported silver, is one of those, surprises. with 
boo we said, the year’s budget abounds. The mill-owners may, therefore, 
rest assured that, their trade with China shall not have to. bear a further sac 


in in cube to raise the rupee. A still greater surprise, though not as indisputably 
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uhammadan Governments that the former could extend their dominion in 


one 
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and universally agreeable, is the declaration that there is now complete 
unanimity between the Secretary of State and the: Indian Government as 
the attempt to maintain a forced value for Council Bills. It is candidly 
icknowledged that since the abandonment of a minimum the course of com- 


morce has given us ground for expecting that we shall be able to maintain the 
rupee 


at a value considerably above its metallic value, though. not as yet 
approaching the limit at which there is any chance of its functions as a 
currency beginning to be replaced by gold.“ All this breathes practical wisdom, 
and nobody is likely to grieve over it excépt, of course, the more aggressive 
advocates of the Indian Currency Association, The Government take credit 
for an anxious desire to exhaust all available methods of increasing their re- 


sources before resorting to further taxation, and thereby justify the resumption 


of the famine grant and the contributions on the Local Governments. One 


would have thought that a Government in such distress, and actuated by such 
an anxious regard for the tax-payer’s purse, would have shown their zeal in re- 
trenchments of appreciable magnitude. This, however, is not the case with our 
Government, for they know far better how to increase their revenue and expendi- 
ture than to reduce them; and if there is to be a reduction, it is made under such 
heads as represent the development of internal resources. Thus, for example, 
the total decrease of the expenditure in India in 1893-94, as compared with the 
budget estimate, was 93 läkhs and odd, out of. which only 8 lakhs have been 
saved from the sum allotted to military expenditure. There is greater retrench- 
ment this year in the expenditure on the frontier defences and on military 
stores, &., but the army establishment as such remains intact. On the other 
hand, the exchange compensation allowance adds about 63 lakhs to the expendi- 
ture. The result is that even in a budget of which the programme is. declared 
to be “one of retrenchment and vigilance,” the total. estimated expenditure 
stands at Rs. 92,32,60,000, which sum exceeds that for the last year by 
Rs. 10,445,000. Wien will dur Government learn that this is not real retrench- 
ment or economy? | i ms 


4. The Gujarat Darpan (100) of the 5th April, in its English columns, 
writes :—It is a very gloomy aspect one has of the Indian currency problem, 
The Indian Government is a slave in bondage to the party politics in England. 
‘Manchester carries sixty and odd number of votes and both the parties pay 
their suit to her, The robust British love for justice and fair-play finds its best 
expression in the glaring fact that, whichever party happens to be out of power, 
it comes forward as the champion of every virtue, only to throw dirt over its poli- 
tical opponents. When this party again in its turn holds office, it plays the 
indifferent, grave, serene, stupid, insolent part of its predecessors. This.is the 
regular merchant instinct of the European Mdrwddi. The annual event of 
the Indian Budget has been seen and the ways and means of the holder of the 
treasury keys have been known. The famine fund is relieved of its existence 
and the Provincial Governments are ordered to use less soap and water.. The 
money thus honestly saved, together with the import duty on all the imports 
except that little insignificant item, cotton and its fabrics, is divided between 
England and her second-sons out in India. With silver at 80 per cent. and the 
Civil Service, the brightest gem of India, shining over the reflection of the com- 
pensation foil, the look out for England is at its best; and the Pioneer could 
think of nothing else than asking the people to put their shoulders to the wheel 
of agitation set up here, there and everywhere. We take up the hint and make 
a good bold attack on the Government and send a helping hand to the Conserva- 
tives in England. The result remains to be seen. Forsdoth, cannot India sit 
quiet and see what is going around? Why thus force the hands of the Govern- 
ment at all? The Pindari business is going around in full swing and there is 
no checking it. Home charges, military charges, civil service charges, compen- 
sation charges, and exchange charges are beautiful ornaments for Englishmen 
to look at, and to talk of their removal is asking them to secure passage 
across. India knows not its position. The slave is to do the bidding and 
not to talk nonsense. In fact, we honestly believe that Native India would 
do well to sit quiet and let the State ship take her own course. We also believe 


that the increasing difficulties of the Government in their finances celebrated as 


they are by the timely demands of the-Anglo-Indian agitation, are the very best 
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referred. But he was absolutely misleading the Council when he said that the 
united. wisdom: of that national body was only able te suggest 5 Sof reform. 
having for their object a larger rather than a smaller expen 


iditure. Here are 
involved two fallacies. Firstly, that at Lahore the Congress had not before it 
the budget of 1894-95, neither was the Congress aware that the finances for 
1893-94 would show a deficit of 3 krors. The Congress, therefore, had no oppor- 
tunity whatever of discussing the merits of the budget, and it is disingenuous 
on the part of the Finance Minister to ascribe to it a statement of which it 
is absolutely innocent, Secondly, that some of the resolutions of the Congress 
involve larger expenditure is also a mis-statement. The Congress is prepared to 
prove to demonstration that its proposed reforms would not only cradicate 
glaring abuses in the ‘administration, especially in the judicial branch, but im- 
prove its efficiency at a reduced cost. But it is only the heaven-born bureau- 
eracy which can initiate reforms and can take credit for economies.“ What 
sort of economies these monopolists of place and power practise, it is not for us 
to tell the reader. Economies of the character of the unjust compensation 
allowance are after the heart of the Imperial Civil Service, of whom the Finance 
Minister is no unconspicuous a mediocrity. As to the compensation allowance 
itself we shall have to say a great deal on it later on. Suffice here to say that 
we all are aware of the trite old saying that none can laud up his wares so loudly 
as the vendor of the ware. The whole harangue of Mr. Westland on the point 
is exactly on this line. No unbiassed individual can congratulate him on his 
defence so far. On the whole it is clear, so far as the summary of the debate 
goes, that the budget-makers have egregiously failed to make out their case or 
seriously answer public criticism. Sweeping abuse of honest criticism cannot be 
considered as arguments or conclusivo reply. It is evident that Mr. Westland 
burned with indignation at the healthy outside criticism which challenged his 
main point, that exchange and exchange alone was the real cause of the present 
deficit. He has really cut a sorry figure and only emphasized: our last week’s 
remarks tliat incompetency is the general character of the Government of India 
in matters of finance. Ries ey eee 
6. The Subodh Patrika (21) of the 1st April, in its English columns, 
writes:—The Honourable Mr. Fäzalbhäi -Visr4ni made a good point of the 
diversion of the famine fund in his speech in the Imperial Council in connec- 
tion with the budget. His Excellency the Viceroy tried to explain the matter 
away, but not, we think, with success. His Lordship observed that successive 
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Governments could not be bound by any of their predecessors to make a particular 
and no other use of the fund. To this it may fairly be replied that though the 
members constituting the Government of India for the time being cannot be 
bound by their predecessors so far as their own views and opinions in matters of 
ordinary policy or . de are concerned, the Government having perpetual 
succession ought undoubtedly. to respect obligations, discharge reponsibilities 
and carry out trusts on the strength of which the tax-payer has been subjected 
to additional burdens. If we remember aright, when the license tax was intro- 
duced, a distinct assurance was given by the Government of India that the. 
measure had been adopted with a view to the formation of a Famine Insurance 
Fund, and here we are solemnly told that the action of the Government of the 
day cannot bind their successors in a matter of the nature of a trust. We have 
no desire to ignore or minimise the difficulties in which the Government has got 
entangled ; but in trying to extricate itself it may declare the true state of things 
and its helplessness without attempting to explain away responsibilities which it 


will not do to re pudiate. 


7. The Kaiser-e-Hind (103) 2 On — Agile ia 1 English columns, 

as ** writes: — It is, indeed, very kind of the Times to plead. 

** or tobe ee ioe on behalf of impoverished India at this juncture. 
advocacy of the London Times We may. all feel grateful for its recent appeal to Man- 
for the inclusion of erte chester-not to inflict a wrong on India and injure the 
goon in the new Indian “ari national reputation for fair dealing among the Indian 
races. All the same, let us plainly tell our readers 
that we should be certainly glad to see the Times on the side of India if we were 
at all certain that its sincerity was real; for, it should not be forgotten that 
our London contemporary is the open adversary of the great party now in power, 
and that if it now writes so strongly on behalf of India it is more or. — to 
attack the Liberals and hasten the impending dissolution of Parliament. Its 
motives are far from disinterested. On the contrary, we say they are ignobly 
selfish. It should not be forgotten that even this present agitation the Zines 
is leading has its origin in India. It is being fed by certain cliques in Bombay. 
and Caléutta. We have proofs that such is the case. So that our people should 
take care lest they are betrayed into a false appreciation of the Times. There 
is hardly any sincerity about it, and so far we refuse to swear by it as some folk 
are doing. 


8. The same newspaper writes :—The following is the pertinent anecdotal 
| | illustration in the Hindu of the manner in which the 
The new Indian Tarifl Act official members voted in the Supreme Legislative 
- 7 2 „. Council on the Tariff Bill. Some years ago we met 
Came} ne with a cartoon in which a man was represented as 
tugging desperately at the tail of a jackass bent on 
precipitating itself down the edge of a rocky steep. The man tries his best, but 
at last finding himself no match in strength for the jackass, lets it take its 
course, with the ejaculation, ‘ Conquer, but conquer to your cost!’ The official 
members of the Viceregal Council seem to have actually improved upon the 
disgust of the jackass masters.“ A new and improved cartoon in this spirit may 
be exhibited, with Mr. Lee-Warner leading the heroic band. We make a 
present of the suggestion to our facetious local contemporary, the Hindi Punch. 


9. The same newspaper writes:—A correspondent naively suggests in a 
daily contemporary an extension of Lord Harris’ 

Disapproval ofthe proposal tenure of office, so as to admit of his successor coming 
Ae pte e pans out in the cold weather of 1895 rather than about the 
4 nurs ot end of next March. We do not know whether this is 
one of those suggestions which may be included in the 

category of the proposition that the wish is father to the thought. Is it impos- 
sible to conjecture that the hint comes indirectly from the quarters intimately 
concerned? Some colour is lent to it, when we see that it is backed up in a 
wonderfully gushing manner in an editorial paragraph. But cannot a counter 
proposal be acceptable? What is there to prevent Lord Harris from resigning his 
Governorship, say, somewhere in December 1894, so as to admit of his successor 
arriving in the cold weather? Surely, a three months’ earlier laying down of 
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-office may not be so ‘inconvenient W = emolumo 
period are tempting enough in these days of 10% exchang 
the correspondent, however, has an Iago loo id not 
surprised that it is meunt as a sort of „puff“ for His 5 F. The tri 
meaning may, perchauee, be ‘that His Lordsb proved himself 80 wise and 
beneficent a Governor (none like him h ving ever been seen before I) that 
statue or some other mark commemorating’ lis brillant and benevolent. reign,’ 
which there are proofs by the hundred, should be soon taken on hand a la mode 
Lansdowne, Yo flatterers, friends; titleehuntersand“aduiirers, bestir -yourselves 
betimes and see that ye seize the golden opportunity to set the movement on foot 
at once! Why not call a “‘public meeting“ in the Town Hall without delay 
and astonish the world with another pious” imposition ? * S pr ae 
10. In alluding to the same, the Bombay Samdehds (111), in its issue of the 
2nd April, disapproves of tlie suggestion onthe ground that the arguments advange 
in favour of the suggestion are not sufficiently. convincing, and observes:— The faet 
that a Governor is generally away from the people, enjoying himself at a hill 
station for a pretty long time, is no matter for commendation. Great foresight 
and strength of character are required in a Governor to form an independent 
opinion for himself. It is not good for a Governor to be solely guided by 
official opinion, altogether ignoring publio opinion, Mark the difference in 
this respect between Lord Reay and Lord Harris, The latter, by acting on the 
sole advice of his officials, has committed so many mistakes that the people have 
been dissatisfied witli his administration and would therefore hardly support the 
above proposal. The um- e- Jamshed (131) of the same date also disapproves of 
the suggestion. | x : ; : 


11. The Kurser-e-Hind (103), in its issue of the Ist April, considers the reply 
| | given by the Honourable Sir Charles Pritchard to a 
The answer given by the question recently put by an additional member of the 
Honourable Sir Charles Prit- 4 °° oe Mee : . ap eae es 3 
chard to an additional mem- Supreme Legislative Council regarding retiring accom- 
ber of the Supreme Legis» modation in the third class carriages in passenger trains 
lative Council regarding the as disappointing, and observes :—Although tho third 
ee * 1 in Class carriages yield a large revenue to the Indian 
pubsenger. trains pen. ther railways, Government seem indifferent to the comfort 
digappointing. and convenience of this dlass of passengers. The car- 
fie riages are over-crowded and are not provided with 
water-closets. We fail to understand how can the water-elosets at the stations 
fully meet the wants of these passengers? ‘The trains generally stop at the stations 
for a few minutes and in some cases stop at distant stations... The passengers 
having no other alternative try to answer the calls of nature by opening the 
doors of their compartments, and in doing so endanger their safety. 40 


12. The Vurtdhar (87) of the 1st April, in its English columns, writes :— 
| Neither the iniquitous taxation which ‘has been ‘forced 


Hindu-Mubammadan riots up to the last possible turn of the screw,’ nor the pain- 


n India and the alleged fully unfair manner in which criminal justice is 
operation of the principle of 


‘divide and rule“ in the àdministered in this country as between Indians and 
administration of India. Europeans, has a more direct tendency to undermine 
the British rule in India than the principle of ‘ divide 

and rule, which seems to have inspired the present policy of the Indian bureau- 
cracy. Such a policy is undoubtedly an indelible stdin on the fair name of 
England, who is known to the world as ‘the bulwark of the cause of men,’ 
and who is responsible to God for the welfare of the 25 millions of human 
beings over whom she rules, Such a policy isin utter conflict with the funda- 
mental principles of politics, and even with, the ordinary considerations of pru- 
dence and righteous administration. Speeches of the stamp of Lord Lansdowne’s 
at Agra can in no way exonerate the irresponsible Government of India from 
the just charge brought against it by the unanimous voice of the Native press, 
so long as the memory of the Lola and Aligarh riots has not faded away from 
the public mind. Finding every attempt to dissuade the Muhammadans from 

rallying around the standard of the Congress fruitless, the Anglo-Indian bureau- - 
crats have recourse to a measure of extraordinary virulence. . They are with 
some success trying to set the Hindus and the lower-class, Muhammadans, whose 
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ment of disputes between 


14 


955 own brethren disown them, by. the ears. The partiality shown by the Govern- 
ment to the Muhammadans clearly evidences the operation of the principle 


‘divide and rule.“ The Government thereby divides its subjects into two con- 


tending factions. . This loosens our faith in the purity of the Government. 
This encourages the lower-class Muhammadans, if not directly at least indirectly, 


„ 


to commit a breach of the peace. This gladdens the hearts of the enemies of 


our Government, but saddens those who are firmly persuaded that in the perma- 


nence of the British rule lie implanted the roots of the welfare and prosperity 


of this country. We hope England will awake to the sense of her duty and 
appoint a commission to inquire into the origin of the riots which are certain! 
a significant satire on British rule. If these riots originate in the religious 
fanaticism of the people, as they are represented to do, one might naturally ask 
why such riots are not found recorded in the history of the Mogul Empire, 
when the religious frenzy was in its meridian fervour. History teaches us that 
the Marätha Empire which ‘towered unshaken for a century amidst the tem- 
ts of thie world,’ and which was not hurled into existence but had an organic 
growth, fell and broke piecemeal only when it threw its gates open to the in- 


fernal spectre divide and rule.“ It is, therefore, prudent and proper for our 


rulers to try to broad-base British rule in India on the mutual love of the 
Hindus and Muhammadans. Their efforts will, no doubt, be crowned with 
success, and British rule to us all will be a regular blessing. 


13. With reference to the resolution published by the North-West Pro 
ear vinces Government stating that the conciliation com- 
The resolution of the Gov- 


Provinces regarding concilia- ness between Hindus and Muhammadans have succeed- 
tion committees for the settlee ed beyond expectation, and announcing its intention 


Hindus: and Muhammaduns 


approved. slaughter of cows, the Jdm-e-Jamshed (181), in its 


issue of the 3rd April, observes :—If this resolution is 


carried out intact, the misunderstanding and ill-feeling prevailing between the 


two communities are likely to be effectually removed, but it is agrave question 
if the responsible authorities possess the necessary cool head and strict impartialit 
to bring the resolution in force. Unfortunately, several partial Anglo-Indian 
writers express sentiments against the Hindus, probably for the latter’s lovdl 


crying for political rights and progress and successfully fighting, with the 


education they have received, for political concessions. As this conduct of theirs 


is not approved of by these writers and a large portion of their Anglo-Indian 
readers, it is quite natural that some of the Anglo-Indian officials should be influ- 


enced by these writings. Under these circumstances it is the duty of the respon- 
sible officers at the head of the Provincial Governments not to fully trust to the 
opinions and reports of the officials who have been so influenced, and to make 


themselves independent enquiries and compel those officers to act in accordance 


with the orders issued by them. If such.a course had been followed hitherto 


the evil results which have proceeded from the misunderstanding that has 
arisen between the Hindus and Muhammadans in connection with cow-pro- 


tection, or rather cow-slaughter, would not have appeared at all. The salutary 
results produced by the conciliation committees in the North-West Provinces 
ought to induce respectable Hindus and Muhammadans in other parts of the 
country to settle themselves any differences arising between their communities. 


14. In referring to the resolution recently issued by the North-West 

Provinces Government, admitting the success beyond 

The Bombay Government expectation achieved by the conciliation committees 

advised to walk in the foot, in Azamgarh in restoring friendliness between the 
steps of the Government of : >, 3 Re 

the North-West Provinces, Hindus and the Muhammadans of that district, and in- 


which has issued a resolution tending to make certain arrangements in connection 


in the matter of cow-killing: with cow-killing, the Kesari (49), in its issue of the 3rd 
; April, says:—It would be well were the Bombay ~ 


Government to derive some instruction from this resolution. It has been clear] 


proved by the riots that occurred at Malegaon, Yeola, Belgaum; Raver and other 


places that the Hindu-Muhammadan disturbances have been the result of dis- 
putes about the rights in connection with the celebration of religious observ- 
ances or institutions, fairs or pdl his, tdbuts and other processions. If Panchéyats 


* 


to make certain arrangements in connection with the 


. mittees established in Azamgarh for restoring friendli- | 


9 


or committees are a ppointed ns Government to determine these 
to old usage and if it be notifled to the 
these committees will be literally carried out, and if arrangements are made for 
its being given effect to, we are quite: that the riots will disapp 

altogether. But, unfortunately, the Bombay authorities are 80 Very smart 
that they have notified. their opinion that ‘conciliation meetings should. be 
convened by the people themselves. This ‘opinion’ is highly "rata or 


dangerous. There is no need. of saying how inconsiderate and improper has 


ts according 
blio that the 3 | 


been the course Government has adopted in leaving the thing which is easy to 


be done by it and which is indispensable for the public welfare, to be done solely 
by the people and in frightening the ee with additional police and criminal” 
prosecutions. One is surprised at the indifferent or rather purely official posi- 
tion taken by Government in the matter of the Yeola riots. We are ashanied 
to say over and over again that it was wrong to have made no allusion what- 
ever in the Government resolution to the eases in which some Muhammadans 
were punished for desecrating the tomb of Raghuji and some other Muham- 
madans were sentenced to four years’ rigorous imprisonment each for slaughter- 
ing a cow when the cases were pending at the time the resolution was. issued. 

If the Bombay Government only follows in the footsteps of the Government 
of the North-West Provinces, it will do. wa good to the State as well as 
the people. 


15. In alluding to the Yeola riots, the Indu Prakush (15), in its issue of 
in; EE the 2nd April, writes: -A very important matter has 
Yeola ri ots. re been explained by these riots, and that was a matter 
that had remained unsolved since the entry of the 

Mubammadans into India, and-its non-solution for such u long time Had led to 
great doubts not only in social intercourse, but also in political matters. These 
riots have shown that the Hindus are on emergencies as bold and powerful as 
the Muhammadans. Hitherto it was the general:belief that the Hindus were 
no match to the Muhammadans, but the “late riots have proved that the former 
are quite equal to the latter in courage and bravery. In this contest both experi- 
enced equal reverses and victories, and neither can deride the other. ‘The contest 
was brought about by the disposition of God, producing the salutary result that 
the Hindus and Muhammadans are shown tliat they are the children of God and 
should never hereafter assault each other. God has also shown the rulers of the 
country that it is not good to show favour to one and disfavour to the other, or to 
advise one to run and to set the other to catch him, that both should be treated 
alike, and that a difference in treatment may lead to some unknown danger. 
The riots have also taught that there is no use in fully depending upon Govern- 
ment for defence, and that on emergencies one must come out in self-defence. 


These morals are highly important, and if they are duly availed of by both 


communities and borne in mind by the rulers, important advantages are certain 
to be derived from such a course. | 


16. A correspondent of the Kesari (49), writing from Yeola in its issue of the 


| 3rd April, says For nearly the last two months the 
State of things at Yeola Hindus are being severely oppressed. The complaints 
in the Nasik District. 
filed by Muhammadans are given a shape as desired by 
them without delay. The Yeola riots occurred on 6th February last and yet 
complaints were being received up to the week before last, and one is not sure 
of no more complaints being filed hereafter. It is a very dangerous practice to 
file new complaints after the lapse of nearly a month and a half since the riots. 
It is surprising that so much delay should have occurred if a crime did reall 
take place and the prosecutor and his witnesses saw persons committing. i it. 
One can easily conceive what could be the state of feeling between Hindus and 
Muhammadans, between whom a mis understanding has been revailing durin 
the last six months, and who had on occasions confronted each other to commit 
assaults. Muhammadan complainants do not find it difficult to secure Muhamma- 
dan witnesses. The Magistrate who will dispose of these cascs will duly consider 
the point, but the thing to be regrettedis that the accused have to remain in police 
custody for some time. The Muhammadans were absent from the town since 
the ‘afternoon of the day on 1 which the riot pecusred, ‘and how could they bear 


18 


evidence to the perpetration of a crime, on that day? If the. Hindus alone 
the commission of the crimes? On that day the police was also absent from 
the scene of the riot. No thought seems to have been given to the Muham- 
madans having opposed the celebration of Hindu holidays with sticks in their 
hands. Here is recklessness; indeed. The Muhammadans are to rise with sticks 
in their bands whenever they like to assault the Hindus and demolish the 
Hindu idols, and if the Hindus retaliate the Muhammadans are ready to file 
complaints against them. The resolution of the Bombay. Government throws 
the whole blame of the riots on the Hindus and asserts that the riots occurred 
in consequence of a pig being butchered. Supposing these assertions to be 
correct, the idol of Raghuji was displaced by the Muhammadans before this 
event occurred and recently two Muhammadans were sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment each for the displacement. of the idol. ‘This proves ‘that the 
Muhammadans were the aggressors ; then why should more importance be attach- 
ed to the unproved complaints of the Muhammadans than to the proved com- 
plaints of the Hindus? In a certain case the accused are almost all those 
“who gave evidence against the Muhammadans,” with the addition of one 
or two who do not come under that category. The names of some persons 
who cannot walk briskly or who have been laid up with sickness have been 
included among the accused, and it is said that complainants in certain cases 
are witnesses in others. If an accused person is not found his brother or 
other relation is arrested and made to give bail for his releasc. Hitherto 
a large number of the people have left the town of Yeola for other places, 
and on account of the frequent arrests the town appears like a deserted. place: 
If, therefore, a list of the persons concerned in the riots is published once 


for all, the rest of the people will be able to devote their attention to earning 
their bread. } : 


17. The dghav Bhushan (70), in its issue of the 2nd April, says :—Two 
days agoa number of policemen at Yeola were sent on the duty of serving a 
number of summonses, and when the news spread in the town that a Gujarati 
merchant was sent to the Kacheri numerous persons commenced leaving the 
town. The number of summonses was upwards of three hundred and many 
persons were arrested and sent to the Kacheri. Next day many Hindus were 
indiscriminately arrested and were released on their furnishing the necessary 
sureties, In the case of charge of causing mischief by fire, the offence is unbail- 
able and the accused will have to face the ordeal of a trial in the Sessions Court. 
The complaint being that certain persons set fire to buildings and about two 
thousand persons abetted them, many persons who could be got at have been 
arrested. The special Magistrate mercifully accepts sureties when the offence 
is bailable, but in other cases the accused have to remain in police custody. 
It is said that reports have reached the. head-quarters of the dangerous state 
prevailing here, but it does not seem that a satisfactory arrangement has been 
made in connection with it. We request Government to order the holding of the 
Sessions Court at Leola for the disposal of the riot cases, as this would save 
the people much annoyance and inconvenience. Rightly speaking, rioters ought 
to have been arrested during the riots, and it is not right to causelessly annoy 


the people on ambiguous complaints of exasperated persons. About a thousand 
persons have been arrested. | 


18. In a leader, headed, Why is Yeola being deserted? the same news- 

aper answers the question thus: — Leola isa first-rate town in the Nasik 
District and is celebrated for its manufacturing trade in a silk garment 
called “pitimbar” and a cloth worn by women called “paithani.” It is 
a town in which numerous artizans reside, but it is now being deserted as 
ambiguous complaints have been made by the opposing parties in connection 
with the recent riots. It seems that some foolish Vakil has advised the parties 
to make such complaints, and made it convenient to include in the complaints 
at any time it pleases them anybody they like, whether his name be known to 
them or not. Of course these persons may not succeed in the end in a court, of 
8 but innocent respectable persons are being annoyed and there ought to 
e some remedy against this evil. Through a fear of being summoned by a 
criminal court almost everybody is leaving the town at a sacrifice of all other 
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population has deserted it. Even if 
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will take about three years to restore. the town. to its former ‘prosperity, but if 
no such assurance be forthcoming the town would be d en e Oe 


19. Tue Poona Vaibhav (65), in its issue of the Ast April, says;—] is 


ae 


eee year’s Shimga holidays were to have been celel 
err het Fe at Yeola, but the Government notifica- 
deltde hs at Yeola commented tion rolülbiting the firing af hols (the pile ot wood 
on. grass, &c., after worshipping it), beating of tambourines 


and tomtoms and playing at outdoor games must have 


considerably marred the pleasure of the holidays. It is quite natural that this 
must have led the people of Leola to suppose that they were confined in a 

prison. It is highly shameful to the British Government that it should so 
tyrannize over its poor and harmless subjects. As a matter of course, the people 


are likely to feel that it is better to have no king than to remain in such a state. 


20. The Adside Mumbai (136), in its issue of the 30th March, observes.:—« 
The tyrannical conduct of the Hindus of Yeola towards. 
their Muhammadan brethren is known to all, and yet the 
Deccan Herald of Poona seems to be an advocate of 
the Hindus, The Hindu rioters are being brought to 
book and consequently the community has united and devised various means to 
screen the accused. Soon after the recent riots Mr. Winter passed a nominal 
sentence on some Hindu rioters, but the community exaggerated the matter and 
tried its best to defend them, and Government after a careful inquiry rejected 
the protests made by the community. The Hindus are naturally cunning and 
advance new defences. The Hindu community has determined to protect the 
cow and given the matter a religious form and is bent upon accomplishing 
its object at any cost. The Bombay police arrested some Muhammadans some 
time after the riots, and they were sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. 
In one case nine Muhammadans were arrested, on the representation of a Hindu 
female, three months after the riots and were severely punished. Was not this 
oppression on the Muhammadans? We do not know what to say of the 
memorial of the Hindus of Yeola to the Government of India, when we consider the . 
case of the Bombay Muhammadans mentioned above. Whether those Muham- 
madans were rightly punished or not is a question, but the Hindus were, no 
doubt, pleased with the punishment, and the leading Muhammadan citizens did 
not make any protest against the Government resolution on the local riots issued 
against their community. The Hindus of Yeola, however, did not like the resolu- 
tion recently passed by Government on the Yeola riots after a careful inquiry. 
The Muhammadans were greatly oppressed by the Hindus, still the latter pretend 
that the incident was a mere accident, as can be seen from their memorial to His 
Excellency the Viceroy. . ee 


‘Memorial of the Hindus 
of Yeola to the Supreme 
Government disapproved. ~ 


21. In supporting the memorial submitted to the Government of India by 
| twenty-five residents of Yeola in connection with the 
Memorial of certain resi- riots at that place and the prosecution of all 

dents of bo rf the Gov- rioters, the Shri Shivdji (80), in its issue of the 30th 
2 3 L March, says: — The petitioners have well stated their 
supported. case, and the memorial deserves favourable consideration 
from the Government of India. The order issued by the 

Bombay Government that musical instruments should not be played upon at the 
Hindu religious processions while passing by a Masjid because music is not in- 


dispensable at these processions is also improper. Nobody can reasonably. - 


object to playing upon musical instruments being stopped at these processions 
while they are passing by a Masjid at a time when it has been customary from 
of old with the Muhammadan public to assemble at a Masjid for public 
prayer, as it is right to issue such an order ; but to insist upon anything beyond 
such a prohibition is to side with the followers of one religion and o exercise 
oppression on the followers of another—a proceeding that would go against the. 
of a commission to inquire into the matter is not also improper. 
con 153—5 ie : 


impartiality of Government. The prayer o the memorialists for the appointment. 
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an immediate assurance is conveyed to the people aguinst further antioyance; it 
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22. The Din Bandhu (10) of the Ist April, in its English columns, 
writes: — The smouldering fire Which broke but last 
i dhe ee wege i manth at Teola and resulted in serious riots’ is Jet 
an independent inquiry inte flow, and the residents of Yeola’ are not at “rest.” 
the recent Ycola riots. Unlike Bombay the disturbing element appears to be 
5 | still at work. Weare told of a reign of terror and 
official zoolum at Yeola. The reports, if trusted, convey a very sad impression 
about Government officials, Before the outbreak of the riots and after it, the 
many influential, representations of the Yebdla Hindus were, it appears, not 
properly attended ‘to. The one-sided ‘conduct of the officials; but for whose 
waverings no riots could have taken place, is scaring the Hindu population of 
Yeola. From reports published in the papers it appears that a regular exodus 
has commenced at Leola. Several of the prominent Hindu gentlemen of the 
town, irrespective of their high positions, are being dragged before Magistrates | 
and committed to the sessions, These acts of official terrorism cr zabardasti to 
make up for former inaction, and. want of firmness has at last led the Yeola: 
ple ‘to appeal to the Viceroy. Tlie memorialists from Yeola ask for an 
independent inquiry into the origin of the riots and most respectfully pray 
that they may be for the present frecd from the police prosecutions. The Yeola 
Hindus are anxious to prove their innocence, and in the name of justice they 
really deserve consideration at the hands of Government. Since the Yeola 
riots a gloom appears to have overtaken the Hindu community, and vague and 
alarming notions about British justice are taking hold of the Hindu mind. It 
should therefore be the first duty of Government to restore confidence. In the 
above. circumstances we think that the independent inquiry demanded by the. 
Yeola Hindus can alone bring to light the real offenders and satisfy the claims 


of justice. Why not.accede. tothe just prayers. af the aggzioved in the name 
of fair-play and justice 


23. In noticing the recent Government resolution on the Yeola riots, the Shi 
| Shivciji (80), in its issue of the 30th March, observes :-— 
* mee — 2 The resolution once more shows that the authorities 
NN at the head of the Bombay Presidency are sadly want- 
. ing in far-sightedness and statesmanship. The drift 
of the resolution goes against the Hindus, and the reasoning adopted is most 
faulty. It would be a very serious mistake on the part of the authorities if 
they be under the impression that by frequently issuing resolutions containing 
such sort of stupid reasoning the Hindus would be snubbed and the riots would. 
cease to occur. If the authorities at the head of the British Government 
sincerely desire that British rule should continue in India for a long number. of 
years, they should at once recall the authorities at tlie head of the Bombay Gov- 
ernment. The result of the foolish conduct of the Bombay Government and its 
highest officials has been that no friendship now exists between the Hindus and 
Muhammadans in most parts of the presidency as it existed before. Bad im- 
pressions have been produced on the minds of the Hindus in regard to Muham- 
madans, who do not bear the same regard for the Hindus as they did before. 
Trifling reasons cause riots between the two. To instance, the disturbance 
between the Hindu and Muhammadan mill-hands employed in the Sholdpur 
cotton mill, the small riot at Ratnägiri between Hindus and Muhammadans, 
and the misunderstanding that has arisen between the two communities at. 
several other places where they have begun to gnash their teeth at each 
other; and people say that those who are treated unjustly should assume to 
themselves the authority to give atonement for the partial conduct of Govern- 
ment officers. It is quite plain that if conduct in consonance with this expres- 
sion of sentiment be adopted, evil results will follow. Perhaps His Excellency. — 
Lord Harris and his official advisers believe that the Hindus will be frighten- 
ed by publishing long resolutions and making a noise, but they have no. good 
cause to entertain such a belief. The Hindus do not take the law into their own 
hands as they believe that they will get due justice from Government; but if 
they are once convinced that Government has ceased to entertain a regard for 
justice, and that a desire has pervaded Government officials to be afraid of unruly 
people and to act in accordance with the latter’s inclinations, the Hindus will not 


— 
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fail to show what strength they have. And if the Hindus once set to this 


Nhe U dans as well as European offers in au 
bey tlie latter 's orders will not escape 
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foolish: resolutions, The present resolution is dist gübed for absence of due 
consideration, and raises a sort of contempt for the aul authorities. The: resolution: 
accuses the Hindus of being the cause of ‘the riots, but the officials: who drafted 


it haye shown their gross ignorance by making such an assertion: It seems 


strange that the authorities at Bombay shonld not have heard of the Muham- 
madans having displaced the idol of Märuti belonging to the Négpur weavers, 
having set fire to the mandap built for celebrating a festival in connection with 
the idol, and after slaughtering cows in Hindu — having set fire to the build 
ings. It would have been better if His Excellency the Governor had waited 
to ses the result of the case of cow-slaughter in a temple that was being heard in 
a eriminal court instead of drawing an inference that the cows found : slaughs 
tered in the temple may have been butchered by the Hindus, aud thereby  prov- 
ing that he was fit for being sent for a few days to the Colaba Asylum. The 
Court punishes the Muhammadans for slaughtering the cows. and His Excel- 
leney the Governor and his official advisers draw the inference that the Hindus 
may have slaughtered. the cows! Certainly this is an exhibition of wisdom 
and impartiality on the part of the latter! Hitherto! Lord Harris was at 


the head of worthless statesmen, but now he has proved that he surpasses them 


considerably, Similar wisdom was exhibited by His Excellency and liis friends 


in giving replies to the questions put in the Legislative Council in connection 


with the Yeola riots. If the Secretary of State for India and its 2 
the, Vigo have rel Meral courage, tber should immediately xaos 
authorities who have been fomenting quarrels among the people * issuing 
such worthless resolutions. Lord Harris’ f urther continuance in: ofc will 5 7 
more injurious to the State. 


24. The Gu²ãũñrdti (101) of the Ist April, in its English columns, writes: 


Disapproval of the recent The resolution of the Bombay Government on the 
resolution of the Bombay Teola riots is perhaps the most unsatisfactory that has 
Government on the Yeola ever issued from the Secretariat. From beginning to 
riots and the alleged neces- end it is marked by a desire to uphold official errors 


sity for an independent in- 
Guiles Iubo the shots. and indiscretions and saddle the Hindu community 


with responsibility for what has happened. It is based: 


upon one-sided reports from officials whose conduct has been impeached, and it 
was but natural that Government, who were also deriounced for gross remissness 
of duty, should have endeavoured to cover tliemselves and their European offi- 
cers under all sorts of plausible pleas. For months there prevailed lawlessness 
and turbulence at Yeola. Pollutions and desecrations were the order of the day, 
and yet Government choose to ignore this cireumstance and say that the Hindus 
were responsible for the outbreak of the recent riots. Why the entire commu- 
nity is to be condemned for the alleged stupidity of some fanatic, we do not 
know. Besides Government could not have but known that only a day before 
the riots a Märuti's idol was thrown into a gutter, Are the public to understand 
that this is a very slight affair, requiring no serious notice in an impartial con · 
sideration of the whole question D As à matter of fact, this and the other in- 
stances of pollution had enraged the Sälis, and if at all they retdliated (and we 


have our doubts on the point) it is scarcely honest to lay the whole blame at 


their door. The resolution has suppressed several facts, and we are glad a peti- 
. tion has been sent to the Viceroy, protesting against its one-sided character and 
the action of Government in not instituting an independent i inquiry. The Yeola 
riots are one of the greatest blots on the present administration, and although 
Government have through resentment attempted to shift their responsibility in 
this disgraceful business on the shoulders of the Hindus and Native officers, the 
judgment of impartial history cannot, we are convinced, be in favour of the 
authorities. We would ask the people of Yeola to lay their whole case. before 
the House of Commons and there seek to obtain the justice which, has been 
denied to them by Lord Harris’ Government. [The Subodh Fut rita (21) of 


the same date and ‘the Sudhdrak (22) of the 2nd Apel W similar sentir 0 
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28. The: Dudu Prabdeb (18) of the Sth April, in ite English columns 


writes: Tho religious riots between Hindus and Muhammadans at Bombay 
and Yeola, and the threatened outbursts of the same savage feelings ‘here and 
there, have made the regime of His Excellency Lord Harris, which would other- 
wise have been as dull a piece of administration as one could possibly conceive, 
memorable in more ways than one. It has shown how Government could 
manage to remain ignorant of the true state of facts with full materials for 
investigation before it. Incapacity to grasp the real bearing of the situation, 
utter heedlessness to the voice of the people, entire dependence upon the official - 
dom in matters of the gravest consequence to the State, have been brought on 
the stage and the scene has been rendered more miscrable and heart-rending. 
A statesman of the calibre of Lord Reay would have smoothed down the feelings 
of animosity between the two most important communities in a moment. -We 
really fail to understand how the Executive Government could even think of 
resting dependence upon the subordinate officials, who being on the spot at the 
time of the outbreak are likely to be prejudiced, especially in cases of riots 
when the public peace is disturbed and thousands of lives are lost. An 
independent inquiry into the origin and causes of riots would have satisfied the 
demands of justice and restored peace to the country. ‘The rudimentar 
rinciples of law and procedure have been trampled down. The riots at 
Yeola for instance. These took place two months ago; no arrests were made 
on the spot or immediately afterwards by the police; and yet now on the com- 
plaints—by the way, queer specimens of their kind—of the Mubammadans, re- 
spectable Hindus are being arrested! And who the judges ? The Magistrates who, 
perchance, might have found themselves in the midst of rioters and fled for their 
lives from among them! Are not these officials of the district likely to im- 
port their knowledge of the occurrences into the case? This is clearly unwarrant- 
able law, and statesmanship required an independent inquiry, and yet it is exactly 
the thing that is withheld. Nothing fosters caste. prejudice like magisterial 
countenance ”’ are the weighty words of a sound lawyer who kad full experience 
of the Indian communities. But whether there is magisterial countenance or 
not, the Government does not care to know. Distinction on the cricket field is 
not one of the qualifications of an Indian Governor, nor are picnics, fancy 
dress balls, and drives in a chaise and four the principal duties appertaining to 
that high office. Under the above circumstances we have noted with especial 


delight the draft of a petition which has been forwarded to the Viceroy by a 


number, of tradesmen and merchants of Yeola regarding the recent riots. The 
petition has urged the necessity of an independent inquiry; it has referred to 
the one-sided nature of the Government resolution and has severely criticized 
the conduct of officials concerned. We therefore heartily join the memorialists 
in hoping that the Supreme Government will meet the wishes of the Hindu com- 


munity of Yeola. [The Rdjahansa (161) of the 28th March expresses some- 
what similar sentiments. | 


26. The Maritta (4), in its issue of the Ist April, writes: The news of 
an attempt to create some disturbance at Ratnagiri between Hindus and 
Muhammadans of the place is a clear indication of the results that may be 
expected from the shortsighted and unstatesmanlike policy of Lord Harris’ 
Government in dealing with these riots. We have often pointed out the 
weakness exhibited by the executive officers of Government in this connection, 


and especially in the matter of the Yeola riots. But we are surprised to find that 


the local Government is still deaf to these complaints. The whole of the 
Native press and even the Anglo-Indian papers condemned the action of the 
district and täluka officers in respect of the Yeola riots; but the Government 
resolution appears to have studiously ignored all these charges and has nothing 
but words of praise for its subordinate English officials. Such a policy is sure 
to prove mischievous in the end, and we hope that the local Government will 
take a warning from the Ratnägiri incident. It is no use declaring that any 
reconciliation between the two races must be effected by the people themselves. 
This is shoving the duty to the wrong shoulders, as has been fully shown by the 
recent course of events at Yeola. The Yeola petition clearly points out some 
of the mistakes committed by the local Government and their consequences, and 


we feel certain that if Lord Harris’ Government does not change its policy 


it 89 14e ‘a bad “ily egacy to the next Governor. The questions at 155 
between * religion and the f are mostly of customary rights in 
regard to religious) procesdions of either cast 1 , be moe 

factorily ‘settled ‘by e eee 6m: ane 5 2 ome o 


au 
carry oat the decision which a judicial officer ‘may arrive at oft 
In cases where suth Evidence is wanting, Govern’ 5. ulld 
reasonable compromise tu the members of both re gion and wich t 
of the Panches make it binding upon both the ¢om anitie Untes mething 
this vexed and important 


of the kind is done it is it le to finally settle 
question of establishing amicable relations between the two races. The imposi- 

tion of a punitive post and the prosecutions that are being now undertaken 36 
Yeola may temporarily suppress these riots, but the In justice and harsh- 
ness of the measure only serve to keep up the bad. febling, which’ nb ge 
into flame at any moment after the arti tificial: ‘restrictions im axe 
removed. In short, such measures never go to tlie root of the evil, on Lord 


Harris’ Government i is committing a great blunder in ofen disregarding pubis 
opinion on this: point. 


27. The Poona Vaibhav (65), in its issue of ‘the 1st April, says: The 
resolution recently issued by the Bombay Government on the Yeola. riots 
is partial; the Collector, his Assistant, and the Commissioner of the Divi- 
sion have all been praised; while the Mamlatdär and bis chief clerk and the 
Inspector of Police bax been scolded rou ughly, evidently for the reason that the 
former are Europeans and the latter N 1 . In fact, though ‘these Native offi- 
cials may be partially at fault, the larger portion of it Mes on the European 
officers, and yet they have been able, not only to escape censure, but also to earn 
credit, It has been now proved that Government officers. become partial to 
Muhammadans through . of them or for some other reason, and this has led 
to an increase in the number of riots. Perhaps Government is afraid that if it 

opposed the wishes of the Muhammadans the independent Mullammadan king- 
doms outside India would be displeased with it; or perhaps it supposes that if t'ie 
riotous Muhammadans in India were even justiy punishéd the Sultan of Turkey 
and the Amir of Kabul, whose aid the English are in heed of, would be mich 
offended, and either of the two feats may have led ‘Government to punish 
the Hindus severely for the aggressiveness of the Muhammadans ; but if would 
never be beneficial to Government to treat unjustly its poor; ‘virtuous, disarmed, 
loyal and law-abiding subjects. It has been the English practice to obtain a 
victory by sowing dissensions among the opposite parties, and though this 
practice is injurious to us it must be admitted tliat from the English point “of view 
it has the merit of carrying with it far-sightedness—a — for Which 
the English have been noted and which has secured to them the vast power they 
now enjoy. Under the existing circumstances dissensions sown among the 
Brahmins, Shudras and the ‘outcasts will be beneficial to the English as they 
are all owners of the country ; but under the belief that dissensions among these 
classes will not secure thé object completely, Government officers have fomented 
quarrels between tlie reformers and the orthodox, and this is highly beneficial to 
the English from their point of view. But neglecting these beneficial ware 
Government officers have been sowing dissensions between the Hindus and 
Muhammadans, and though these quarréls may be either favourable or bsg 
favourable to either of the two communities, to Government they will be 
injurious. Though there are different castes, religious sects and sub-sects and 
different opinions among the Hindus, they are certain to unite for a quarrel. 
with either the Muhammadans or Christians or Chinese, and it is quite evident. 
that such an union among them will not be favourable to a foreign people like the 
English. Notwithstanding this the high and low officers of Government consider 
themselves blessed by sowing dissensions between Hindus and Muhammadans, 
but we believe that by doing this they are performing a work that is highl 
foolish and self-destructive. Really speaking, we ought not to expose all this, 
but we have been led to say it by our oyalty to the British Government. We 
hope the ‘inconsiderate’ officials will henceforward cease to 833 quarrels 
between Hindus and Muhammadans in their own interests. [The Khdandesh 
‘Vaibhav (51) of the 30th and the Jagadhatec hoh (4% ‘oft le 9180 March 
also severely condemn the Government resolution as being: partial: to Muham- 
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ns and. supporting the alleged im wehe measures en by the lo cal . 
An 80 AE ee 


28. Tue Muslim ‘Hérate 174), in Se issue aad the. Loch March, We 
we Riel! 2 1), in Tor its resolution on 22 = 
Aheged 8 ot abe riots and for the dismissal from service of the Mämlat- 
ponishment meted out to in dar, the Faujdär and the Chief Constable, but 
the C 24 1 Yeola 7 no enen is made in the resolution of the faults 
if connection with the rivte. fer which these officers have been dismissed. The 
: 5 indus and the Muhammadans are unanimous in 
ing tat these three : officers: ars chiefly responsible for the _ fearful riots 
that it took place at Yeola and Government seenis to have come. to the: same 
conclusion. It is surprising that Government should have allowed them to 
with mere dismissal. If these officers could create riots while in Govern- 
ment service, they are sure to be more mischievous when they are out of service, 
and must not therefore be allowed to escape with = ight. punishment. . Has 
Government considered the extensive: loss: of life an roperty caused at the 
instigation of these officers? They should be punished. so severely that they 
will ever remember the punishment and never think of creating a riot again. 


| 29, The 7 Artu har (87), j in its issue of the Aud April, says that on inquiry 
it is able to state that the rumour which lias been 
A false ramonr in ‘Bombay current in Bombay sinee the afternoon of Fri riday last, 
quent et anne Laer 05 the 80th ultimo,’ that Mr. B. G. Tilak, editor of the 
N tn ich the Yeola K esari, had been arrested bn’ a warrant at Poona for 


rote some remote connection with the Yeola riots and‘ has 
been Ver to Yeola, is totally false, and adds that the 
belief 80 long entertain by the people that such rumours will never prove true 


under the British Government i is now shaken. 


30. The Dnydn Prakash ( 13), in its issue of. the 5th April, says : - We. 3 
not tell the people of Poona, that the rumour which 

_ Rumour abont the alleged had spread thick all over. Bombay three or. four days 
* E ago about the arrest of Mr. B. G. Tilak for n 
thereon. en bees articles in the Kesari on the Leola riots is quite false. 
eer It has also been rumoured here for some days Past that 
the police. are shining of prosecuting the Kesari for its articles on Yeola."riots. 
His Excellency Lord Harris and his Councillors. have committed big mistakes in 
the Veola affair, but we do not think they will be so tlio „ tam as to prosec ate 
newspapers under Section 123 A of the Indian Penal. Code. Our Government 
are not unaware of the Bangbasi prosecution. - Articles i in newspapers may. be an 
eyesore to some wilful police officers given to op 1 the rayats, but it will 
be more creditable to them to show their strength n_ preventing riots than in 


takin g revenge upon newspapers by means of eins prosecutions. 


81. After giving substance of the letter addressed by Her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of York to Her Excellency Lady 
Mr, Acworth, Manicipal Com- Harris, C. I., acknowledging the ‘wedding gilt . 
missioner, Bombay, blamed the residency, of Bombay, the Bombay Samédchér 
for not communicating to P 
the Native press of Bombay (111), in its issue of the “th A April. says: — This auto- 
the acknowledment of the graph letter from Her Royal Hi ees shows that 


wedding gift from Bombay the Duchess is as liberal-heart as kind to 
111 aaa. oe subjects of Her Imperial Maj mand as the other 


Princes and Princesses of the Roy al Family. Sucha 
kind-hearted Princess must have intended. her letter of ackno ee to reach 
not only the European residents, but the Natives of Bombay as well, But it is 
to be regretted that Mr. Acworth, the Munici pal. 6 ommissioner, did not see the 
necessity of delivering the message to the atives a it the Mme of sending i it to 


_ Europeans. He seems to have remained satisfied with, pe ding a copy f the 
letter to the English papers for publication acoompaniad. ne a letter fro im- 
self. The — se then arises, did not the Natiyes contri fe to the gi 2. A 
large number of Natives contributed. to it more or Jess, and | they aright to 
know of its acceptance by Her Royal ae he din e- Wie 0 5 50 of 


the same date expresses similar sentiments.] _ 
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Jess and i . metl or 1 1 2 3 best in in view. We hi 

ng for the cee much less for the manner in i which it is sought to 
be initrodweei.. There will be time enough. for, a, Pasteur 1 nstitute in India when 
other methods fail and when it is shown that such an institute can’ possib 
worked in our midst. Those of our ultra-Joyal friends whose . definition o 3 
loyalty is to carry out the behests of this or that man in power, will. concede the — 


iin 


reasonableness of what we have said, We cannot help viewing this movement 
with distrust, supplemented as it is by another sinister moye—that of foisting ¢ a 
Viviseetion Act upon the country; unknown to the, people: and absolutely un- 
called for. It is strange that While a body of enlightened opinion is eue up 
against the Vaccitiation Act in England iteelf, and more so against, f e manner 
in which it is worked, our aternal Government should force upon us experim 
of a more doubtful and 0 jectionable nature. To: think ist a draft of. 
blessed. Vivisection Act should have: been sent to Bogan d have received the 
approval of the authorities who had inspired it, and that neither ‘die. bal public nor 
the Legislative Department: of, the State should know , bout it! Te i is an apt 
illustration of the powers of the executive in India and the way it which those 
wers could be coerced by some of our irresponsible masters at. Westminster. 
[The Gujarati (101) and the Kasser-e-~Hind (103) of the same date, the Tad is 
Prakdsh (15) of the:2nd April and the Jdm-e-Jamshed (131). of. the 6th. April 
also question the public character of the meeting held in the Town Hall, and 
thai} y disapprove of the proposed establishment of a Pasteur Institute for 
ndia 


33. The Native Opinion (17) of the Ist ek, in its English columns, 
EN writes :—While, we thank the local “Dimes for its 
Abolition of the · Pündhri bringing to the. notice of Government the levy. of the 
Sc ata dda the people unjust.“ Pändhri Tax on the people of the Central 4 
ee 1 Provinces, we do not subscribe to the 0 opinion that, 1 
unjust as it is, its levy may still further continue 1 

even for a day more. The taxable minimum under the i neue tax is Rs. 


while under the above tax it is Rs. 250, and at the same tim an a. natu 


both is just the same. Under the circumstances is it just 
allow annual incomes below Rs. 500 to be taxed >. Indead,, ou conse porar 
of the, local Times suggests that when the question of taxati op of omes Up afres 
the P4ndhri tax may de abolished. We Ae h . ha ce to Know. how : 
2 that tay se sake of. 2 a could allow 
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than this Abele of: a tor thousand rupees. We bini that N in ‘nutho- 


rity will hasten to remove this administrative black spot, because, howsoever 


small an item of injustice, it must nevertheless lessen by s much the teoling of 
love and affection N bear to the British administration 


84. The Jém-e-Jamshed (181), 3 in its issue of the 3rd April, observes : The 
A sal to supply E re: Fat 3 . i g. Bek to Pe a ve amount 
propo N of money for su to ritis soldiers in 
Nene bel fe with: Thala 5 er 1721 weg 
ought 


Australian beef. 
Ua F dene Torn Bal of 
Aust Han R there ein : Mr. Reid 
the osfralian repre resénitative, stp : 1688 
cities for supplying Australi lian 9 f B ter e ‘Government ou 
duly. . the: Fars expressed by Mr. Reid, because it would be 
advantageous to Government to feed de n soldiers on Australian beef 1 
beef. Such An arrangement would prove 
highly ratifying to the Hindus and tontribute to inérease the number of cattle 
that are so essential for agriculture. The abet ‘would also be able to get milk 
in larger quantities. A committee ‘com sed’ of European and Native getitle- 
men ought to be appointed to consider Mr. Reid's Proposal. [A corresponitent 
of the same newspaper of the 6th April a sproves of the suggestion, and ‘advises 
the cow-protection associations to 1 emorialize Goyernment on the subject.] 


35. The Chandrodaꝝd (30) of Chiplun, in its issue of the 29th- March, in 
. its local eolumns, says :—A public meeting of all the 
ME sim the hots in the Chiplun Tüluka was held here under 
| the presidency of Mr. Shridharpant Känthdare. 

Mr. Nänäsäheb Ghaénékar explained the object of the meeting, described the 
past and present condition of the forests, and observed that the Sabha owed 
adeep debt of gratitude to the late Honourable Mr. Justice K. T. Telan 
and the Honourable Mr. J ustice Fulton for their recent decision in a fo 
case. Mr. Drew, the acting Collector, the Honourable Mr. Pänse, Ist 
Assistant, and Mr. Crump, 2nd Assistant Collector, Ratnägiri, and Rao Siheb 
Deval, Mamlatdär of Chiplun, were also heartily thanked for their decisions in 
a forest case: Thanks were also voted by the meeting to the Honourable 
Messrs. Gangädharräo Chitnavis, Panse and Natu for their interpellations in the 
Legislative Councils! in regard to forests, and to Mr. G. K. Deshmukh, High 
Court Pleader, for his services as General Secretary to the Forest Association 
and prime mover in the Khots’ Association of the Ratnägiri District. It was 
also resolved at this meeting to engage the services of Mr. 12 K. Deshmukh in 
the now pending forest suit “of the Pimpli village and to defray its expenses 
from a fund to be raised for the purpose by collecting Rs. 2 from the e 
Khot of every Khoti village. 


36. The Native Opinion (17) of the Ist April, in its English columns, 
3 | _ writes :—There is again another useful and hard-work- 
Death of Rio Bahädur ing life lost which it will be very difficult to replace. 
ks — ee W e Mr. Yashvant Väsudev A’thalye, Näib Diwan of 
a ely aa ig ’ Baroda, breathed his last here on Thursday the 29th 
instant at about 7 p.m. after a short illness, leaving 
a large circle of friends and admirers to mourn his loss. Mr. A’thalye was a 
typical worker in several fields and always left his stamp on everything he put 
‘his hand to. Although he was possessed’ of extraordinary capacity, his entire 
dislike to publicity and extreme modesty prevented his name being known over 
a far wider sphere than it actually was. But what was thus lost in breadth 
was more than made up for by de pth, and whoever came in contact with him 
in whatever relation of life never ‘failed. to be inspired at once with a high 
regard for his attainments as well as with. respect and love for his:disposition. 
Tt will really bé- hard to find such great ability joined with so much modesty 
and simplicity, and Mr: A’thalye ‘throughout his life served to illustrate to his 
friends and relations a very good ideal of plain living and high thinking. 
Courageous but never obtrusive, firm in his convictions but always open to 
reasoning , orthodox i in life but full of sympathy for all reasonable 158 e 


r> » ere 


extr genetous but. . 
tience; = may be said that ha wae oa 
Un . A kind fr . 
worker, J . Athalye lived the Asay of 2 fr n id ‘ 1 
only, a memory, but at the same time a memory og of 3 he ree ascot 9 
387. The Mahratta (4, in ita isaus of the Ist April, writes :—The ary news a 
of the sudden death of Réo. Bahädur Yashvant Viewer Athalye, M.A., LI. B., 
Näib Diwän of Baroda, on Thursday last in Bombay is sure to be received: with a 
painful surprise and dee “op rere regret throughout t the Mabäräshtra. Whether as a High 9 
Court pleader or as a ouneillor of the Baroda State, Mr: A’thalye was always ? 
respected for his sound scholarship’ and rigid moral character, and it would, b 
no exaggeration to say that Mr Achalye's ease was u in this respect. 
Simple to a fault, open and frank yet inoffensive, firm and independent but 
still prepared to give due consideration to. the opinions of others, he always’ 
commanded the respect and admiration of all who came in contact with him, aud 
even his oppon nents freely acknowledged his worth, inteHleetual as well 
as moral e need not say how valuable the services of such a gentleman are 
in a Native State; and especially, in the absence of His Highness the Gaikwad 
in Europe they were to indis ble. It is an secret now that the 4 
Baroda Dorbar eannot have all plain sailing during the absence of His Highness, = 
and a colleague like Mr. .A’thalye, is sure to be specially missed at this time 4q 
by the members of the Baroda Council: In faet, it would be difficult to fll up 3 
the vaeancy caused by Mr. A thalye's death in the administration of the State in 4 
an equally efficient manner. We say this without meaning any disparagement to 
the other graduates in the State; but if the loss.to the State is 80 great, the Ioss 
to the whole Maratha community i is greater still. [Several other newspapers 
of tthe week deeply regret this death.] 


38. A correspondent, ‘writing to the Subodh Patria (21) of the 1st April 
in its English columns, says: Tour good self and most 
i request to the Bombay of your readers must be aware that the road from 
8 treronst rue! Nägothna to Mahad is the key to the Konkan, and 
ane aten égothna consequently the steamer communication between 
and Mabäd. Bombay and Nagothna is not sus even during 
| the monssons; but owing to the number of rivulets and 
streams that flow during the season between Nägothna and Mabäd, trav N 
becomes so very incon venient that passengers, Government officials not exce 4 
have often to stop at a place for days together on their journeys much against their . = 
will, for these rivulets and streams being not then fordable have to be crossed. by 3 
small canoes, which the ferr réfuse to take to the other side but for a fare by: 
far higher than the. one fixed by Government. Moreover, the: er does 9 
not think it safe to commit himself to the mercy of these rivulets and streams, 4 
which are known to have drowned conveyances with the animals that drew 4 
them. This inconvenience, you as well as your readers will readily admit, will 
he easily removed by Government’s causing bridges to be constructed over 
these rivulets and streams, if it is not the lot of this district to enjoy the benefit 
of a railway as contemplated in 1880. 1 
39. The Bombay Last Indian (I), in its issue of the bth April, writes —In 1 
oe ear some towns, in order to facilitate the administration of 4 
Py rssh of Ne justice and as equally important consideration, to 4 
118 Kurla o reduce its cost, there are Benches of Honorary Magis- 4 
mended. Cs s ase | pein consisting of the local men of influence, educa- 
tion and integrity, In the large and important 
suburban towns of Bandora and Kurla it would, it appears, be ad vantageous to 
make appointments of this nature. Men fully qualified to perform the duties 
re dürren ok them will not be wanting, and Woking to these W cong we 


dope Government will take the. matter into consideration. 


40. The Hindu Punch (41), in its issue of the 5th April, says Om inguiay 

we find that there is no truth whatever in the report 

_Withavawal of a statement in connection with which we vaguely alluded in 

ee lpr ig ema — 2 issue of the 22nd February last to a et app 
perton:és an, Honorary who had. recommended 2 a person for bei 7 
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certain Honorary Magistrate. 


February 1894). We thank Government fo taking notice of our remarks. 
Géverntent should inquire into the transfers an recommendations for appoint- 
ments made about the time our articles appear and find out if there be any roguéry, 
instead of giving us the trouble to communicate the names of those aaa’ to 


by us, as we have neither the strength nor the will to undergo the consequent 


worry. Whatever may be the nature of the recommendations made by whom- 
soever, Government should look to the conduct, position, intelligence, Ko., of 
the persons recommended before accepting the recomimendations. 


41. The same newspaper says that it does not know if there is any truth 

os in the report that a certain gentleman who prefers 
Alleged corruption of to be called “Réo Bahadur and Justico Wolf“ is 
showing g cleverness in taking bribes, that it is surprised 
at the Government’s appointing a person who has no permanent abode and is 
apparently devoid of all means of subsistence, as Honorary Magistrate and a 
member of a Municipal Corporation, that the said Magistrate lives luxuriously 
although he is not rich, and that Government and their officers should ascertain 
whether he is honest. : 


42. Under the heading . Sentimental Philanthropy towards murderers and 
its consequences,“ the -Kaiser-e-Hind (103), in its 
“Remarks on the conrt- issue of the Ist April, observes :—-Private O’Hara of 
martial held on the Euro- the First Leinster Regiment stationed at Ahmedabad, 
pean soldier O'Hara for mur- f j lv f 8 d onilty of ederiny t. 
dering three corporals at Who was recently found guilty of murdering three cor- 
Ahmedabad. porals of his regiment by a court-martial, will in course 
| of time be executed. He has not excited the least 
sympathy of Europeans as he committed the brutal act without due cause. This 
is not the first time that he has been implicated in such a heinous crime. In 
1889, in the Dum Dum murder case, which caused at the time a great, sensation 
throughout India, O’Hara and another soldier were charged with committing 
the murder of a Native and the former was sentenced to capital punishment by 
the.Sessions Court, Calcutta. Ifthe sentence had been executed he would have 
been properly punished for his crime and the three European corporals would 
not have met their deaths at his hands. The man was acquitted on appeal 
by the Full Bench. He was also restored to his regiment, but now after 
an interval of five years God has justly punished him. He i is, no doubt, respon- 
sible for the present triple murder, but those Europeans who saved him from 
punishment in the Dum Dum murder case may also be indirectly held respon- 
sible for them. Murders by European soldiers are increasing and Government 
ought not to allow them to carry arms except when they are on duty. [The 


Hitechchhu (129) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 5th ape, expresses similar 
sentiments. | 


43. In alluding to the complaint made against the severity. ‘al high- 
bee es Me Daten handed conduct of Mr. Dodcret, First Assistant Col- 
Firat Assistant Collector and lector and Administrator of the Sachin State in the 
Administrator of the Sachin Surat District, Mr. Ranchhoddäs Bapubhai Visräm, 
State in the Surat District, writing to the ‘Bombay Samiachdr (111) in its issue of 
towards» Hindu gentleman the 2nd April, observes :—I am the Hindu gentleman 
who failed to salam bim. towards whom in the matter of not siluting him, Mr. 
Doderet behaved at Dumas in the Sachin State in the manner reported i in some 
papers. The account is true. When he threatened to fine me I somewhat lost my 
temper, and there would have been a quarrel, but, as I was a stranger there 
and he was a high official, I remained quiet. 


44. The Vikshipta (94), in its issue of the 3] st March, says that 
Mr. Vinäyak Sakhäräm Kelkar, who is in charg ge of 
"A complaint against Mr. V. the Government medical dispensary at Kardd in the 


S. Kelkar in charge Govern- 
Wend medtoal Qtepensasy wh Satira District, is well up in. surgery and efficient 


Karäd in the Satara District, in other dispensary work, but he has become most 


unpopular on account of his making much use of 
abusive and indecent language towards male and female patients who attend 
the dispensary, and respectable people are [quite disgustel with him, and 
women take offence at indecent expressions used by the doctor and sometimes 


Fate | home without taking medicine, 


45. A 88 of the Rist Goftde (145), in its issue of the 1st April, 
.., Observes :—The. 5 chants at Bombay. are put to 
‘Alleged i inconvenience caused inconvenience : 0 ot! e my} por ities. 
to merchants owing to ibguffi- bi hands such as _ ap raisers, 


¥ nuialier of ‘hands inthe 
Chat Department, 9 — weighers, &e., in the Customs Dep partment, : y. 


bay. This is to be seen at same of the 1 5 0 sheds at the 
Prince’s Dock. A large number of goods is received 
every week and it is very difficult for the weighers to weigh 10 per cent. of 
* within that time, and the merchant; are unable to clear their goods 
n time. Those merchants who order goods from England may afford to walt for 
1 time to take delivery of their goods, but the petty’ merchants who order 
goods, &., from Goa cannot afford to wait long and to suffer pecuniary incon- 
venience. It is desirable that the Customs authorities should make such arrange- 
ments as will enable merchants to take delivery of their goods the K. on which 
they apply for it. 


~ 46, In an article, lebt “ Moglai under British Rule,” the Din Bandhu 
(10), in its issue of the Ist April, says:—Almost all 
Alleged ‘ill-treatment of mill-owners make all sorts of attempts to frustrate the 
mill-hands by the mill- P 
ownets i: Bombay, objects of the Indian Factories Act and oppress the 
: mill-hands in various ways; but the latter being 
r cannot obtain justice in a criminal or civil court, and not having an 
sympathizer have to submit to the oppression. Whenever the mill-hands strike 
work and assemble together to obtain redress os their grievances the manager 
or the agent of the mill always calls in the police, who are ever ready to render 
assistance to these wrong-doers. About 40 female hands in the Jacob Mills 
struck work on last Sunday as they were not paid in proportion to the- work 
done by them, but instead of their grievance being removed 29 of them were 
prosecuted and fined for disorderly behaviour. That the mill-hands in the Jacob 
Mill are not paid their due is a complaint which exists since the commencement 
of the mill, and the recent strike of the female labourers was but an outcome of 
the long-standing complaint. We do not understand why the mill-hands are paid 
only 5 or 6 rupees for work for which they ought to get 9 or 10 rupees. 


47. A correspondent, writing from Hebli on the 31st ultimo to the Dnydn 
Prakdsh (13) of the 5th April, says :—On Sunday 
before last a public meeting was held under the 
presidency of Réo Saheb Subrao Behatti, Pleader. 
The meeting was attended by more than a thousand persons. Mr. Krishnäji 
Abäji Guruji, owing to whose exertions a cow- protection society has been 
established at Hubli, addressed the assembly for about an hour and a half on 
cow- protection. The society has within a fortnight of its birth been able to 
save seven animals from being butchered. 


48. The Kdside Mumbai (136), in its issue of the 6th April, requests. the 

Police Commissioner of Bombay to put a stop to the 

_A request to the Police gambling that prevails during the Id holidays of the 

Commiastoner Ay 1 Muhammadans and to obtain necessary permission 

Kalt belidapa e an from [Government to order the closing of liquor- 

shops for two days during these holidays and the Holi 

holidays of the Hindus, saying that by doing so the Commissioner will lay the 
Muhammadans under great obligation. 


49. The Réjyabhakta (144), in its issue of the 3rd April, observes :— — 
Last Saturday noon we saw two butchers carrying a 

A request to the Police slaughtered goat, all bloody, through Memon Street, 
Commissioner, Bombay, to ‘Bombay. This was a horrible spectacle and it was 
prevent butchers from carry- strange that a police peon, whose number was probably 
920 Wan ums 1; 308 and who was standing near the Jakeria Masjid 
ings of the Hindus. at the time, did not take steps to prevent the feelings 
ok the Hindu passengers being hurt. Such occurrences 

are very rare, „ bat as they are sometimes likely to cause disturbance of public 


5 we request Mr. Vincent, Police Commissioner, to make due in quiries 
into the matter and take necessary steps to prevent their recurrence. 


Establishment of a cow- 
protection society at Hubli. 


50. The Native Opinio 


Comments on the Bill to 
amend the Deccan Agricultu- 
rists Relief Act introduced 
into the Supreme Legislative 
Council. 


Part II. Legislation. 


n (17) of the 1st April, in its English columns, writes: 

A fresh amendment of the Deccan Agriculturists“ 
Relief Act has been introduced into the Supreme Le- 

gislative Council, and is in charge of Mr. Lee- Warner, 
so that the administrative interests of the local Gov. 
ernment may be said to be in safe keeping. The Bill, 
together with its objects and reasons, will be shortly 


published, so that the general public as also our public bodies will be in a posi- | 
tion to see how far the 1 Bill will cure the evils perpetuated by the 


former enactments. One main 
plication of the same to other districts, the consideration of which. 


further a 


eature of the amending Bill is the power of 


question the Supreme Government ought to take good precious eare duly to. 
weigh. The existing Acts have worked out the wreck of agricultural credit. 
with the sãwkär, and the ultimate result is that the latter becomes practically 
the land-holder, even when prevention is tlie main object of the existing legisla- 

tion. The latter are the product of both the Local and Supreme Councils and 


care will be taken to defend both the 


present and past views on the several 


points that may be placed before it. Indeed the object of the new Bill may be 
no other than the improvement of the agriculturists’ condition, but strange 

to say that, with all this anxiety in his behalf, instead of any appreciable im- 
provement, he seems daily to sink deeper and deeper into indebtedness. Why. 
this should be so is a question that the new Viceroy would do well to grapple. 


with. Indeed His Excellency 


's hands must be fully occupied with foreign 


politics, but we submit that the condition of a people is no less important than 
even foreign politics. The Indian agriculturist is the mainstay of Government, 
and his improvement ought to be the uppermost thought with the latter. 


PART III.— Railways. 3 
51. The Rajahansa (161) of the 28th March, in its English eolumns, 


A complaint against the 
subordinate employes at the 
Dharwar Station of the 
Southern Maratha Railway 
and a suggestion to the rail- 
way authorities, ä 


writes :—The public are, no doubt, under heavy obli- 
gations to the S. M. Railway for being supplied, 
with a special train between Dharwar and Hubli, 
running both in the morning andevening every day. 
But it is a pity that out of this laudable measure of 
convenience to the public there should arise unbear-. 
able hardships and unnecessary inconveniences to them. 


The other day we saw some passengers intending to travel by the mail train from 
Dharwar to Hubli unnecessarily detained until evening, although they were ready. 


with their tickets to cateh that train. 


It is, indeed, painful to note that this is 


nothing but an unauthorised detention of passengers, and to let it remain 


unnoticed would lead to disastrous results. 


The object of the railway in 


starting a special train is highly praiseworthy, but the miserable condition to 
which passengers are driven by the subordinate employés on that ground is 


indeed 


painful. 


If, however, the railway authorities wish that passengers 


between Hubli and Dharwar and vice versa should travel by the special train 
alone, an advertisement to that effect will remove all possible difficulties in the 
way, although such an act on the part of the authorities may not be beneficial to 
the public at large. If, on the other hand, the railway authorities wish other- 
wise, we hope they will take immediate steps towards putting a stop to such 
unauthorised acts on the part of their subordinates, and relieve the suffering 
passengers from unnecessary hardships and inconveniences. 


PART IV. Native States. 


52. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the Ist April, writes :—Kolhépur, 


Installation of His Highness 
the Mahäräja of Kolhapur 
hailed with joy and satisfac- 
tion expressed with the 
management of the State by 


British officers for the last 


56 years. 


though nominally a Native State, has been practically 
administered by British officers and on British models 


for the last 56 years, with one or two sniall exceptions, 
and the approaching installation ceremony is there- 


fore of special and unprecedented interest not only to 
the subjects of His Highness, but the people of the 
Deccan generally. But if Kolh4pur was unfortunate 


a“ 


works; 
work: of the Survey —＋ Settlement 
a not be finished: for — — 17 
— e e ne trouble on this avobunt; Thie revenue of th 
has:inereased from 14 to 18 läkhs; an Arts np 
Kolbépur ;: the town has-been. beautifled By: 
the cost of about 60 lékhs of rupees; : 
shows have been organised; transit duties have been alelishell, aud the:ndminis- 
„ ee a firm:basiss The Native — of Baroda 
and Mysore 181 further in some matters, but as regards the efficiency: of 
administration K is certainly not inferior to any of them at present, and 
if His Highness: Shänu 0 Chhatrapati Maharaja im proves upon the existing lines, 
me have no doubt that the State of Kolhäpur would eoon. at. the / head of 
all Native States, and we might say also of British: His Highness has 
_ fortunately: received.good English education, andi he: but: vat follows i in the- foot- 
_ -steps:of his real father; the: late eee of e the. oe His. n 


would be guaranteed. 


53. Tho Votivs Opinion (17) of. the 5th April, in its English an 
writes: In the history of the Kolh4pur. State, the 2nd instant, on which the 
installation took place, would be a Tedeletier. day and- mark the pe iod of the 
restoration of Native rule to that State. In the words of His ney, “ for a 
long time there has been a minority, but during that time efficient care Was taken 
and the interests of the State were 8 to with judgment and a singleness 
of purpose, so that the results are patent to all.“ 01 all the Southern Atha 
States the State of Kolhäpur is the largest, and like. others .commands a. positio 
of semi-independence. Situated in a fertile region and biessed with 1 by, l 
fiseal growth has been quite steady, and the several public institutions raised 
during a course of years bear witness: to the’ fact that though the proper 
head of the State could. not, owing to his minority; take his position in the adm? 
nistration, things were well arranged for the minor: prince. The administrative 
machinery is fully manned: and in it there are a few capable men who, if formed 
into a Council, will materially’ help the administration of the State; and now 
that the Mahärä ja is enthroned, let us hope that he will do all in bis — fi 0 
further improve and give every contentment to the people. | Several: 
week have devoted a large portion of their space to the history of 
State, and a description of the arrangements made for cele 
lation, which they consider an event of extreme rejoicing for the whole of the 
Mahäräshtra if not the whole of India, inasmuch as that State is the only 

surviving State which has a direot connection with Shivaji, the enden of the 
Marätha Empire.] 


54. The H indu Punch (41), in its issue of the 5th April, nal 
the advice given by. His Brea rd. Harris. 
His, Highness the Mabé- His Highness the Mabsesie of Kolh: pur is good, its 
2017 of baba ‘not he real value will be found on comparing it with the 
a 1 “Exell 2. RN nal conduot of His Excellency or that of the 
Lord Auris or nites mbay Government. Since a king should respéct 
lia oe. the rights of his subjects, should not. His 1 
the Hoyernor and othar servants of Her Majesty,’ 
Queen 4 the same? Is Ay ond the power of His Lordship’ to show by Phe 
ove conduct that a Tan: by good councillors will never meet with dis- 
s failures, that * d not be extra in the management of 
ro and should other advice “which other people are asked 
cy to follow? money not been extravagantly spent ‘ftom 
. bas pubs opini pinion not bean trampled down, and has perfect 
Government to the security of the lives cand 


eople: Harris ever considered all these mattem? 
01 = 9 in eng ‘advice to e 


Hitle effect. Whatever things are good should be practised by all. His Highne: 
‘the Mahéréja of Kolhapur should shape his conduct according to thé advices 
ue bis actions of His Bxcelleney Lord Harris or other English enn. 


9 


* 


a 355. The Kdthidwar News (104) of the 4th April, in its B 


2010 du 5 writes :—We hear that it is likely that Mr. Beaman, 
„Tuo loss which K&thiéwér the Judicial Assistant, will be going on three months’ 
hacer by * 2 carey leave in May next, and that it is equally 
Brom thas provines. " likely that he may be promoted out of Kéthidwér on 
3 E his return from leave. Of course, for Mr. Beaman's 
sake his friends and admirers would not desire to come in the way of his 

motion. But how about the province? Would it not be a serious loss to 
EKethis wär that a judicially trained and exceptionally endowed officer should, 
after nine years’ acquaintance with the ways of the people and the different 
customs of the province, be removed te another district where he will have to 
recommence his studies of the people and their ways? Is it not a feasible thing 
that Government should continue to the province so much experience gained 
‘at Government’s own expense without inflicting on the individual officer a 
‘hardship which necessarily would be the consequence if he were not promoted 
according to his right? Is there nothing like graded appointments: in the 
Judicial Department, and might not Mr. Beaman be raised in his grade and thus, 
kept in the province? If that is difficult, then why should not Government 
‘give to Mr. man additional duties which, we see, are given to special officers, 
‘who for the duties they have to perform appear to us most . paid ? 
We believe that in the Sadiévav Commission Mr. Heaton, for no fault of his 
‘own, but on account of the exigencies of the work, had to remain without doing 
any work for days and days, for which, of course, he necessarily had to be paid. 
This was not Mr. Heaten’s fault at all, but it is certainly due to a faulty system 
that so much expenditure was incurred. Why should Mr. Beaman not have 
‘been appointed to perform the same work ? est 


: 586. The same newspaper writes :—Sinee his recovery His Highness the Jim 
| : | Saheb of Jämnagar has been giving away large sums 
| Alleged lavishness of His of money in charity, which is a good thing; but, at the 
‘| Highness Se 2 oot 5 same time, we hear that he bas been spending money 
| dhe Dibdn in the matter. most lavishly in other directions, which is not a good 
re | thing and which is.certainly injurious to the interests. 
: of the State. The latter entravagance should, in the first instance, be checked 
‘2 by the Diwän, if he has any sense of his own responsibility. If the Diw4n is not 
: able to check it he is not fit for his post. We should like the Agency to insist 
upon the principle that a Diwan without authority, however good he may be 
individually, is ultimately as disadvantageous to the State as a corrupt or a bad 
Diwan. The authority and responsibility of the Diwan seem to be, we are afraid, 
not kept in such high regard by Agency officers as they ought to be. The Diwan 
is directly responsible to the Agency for the good government of the State and 
the Agency officers must make him feel that. If he believes that he has not 
sufficient authority, such a plea ought never to be accepted. As a rule, such 
pleas are not always accurate, since they are 12 put forward to shield other 
- weaknesses and deficiencies. But even if such pleas were true, ought the Agency 
to accept them? We are of opinion that the Agency should distinctly. intimate 
; all such Diwäns that if they have not authority enough to control and check 
abuses in the State they ought to retire, and certainly ought not to look to the 
1 Agency for support or sympathy. Once such a principle is strictly en forced 
| and universally observed in KAthidwar, bad administration in most of the States 
| will receive a great check. ä 8 GES 


57. The same newspaper refers to the expenditure incurred by the Junägad 

3 Ztate for the Prabhds Patén Riote Commission and 
_femarks | in be Prana observes :—It will be seen that the Judges cost the 
Pitan Riote Commission. State Rs. 14,400 per month, the defence costs the State 
7770 75 Rs. 11,250 per month irrespective of Lord Colin 
Campbell’s fees which are paid by the Muhammadans, and the prosecution 
costs the State only Rs. 3,750 per month. We do not know what equivalent 
per month Mr. Ménekshah’s services will come to, because we believe he attends 


“that ‘che! Mimlus feel 55 — — 

‘justified in Ae ahs do‘ do‘not rr ls 

— end! 35 and r 
arrangement really: to the ae - E ‘As Me Wade — ae 
Mr. Gokuldas in his letter, the Ablost counsel who has never heard any ‘evidence 
nor seen a single witness cannot possibly do justice to the case, and particularly a 
counsel of Mr. Jardine's usual engagements, which are all- engrossing in Bombay,. 


could never be expected to do 1 to the case when he has been absent 
throughout the inquiry. 


58. The Kutch- Samdehde. as 2) of the and April, in its English columns, 
Vrites: Since the promotion of one Gujarati man 
Alleged appointments of from the position of private secretary to Sir Mangal- 
Incompetent oar State das Nathubhdi on a pay of Rs. 70 or 75 per mensem 
igh posts in the Cutch State to that of tut 
and the consequent mis- or tutor, an subsequently Private secre 
management of the State. to the present .Réo of Cutch on the high salary of 
Rs. 600 per mensem, the stream of Gujarati incapables 
~ has flowed unrestrictedly into Cutch. We have in the official ranks of Cutch, 
men, who in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred are absolutely innocent of an 
trace of liberal education. We are nt exaggerating. There are not more than, 
say, eight Gujarati officials we are afraid we are over · estimating even at that 
figure — who have passed even their Matriculation Examination; and yet these 
“See people occupy such responsible posts as those of Private Secretaries, Huzur 
ersonal Assistants, Judges, Magistrates, Revenue Commissioners, and what not. 
How much of efficiency. ‘would you expect from a Subordinate Judge, bearing 
not any particularly brilliant reputation as a judicial officer, suddenly finding 
himself raised into a Diwan of a province? Or, from a quondam playwright 
of some reputation, but innocent of any liberal education or administrative 
experience, who has been, witliout the least preparation, raised into a “For 
Diwan“ (whatever that may mean) on RS. 500 per mensem? Or again, 
from a man, equally a stranger to liberal education or administrative affairs, 
lifted from being a Private Secretary to a private gentleman into a Private 
: oe to a ruler of a province on a princely salary? It is not very sur- 
ing, then, that a friend of the For Diwan“ gentleman should be appointed 
Agent for Cutch in addition to such an able man as Mr. Javeril4l Umid- 
shankar Läjnik, or that a nephew of the Diwän possessing medical quali- 
fications for which his Cutchi confreres draw Rs. 15 or 20 per mensem 
~~ should be suddenly piteh-forked into a responsible medical position, on a. 
salary more than quadrupled, and with special privileges, such as, for instance, 
ol enjoying his furlough of a month or two, four, eight, or even twelve months, 
and obtaining the whole pay ‘asa 1 case! Three other relations of the 
Diwan, with 13 qualifications, that is to say, qualifications that are quite a 
quantite negligeable, have been provided, with snug “ berths,” in one case a 
“berth” being specially created for the lucky occupant. Note again that a 
brother of the Private Secretary, with qualifications worth hardly more than 
Rs. 15 per mensem, enjoys, by reason of his birth, a salary of Rs. 125 to 150 as 
a clerk. A brother-in-law of the same official has been similarly given a lift.“ 
But the most wonderful favourite of all is a Mr. Shivläl Dhaneshwar, whose 
qualifications are unknown to fame though pretty well-known to notoriety. 
The people are mortally wearied of him. As they have no faith in him, they 
now and then petition to have their cases A to some other official —a 
less devoted worshipper of Mammon. Such transferred cases number more than 
a hundred. One of the petitioners for a transfer urged reasons for it which 
furnish a commentary so startling on the administration of Cutch affairse by 
Gujarati officials, that it will need no emphasis from us. His name was Säkar- 
chand. His wife sued her husband for maintenance before Mr. Shivläl. The 
husband ue of a ideen existing between the judicial officer and his wife. 
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NATIVE PAPERS 

PBRLISEEBD IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDHNOY 
For the Week ending 14th April 1894. 


CONTENTS, 


5 . PARAGRAPR; 
Part I.—Politics and the Public Administration — 


Appointments: Appointment of a European as Assistant Professor of 
Veterinary Science and Resident Veterinary Officer, in the Vete- 
rinary College and Hospital, Bombay, disapproved and the claims of 
Native graduates to the post advanced vee svi ove 

Assam 3 Remarks on the Resolution of the Government of India 
on the — 3 | 

The Dnyan Prakash 10 i se 

The Mahratta ... be. ay 2. 

Bombay Legislative Council: Vacancy of an additional member in the — 

and a request to Government in the matter: 
The Gujarati 2 4 pee soe eee 
The Jam-e-Jamshed | “ese . ene 
Criminal Procedure Code Amendment- Act: Condemnation of the — in 
respect of unlawful assemblies ... eee eee api 
Ex-king Theebaw’s jewels: Theft of — by Priyate White and the way in 
which it is sought to regain them an r 
Governor of Bombay: | 
Curtailment, instead of extension, of the tenure of office of His 
Excellency Lord Harris as — , desired... | <n 
Disapproval of the proposal for an extension of His Excellency Lord 
Harris’ tenure of office: , : 
The Arunodayt ... 508 . ae 
The Shri Shivdyi ‘on 5 * 
Hindu-Muhammadan riots at Yeola: | | 
Decisions of the Sessions Judge, Nasik, in two riot cases and the 
alleged support they lend to the statements made in the petition 
sent to the Government of India by some Hindus at Yeola : 
| The Kesari | eee eee eee eee 
The Mahrdita ... eee és a 
The Subodh Patrika ee : 
Disapproval of the Government Resolution of 15th March last on 
the — oes sas: eee eos “bec 
Disapproval of the Resolution of the Bombay Government in reply 
to the petition of Mr. Barve and other Hindu inhabitants of 
Yeola ens 1 coe ay ove 
Due consideration of the memorial of twenty-five residents of Yeola 
to the Government of India, in connection with the riots at that 
place, prayed for eee | aes 
Passing of the Id holidays at Yeola with joy and praise of Police ... 
The evidence for the prosecution in the case of firing the Patel’s 
Masjid in the — is alleged to appear to have been fabricated . 
Trial of Yeola riot cases before the Sessions Judge, Nasik, and 
remarks in connection therewith ‘is se 0 e 

Yeola riots and the Bombay Government . 

Hindu-Muhammadan riots in India: 410, sites. 

A Muhammadan ohjecting to the music 3 a Hindu 

marriage procession at Islämpur in the Sdtéra Distriot when the 

prooessiou approached a Masjid jee e ~ 000 

Hindu-Muhammadan disturbance at the village of Agäshi in the 

Baseein Täluka of the Thäna Distriet. „. 

Success of the conciliation committees: in the N.-W. Provinces 
noticed with satisfaction and the Bombay Government found 
fault with for not establishing similar committees; 
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Labi Li visscs and the Public — 
Hospitals: A complaint against the Huropesn lady doctor, in charge of 


Lady Dufferin Hospital, Sholapur sen 922 
Indian cee for 1894-95: Debate on the — in the Supreme Legislative 
The Indian Spectator 550 si 8 
The Indu Prakash 


Land Revenue: Recent Revision Survey of the Panvel Tal uka and the 
enhancement of land assessment oe 
Pasteur Institute in India: 
Approval of the . establishment of a — 
„ of 
The . ese 60 
— 1 eos Th eee ove 
e Indian Spectator oe eee eee 
The Kaiser-e-Hind saa sip th 
The Mahrdtta 


Police: A complaint against the alleged inactivity of the "Chie Con- 


stable at Pen in the Kolaba District 
Public Service : 
Conduct of certain employés of the Customs Department towards the 
servants of the Bombay Steam Navigation Company 
Mr. Sinclair, the Collector of Thäna, praised for his wise administra- 
tion of the District 
a 1 Réo Séheb Shivram Gan gadhar Mandlik, Magistrate at 
n 
a on the conduct of Réo Säheb Shähäne, late Mémlatdér of 
Social 1 Alleged ‘flaws in the Parsi laws and a suggestion to the 
P4rsis in the matter oes eee 
Viceroy of India: Remarks in connection with the whispers about the 
retirement of His Excellency Lord Elgin and the appointment of 
His Excellency Lord Harris as — in case the Conservatives returned 
to power after the dissolution of the present Parliament 


Part II. Legislation — 
Bill to amend the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Acts: Comments on 


the — : 
The Mahratta ... ‘ve see ie 
9 The Poona Vatbhav yas 0 . 
The Shri Shivaji ids ve 455 


Par III. Education 


Circular issued by the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal: Dis- 
approval of the —ordering the Head Masters of High Tine not 
to eae boys above 14 years to bens of the classes flee the arch 
standar * ee see sos eh 


Part IV.—Municipalities— 

Bombay: Approval of the appointments of Mr. Roughton as Chairman of 
the Standing Committee and Mr. Dharamsi as President of the 
Municipal Corporation ose 

Broach: A request to the — Municipality in connection with its annual 
budget estimates and the tenders for contracts invited by it 

Karachi: Remarks on the financial administration of the — M auicipality. 

Local self-government: Alleged reasons for the unpopularity of — in the 
Bombay Presidency... um ove eve ove 


Part V.—Native States — 
Baroda: 
A disturbance between the Hindus and Muhammadans at Amreli 
in the — State, avertelt | 
Complaints about frequent robberies in the Padra Sub-division of 


the — State eee ‘ eee 
Cambay: Administration of the — State by Réo Bahadur Keshavlal 
Hiralal, praised _.,.. “ai isk ears i 


Cutch : 
Alleged mismanagement in the — State 
Remarks on the recent transfers of several officers and clerks in 
the — State oe bes 
Dhrangadhra: Mr. Souter, Superintendent of Police, — —, congratulated for 
killing Juma Gund, a notorious dacoit, and arresting two others of 


his ga ne wos soe 
Hyderabad Ba (Desens) : Alleged high-handedness of the Prime Minister of 
the State of —, and a request to Government in the matter cae 
Kolh&pur : Installation of His Highness the Shahu Chhatrapati of — and 
the speeches made by His Excellency Lord Harris and His Higness 
the Mahäräja on the occasion ... ove otis one 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals 


(For the week ending 14th Aptil 1894.) 
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. 1 Anh ec tor 
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Names of Newspapers. 


Place. of publication, 


| ’ chs. je ) * 
ENGLISH. & 

The Bombay East IndiaçsNFVn Bombay tee hs Weekly HEE ey 735 a 
„ẽ Indian S tor... se 105 = Do. „%% eee oa 650 £ 
„ Käthiäwär Times . * * Réjkot 100 „ Dail st 300 9 
„ Mahrätta ion ose ee ...| Pooria.... 500 40.5 Weekly gel a, 375 2 
„ Phoenix eae be . Kardichi * ‘i brd oa 400 4 
» Quarterly J ournal of the Poona Sarva- f a 

ana „„ Dong. a Quarterly * 700 1 

„ Sind Times 22 — acht. «„ Bi-weekly ba ‘2h0 3 
„ Loung India bee eco „ | Baroda . 0 Weekly .., ve 150 3 
ANGLo-MaRATHI. , 1 

en e st Weel pit’! / 250 4 
7 Din. Bandhu eee ees eee eee Bombay eee os Do.. bed 53, oa 
„%% wo % hl ee a a 
„ .Dnyénodayé ose b Oe ii r 2 = 
„ Dnyän Prakash ... * ote . Poona . we v»| Bi- Week] eee 3 
73 _ Llitopadeshak eee eee eee eee Bombay. eee ee Weekly eee eee 1 
”. Indu Prakash eee Pee pes eee ee coe coe Do. 8 eee 4 
” Nantri eee. — eee eee eos) Poona eee eee eee Do. eee eee eee 
„ Native Opinion . Bombay. «„ „ Bi-Weekly vai 600 : 3 
9 Prabhäkar eee ere ace eee Do. a eee "eer Daily eee eee 350 2 
„ Rämdäs 52 * ove . Bijapur 4 ...| Weekly ... ae 600 
„ Shetkaryäncha 3 8 Bombay coe * e aoe bee 500 f 
„ Subodh Patrika .. eee bain So: se iis |. eae 2 950 
Be Sudhärak eee eee ees eee Poona eee bee tee Do. eee ec6 3,009 
39 Värtähar eee eee eee eco eee Bombay. eee ees Do. ese eee 1,500 

MARATEI. 

The Arunoday& ee” ees: ELE! ee 625 
„  A’ryavart... aoe ees 3 . Dhulia. * e e 5 aes 45 225 
” Bakul eee eae eee eee é< Ratnagiri vee eee Do. 44 eee 440 
„ . Belgaum Samachar aco „ as 3 we eee ove 215 
„ Chanddnshu.... * oad Tas coe cco] =a” We bes! 102 g 
77 Chandrakänt eee ese eee Chi — . * eee Do. eee eee 200 
r tue eg ..«.| Chiplun * és a 125 ; 

9 8 eee eee eee ee 2 eve eee Do. e * 400 ) 

„ Chitra K gee 1 abe” ae Ee Ee 200 

„ Daive 25 Mites” ae eer Bombay „ lee Monthly tie ose. 

„ Daivadnya Samdchér ...  ... 14 „„ „„ 500 
» Dakshin Vritt 1 * . J Eolhaäput . .. Weekly .. 150 
„ Dhärwär Vritt ... 1 ne (th an fa . 820 
9 oui 2 eee eco eee eee ered eee eee wien eee 900 8 
75 nyan Sagar eee eee eee ooo 0 pur eee 100 eekly eee 600 
„ Gan 4 op Likert 11 ² ee . a eo 211 
we Galea Samdchdr... se ..-|Gulburga . „ a ber sabes 
„ Hindu Punch eT ma lk! „„ 700 0 
„ Holkar Sarkär Gazette ... she . Indore... . „„ id 450 
99 Jagadadarsh eee ese eee ees Ahmednagar ... eee ese Do. coe eee 352 
„ Jagad-hitechcbhu = =... . . . Poona... vee „ 4.500 
„ d dae I ages ge 650 
„„ . gas | a” bee” ot 250 
„ Karmanuk eee „ „„ „ .. Do. 5 1,500 
„5 AA %ͤe „ „ „ . Monthly... ~~ 1,500 
„ Kesari oe . ee — Weekly .. =... 4,300 
* Khändesh Onitragupta n 6J)%%ͤ;˖;¶ſ eas 230 
6 tee a cee ie Yan ana, PR RS 200 
„ Khara PrakArs .. we . „br . tes ‘Sone: oe: 1,060 
„ Kumtha Vritt’,.. .. .. © «| Kumta „„ CGop OOD 12 20⁰ 
„ NMahäräshtra Kokil 2, es J Satara... ove 500 ‘Monthly... . ae 2,000 
„ Mahfrdshtra Mitra „„ RR eee: | Weekly 5 250 1 
9 Mahäräshtra Vritt. eee eee Bax Do. eee eee dee Do. eee , ee 568... : 
6 „„ Ü ß ] ẽͥ.u- ' ae ee oe, 3825 
9 Mumbai Vaibhav eee eee eee Bombay eon eee Daily eee 60 550 
„ Nagar Saméchér... +, . . Ahmednag ar. Weekly. + 150 3 
77 Näsik Vritt ece eee eee eee Nasik vee ced Gee Do; eee 9 275 
99 Nipäni Vaibhav eee eee eee ee eee Do. eee eee con 

we Ny Nui Sindhu eee. oes eee ere oon . 175 
a hari Mi eee eee eee eee Do. ‘ . eee eee 
* Pen Samdc ace eee eco eee eee Do. > eee ope! 
„ Poona Vaibhav * ana * eee n ot 
9 Prabodh Chandrika aes 1 ees - Do. eee eee 
Prabodh Ratna eee eee eos eve Do. rf eee eee! 
FPräntik Samähür “ee eee ene’ : Ho, PN ade 5 eee, 
Pratod 2 gai ff — ae . ere | Do. 5 N : 
Be oa — 5 b . 
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Names of Newspapers. 
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99 
99 


 . 


99 
99 
99 
99 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


99 
99 


2 if oe ae ee 


Mara’tri—contin ued. 
The Saddharmadip 


Sanmitra. 0e * 
Sarvadaman ove 580 
Satya Nirnay y 
Satyn Prakäs ... oe 
Saty’ Sadan 500 
Satya Shodhak ... oe 
Sholapur Samachér_—... 
Shri Shivaji eee ove 
Shubh Suchuk . bee 
Sudhakar coe 
Sumant and Satya Sudha 
Tukaéram ... oes 500 
Udyogavriddhi ... ove 
Vanapriya. oe eee 
Vartahar ... coe 500 
Vengurla Vritt 50e 
Vic har eee cee 
Vichär Sagar one owe 
Vidushak .. ace oce 
Vidya Vilis 500 ove 
Vija eee eee ene 
Viks ipta .. eee eee 
Vividh Dnyän Vistar... 
Vrittadhara eve coe 
Vritiasar ... 100 ose 
Vritt Sudha .... ove 


Vy4pari eee eee eee 
: ANGLO-GUJARA'TI. 


The Gujarat Darpan 500 50 


Guj jaräti eco eee eee 
Gujarat Mitra eee 
Kaiser -e-Hind ese eee 
Kathiawar News... — 
Sury4 Prakash ...  - ... 


GoUJARA'T}. 


The Ahmedabad Times 


Ajab eee eee eee 
Akhbäre Soda san 
A'ryi, Dharm 
Bhim Sen 3 aia 
Bombay Samachar eve 
Broach Mitra ot 


- Broach Samachar i 


Buddhi Prakash ... aa 
Cambay Gazette . ace 
Chanak eee eee ese 
Chandra ... * * 
Darbar Patrika ... ‘nn 
Deshi Mitra re eee 
Din Mani 10 ‘ia 
Dnyän Darshan 855 
Dnyän Sudha * 
Dnyän Vardhak ose 
Fuad ... 1 pe 
Gap Sap ... cee 500 
Gul Afshän ics xe 
Hindi Punch ose oes 
Hindusthan , ee nn 
Hitechchhu 1 500 
Jain Patrika sid 1 
J Am-e-Jamshed ece eee 
Kachha Samachar ** 
Kaira Khetiwädi Patra... 
Kaira Vartaman ... a 
Kam Dhenu a sie 
Kasid-e-Mumbai eee ece 
Kithiawar Times. 


Kelavni ..- ion ie 
Madhur Vachan 200 gee 
Nure Elam ace 
Nydyadarshak =... ove 
Praja Mitra 100 is 
Praja Pokär ao 
‘Rajyabhakt&® 4... 4 
Rast Goftar eco eee 
Samsher Béhddur bd 
Saty A Mitra 500 eve 
Satyn „ 
Satyodaya , „ „ 
| Sneha Sindhu aq i joe 
Stri Bodh... ee. ose 


: | ovis ct 
Place of publication Edition. opies issued, 
| ai 5 
Alibäg. ... Monthly ... 12 8 
Bombay „ „ Do. eee See 
eee Poona... ece ee Do, see eee ece 
. Bérdémati oes „ Weekly vee oes 
.| Poona .. eee . ees . 
5 ..| Alibag.. ove “i ee oe 200 
dive 1 „%% 3 OO. eee 400 
. Shol put 3 es 260- 
..| Poona .. 20 scl o 300 
„ SAt&ra .. ove . 0 260 
D FF 300- 
* Karwar eee eee) Do. an eee 300 
Ahmednagar „ ove 250 
«| Poona ... poe „Do. pare es 
Chikodi eee 06 | Fortnightly eee 100- 
Bombay oe Tri- + age oe 700 
oa Vengurlaa Weekly eee 175 
...| Dhérw&r «„ „„ + 5t 0- 
sk OO) see. one] WHE ws dds 650 
ws 14 eee oa) oe” TNs > 300 
„ Kolhé see „„. ** 275 
„ Shähäp ut „„ . ows 250 
Bombay ove ool ee See eee 600 
* Do. eee Monthly eee 500 
„Dee . ese Weekly ee 150 
pt Wai eee eee ee Do. se eee 285 
ee Satara 50 0 ese ee Do. eee ee 200 
ee Poona... ee eee Do. „ ee 2 2 0 
00 Surat eee eee „„ Bi-weekl ees 700 
. Bombay ove „Weekly. 5 2.450 
eee Surat eee eee ee Do. ° ees j 800 
eee Bombay eee ee Do. eee eee 2,500 
. Rajkot... eee . Bi-weekly * ua 
„ SUERS vce 40 Weekly a 375 
J Ahmedabad ... a | Weekly i ae 250 
Surat , Monthly... 8 700 
Bombay és Daily aoe 800 
1 = — Monthly * 400 
es ie —— Weekly .. _ bi 
90. ose «| Daily... “a 2,200 
8 Broach ee ‘unk Weekly ai ee 350 
bee Do. eee at Do. eon eee 700: 
...| Ahmedabad ... Monthly. * 580 
Cambay 9 Fortni utiy as 3 
„ee Surat . aaa „Monthly al 500 
oo a) ae 500 n di 6CO 
eee Ahmedabad eco eee Weekly eee eee ee 
Surat eee i Do. 0 es 1,250 
eee Broach... ee eee Do. ee eee eee 
eee Do, eee oe eee Monthly eee eee eee 
eee Ahmedabad eee ee Do, ee ee 250- 
Bombay ae ae : ol 600 
1 ose al an cee 400 
1 wee <..| Fortni htly * 300 
ee Do. eee eee Monthly... eee 1,200 
8 ove ove Welly - “ 450 
% dal a 716. 
5 Do. ove . 5 500 
Surat ove ose Fortnightly oe ove 
Bombay - *. Daily 4 2.200 
0c { Do. oon ...| Weekly . 425 400 
Nadi ad ove al Monthly... * Ros 1,350- 
...| Kaira 500 „Weekly. obi 100 
Bombay oes ick GE nce gue 1,200 
Do. eee and Tri-weekly ee cos 
...| Rajkot Bi- weekly or 1,200 
...| Baroda és „Monthly. ee 500 
eee Bombay eee ee Do. eee 6 „ 500 
eee Do. eee ee Do. eee eee 320 
eee Ahmedabad eee eee Fortnightly eee ae 
oe. lk „Weekly . a 200 
Surat 3 n — 800 
...| Bombay il oct DO BL a 1,300 
eee Do. eee coe Do. ee ee- 1,697 
.... Ahmedabad ... „ 300 
* Bom bay eee Do. 5 eee eee 500 
ae Surat 0 5 60 ¥ ees N ee 500 
eee Dohad eee eee Weekly ... eee! | 68 
4220 Kaira eee am. 54 Be Do. „„ . 75 
. Bonay a a ‘| Monthly. 1 
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No. Namés of Newspapers, Place of Publication | 


75 Gusana'ti—continued. | 1 e "Cera 0 by 4 
152 The Stri Mitra eee eee eee eee Bombay ese eee Month] : 1 
153 57 Surat Akhbar eee eve eee Gee Surat 56% ͤ „0 ane Weekly. 2 2 : — 
154 ” Svadesh Bandhu eee eee See Gee Mahudha ' eee * Do. eee ee 210 
155 „ Udichya Hitechchhu Patra »..| Ahmedabad ... ...| Monthly , a 415 
1 Vartaman Tatva Darshak . Bombay. . J Fortnightif .. 
157 77 Vidya Mitra ees eee eee bes Do. ren oti Mont y . ~- 150 
| Anoio-Ka’Narese. 
i {te een e eee 
159 „ Kannada Suvarte ove 500 Bombay A ee 3 2000 
ENGLIsH, MARATHI AND KANAR ESE. 
160 The Karnätak Patra 2 ae — vee Dharwar eee See Weekly eee See 400 1 
161 „ Räjahansa aes ~~ i ie eS 510 4 
, 1 Kn ARRRS. 4 
162 Tue Chandroday a eee eee » pee Dhärwär * * Weekly * oa 200 3 
163 » Karnitak Vaibhav cco = wees oe] epur in al, nk oe oe 400 . 
164 * Karnatak Vritt — eee vee eee, D arwar eco eee Do. eee ees eee 13 
165 ~ 99 Loka Bandhu eee eee eee eee Do. eee eee Do. eee eee | 190 1 
166 99 Rasik Ranjini wee eee eee eee Gadag see eee eee Do. eee 90 300 4 2 
167 77 Satya Vritt * ven eee Gee Do. see ee. Do. eee Gee 250 4 
Mara’THI AND Ka’NARESE. | | | ; 4 
168 The Chandrika Ae ee ume Ef E eve 3 
169 5 Shri Siddheshvar “pee eee eee 0. eee ee Do. eee inal 150 3 
Hix Dl. a 
170 The Bharata Bhräta ade = 9 = ees Rewah... ee: Bee —.— htly 5 375 3 
171 L Bhä sha Bhushan... ece eee eee Bombay eee eee — cee ta 400 1 
172 „ Bombay Baipar Sindhu a 1 sae wie Weekly vs * 250 i ¥ 
173 „ Ratnaprakäsh Ratlam «.. ...  ...| Ratlam C 100 4 
ENGLIsH AND UR DV | : q 
174 | The Muslim Herald „„ e» Bombay „ * 300 * 
Urpv. 3 
175 The Akhbäre Ratan Prakash Ratlim __...} Ratläm „ ooo WOE. bm 3 100 : 
176 » Alam A hroz Bambai eee eee eee Bombay eee eee Tri-monthly eee] 450 
~ 177 99 Charkh ri Akhbar vie eee Bee Rewäh. eon eee wa eee 23 
178 » Dhar State Gazette oa * „e Dir . eee Weekly . od 280 1 
179 „ Eu:ti-shamul Akhbar Jhowra ... „ Jhowra i oe * 31 4 
180 „ Gwalior Gazette . Gwalior eee . 850 a 
181 „India Gazette eve 5 ...| Bombay 250 „ . 400 
182 Le. Khair Khah ece eee eee eee Bs Do. eee eee Daily eee eee eee 
183 „ Kushful Akhbar... one me. wa ae en -o»| Weekly ... hea 150 
184 „ Muin-ul-Mulk ..... 950 ‘ins 1 me „ 3 peed 
185 9 Vakil Islam eee + @e0 eee pee Do. 666% „„ Do. eee eon dine 
Te si _ ee * ae may i 1 * 
PERSIAN. 
187 The Iklil — VV „ 
188 „ Kowkabe Nasseri sain 2 .. Bombay see 4 | Sr 3 
Exdlisn, ManA THL AND HIxDI. ree 
189 The Pandit 4. Bombay. .. Weekly... 1,075 ES 
Exdlisk, Mana'tHI AND GuJsaBa’TI. | 3 
190 The Baroda Vatsal | eee eee eee eee Baroda . eee Bee Weekly eee eee 1,060 4 
19] 9? Shri Say ni Vijay coe 00 See Do. pee. eee Do. eee See eos Z 
| MaRa’THI AND GUJARATI. | - 
192 The Chandra Shekhar og eee ' Haroda „„ „Weekly ove . 150 ; 
SINDI. : 
193 | The Müawin- i-Majma- i-Mahammadi »..| Karachi: bao Weekly . 346 
4 194 99 Muin-ul-Islam eee eee eee eee Do. eee eee Do. eee eee 300 
195 „ pee eee ot 5 Hyderabad (Sind) „ 8 400 
190 * Sind Sudhär wv? ine 500 Karachi ae ö . 400 
od ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE. 
197 |OAnglo-Lusitano ...  «. ++» Bombay „ gel a ce 1,500 
PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. | 1 | 
198 |The Luso-Concanim .. wel kal Bombay pc, aa Weekly. 8 : $50 ee 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different d Newspapers have been esd in the Report: nailed different heads, é 
which are printed in italics, | 


B. The names of Newspapers 
paper in the above list 3 is ‘printed in 


are printed in the body of thé Report i in italics, and the number of the News- ney 


in brackets after the name. | | 
— a the 2 is the same, as that ‘im the | 


8 
been stric 
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1. The Kaiver-e-Hind 2 of. ‘a z Bt 1 pn 
writes :—It was being w 
Remarks in eunnection. with a week aeons with what, tr 


the ey about the retire. is impossi 7 

f ye ee 
— and 2 solution of of P 'Paslament i the : 
His Excellency Lord Harris tives to Power, the Viceroy | gig 


as Viceroy in case the Con- tion and return to England. That is gos sip num der 


ser vati ves returned to power 
afite the dimelation of the one. Gossip number Tino, which’ eman 1 pve th 
‘present Parliament. same circle, is that in that conti vernor “ 


of Bombay will be promoted to the vacant’ Governor 
Generalsbip | We do not lay credence in either story. Bat let us take the 
gossips by themselves and think out whether the two events are to 
happen. Of course, all depends on the return of the Conservatives to power. 
The motto of the Tory is to keep down India and the Indians. India, in the 
opinion of the Tory, is 11 to be governed in the interests of the Engliahman. 
“ Spoliation of India that | is the shibboleth of that party. India for the 
Indians is the righteous motto of the Liberals. Hence any higli-souledjand. 
high-minded Viceroy, as we have already known Lord Elgin to be, may, under 1 
contingency foreshadowed, resign. It would not surprise us if he did. 
statesman, fully conscious of his duties and responsibilities to the Indians, — 
ever submit to be guided in his administration by the subversive ee, 
which the Tory party as a party profess as far as ians are concerned 
probability of the resignation of our Liberal: Viceroy leads us to the ee 
question. Is Lord Harris likely to be the next Viceroy? He may or may 
not be. It is said that His Lordship: was one of the seven applicants, for the 
Viceroyship vacated by Lord Lansdowne. So that, from that circumstance, it 
may not be dr to infer that Lord Harris may be seriously contemplat- 
ing his translation. But party considerations and party politics are of 
mount importance. These dominate the selection, and if we are solely to be 
guided by those considerations, then it is more than doubtful. that Lord Harris 
could have the slightest chance of the Viceroyship. But assume that he is 
selected, the question then turns up whether he is the fittest person for the 
post. Of course, the most prominent reason, which his friends, admirers and 
supporters may urge, will be that he has served ‘his apprenticeship. oe 
that a peer and a Governor is a better person to be a Viceroy than a 
and a person who had had no apprenticeship of the 3 of the 
country. But against that argument is the counter one. That it is not 
necessary that a Viceroy should be an apprenticed hand. In fact it has been 
an acknowledged principle that an Englishman, trained in the free atmos here 
of England, is infinitely better than one, who has served in India. There 
has bitherto been no precedent of a Governor having been promoted to a 
Governor Generalship. Sir John Lawrence was the only exception. But 
Sir John was an exceptionally able administrator and it would imperti- 
nence to compare Lord Harris to Sir John Lawrence. In fact, we are sure, 
Lord Harris himself would shrink from any comparison whatever with that 
great Panjab civilian and Saviour of India. The only other ground on which 
the selection could be held justifiable is the ground of proved merit and ability.“ 
As far as this test is coneerned, we may boldly say that were a plebiscite to be 
proposed—we mean an independent one, and ‘not an i affair of an 
interested official caucus—His Lordship, if he is at all conscious of his failure as 
Govamae, (wes in spite of his Kolhépur “ antidote”) would shrink from 
that test also. No doubt His Lordship is a well-meaning man. But that is not 


all that is required of a rule who aspires to Govern thirty krors of souls. 


Administrative abilities and true statesmanship, apart from close sympathy— | 
those are wanted, and, so far as these qualifications are co ie of this 
Presidency when we say that he has proved himself.a failure. na it 

be a disaster to have such an administrator to be our next 1 af 


neerned, we think. we 
are voicing the intelligent and independent, sentiments of the 
these critical times when a Viceroy of the genius 


courage of a Northbrook and the e en determination a and g 
of a Mayo and Ripon is wanted. We write lines in 


the ese : 0 
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pening ur soup time in kast coming to 
iblic scales and found to be 


tive Ministry, if it pled to 
. ober ‘dion aud saddle them with a Viceroy 


| re’ ove. more unpopulhr and unsympsthetic than a, 

er p de trüg of falves let us bestir India and keep. 

if 3 think it our bôunden duty to ring the toosin, t ough the alarm 
A for eto be io ded, 


55 3. The Gujardti (101), of the Sth April,! in its Eng fish elan writes — 


It is argued that if Lord Harri termi of office were 


Cartan instead of ex, sufficiently. prolon the new Governor would be 

Mie Bleed Hartes Bombay * the . of the cold season. The 
as Governor of Bomber, de- proposal, in the first place, impliedly casts a reflection 
sired, upan the intelligence of persons who are sent 10 rule 
| over this presidency. Taal, Harris has every where 
been telling tue pablie that for the — of a sound conclusion it is neces- 
saty to weigh both sides of a question. Surely His Excellency, therefore, could 
not have vised himself entirely at the mere "of his official councillors. Gover- 
Hors are surely not children whose moral and intellectual growth need’ be. care- 

fully watched’ during the impressionable period of their life. Secondly, the 
ropeséd way out of t ‘difficu ty is not the only Possible course... Instead of 
ord Harris’ term of P office, why not curtail it by a few months so as 
to allow the new Governor to come out. here long before the commencement. of 
thé hot season? It was evidently not the business of the correspondent of alecal 
daily to put forth this suggestion. It is, however, worth considering, if the 
real object of the letter was what it 9 to be. But, if it was simplx a 
— put forth to sound public opinion. regarding the merits of Lord Harris’ 
— we must candidly say that the publia are not particularly anxious 
re see His Excellency 's Indian career. prolonged to the great inconvenience of 
the Conservative — 4 in England, where he is is likely to be more useful than in 

this country. (Several other papers express similar sentiments. ) 


3. In alluding to the proposal for an extension of His Excellency Lord ) 


Harris’ tenure of office, the Arunodayd (24), in its 
Disapproval of the proposal. issue * the Sth April, Say. s :—Under His Lordship’ — 
ios. 0 Lord Harr a Ex- administration the “epidemic of Hindu-Muhammadan 
of office, | rris tenurs jots has broken out and improper resolutions in con- 

nection therewith are being issued; and if His Lordship 
retired from office before the expiry of his term, the performance of a new act 
of this drama, which might otherwise take place, would be avoided, or there 
would be. an opportunity to see whether the epidemic disappears with the 
conclusion of His Lordship’s administration. 


he; With reference to the proposal for an extension of His Excellenc 

Lard Harris’ tenure of office, the "Shri Shivdji (80), in its issue of the 6th April, 
says :—His Excellency Lord Harris is as Da of the public opinion of the 
— as he was when he arrived here. Certainly the tenure of such a 
overnor necd not be extended for six months more. On the other hand, it 


would be well were his tenure reduced by a similar period and a suggestion to that : 


effect ought to have been made. Wherever the Governor resides, whether at 
Bombay; oona or elsewhere, he ou ght to make himself N aN with bam 


opinion. [The Kesari (49), in its issue of the Toth 
0 servations. ] 


5. The I ndian Spectator - (2), iw ite issue of the Sth April, writes 
e 4 Westland's reply = an exhaustive one we far as 
2 ints are concerned, against w non 
Boyett Gonnei. Fe members of. the Council had directed: their 
3 attacks. Whether his answer was satisfactory is gh 


ly different question. We would have been glad had he made plan how 


the Ce 9 roposals, if given effect to, would L inoreass the expenditure 
anc doe, the. revenue, and produce a condition of things insoluble. to coe 


- Whether those pro Péposals are all imbued: with good éommon ‘senile 


> 


and the Dnydn Prakdeh (13) of the 12th: 


and practicable or not, the leaders of that movement cannot certainly be 
charged with being actuated hy 4 desire to wring Iudia to a state of hopele: 
bankruptey. We cannot understand what he wus driving at when Mr. Westlan 

in support of the Viaw 


said that he could quote from the crities ‘themselve: ‘of th 
that there are directions in which the Government might increase with advantage 
the expenditure of the country. He forgets that these critics propose to curtail. 
it in other directions to à greater extent. E defence of the diversion of the 
famine grant was as lame as it could be, and the public is not likely to be 
convinced, even on the strength of the quotations he adduced, that there was no 
moral and legal pledge that the fund would bé ‘wtilized: only iu relief of famines 
or in permanent works facilitating such relief when necessary. He was most, 
eloquent in defending the Exchange Compensation Allowance, and instead of 
admitting even so much that it was untimely, he regretted that it had not been 
given ten years ago, and that its sphere of operation was not as wide as it should 
be. ‘We admit that the European services in India are composed of honest and 
efficient men, and that they must be paid Iiberally enough to live in comfort 
and seeming affluence in India, and further that they should have the means of 
enjoying periodical rests in England after hard service here. We may even 
concede that they should have the means of giving their children an English 
education.. The question, however, is whether they are not even now paid 
sufficiently well forall this. And the further question is: whether their demands 
should have been granted at a time when the resources of the country are 
straitened in the extreme, and when, for their sake, all internal development 
has been stopped. To these questions a satisfactory answer has yet to be 
given. . 


6. The Jadu Prakdsh (15) of the 9th April, in its English columns, 
writes :—The budget has been discussed from all points of view, and no item of 
any importance connected therewith has been left unnoticed. All the members 
seemed to be in a very charitable mood and all have observed studied modera- 
tion in dealing with the arguments of their adversaries. Government could not 
have failed to see the change in the way in which the accredited representatives 
of the people have handled the budget and what readiness they have shown to 
give credit to the Government for good intentions and pure motives. These 
happy results of the cautious reform introduced by the Indian Couneils Act last 
year cannot have been unnoticed by those who were apprehensive of the safety 
of the Empire owing to the innovation introduced. Indeed ‘the elected members 
who spoke on the occasion have been so guarded and cautious ia their utterances 
that some amongst us will be inclined to quarrel with them for being swayed by 
feelings of sympathy with the Government for the condition—miserable no 
doubt—in which they have found ‘themselves owing to their recklessness in the 
past and also up to the present day. However that may be, the speeches of the 
non-official members as also those of the official members are well worth a 
study. a 5 13 
7. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 8th April, writes: — The story 
regarding the theft of king Theebaw’s jewels by 
Theft ofex-king Theebaw’s Private White and the way in which it is sought to 
2 by PN. a regain them, as described in this week’s telegrams to 
9 nem. the dailies, do not reflect much credit either on the 
5 conduct of the officials who seized Theebaw's treasury 
or of the persons who are now trying to recover the stolen property. It is cer- 
tainly scandalous that a reward out of the property stolen should be offered ‘to 
the thief or his accomplices or abettors, in order that he or they may surrender 
the rest, and that this should be done not by a private individual, but by the 
British Government. If the account telegraphed be correct, both White and 
Mobb appear to be any but honest men, and they ought to be dealt with aceord- 
ingly. But when the deposition of Theebaw: himself rests on at best dubious 
grounds, there is no reason whiy the British Government should exhibit a more 
tender conscience regarding the jewels of the ex-king of Burma. Law dignifies 
these acts by what they call the “ acts of the- state so as to be beyond the 
reach of the canons which ‘govern the ordinary affairs between man and man; 
and we must all bow dowr. to the law. |The Kaiser+e- Hind (103) of the 8th 
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8. The Kadthidwér News (104) of the 7th April, in its English columns, 
e writes: — The intention of establishing a Pasteur 
Approral of oe propose Institute in India, which hopes to provide a remedy— 
Seen dia. the best yet known—against Hydrophobia, must meet 
with support from all quarters, specially when the 

treatment is to be provided free of all cost, including travelling expenses, to 
those who are unable to pay. A strong and respectable committee is formed to 
aid in the establishment of the Institute, and we are glad to note that on the 
Committee there is one to represent Kathidw4r, we mean the enlightened Prince 
of Pälitäna, Kumar Shri Sämatsingji, who takes a lead in all such charitable 


organizations. The Committee appeal to the people in general and to the 


princes, noblemen, and great Zamindärs, because they stand in a quasi paternal 
relation to their people, many of whom are too poor to contribute themselv 
and all of whom are at present practically denied the advantages of the treat- 
ment, owing to their poverty or ignorance, or objections to crossing the sea. 
And we hope that the appeal will Le loudly responded to from all quarters of 
India. | | 


9. The Gujardtt (101) of the 8th April, in its English columns, writes :— 

If Mr. Hankin, who was good enough to tell the 

Disapproval of the propos- public that those who differed from his views regard- 

ed establishment of a l’asteur P weep ; : “om. 

Tostibeds te Ladle, ing the merits of a Pasteur Institute in India pos- 

| sessed no brains, had been present at Wednesday’s 

meeting held at the Fréamji Cowäsji Institute, he would have himself admitted 
on hearing Dr. Bahddurji’s address that the lecturer was unquestionabl 
endowed with brains of a very superior order. He would have also seen. tha 

the meeting was really representative of the different sections of the native 

community and realized for himself that a strong body of public opinion is 

entirely opposed to the establishment of a Pasteur Institute for the purpose of 


providing a fat berth to some one at the expense of the Indian public. Dr. 


Bahädurji showed to the satisfaction of his audience that Pasteur’s hydrophobic 


cure is yet in an experimental stage and not accepted by some of the greatest 
leaders of medical thought in Europe. He differentiated the small-pox vacci- 
nation system and Mr. Pasteur’s method, and endeavoured to prove that the 
latter was opposed to the canons and principles of true scientific reasoning and 
investigation. While the rate of mortality from hydrophobia was only one 
per million, that in cases of fever, phthisis, and other diseases was higher. Our 
hospitals ave very badly equipped, and the Indian intellectual atmosphere is yet 
unfit for bacteriological investigation. Under these circumstances it was absurd 
that the more urgent claims of science and humanity should be ignored and a 
doubtful project encouraged and supported, even though it were counte- 
nanced by Governors and Lieutenant-Governors. Dr. Bahddurji’s lecture was 
eloquently delivered and highly appreciated. Altogether, the meeting was a 
success and a more decided success than the hole and corner meeting at the 
Town Hall which by a touch of the magic wand was at the last moment trans- 
formed into a “public meeting. We congratulate Dr. Bahddurji upon the 
pluck, energy, courage and intelligence he has displayed in Opposing this selfish 
movement, and the ability and fluency with which he handled the subject 
shows that he has in him the qualities of a great physician as well as the germs 
of a successful and fearless public man. 


10. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 8th April, writes :—So 
little of a case appears to us to have been made out at the Town Hall meeting 
in favour of a Pasteur Institute for India, that it was scarcely necessary to 
oppose the movement at a public meeting. But some sort of protest was called 
for, if only to show that the public was alive to its responsibility in the matter. 
And we are glad the protest was delivered with all the weight of professional 
and social authority. The officials, from Lord Harris down, do not seem quite 
to have committed themselves. May we hope they will try to keep an open 
mind on a question that has not yet been settled—and probably never will 
be—in the home of free inquiry and ingenious fads ? | 


11. The Taiser-e-Hind (103) of the 8th April, in its English colum 
writes :—Dr. K. N. Bahddurji gave an effective counterblast to the ailvocates of 
Pasteurism at the Frimji Cowäsji Institute on Wednesday last. The public 


Al 
meeting, before whom he most ably and scientifically discoursed in eloquent terms 
for more than an hour, was a pleasing: contrast to the bogus affair which, at the 
beck of certain high authorities, was able to call together no more than 200, 
all told, of the Fashionable Society the so-calléd..“ friends and supporters 
of the flaming street placards—at the Town Hall on Friday week Look 
on this picture and on that,“ ye readers, and judge for yourselves which. you 
would prefer and approve. Perhaps no scientist} of the genuine type (for the 
brummagem character is as fruitful in the State—subsidised department of 
medicine as the half-starved witlings on the banks of the Nile), could have more 
mercilessly exposed the impostures of the notorions French Savant. than 
Dr. Bahadurji. For the first time the citizens of Bombay were made: aware 
of the depth of the hollowness of Pasteurism and of its signal failure. The 
learned M.D. of the London University demonstrated to the hilt how the public 
of Europe was for a time palmed off by the miracles the French vivisectionist 
had performed in the cure of hydrophobia. Those who care.to understand what 
Pasteurism in reality is, must study the full text of Dr. Bahddurji’s: speech. 
It is, indeed, a most valuable contribution to the local literature on the subject, 
brimful as it is of facts and arguments and statistics. The Parsi doctor has 
broken the charm. He has dispelled many a long delusion. He has, in short, 
unmasked this unscientific imposture of the latter days of the nineteenth 
century. And we are all grateful, indeed, that the agitators of the bogus 
public“ meeting gave him an opportunity to make the public keenly alive 
to the utter vacuity of this new nostrum. That it is an utterly unscientific and 
worthless nostrum is conclusively proved by the fact. of Pasteurism being 
proscribed by the law in Austria and Germany, and being absolutely condemned 
by a sober commission of experts in the United Kingdom. i 


12. The Hahrdtta (J), in its issue of the 8th. April, writes :—Whatever 
the merits of Pasteurism may be- and we leave these for the specialists to decide 
the reports of the two public meetings held in Bombay during the last ten days, 
the one of the supporters and the other of the opponents of the movement, fully 
disclose what is the real state of public feeling on the question. The first meet- 
ing, which was held under the auspices of the Bombay Committee for establish- 
ing the Pasteur Institute for India, and presided over by His Excellency the 
Governor, was at first advertised to be the meeting of friends and supporters of 
the movement. Naturally therefore those that held opposite views did not care 
to be present at this meeting, and the President could have easily kept this fact 
in view in conducting the proceedings. But after Mr. Hankin’s address he 
seemed to have forgotten everything about the character of the meeting, which 
was now transformed by His Excellency into a public meeting and all, who had 
anything to say either against or for the Institute, were invited to express their 
views. Naturally enough no one came forward to oppose and the resolution to 
establish a Pasteur Institute for India was believed to have been passed un- 
animously, the only dissentient being Mrs. Sarah Gostling. Now, no one, we 
think, will regard this procedure as satisfactory, nor can it be said to be eredit- 
able to the supporters of the movement to convert a meeting of friends into a 
meeting of the public at the eleventh hour; and we are surprised to find that 
this should have been the case especially under the Presidentship of His Excel- 
lency Lord Harris. If the Pasteur Institute is really calculated to do good 


2 


to us, it may come into existence in spite of the opposition and the supporters 


of the movement should not, in our opinion, have descended to tactics like these. 
Lord Harris, we know, did not preside at the meeting in his official capacity, but 
still everyone understands what his support and appeal mean, and it is greatly 
discounting the value of this support and appeal by resorting to such means 
as the promoters of the first meeting did in this case. The opponents of tha 
measure were thus provoked, as it were, to put forward their views before the 
public, and a counter public meeting was called on Wednesday. last under the 


_ presidentship of the Honourable Mr. Yajnik, where Dr. Bahddurji ably explained 


the other side, clearly pointing out the experimental nature of Pasteur’s remedy, 


and the doubtful utility of starting an institute for the purpose in India. Dr. 


* 


Lisboa then moved that in view of the more Ae claims ot 5 
in other directions the establishment of a Pasteur Institute for India was neither 


desirable nor practicable, and the proposition tote scone b Dr. Bhälchandra 


assed unanimously. The establishment of a Pasteur Institute for India 1s 
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ésééntiall a médical « question, and it was a mistake of the Pasteur gommittee to 
move without tlie support Of the leading native medical men in Bombay. 80 
far as the public is coneerned, we-do not think that the number ↄf deaths from 


hydrophobia is so great in India as to necessitate here an establishment of an 
institute, whose utility as observed by Dr. Bbälchandra is not yet recognised in 
England, Germany, Austria, and other civilized countries in Europe. There are 
many other objects on whieh money could be more beneficially spent, and we 
trust that the charitable and wealthy gentlemen in this Presidency will not be 
misled by Lord Harris’ appeal for help. We also object to these institutions 


on a different ground, viz., that they: do not give any encouragement. to 


indigenous talent, and India ought surely to.refuse to pay for training 
foreigners i in preference to the children of the soil. The agitation regarding the 
Indian Medical Service has brought this side of the question to the front, and we 
cannot afford to lose sight of it even in this matter. [The Native Opinion (17 ( 
of the 8th, the Kesar (49) of the 10th, and the cae Prakdsh (13) of the 12th 
April, express similar sentiments. | 


13. The Dnydnodayd (12) of the 12th April, in its English columizs, 
writes :—Two public meetings have lately been held in Bombay, one in the 
sates of founding a Pasteur Institute i in Bombay, the other directed against 

Naturally the statements were entirel; y contradictory and the publio must 
eal be up its mind as best it can, As to the value of such an institute in our 
midst, one of the reasons why it is hard to sympathise with it is the suffering 
to dumb creatures which it implies. The cruel experiments which. are there 
made upon animals shock every tender heart, and make one wonder whether 
even the good of man should be secured at such an expense of suffering. [The 
Hitopadeshak (14) of the 13th April and several other papers also rove 
of the proposed institute. The Hitopadeshak advises Government and the 
public not to invest large sums of money in ‘ventures’ of this nature, and 
observes that the scheme has been launched by Government not so much in the 
interests of the people as for providing fat berths for some Government creatures. | _ 


14. Referring. to the Resolution of the Government of India on tho Assam 
riots, the Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 8th April, 
Remarks ov the Resolntjon writes :—Under the circumstances, w2 think, we shall 
on the Assam a be justified in ascribing the remark of the Chief 
Commissioner about the rayats being influenced by bad 
advice a official boldness. An enhancement of cent. per cent. cannot but 
be felt to be oppressive, and the riots are certainly intelligent enough to 
understand and feel the hardship which such sudden and oppressive enhance- 
ments entail upon them. Of late, it has become a fashion with Government 
officers to shove responsibility for their mistakes and misdeeds to wrong 
shoulders, and the Chief Commissioner of Assam is no exception to the rule. 
The Government of the country or to be more accurate, its executive officers 
is growing more and more unsympathetic with the masses, and the new civilians 
generally think that they have done their duty when they have disposed of all 
official work in an official way. They have no sympathy for, nor are they in 
touch with the people, and when their mistakes give rise to disturbances they 
are never slow to ascribe them to bad advice, believing, honestly it may ‘be, all 
the while that all good advice must come from the heaven-born service. 
The intelligent native cannot but look with contempt on this self-com- 
placence of the official class, who seem to think that they have the sole mono- 
poly of wisdom and sound advice. We need not blame the Chief Commissioner 
of Assam alone for such views. The Government of Bombay has made a similar 
observation regarding the Yeola riots and probably from the same motives. We 
cannot too strongly condemn this view. It is preposterous to suppose that all 
sound advice is locked up in the chambers of the Secretariat and in spite of the 
spread of education in the country, bad advice is always offered to the riots who- 


again are gratuitously assumed to be too ignorant to understand their real 
interests. The state of the cultivators must be miserably poor indeed when an 
‘enhancement of revenue drives, them to face tlie fire from the guns. Mr: Hume 
was laughed at, abused and ridiculed last year for boldly asserting the pos- 

sibility of agricultural riots in India. But the Assam ‘riots fully bear out the 


observation of the father of the National Congress, and we believe it is the duty 


of every :well-wisher of the country to bring to light the true facts about the 
condition of the agriculturists. Government ‘of Zudis sees 10 reason to 
doubt the Obief Commissioner's view that the Deputy: 
gave the orders to fire on the mob only when other me 

ing the lives of his party from 1 rewe ine 
We do do — doubt it too. What we mean is that it a hard raed trou 
times ahead both for the regt a tho Government.’ Tho Tear (49) of 
week expresses similar sentiments.) 


15. The Duyn Prakésh (18) of the Oth April, in its English columus, 
writes :—We think it was Dr. Leitner who said that Lord Lansdowne i wl 
India in peace and left her in panic, Ho true are his words! Their 7 
especially be felt by us . we > look at the state of affairs in Assam; | 
almost iu a state of N d whom can the British Goyernment thank for for it 
but Lord Lansdowne 2 —— Rory sd Assam and agitation were qt te 
unknown to each. met Op roduced —4 two to each 
is nobody than Lord pee ro The real cause of this sudden 
outburst of anarchy is nothing but an e 3 — say Avite 
tyrannously exorbitant enhancement of revenue rates. Theeud 
the rates from Rs. 4.a Poors to Rs 8, 12,17 jody vg pam a thi ee ind 
sure to create a revolt in 124 agricultural country. Lord Lansdowne's Govern- 
ment certainly ought to have * 4— "he there is any class of its 
subjects shat’ a government ough | it is undoubtedly the 
agricultural class. That class is the l. Bee the life of a society. * 
disturbed, the whole society is disturbed. “European History has shown to 
world by one of the grandest and most teri i | catastrophes what a government 
should expect when it is wanton enough to. dis jet the generally peace-loving 
agricultural class. It is stated that Mr. Lyall, | Secretary to the Govern- 
meat of India, is to be appointed as the Chief 9 of Assam. Nobody 
knows what sort of a statesman he is, and it is a pity that such an untried — 
should be appointed to such an onerous task. Sir A. P. MacDonnell would 
decidedly have been a better man for the emergency in Assam. Up to 
this time the present Chief Commissioner does not seem to have acted quite 
sympathetically with the poe. Was it not quite natural for the e to 
groan and to break out with an outburst when they were given to understand 
that the enhancement was one hundred per cent. f "The Supreme Government 
was no doubt kind enough to reduce that increase. But the first impressions 
and even the i impressions after hearing of. the reduction made by the Supreme. 
Government, must naturally have proved too strong for the te ding to believe 
that they were not being almost ground down. At such junctures, the officials 
ought to show more kindness than what they generally do. But kindnèss and 
sympathy are exactly the things that our latter day British officials have not 
— — do they feel for the lack of it. Stern rigidity is what they think every 
official ought to possess and parade at every occasion. But Dear Officials ! tie 
masses are like children. Nothing will win them as gentleness! and remember 
it, nothing will make them revolt as unnecessary sternness. Ak ER 


16. The Mahrdtia (4), in its issue of the 8th April, writes :—The Government 
8 1 * of Bombay may well take a lesson from the experiment 
3 e conciliation made by the Government of North-West Provinces. Sir 
West Provinces noticed with Charles Crosthwaite, it is true, attributed, and wrongly 
satisfaction and the Bombay attributed, the riots to the efforts of the e ee 
Government found fault with tion Societies ; but he scems to have followed the 
for ‘not establishing similar course to bring about reconciliation of the two rac 
- nities by means of the mixed committees of an equal 
number of Hindu and Muhammadan gentlemen, which were entrusted with the 
task of bringing about amity. of feeling between the two races, and which we 
are now told have succeeded: beyond expectation in achieving this much~lesired 
object. The Government ot North - West Provinces now thinks of amending the 
Municipal bye. laws on the subject: of * in such a way as not to 
allow any opening for abuses that can age * ive. e Aren col for discontent. 
The riots in the Bombay P nitte 
the movement for the proteotion | 
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direction. But nevertheless it is the duty of tl. Bombay Government to follow 
the example of the Lieutenant- Governor, North- West Provinces, and to take such 
ie for preventing the recurrence of causes which give rise to riots in this 
residency. It would nat do to leave this matter to the communities themselves 
as stated by Lord Harris’ Government in reply to gertain questions asked by some 
members of the Legislative Council at its last sitting. The riots in the Bombay 
Presidency are mostly due to disputes about the customary rights of the two 
communities regarding their religious processions, and if the exeeutive Government 
were honestly and sincerely to endeavour to ascertain those rights once for all 
either by taking evidence of the custom or where there is no settled custom, by 
arriving at a compromise with the assistance of the leading members of each com- 
munity, and to express its determination to carry out the decision so arrived at, 
we feel confident that it would be impossible for anybody to renew these riots on 
any pretext whatever. We haye repeatedly urged this view upon the attenti, 
of Lord Harris’ Government and the resolution of the North-West Provinces 
Government lends a weighty support to the method suggested by us. It is a vain 
hope to extirpate these riots by the imposition of the punitive post or such other 
measures of repression. They undoubtedly serve to check the riots for the time 
being, but a permanent solution of the difficulty cannot be obtained by such means. 
It is a pity that there is no one amongst the Councillors of the Local Goyern- 
ment who would examine the whole question in a statesmanlike manner and 
with a view to suggest and carry out remedies for the total suppression of the 
riots. As the matters stand at present the Government simply endorses the 
view of the lower officials and leaves the communities to themselves to settle 
their differences. This is just what should not be done; and we are convinced 
that Lord Harris’ Government is committing a serious error in thus refraining 
from taking any measures on its own responsibility for establishing friendly 
relations between the two communities by the method above suggested and 
followed by the Government of North-West Provinces. The whiole of the 


native press of this presidency is unanimous in appealing to His Lordship to 
give up the present attitude of Government 1 ing these riots, an attitude 
which, being too exclusively official, is calculated to do more harm than good. 
We therefore heartily endorse the suggestion made by the Bombay. Gazette that 
it would be well for every Local Government in India to follow the policy of the 
Government of North-West Provinces, and to. issue resolutions similar to that 
just published by Sir Charles Crosthwaite. We feel quite certain that if such a 
course be adopted, Government would soon be in a position to dispense with the 
services of the punitive police imposed upon the people of Yeola and other 
places. | | ee 


17. The Dudu Prakdsh (18) of the 12th April, in its English columns, 
writes :—Not even a tithe of what can be achieved by conciliation committees 
could be effected by one-sided resolutions or the unjust establishment of punitive 
police forces. Let Lord Harris pick up the example laid down by his brother 
officer in the North-West Provinces, and at once copy it for re-establishing peace 
at Yeola. That would be a task worth performing—a task far more valuable 
than that of defending the mistakes of the Government officials and punishing 
their poor innocent subordinates, © | , 


48. The Indu Prakdsh (15) of the 9th April, in its English columns, 
writes :—A resolution has been published in the North-West Provinces Gazette, 
dealing with the working of conciliation committees, which, it may be 
remembered, were established by Sir Charles Crosthwaite after the riots of June 
last in the Azamgarh District. The committees consisted ofan equal number of 
Hindus chosen by Musalmäns and of Muhammadans chosen by Hindus. Weare 
told that they have succeeded beyond expectations in restoring friendliness be- 
tween the two communities. Weare glad Sir Charles Crosthwaite’s efforts to 
bring about peace and good will between Hindus and Muhammadans have so 
far been crowned with success. It is a matter for regret, however, that they 
could not do much towards ascertaining the local customs as régards cow- 

ee and slaughter. Strict adherence to existing customs where they can 


e ascertained is the only sure guide for Government to follow in such matters 
as these, and if chat is done, people, be they Hindus or Muhammadans, ought 
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W ause for complaint. No, ng can 

its of every people to do what. is mo 

ut it is the duty of every peaceful citizen to see 
that is calculated to.unnecessarily wound t 0 re] 
Custom, in this country as in others, is the. 
cannot be transgressed with impunity. 4 ar 
faithful and deyout Musalmäns who, out of. 
neighbours, place a voluntary restriction: on their own 1 an onour to 
them for it. We have too much faith in the good sense of our Mu Iman 

neighbours to doubt their friendly intentions towards the Hindu, 8 and we are 

wan that if they are left to their own judgment, they—at any rate the heer 
classes among them — will not do anything to hurt the feelings of 16 
Through the efforts of conciliation committees; more than thirteen hünd 
Musalmäns and Hindus have signed an agreement that neither community will 
interfere with the religious ceremonies an practices of the other, and will make 
no innovations calculated to wound each other's feelings, This agreement, we 
hope, will have its desired effect. The principle of religions toleration declared 
in Her Majesty’s Proclamation is once more — by His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor of North-West Provinces: On the whole, we have every. 
reason to be satisfied with the work of the conciliation. committees and the 
measures adopted by Sir Charles Crosthwaite to remove the causes of strained 
relations between the Hindus and the Musalmäns of Azamegarh Pistriet. E the 
Bombay Government had promptly adopted similar measures with regard to the 
riots of Weola, the deplorable occurrences of February last would, in all 
bability, have never happened. [The Tndian re (2) of the 8th Apri 
eX presses similar sentiments. | 


19. The Arunodayd (24), in its issue of the 8th. April, approves 1 obthe: ‘FeS0- 
lution recently issued by the Government of the N onthe West Frovinees, admitting 
the great success achieved by the conciliation committees in Azamgarh in reatoring 
friendliness between Hindus and Muhammadans of that district, and observes :— 
If the Hindus and the Muhammadans think over the matter. calmly. they: will 
easily see that enmity between the two will cause the ruin of both so long ax there 
is a third party to put the yoke on the necks of both and to whip them on their 
baeks sharply in order to be able to carry Indian wealth to It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that the discreet — — of the Hindu and Muhammadan 
communities throughout India will instruct the illiterate and thoughtless members 
of their respective communities in the advan of peaceful and regardful 
conduct towards each other, and that both the communities will act accordingly 
and benefit themselves. They should ever bear in 4 that when two persons 
quarrel a third party is benefited. 


20. Referring to the Mopla outbreaks, the Natire Opinion (17) of the 

12th April, in its Eng lish columns, writes :—How 
Hinda-Mubammadan riots ig it that in all the — presidencies. the blame of the 
* tnd nn why riots should be laid at the door of the Hindus alone? 
the Hindus. W Bombay the Hindus were pacific until N 
provocation was given by the Muhamm: 

Yeola too, as facts are now coming out, the aggressors were Muha 
yet the Anglo- Indian press is never ‘slow. to accuse Hindus of 
originators. The Mopla disturbance, however, has no religious Bing but the 
Hindu position as landlords i is now pounced upon as the real root of the evil. 
Certainly this attitude against the Hindus is inexplicable except on the ground 
that their. demands for further political rights éxasperate Anglo-Indians, and 
cortainly but for want of education the Mu ins e not have e been more 


accommodating den, the Hindns But the. former ate with 
their condition, b 

them to uch denuncia- 
a may: help Ang yal us, but 


ballert Bot last long. 1 pion 1 5 Ua e 2 7 Pe to our 
cal needs, and the rising tide of demooraeg ane ee knock. on * the 
e selfish spirit of a Political monopoly. | 
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21. With reference o the memorial submitted to the Government of India 
y twenty-five residents of . Yeola in conection with 
Due derten of the the: riots at that M. Apel the Zdghava Bhushan (70), in 
— — its issue of the 9th April, observes :—If Government 
ment of India in connection be anxious to ‘know he truth in this matter and by 
with the riots at that place, whom mistakes have been committed, it it coe to 
prayed for. re ‘the ‘appointment of a commission of iry 
ed for in the memofial. Government will not 
be a loser in the — ‘the public conviction that ‘justice will at 
last be secured. If justice 59 7 ‘not ‘found in India, the memorialists ought to be 
prepared to appeal for it to ‘Parliament. In tlie matter of the Yeola riots the 
conduct of the Bombay Government was partial, unjust and approving the 
improper acts of its officers, and in consonance with it the recent resolution has 
ben passed. Although ‘the Muhammadans wore aggressors in the riots and the 
Hindus ex their desire for ‘conciliation, it is su g that Government 
should have censured the latter for the occurrence of ‘the ‘riots. The Hindus 
sent frequent telegrams to Government ‘communicating the real state of things, 
but sufficient attention Was not paid to them and the Hindus have been found 
fault with on one-sided reports. This conduct of His Excelleney Lord Harris 1 
his councillors is quite in unison ‘with their previous behaviour. 


22. The Gujardt. Darpan (100) of the 8th April, in its English columns, 

— er Yeola riots have come and gone but the 

Disappros al of .the Gos shadow of thie dead is yet hovering over the surface. 
ae a teak of 15th “Phe: public indeed were prepared to hear something 
riots. — and something to the point, but the ways of 
Government are obscure, and after reading with affect- 

ed. gravity the whole. of tlie long print, one had to rub his eyes and stare 
wildly-if not at an particular object at his own confusion. The Government 
resolution, which has come on the ‘public with some unexpected quickness 
in its long readings, prepares the mind to see some very very hard prnisliment 
inflicted on the heads of the poor Hindus of Yeola.. But no such thing. It is 
remarkable that the Government is fully satisfied. that the Muhammadans never 
defiled the Hindu temples and yet the Hindus had the effrontery to put u dead 
ps in the mesque which at at the religious susceptibilities of the devout 
ubammadans. The Hindu temples were defiled by the Hindus themselves to 
excite the populace. Of this much the Government is convinced, and hence the 
just Government has ruled that both tlie communities shall bear the expenses of 
the extra police equally. This is a political dilemma which only a political head 
can solve. To common sense the whole thing reads like a grave jest either of 
the Hindus or Muhammadans. Now we turn to the other part of the resolution 
in which the Government acts, as if it were distributing prizes and punishments. 
The whole undiluted ‘blame rests on the devoted head of tlie poor aval 
kirkin, who as is alleged managed to be absent from the spot on the 
riot day. His next superior the native Mämlatdär is the next man to find 
fault with as he never knew anything about it till the riot broke out 
and had the hardihood to tell and mislead the Collector that every- 
thing was quiet. Out of mercy this individual has been asked to explain his 
conduct in the affair and nobody knows how he is going to be treated. With 
the exception of those two all the other officers are presented with praiso and 
encomiums in abundance especially those who came and settled in Yeol& for some 
days after the riots had subsided. If now one is inclined to give any weight to the 
Government resolution as opposed to the vaunted utterances in official reports, 
he is bound to say that the pride of the Government that it is in touch: with the 
people and the popular opinion is a fib, that the fair skinned officers with 
the appendage of Indian Civil Serviee at their back depend only on their clerks 
and underlin gs for popular information, and lastly that when riots break out it 
is not so through the cowardice of the natives. What a picture for Government 
to contemplate and admire ? As if something more were needed to st en 
in the mind of the populace the belief that tbe official element sides with the 
Muhammadans, the Sessions Judge of Nésik, Mr. Unwin, differing from the 
Hindu Assessors, who brought in a verdict of guilty, acquitted the’ three ‘accused 


N 


Muhammadans without even so much as et 
course, there is nothing very strange in 7 
but his pungent remarks at the time that’theévidence for the prosec 
een and insufficient to hang a dog upon, ful 1 shows which way 
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23. ‘With reference to the resolution of the Bombay Government dated the 
| rs 10th instant, in reply to a petition from Mr. Rém- 
Disapproval of the resolu- chandra Ganesh Barve and other Hindu inhabitants 


tion of the Bombay Govern- * N Nr 
ment in reply to the petition of Xeola, the Bombay Samdchér (111), in its issue 
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of Mr. Barve and other of the 14th April, says he resolution, th short, 
Hindu inhabitants of Teola. is written in pungent and angry words. Supposing 


the complaints preferred by the Yeola memorialists 


were groundless, Government ought not to have expressed anger at them in 
the manner they have done in this resolution. Government should have 
remembered the regretful condition in which; Yeola was when the petitioners 
made the petition, the effect produced by it on their minds and other 


cognate matters, and should have replied the petition in kind words. _ The peti⸗ 


tioners have been referred to the Government resolution of the 15th’ Marel! 


last, but we do not think that Government could be unaware of the opinion 
delivered by the public on that resolution, The public opinion was that the 
resolution was to some extent partial, incomplete and unacceptable in certain 
matters, and neither the petitioners nor the public will be satisfied with a reference 
to such a resolution. The same may be said about the reason assigned in 
the resolution for Government entertaining no intention of holding a fresh 
enquiry. When the resolution based upon the reports made by the local 
officers has been disapproved, the public could not be expected to be satisfied 
with the enquiry mado by those officers being called careful and impartial. 
The Government officials at Yeola stood before the peeple of that town’ in 
the position of defendants—the petitioners complain against these offieers aud 
their official acts;—and hence it was not right that Government sheuld have 
at once decided that its officers were right. If instead of depending upon 
the reports of the local authorities, an enquiry had been made as to what reasons 
there were for the petitioners to make complaints against them, the proceeding 
would have been satisfactory to the public. -The resolution does not state the 
grounds on which a charge has been preferred against Mr. Barve. These 


grounds, if any, and Mr. Barve’s defence ought to be before the public in order to. 


enable it to give a decided opinion on the subject. When Mr. Barve has been 
charged with having encouraged feelings of animosity between Hindus and 
Muhammadans, why did not Government adopt the necessary measures. against 
him without losing its temper? The charge of ungratefulness brought against 
Mr. Barve does not place Government in a favourable light and is a serious 
mistake on its part. Even a private party would desist from bringing sucli a 
charge against his dependent in a matter of discussion and attempts at securing 
justice. Again nobody will admit that because Mr. Barve is a political pensioner, 
he should not discharge his duties as a resident of Yeola or should not have done 
what he thought best in a matter that affected himself and his numerous 


brother citizens. Supposing Mr. Barve is guilty of the charge brought against him 


by Government, it was the duty of Government to get him tried in a ‘Court of 
justice. On the other hand, if Mr. Barve has done nothing wrong and did what he 
thought best in discharge of his duty to himself, it cannot be said that he 
ought not to have done so as he was a political pensioner. [The um- e- Jamshed 
(131), in its issue of the 13th April, also expresses disapproval of tlie resolution 


on some of the grounds mentioned above.] 


24. The Shri Shivdji (80), in its issue of-the 6th April, says We do not 


1 think that His Excellency Lord Harris has not seen 
Geda riols and the Bombay the fallacy of the reasoning on which he acted in 
feat Duero aT connection with the -Yeola riots; but the Muhammadan 
officials near His Excellency: may have impressed on His Excelleney's mind 
that the Hindus were quite weak and worthless, and this may have induced His 
Excellency to adopt the measures taken by bim. Some persons question 


whether Hindus would ever unite since no unity was to be found among them 
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when there existed Hindu kingdoms in old times. But there is à Vast differenee 
between those times and the present times. If the real value of the help from 
Hindus is so great that if the British Government treats the Hindus justly and 
secuxes their regard, with their help it need not fear Russia in the least, ‘how 
can it be wrong to say that if the Hindus are exasperated by the injustice done 
to them by Government, it will go very hard with Government P Govern- 
ment is liked by the people, because it treats all alike ; but if its officers become 
partial to one community, treating another community unfairly, they will weaken 
the stability of British rule. The principal duty of shrewd Government officers — 
is to treat the people of different religions alike and not to resort to false reason- 
ing as-has been done in the recent resolution on the Yeola riots. ) 


25. The Mahrdtta (J), in its issue of the 8th April, writes: —In a case 
5 committed to the Sessions wherein three Muham- 
June eit the Sessions  madans were accused, Mr. Unwin, the Sessions Judge 
9 the ** e. at Nasik, acquitted the accused and characterised the 
they lend to the statements evidence for the prosecution as worthless, remarking 
made in the petition sent to that it was not sufficient to hang a dog upon. This 
* 8 eee bY was but expected, considering the fact that the accused 
some SON Save not arrested on the spot on the day of the riots. 
Most of tlie cases that are now committed to ‘the Sessions are of the same 
character, and we only hope they will be dealt with by the learned judge in the 
same spirit. A petition has already been sent to the Government of India by 
certain inhabitants of Yeola, complaining against these prosecutions, all of which 
have been undertaken by the police without arresting the offenders on the spot 
as it was its duty todo. The memorial also protests against the one-sided. and 
official character of the resolution of the local Government on the Yeola riots, 
‘and most of the reasons put forward by the memorialists are, we believe, 
sufficiently strong to justify the Government of India in interfering for the sake 
of justice. The resolution of the Bombay Government is generally looked upon 
as unsatisfactory, and unless the matters are set aright by the Government of 
India, there is no hope of obtaining ‘impartial justice for the communities 
concerned. We trust, therefore, that:the memorial will meet with favourable 
consideration at the hands of the Supreme Government. We further learn that 
another case against the Hindus was also similarly dismissed by the Sessions 
Judge. | 5 . . 


26. In alluding to the dismissal by the Sessions Court at Näsik of the 
charge of setting fire to the Patel’s Masjid in the recent Yeola riots, preferred 
against Trimbak Nana Patil and eight other Hindus, the Kesasi (19), in its issue 
of the 10th April, says: —It is said that in consequence of a petition made 
by the Muhammadans of Yeola that as the Public Prosecutor at Näsik was a 
Brahmin, he would commit partiality in conducting the prosecution, and another 
Vakil should be appointed to perform that duty, Mr. Chandäwarkar was deputed 
by Government to conduct the prosecution. If this report be true, it seems that 
Government have not yet opened their eyes. It is to be hoped that His Excel- 
lency Lord Harris and his Councillors will now see the propriety of our conten- 
tion that it was unjust to prefer charges in regard to the riots after the lapse of 
nearly a month and a half since those events, and the same has been supported by 
the Sessions Judge’s decision. To bring forward such cases is certainly not credi- 

table to British rule. The discharge of the prisoners was a piece of good for- 
tune, and eminently proves the correctness of the popular helief that under 
British rule justice could at last be secured. It was, hoivever, not right that 
innocent persons should have been made to suffer an unnecessary annoyance and 
pecuniary loss. If Bombay Government had made proper arrangements in 
connection with the Yeola riots, poor innocent people would not have had to suffer 
thus. The propriety of the memorial submitted to the Government of India by 
certain residents of Yeola, stating that it is oppressive and unjust to bring criminal 
prosecutions against people after failing to arrest the rioters while the riots were 
going on, and praying that such prosecutions be prohibited, has been supported 
by the Sessions Judge’s decision. ‘The mistakes committed by the Bombay 
Government and their officers in regard to the Yeola riots have now been clearly 
we oe it would affect the interests of the State to neglect any longer to 

correct them. 


* 
. 


27. The Subodh Patrika (21), in its issue the Sth. ) 


decisions · in two of the riof cases, in af iv 
‘sentenced by the Sessions Court at 5 
ment each for desęerating tho idol. af Ragh 
Laxuman Pätil and eight other Hindus were ac sf} 

charge of setting fire to the Patel’s mosque at Nec, a requests the 2 
Government to consider how far their resolution on the Yeola riots is consistent 
with these decisions, and how far the statements made by Mr. Barve in his 


petition to Government haye been corroborated by them. 


28; Ina paragraph headed “ ridicule of the Yeola riots in n the Sessions 
Court,“ the Arunodayd (24), in its issue of the 8th 


The evidence’ for the pro- April, refers to the amis of the charge of setti 
secution in the case of firin 


1 5 fire to the Patel’s Masjid in the recent Yeola riots laid 
N 1 1 155 against Lakshman Pätil and eight other Hindus in 
pear to have been fabricated. the Näsik Sessions Court, and observes :—The evidenec 

| ie OG? for the prosecution was proved in the Court to be 
so very lame that it appeared that it was all fabricated: A large number of 
Hindus had collected in the Court to witness: the trial, and they were much 
ome to hear the dismissal of the charge. ; 


29. The Nasik Vimtt (60), ih its issue of the’ 7th Apel, refers to the deci- 
sion of the Sessions Judge of N asik in two riot cases in 

‘Tria jot cases both of which the accused in one case three Moham- 
323 r. 1 r Ae madans charged with assaulting a Hindu, and in the 
tion therewith. me other nine Hindus charged with ‘firing a mosqtie, 
3 were acquitted without being called upon to produce 

evidence i in defence, 1 observes :—Mr. Chandavarkar, Pleader, Bombay High 
Court, has been sent to Nasik to conduct the prosecution in the Leola riot Tease, 
and wa hear that he is to be paid at Rs. 100 per day. As there was at Näsik 
2 public prosecutor, Mr. G. P. Vaidya, to conduct the prosecution, there was no 
necessity to incur such heavy expense by importing a Pleader from Bombay. 
Mr. Vaidya being a Brahmin, the Muhammadans at Yeola had mae an 
application to Government for the appointment of a non-Hindu to conduct the 
prosecution, and hence we learn a pleader was brought from Bombay. It is not 
right to listen to whatever the Muhammadans say ‘and to turn a deaf ear to 


what the Hindus say. Mr. Unwin, the Sessions Judge, has done justice in 
both the abovementioned cases. 


30. The Rdghava Bhushana (70), in its issue of the 9th April, says sin 

consequence of a prohibition to beat 3 the Id 

Lassing of che 1d holidays holidays were passed with joy. When partiality is 

at Yeola with joy and praise 

of police. not committed people have not to go to à court of 

5 law. Mr. Gibbs, the Superintendent of Police, deserves 

credit for his foresight. . Mr. Sorabji Mervänji, the Chief Constable, Mr. Ba pu 
Bäläji and other Police Officers also deserve praise for preserving g due order. 


31. The Arunodayd (24), i in its issue of the 8th April, says: —It is said 


that in the last Shimga holidays a disturbance occurred 


Hindu-Mubammadan dis. between the Hindus and Muhammadans at the village 
turbance at the village of 


of Agüshi in the Bassein Taluka of the Thana District, 
ao 1 apne in which about five persons were wounded on each 

side and these are now lying in the hospital. This 
case will be soon heard by the Magistrate of the taluka. The cause of the 
disturbance is said to be that on one of the Shimga holidays tlie kolis or fisher- 
men of Agashi were proceeding in a procession “with tomtoms, and while they 
were passing by a Masjid the Muhammadans confronted them and a disturbance 
arose. The Hindu-Muhammadan riots are become child’s play, and one is at a 
loss to know how more serious and rancorous will they grow. 


Trial of Yeo'a riot cases 


32. The Pratod (69), in its issue of the Ath April, says At the recent 


5 celebration of marriage at Aa of the son of Mr. 
AM dhammadan objeeting Nänäbhat Bhedasgaonkar, a stamp vendor, when the 
to the masic accompanying a 


vardt procession accompanied by music approached 
Maayan ie coe Stara Die the Moman’s Masjid, the Muhammadan Who teaches 


trict, when the procession Urdu to Rao Saheb Phitak, the local Su ord Judge, 
a sepia Masjid. came forward with a stick in ol ag and ordere 
„ ln accompanying dt Proc to be ‘stopped 
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at once. The music was stopped, but the influential and respectable gentlemen 
who accompanied the procession were grieved at thid occurrence. It was owinig 
to the Muhammadan being a dependent of the Subordinate Judge, and the 
occurrence being the first of its kind at Islimpur, that a serious disturbance did 
not take place on the occasion. We are confident that Rao Saheb Phatak will 
be good enough to do the needful on hearing of the occurrence, 


33. With reference to the Act to amend the Code of Criminal Procedure 

5 in respect of unlawful assemblies, recently passed by 

Condemnation of tbe Act the Supreme Legislature, the Bombay Samdchdr (111), 
to mend the Code of Crimi in its issue of the 9th April, says:—This Act has been 
unlau fol use blies. passed within the short period of three or four weeks 
. without giving the public sufficient time to express 
their views on the Bill. The Act imposes on the people the duty which the 
police ought to perform, and the result of this will, it is feared, be that the police 
will: be careless of its duty and the people will be made timid and immoral. 
Moreover, it is likely that at times the police will shove its responsibility to the 
shoulders of the people. Under the new Act every private individual will have 
to leave his work and go to the spot where five or more individuals may have 
congregated and make the necessary inquiries; he must also be on the alert to 
ascertain when and where an assembly of five or more individuals will meet. 
Sometimes lawful assemblies in consequence of a divergence of opinion among 
its members, afterwards become unlawful meetings, and this increases the 
responsibility of the public. This law will supply evil characters and un- 
scrupulous police officers with a good handle to annoy respectable persons 
on the alleged ground of having joined an illegal assembly or of having failed 

to give information to the police about such an assembly. All the Judges 
of the Calcutta High Court and the Commissioners of the Raja Shahi’ and 
Chittagong Districts protested against this provision in the bill, but the protest was 
unsuccessiul. There is no similar law in any of the civilized countries of the world. 
This law has been passed in India, because riots have occurred of late in several 
parts of it and in Burmah. But the native public is of opinion that thé main reason 
of the occurrence of the riots at most places was either the thoughtless acts, 
partial conduct or failure to adopt timely precautionary measures on the part 
of the local authorities. In regard to the Yeola and the Bombay riots the 
Pioneer and the Times of India have recorded the same opinion. The Indian 
authorities have by this Act made an attempt to show that the people of India 
are riotous in order to conceal the weakness of their own officials, which has 
however already come to light, and it is to be much regretted that this Act 
should have been passed at the commencement of the administration of His 
Excellency Lord Elgin. The Act is more injurious to the interests of the public 
than the measure that attempted to deprive the people of Bengal of their right 
to trial by jury, and it is to be hoped that the Bombay Presidency Association 
and all other Political Associations as well as the rest of the public will make 
due exertions to get the Act repealed. [The Dinmani (120) and the Hitechchhu 

{129) of Ahmedabad of the week express somewhat similar sentiments. |_ 


34, The Gujardti (101), in its issue of the 8th April, observes :—If 


Government renominate Rao Bahadur Ranchhodlal 


Vacancy of an Additional Chhotäläl, C. I. E., whose term of office as an Additional 
Member in the Bombay Le- 


r eee Member of the Bombay Legislative Council expired 
to Government in the matter. On the 15th ultimo, the renomination will meet with 


the approval of the public. The public differed from 
him on Abkäri matters, but he is an able and experienced gentleman. Although 


he was a nominated member, he often expressed his views in the Council with due 
independence. If Government are not inclined to renominate him, His Excel- 
lency Lord Harris will, it is hoped, avail himself of this opportunity to appoint 
another gentleman of Gujarat, who has gained the confidence of the people, 
instead of nominating a resident of Bombay as there are already four members 
representing this city. It is said that a citizen of Bombay has been trying to 
secure the honour for a long time, but the people have no confidence in him, and 
His Excellency will do well not to nominate a puppet. [The Gujardt Darpan 
(100), in its issue of the 12th April, also recommends the re-appointment of Rao 
Bahadur Ranchhodlal Chhotalai. OSU do ease ald coal we 
35. The Jdm-e-Jamshed (131), in its issue of the 11th’ April, observes :— 
The rules framed by the Bombay Government under the new Councils Act have 


‘ * 
‘ 
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5 ved disappointing, „but § disap ppointment can * lessened if His Ergelegey 
e Governor E viohtinati us"Additional Members deserving geutlemen Who have 
won the confidence of the peöple and who would have been elected members if 
the rules had been framed in à liberal spirit. It must be admitted that, how- 
ever disappointing His Excellency Lord Harris’ regime may be in other respects 
his nominations to the Council have proved satisfactory. It would be well were 
the vacancy caused by R46 Bahédur Ranchhodldl Chhotäläl, C.1.E.’s retirement 
filled by a representative’ of Gujarat: Mr. Ranchhodl4l has failed to give 
satisfaction, and we recommend Government to nominate this time a representa- 
tive of the agricultural classes as there is none to watch their interests in the 
Council. Rao Baliddur Behechardäss Vihäridäss, when he was formerly no- 
minated, watched not only the interests of these classes, but alsé those of the 
other classes of ‘Natives whenever important questions came on for discussion. 


If such a gentleman is ne his Sippotiinnent ' will mc et with public 
approval. 


36. The same newspaper obere The resignation of Dr. Sorébji 1 Khatsedji jt 
| Narimän, Assistant Professor of Vetetinaty Sciénce 
1 of a Eu- and Resident Veterinary Officer,’ Veterinary College, 
3 3 3 Bombay, has not yet been officially announced, but the 
e 4 appoutment of Veterinary-Surgeon Lieutenant Peace 
Officer, Veterinary College a8 Assistant Professor, Veterinary Science, and Resident 
and Hospital; Bombay, dis- Veterinary Officerhas been Gazetted. When the College 
Merge — og r 5 was organised great hopes were held out to local 
advanced. e Post graduates, and it is a matter for consideration whether a 
deserving local graduate ought to have a preference in 
filling the vacancy. The post seems to have been reserved for Natives as a Native 
was appointed when the College was in its infancy. The College has now turned 
out about 50 graduates; and as some Native graduates have acted for Dr. Narimän, 
and even the Principal during their absence, we do not understand why tlie claims 
of Native graduates should now be over ooked and a European should be given 
preference and imported from another Presidency: We have nothing to say 
3 against Veterinary- Surgeon Lieutenant Peace. If not a single 
ative graduate is found possessing the necessary qualifications, how can ‘the 
people be satisfied with the instruction given in the College? It is a well- 
known fact that the College has not attracted: sufficient attention of the Natives, 
as the Government of Lord Reay did not give sufficient encouragement: to the 
successful graduates, and if the claims of a Native are ignored on the present 
occasion, the Natives will have additional cause for complaint. 


37. ‘Referring to the memorial of the landholders‘ of the Panvel Täluka 

to the Bombay Government against the enhancement 

Recent revision sur vey of of land assessment at the recent revision survey.of the 
the Frei * of le * the Täluka, the Native Opinion (17), in its issue of the 
SS April, says: — Government ought to consider 
1 the memorialists’ prayer favourably. But of ‘late 
Government are very averse to appoint a commission when the conduct ‘of their 
officers is likely to be condemned. The Yeola riots are a recent instance in point. 
We have therefore doubts that the memorial of. the inhabitants of the Panvel 
Täluka will receive the consideration it deserves. Their prayers are well-found- 
ed and quite just, and we hope Government will not decline to consider them. 
The Sudhdkur (82), in its issue of the 7th April, also considers the enhancement 
to be exorbitant, and says that it has made the landholders quite uneasy. |. 


38. In alluding to the approaching retirement on pension of Mr. Sinclair. 
the Collector o Thäna, the Arunodazu (24), in its 
Mr Sinclair, the Collector issue of the Sth April, says: Mr. Sinclair was a good 
of Thana, on rine Dis. officer, as he would not submit to any influencé being 
i ion ok the Dis: i vercised over Him and was not, moreover, credulous. 
: He was quite straightforward. He would not un- 
necessarily be the cause of ruin of any person: whatscever and Kept, Up bis “hig 
‘position among the peo ple in a nice “wa There is some n Ys: gate 
that on account of ti 51 qualification of is he was enabled to preserve peace at 
‘Kalyén and Bliwndi, in. connection With the Bombay riots.’ There areal 
“reasons for believing that his opinions: in connection With the — ere m 
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favour of the rayats, but the belief ä by the people that they would 
be benefited by these opinions of his has not been realized. His aversion to an 
8 talk with the people kept his mind free from all bias, and this 

ought to be the first qualification of a District Collector. He was cota i anxious 
to prevent a misuse of public money. 


39. The Bombay Kast Indian (I), in its issue of the 12th April, writes: 
1 5 The people of Bandra will hear with feelings of joy 
Praise of 8 a Shiv. mixed with regret the rumour about their Magistrate 
Magistrate at Bandæ. shortly leaving them for better prospects elsewhere. 
) Réo Séheb Shivrém Gangädhar Mandlik has served 
for four years as a Magistrate and by his considerate manner towards all parties 
appearing before him, either as prosecutors, accused or as members of the bar, 
and by the painstaking and conscientious way in which he has discharged his 
duties from the Bench, he has justly endeared himself to all. Mr. Mandlik 
passed his LL.B. Examination last year and his past experience and his ability 
should secure him good practice. Better perhaps still it would be in the interests 
of the rayats if his services could be retained by Government as a Subordinate 
Judge. This, we presume, requires three years’ actual practice at the bar; but 
surely in one who has discharged his duties as a Magistrate with marked ability, 
judgment and tact, an especial exemption would ‘be no very great concession 
to make to adeserving Government servant. We heartily wish Mr. Shivram 
a successful career whether he is appointee as a Subordinate Judge or practises 


as a Pleader. 


40. Referring to the recent decision of the Bombay High Court ordering 


the Tasgaon Municipality to refund the amount of 
Remarks on the conduct of 


agg Ay a certain tax illegally imposed by it, the Chandaushu 
3 Tannen. late (28), in its issue of the 8th April, says: — The conduct 
of Government, their revenue officers, and particularly 

that of Rao Saheb Shähäne, the Mämlatdaär, i in this case, was most unbecoming. 


Rao Saheb Shähäne had made himself most unpopular at Tasgaon, in connection 
with this case and his other duties. He has been in fact unpopular in all the 
talukas in which he has served hitherto. The Bombay High Court had previ- 
ously strongly criticised his conduct in a certain case. At present he is a Mam- 
latdär in the Poona District and seems to be very desirous of serving again as 


a Mämlatdär at Tasgaon. It will be well if the Rao Saheb now “retires on 
pension. 


41. In a communicated article the Din Bandhu (10), in its issue of the 8th 
April, says that the rules framed by the Bombay Gov- 
Conduet of certainemployés ernment under Act 10 of 1889 for avoiding accidents 
2 the Customs Department while travelling by coasting steamers and for the 
owards the servants of the 
Bbmbay Steam Navigation Convenience of passengers on board these vessels serve 
Company. as an instrument in the hands of the employés in the 
Customs Department for annoying and harassing the 
Agents and Boatmen of the Bombay Steam Navigation Company. In support 
of this statement, the paper mentions two cases in which Messrs. Vishnu Gopäl 
Pavaskar, English clerk in the Customs office at Mälvan, and Lakshuman 
Mondkar, Sirkärkün at Mälvan, are alleged to have caused much trouble to 
Mr. Ramchandra Pändurang Nägvekar, Agent of the Steam Company at Mälvan, 
for the latter’s refusing to give Mr. Pavaskar two free tickets from Mälvan to 
Bombay for the use of his wife and father-in-law, and for his having expressed 
Opinion unfavourable to Mr. Mondkar in a case in which the latter was, in spite 
of his threats, compelled to give first class fare when he travelled with his 
family from Bombay to Malvan to join his appointment, occupying first class 
when he had taken tickets for the second class. 


42. Thesame newspaper says :—We learn that a woman named Harni, the 
daughter of one Kondiba Gavli of Sholdpur, being i in 

A complaint against the labour for a long time, her father sent for the European 
Gate ot the *. Baß a lady doctor in charge of the Lady Dufferin Hospital 
Hospital at Shol * at that place. After the lady pn had completed 
her work, the Gavli offered Rs. 3 as her fee, but she 

refused to take them, demanding Rs. 10. The Gavli, who is a mere labourer, 


earnestly pleaded his wre but in vain. He then offered Rs. 2 more and ulti- 
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poner increased the amount to Rs. 7, but she said that she would. not accept any- 
thing below Rs. 10. The lady doctor then forcibly removed a silver ornament 
from the neck of a woman of "the Gavli’s familx, put it in her 2 est and 
prepared to leave the place. Thereupon the Gavli } managed ver Rs, 10, 
and got back the ornament from her. If this aceount be en Nen . 10 good to 
keep such an ayaricious person in charge of the hospit: 1. Miss ing was former! 
in charge of this hospital, but. owing to her rudeness to patients, slie hal 
become most unpopular and. was e 0 dismissed, and the present Europ 
lady doctor has been appointed in her place. Com plaints against the conduct 
of the present lady doctor towards the people are 805 to be heard. 


43. The Kaiser-e-Hind (103), in its issue of the 8th April, observes n 
well known that there are many flaws in the Parsi laws 
Alleged flaws in the Parsi relating to inheritance, marriage, divorce, &., and 
aws and a suggestion to tlie 
kg eee eee some judicial officers have expressed their disapproval 
of their existence. It would be difficult to remove 
these flaws at once, but, if an attempt is made at once to gauge the opinion of 
the community, it will after some delay be in a position to approach the legisla- 
ture with a request to make the necessary changes in these laws. It is desirable 
that an intelligent committee should be appointed to report on the subject. The 
case of Rustamji Nänävati v. Bhikhäiji Suti, disposed of by the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Farran, Original Side, Bombay High Court, on Tuesday last, in 
favour of the plaintiff who hall filed a suit against his mother-in-law to recover 
the dowery of his late wife furnishes an instance in point. According to the Parsi 
law of inheritance the husband is entitled on the death of his wife to all 
that was given to her as dowry, including the ornaments given her by her 
parents, whether she leaves an issue or not. Truely speaking, the children 
of the deceased, if she leaves any, ought to get what is left by her and the law 
requires to be amended to this effect. There is no provision in the law binding 
a Pärsi husband to make a provision for the children if after obtaining the 
ornaments of his deceased wife he marries again. It is also desirable that the law 
should be amended to the effect that the parents and not the husband of a wife 
dying childless should be held entitled to all the presents made by them to her. 
The remarks of the Honourable J udge, in connection with the case mentioned 
above, also clearly show that the Parsi law relating to the claim of the husband 
to the dowry of his deceased wife is extremely one-sided. 


44, The Sudhikar (82), in its issue of the 7th April, refers to the case ‘of 
murder of a woman at Rode in the Pen Taluka of 
A complaint against the the Koläba District, which is being enquired into, and 
S * of ig poral observes that it was very shameful that the local 
ee Police should have, as alleged, failed to take down 
the deposition of the woman “when she was brought to 
them by her brother soon after the grievous assault made on her which resulted 
in her death the nextday. Negligence on the part of a Chief Constable in such 
serious cases encourages, adds the paper, the badmdshis in their nefarious 
practices. The Chief Constable may have done good service hitherto, but his 
present inactivity and the consequent frequency of thefts many of which have 
remained untraced are due to the weakness brought on him by old age, and 
Government are to blame.for having kept the Chief. Constable still in service. 


Part II [— Legislation. 


45. The Mahrdlta (4), in its issue of the 8th April, writes Tue Bill to 
amend the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Acts, recently 

Comments 5 the ay e introduced into the Supreme Legislative Council: ‘by 
K Malet hate Aer the Honourable Mr. Lee-Warner, is a good illustration 
of how legislation is undertaken in this country on 

behalf of Government by its own officers. In the statement of objects and 
reasons of the present Bill we are told by the mover of the Bill that although 
the Bill is based upon the suggestions of the commission ap 8 to inquite into 
the working of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Ate fa th larger projects 
recommended by that commission have no hearit Bill. This is an im- 
baa admission, and we think that the nou offici al members as * ike thei 
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stand upon it by urging upon the notice of the Supreme Govern ment the necessity 
of giving effect to the larger administrative measures recommended by the 
commission for the Deccan districts before authorising the local Government 
to extend the Act to such districts or parts of the districts as the present Bill 
intends to do. The Deccan Agriculturists’ Commission made a number of 
recommendations which may be divided under three heads, first the provisions 
of the Act which may be extended to agriculturists throughout India, secondly, 
certain alterations which were recommended to be made in the ordinary law of 
the land, and thirdly, certain administrative measures, such as the suspension 
of tlie revenue demands as a matter of course during the famine years and the 
fixing of suitable dates for the payments of the revenue instalments which in 
the opinion of the Commission were necessary to be introduced in the Deccan to 
give adequate relief to the rayat. In a word the Commission freely acknowledged 
that the legislative reforms could not be complete without executive reforms, 
and that the rigidity of the present system of revenue required to be greatly 
modified in a province where rainfall was so uncertain. The Bombay Government 
in its letter to the Supreme Government, giving itsopinion on the recommendations 
of the Commission took exception to the recommendations of the commission re- 
garding the rigidity of the Bombay revenue system and the Honourable Mr. Lee- 
Warner was then Secretary to the Government of Bombay. But though 
the, local Government thus protested against the opinion of the Com- 
mission that a revenue system which aims at securing a fixed annual 
payments is unsuited ’’ to the Deccan, the Supreme Government did not accept 
this view, and it is said that Lord Lansdowne has left a minute behind 
approving of the recommendation of the Commission to moderate the rigour of 
the present revenue system. The Bombay Government so far as we know has 
not yet taken any steps to carry out this recommendation, and notwithstanding 
this delay or unwillingness on its part to grant relief to the rayat, the Honourable 
Mr. Lee- Warner is endeavouring to invest it with powers to extend the provi- 
sions of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act to such parts of a district as the 
local Government may deem fit. We do not know what to say of such a proce- 
dure. A Government that is so anxious to grant relief.to the rayat by extending 
the provisions of the Act, is itself unwilling to effect the administrative reforms 
which can be easily introduced by its own executive order; and we fail to. see 
why the supreme legislature should grant the powers asked for in this behalf 
without taking an assurance that the administrative measures recommended by 
the Commission would be introduced into the new districts simultaneously with 
the introduction of the Act. The legislature is not 4 tool in the hands of the 
Executive and where the executive Government endeavours to use it as such, it 
is the duty of every non-official member to protest against such abuse of the 
wers entrusted to the Legislative Council. The unwillingness and opposition 
of the Bombay Government to carry out the administrative reforms suggested 
by the Commission are notorious, and it is, highly inadvisable to invest it with 
powers to carry out only those recommendations of the Commission which its 
officers may like to enforce. It would be practically nullifying all the good 
that may come out of the Commission if such a course is adopted, and we trust 
that the Bombay non-official members of the Supreme Legislative Council will 
not fail in their duty to place before the Council all the facts in this connection. 
We hope to discuss the subject more fully in a future issue. (The Kesari (49) 
of the 10th April expresses the same sentiments.) _ 
46. The Poona Vaibhav (65), in its issue of the th April, says:—The 
condition of the agriculturists was already made miserable owing to the Forest 
Act and the heavy land assessment, and the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
has instead of improving their condition added to their difficulties by creating 
mutual distrust between them and the sdvkdrs. Notwithstanding this Govern- 
ment want to retain the Deccan Agriculturists’ Act in the alleged interests of 
the agriculturists. This shows Government have not least sympathy for the 
agriculturists! Instead of allowing the agriculturists free use of grazing lands 
and forest produce and reducing and fixing the land assessment permanently 
Government are thinking of extending the application of the Act throughow 
the presidency. The Anglo-Indian papers are in favour’ of this measure and 
have raised a cry against the Sävkärs calling them “Shylocks” and other 
disgusting names; but so long as Government will not make even a few 
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regard to matters above referred. to, there is no 


concéssions to agriculturists in 
ock suits Government more than to the 


doubt that the — mS th 
Sävkärs. 


47. In altuding 50 the ‘Ha to amen the Dea Agticultutists’ Relief Act, 
the Shit Shiviji (80) in its isse of the 6th’ April, says :—The present Act has 
already tied the moneh lendeh Hand and foot, but the Government is not 
satisfied with this and seem désifolis of cireumvent ng them the more. Since 
the authorities are under the impression that the existing Act has done ample 
good to the agriculturists, there would be no use in crying down tbe Bill. 
Considerable loss befalls the agriculturists in consequence of the stamp, the 
court fees and some other Acts. The court: fee stamp in suits filed under the 
Agriculturists’ Act has been reduced by that Act, but no appreciable relief has 
been granted to the agriculturists in consequence of other items of expenditure 
not being reduced. After a rayat once goes to a money-lender, both have to 
go to a court of justice, and then the burden of the entire costs falls on the rayat 
and he is hopelessly ruined. Thus Government more than a money-lender 
causes the poverty of the rayat. If Government really pities the agricultutist, 
the court fees should be reduced and other Acts unfavourable to his interests 
should be improved. 


Part Il 1l.— Education. 


48, The Dnydn Prakdsh ( 13) of the 12th April, in its English columns, 
} writes :—The Director of Public Instruction in Bengal 
Dieapproval oe circalar has issued a very objectionable circular ordering the 
D Bengal Head Masters of the several High Schools not to 
ordering the Head Masters Lok admit boys above 14 years to any of the classes below 
High Schools not to admit the fourth standard. There may arise a thousand and 
105 5 2 het. — ing 7001 > one reasons that may come in the way of a boy and 
standard. inder him from ‘finishing the rimary course of 

studies in the High Schcol before he is fourteen. Is 
he then to be punished for things and events, that he could not control? It is 
said that considerations of. discipline and morality. necessitated the issuing of such 
a circular. We grant that there may be certain considerations for and there may 
arise certain advantages from the circular, but are they greater than the disadvah- 
tages? We emphatically assert that they are not. We are sure that the disadvan- 
tages far outweigh the importance of the considerations and the advantages. To 
impose a disability about age, wishing to acquire knowledge is one of the worst 
things that a Director could do; and the wonder is that the Bengal Government 
has defended the thing. Never was such a thing heard before in “regard to age 
and that too the age from 14 years above as a disability to learn. If the lower 
classes in High Schools are to be closed to boys above 14, is the Director of Public 
Instruction in Bengal thinking of opening different classes for those boys in 
every High School F Tt he is , nobody need take any objection to this circular 
of his. The most remarkable thing in the circular, however, is that it makes 
an exception in the case of Muhammadan boys, of course on the tacitassumption 
that the Muhammadans are backward in education and need encouragement. 
We really have nothing to say against tlie Government taking measures to 
encourage the backward classes with regard to education. But when the Gov-. 
ernment show greater solicitude for the Muhammadans alone; we cannot but 
think that their reasdps for encouraging the Muhammadans are not exactly what 
they are stated to bey Whether rightly or wrongly we do not take upon ourselves 
to say, but the minds of the people are entertaining an idea that the Government 
show greater favour to the Muhammadans and invidious distinctions like the one 
made by the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal will certainly not fail to 
strengthen them in that belief. Are the Muhammadans the only class of 
people who are backward in point of education in India? Are there not many 
other communities who are equally—any and for that matter, much more 
backward in education than the Mubammadans? Who can deny, who dare 
deny, the existence of scores of communities in India who ‘have 73 not 
even à tithe of education that the uhammadans have received 525 And yet 
the Director of Public Instruction makes in his abominable circular a more 
“abominable exception in the case of Mahammadan boys alone. Why should 
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this be so? Why should all the officials be inclined to show greater favour. 


to the Muhammadans, and thus lend colour to the belief about the Govern- 


ment being partial to the Muhammadans, which is daily gaining ground 
in the Hindu mind. “Yet another thing. The Government of Bengal defended 
the Director’s circular on the ground that considerations of discipline and 
morality necessitated it. Are the Government of Bengal quite sure that the 
admission of big Muhammadan boys into the classes of tiny little Hindu boys 
of 14 and below is not calculated to come in the way of discipline and morality ? 
It will be very hard for anybody to convince us of that. We hope the other 
Presidencies will not follow this pernicious example laid down by the Director 
of Public Instruction in Bengal. [The Jaim-e-Jamshed (131), in its issue of 
the same date, expresses somewhat similar sentiments. ] 


PART IV. —AHunicipalities. 


49. The Jdm-e-Jamshed (131), in its issue of the 9th April, observes:— 

| We agree with the Honourable Mr. John Nugent, 
Alleged reasons for the Commissioner, S. D., in the remark made by 
unpopularity of local self. him in his recent report that local self-government 
has become so unpopular in the Bombay Presidency, 
that if the public were consulted Government 
would have to abolish half the number of existing municipalities; and it 
is so because the people enjoy the concession on a narrow basis with many 
unnecessary restrictions. Government have introduced the scheme of local 


Presidency. 


_ self-government in some places in such a manner as to make the concession 


a curse rather than a blessing. They have recently sanctioned at the recom- 
mendation of some Government officials at Surat an objectionable house- 
tax scheme which will hardly benefit the citizens. Municipal institutions 
have been granted to small towns, and instead of the greater portion of their 
revenue being spent on sanitary projects, it is mainly appropriated towards the 
cost of a heavy municipal establishment, primary education and medical relief, 
leaving only a small sum to be spent on sanitary improvements. How can 
local self-government be under circumstances a success? If the concession 
were made in a more liberal spirit and if the people got the necessary assistance 
from Government officers, its operation would be highly successful. Some Anglo- 
Indians want to make capital out of the remark made by Mr. Nugent, who is 
a friend of the Natives, but they will see that the Natives do not dislike the 
concession but disapprove the faulty principle on which it is granted. There 
are reasons to believe that Government officers do not heartily sympathise 
with Natives in the matter of this franchise. The Bill recently introduced into 
the Bengal Legislative Council to amend the Municipal Act of 1884 affords 
an instance in point. Among the several objectionable sections, against which 


the Natives of that Province have raised strong protests, one is to the effect that 


if a municipality is indifferent towards carrying out a sanitary measure 
suggested by Government, the latter can do it themselves and recover the cost 
from the municipality. Government ought to sympathise with and assist the 


people in-carrying out sanitary reforms, but not to enforce the bludgeon clause. 
We are glad that the Honourable Mr. Surendranäth Banerji was able to induce 


the Council to accept an amendment to the effect that Government should not 
enforce a sanitary measure if two-thirds or more of the Municipal Commissioners 
oppose it. [The Rdjyabhalkia (144), in its issue of the 10th April, observes that 
local self-government has become unpopular owing to Government officers 
carrying on the work high-handedly, causing bickerings between them and the 
elected members, approves of Mr. Banerji’s amendment, and says that it is 


worthy of being inserted in the Municipal Acts of other parts of India.] 


50. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 8th April, writes :— It is 
* | hard to say which of the two civic elections is the 
Approval of the appoint- better—Mr. Roughton’s as Chairman of the Standing 


ments of Mr. Roughton as Committee, or Mr. Dharamsi’s as President of the 


Chai N 1 th ö di 0 * 9 91 * : . 
Contes and Me Die Corporation. Both are independent citizens and tried 


ramsi as President of the friends of the people. Both of them try to represent 


Bombay Municipal Corpora- the popular sides of questions before them. The 
tion. public at large, therefore, will rejoice at the election 
of both. We may add that Mr, Roughton, as an 


‘placed upon.a more satisfactory footing. 


i J 


Englishman, has had subtler influences to withstand, greater difficulties to 
contend against. All the greater honour to him for the stand he generally takes. 
Of Mr. Dharamsi also it may be said that he has won the confidence: of the 
entire public—which is a greater honour than any our little great men are 
hankering for. (Several other papers of the week notice these two elections 
with approval.) F 


51. The Phenix (5), in its issue of the IIth April, writes: —In the 
Official reviews of the Municipalities of Sind, tlie first 
place is naturally given to the Karachi Municipality. 
It is the only Municipality in the Province which has 
a non-official President and of which the administra- 
tion can be considered self-governing. The praise in general is doubtless well 
merited, and we wish we could join in commending the financial administration 
of the Municipality. But the fact is that since the appointment of a non-official 
President the financial administration of the Municipality. has been anything 
but a sound one. ‘Although the income has largely increased, the expenditure 
has outgrown all reasonable bounds, till a state of things has arrived when the 
Municipality find it difficult to meet the ordinary expenditure without taxing 
to the utmost all their resources. The ambitiousness of the Municipality has 
been the chief cause of this rapid growth of expenditure. Although the-income 
is merely a fraction of that of the great presidency towns, the Municipality of 
Karachi has steadily aspired to maintain an establishment. and incur other 
expenditure on the same scale. as the great Municipalities of Bombay and 
Calcutta. The result has been that the Karächi Municipality has incurred 
expenditure which is unknown even in Calcutta and Bombay. There is no 
Municipality in India which maintains a zoological garden entirely at its own 
expense. The Karächi Municipality maintains not only a zoological garden but 
a museum, hospitals, libraries, pleasure gardens, primary and higher education 
and almost every other institution which in other places is maintained 
either by private enterprise, private benefaction or State aid. It has now 
become quite impossible for the Karachi Municipality to discharge properly the 
true functions of a Municipality, viz., to effect improvements in roads, lighting, 
conservancy, &c. If the amount, which has been spent on gardens and in 
subsidising various institutions, had been spent upon the town itself, Karachi 
would have been much more pleasant to look at than it is now. We could have 
wider and better watered and better lighted streets, the conservancy of the town 
could have been improved, and. institutions of real usefulness could have been 
established, The Municipality undertook some years ago—we forget how long 
ago—to construct a women’s hospital, and contributions to the extent of nearly 
Rs. 20,000 have been promised. Mun 
exchequer no such hospital is likely to be established until the finances are 
While, therefore, the Municipality 
can afford to maintain an extensive zoological collection it can do nothing to 
afford medical relief to the women of Karachi. The Municipality of Hyderabad, 
with its limited income, has already established a women’s hospital, and is 
affording relief to hundreds of women. If real usefulness and thoughtful bene- 


Remarks on the financial 
administration of the Karachi 
Municipality. : 


ficence are the measure to judge the success of a Municipality, then we doubt 
whether the Karächi Municipality is deserving of more praise than the other 


with its annual budget esti- 


Municipalities in Sind. | 
52, The Broach Mitra (112), in its issue of the 11th April, regrets-that the 
local Municipality unlike: many other city Munici- 
palities does not lay before the public its annual 
budget estimates through the newspapers, that some 
energetic elected members take some interest in the 
discussion on the budget estimates, and oppose the 
F toe ey high-handed policy of some official members -who 
prepare them, but do not succeed in carrying their point owing to the majority 


A request to the Broach 
Municipality in connection. 


mates and the tenders for 
contracts invited by it. 


of the latter, says that if the estimates are-published in the local papers some 
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time previous to their discussion by the corporation it w ill do great good, and 
recommends that tenders for Municipal contracts should be invited by means 


of advertisements in the local and other newspapers. U2 BS 
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But for want of funds in the Municipal 
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Administration of the Cam- . ö ; ' A 
bay State by Réo Babédur of the paramount power in the internal affairs of a 
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Part V. Native States. 5 


53. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 8th April, writes: —-Notlling 
nnn... wanting to make the ceremony grand and imposing 
4 chu Cbhstrapati of except perhaps the dimensions of the Hall which 


‘Kolhapur and tho speeches proved to be too small for such an occasion. Lord 


made by His Excellency Lord Harris’ speech was statesmanlike and instructive. 
Harris and His Highness the His Excellency first remarked that he was fortunate 
Mahiréja on the occasion. = iin that it had fallen to him as Governor to invest 
His Highness with the powers of administration of this State and thus to confirm 
the pledge of the British Government. given at the time when it selected him 
to succeed to the throne that has descended to him and his ancestors from the 


immortal Shivaji. Lord Harris then took a review of the incidents since the 


date of His Highness’ adoption, of how the Government had taken care of the 
Mahäräja's education and culture, and of how during his minority affairs were 


mauaged. The Mah4rdja must indeed thank the British Government for 


having delivered the State to him in such an improved condition. Some of 
the vexed questions as to doubtful rights have been finally settled and adjudi- 
cated upon by the Secretary of State, while the capital town has been joined 
to the rest of the country by a railway, thus giving a sure impetus to commerce, 
though-as an investment this has not been directly beneficial to His Highness, 


Lord Harris made a fitting allusion to the travels of His Highness which have 


added considerably to the knowledge of the Maharaja by bringing to his 
notice the various systems of administration. The advice of His Excellency 
to the Mahardjah to make a judicious selection of officers and not to yield to any 
influence that might be brought to bear on him was very saiutary. ‘The reply of the 
Mahérdja was conceived in good taste and sound judgment. We are all glad to see 
that the Mahäräja fully realizes the high sense of the responsibility that his posi- 
tion involves, and we hope to find him fully equaltoit. Some of the reforms have 
been already introduced in the State, and we think it is easier for the Mahdrdja 
to make further progress on the same lines though we are quite prepared to wait 
for some time until His Highness, as he himself remarked in his reply to the ad- 
dress of the Poona Sirvajanik Sabha, examines the situation for himself and arrives 
at his own conclusions. The State has been handed over to him in a prosperous 


condition, and it should not be difficult to make it a model of administration to 


other Native States. Kolhapur already commands respect and veneration as 
the only relic of the kingdom established by the immortal Shivaji, and if it can 
show a highly developed system of administration, it is sure to serve as an 
example to all other States. We therefore all heartily wish the Mahäräja full 
energy and long life to carry out his noble aims. [Several other newspapers of 
the week devote much of their space to an account of the installation cere- 
mony, and express similar sentiments. | 


54. The Rdjyabhakta (144), in its issue of the 10th April, observes :— 


Complaints about the mismanagement of the State 


Alleged high-handedness of Hyderabad (Deccan) have not yet ceased. There 


of the Prime Minister of the lre n . a . 
„ have already been notorious cases like the diamond 


1 ; 
aud a request to Government Càse, Mehdi Hasan's case, and some others, but the 


in tho matter. case that has recently come to light is very oppressive. 


There is an old and unused mosque close to the Hindu 
temple of Sitäräm at Hyderabad. We had heard some time ago that some 
mischief-making persons intended to rebuild the mosque in the present excited 
times, and now we hear that the local authorities have supported their action. 
This has caused fresh excitement among the Hindus, and we cannot conceive 
the consequences. The temple belongs to a Märwäri gentleman who by order 
of the Prime Minister has been driven away from his house. He has gone to 
Secunderabad, memorialized Government for redress, engaged an able pleader 
and filed a suit for rupees two lakhs and a half against the State. It was not 
right of the State authorities to have thus tyrannized over the Märwäri, and we 


ramount power in India, and it isa b 


A, é I ot on their administration that a Native 
Chief should thus oppress his subjects. | ei Fg hares | 


55. The Gujarat Darpan (100) of the 12th April, in its English columns, . 


writes :—If there was a case in which the interference 


one. The Government of Bombay has saved Cambay 
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request Government to take due rte 5 in the matter. Government are tlie 


- — — — a 


ednttibuted much is the development of the ne 
The Government of Bombay may well be congratulated 
sent to} restore order at Cambay, and the selection of RAO Bahadur Keshavlél 
Hir4lal, a tried and trusted officer of Government, p 
always to be admired, an exemplary purity of mi 
extrabrdinar | abilities: and inexhaustible energy, 
rang any 


and integer 
will pricy 


to all eee of t jobbery a 3 With him tried and e merit i is 
the sole key to advancement. The local talents are utilized as far as praoti- 


cable. Government having once established a sound administration at Cambay, 
is 
it is necessary. that RAO Bahddur Keshavlal Hir4l4l should not be made to 
revert. to his old post. Government should be committing a very fatal mistake 
in consenting to the Rao Bahddur’s reversion. On the 10 late Dit must impress 
on the Naväb the advisiability of his retention. The late Divan used to get 


Rs. 1, 200 per mensem. Rao Bahadur Kesbavläl is paid only Rs. 800; and he 
should therefore be induced to stay for at least five years more ona higher 


It is now high time that both the Government of Bombay and His 


Higher, the Nav&b recognize the services of RAO Bahddur Keshavidl Hirilai f 


in some substantial shape. 
56. The K. aichha Samdchdr (182) of the 9th April, in u its En glich N 


“Alleged mismanagement i in 


the Cutch State. a shrewd observer might possibl lay much of the 


— of mismanagement at the door of His Highness 


the Réo. And yet though neither an ignoramus, a sloth, nor a aytiarite, the 


Rao has not succeeded in being to his people what they have always wished. 
bim to be—a ruler who would actively look after their welfare, who would 
in grave matters be a staunch protector of theirs ; in a word, who would make 
himself an efficient governor of the kingdom. But he has been peculiarly 
circumstanced as we have said before. Some of those to whom was committed 


the immediate charge of the education of His Highness, appear to. have 


N impressed upon him that the direct looking after the affairs of 


the State by His Highness was not at all needful, was, in fact, somewhat infra 


dig. We have repeatedly shown up in our columns the incompetence of Cutch 
officials and the mismanagement of affairs that results therefrom. We think, 
under these circumstances, an obligation rests upon the Cutchi population 
of Bombay. That community has never lacked in intelligence or courage, and 
it is time that some of the more public-spirited members “of it bestirred them- 
selves to form an influential association, such whose representations of well-ascer- 
tained, grievances of their fellow-countrymen in Cutch might be expected to 
directly reach His Highness the Räo, without being intercepted by any 
underlings. His Highness has never beon wanting in cordial good will for 
his loyal subjects sa | sympathy with their welfare. And any representations 
from an influential body o Cutehis and their Tae would soon disillusion 
the Gujarati officials arf might possibly be 4 uming themselves upon having kept 

the Rao in political swaddling-clothes k our suggestion is acted upon, we 
may ex the nuisance of incompetent and mismana 


ging officialdom very 
much lessened, and our province brought up along the lines of other enlightened 
Native States. Within a measurable distance of time we might see our Native 
lace suffering less from a plethora of judges and magistrates who: do precious 
ittle of judicial or magisterial work; from a public works department: which 
constructs no visible publie works; and from a police foree which comes never 


within fighti — — of the Bahfrwatias! On the other hand, we miglit 
expect: to see 7 tes Priv je Seeretaries, whose private expenses, now od Widitum, 
are no more def se snd ba ew treasury ; Divéns who no more put up tin 
with ‘ 2 ugs; . wrig ights who Dns, more : 


e more evade 
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Sone it plata el 
8, and 


responsible for its continuance ; and for the stability of the administration. 


writes: — Looking at the state of affairs at Cutch even 


“o> a 


30 


— ho ub More send W every: occasion to; obtain, cashr- 
te from ‘poor follis:!:: I our suggestion: is acted: upon, all. Outeh will 
upon a new era, but is there: the Cutchia: of Bombay, the neces. 
a —— of public spirit and of — — 
7. The same news preves of the recent transfer Wen one place-to- 
Remarks the recent "aii 2 penn 2 1 
pha with the ex on t r. an 
n tReet ad teof Méndvi, to Bhuj,as Assistant NydyAdhish,, 
and that ofthe Nydydédhish. of Anjar to Mudra, who: 
made themselves unpopular at the former places, and observes :—-Mr. Himatiélisa 
near relation of Divän Bahédur Manibbéi Jasbhäi, who. * him a clerk’s place 
during his pirate of the: Cutch State. He was soon appointed Manager: 
of the Palanswén Jagir on promotion, but in his new post he made himself 
unpopular. When several complaints were received against his unjust acts, he: 
was transferred again on promotion to Abdasa as a First Class Judge, whence’ 
he was sent to Mandvi as Magistrate, when several complaints were made against 
him. Tou complaints were made about his oppression and two inhabitants of: 
Mandvi memorialized His Highness the RAO about his corrupt practices. The 
Police. Commissioner and an Assistant Nyäyadhish of the Varista High Court: 
were deputed to.enquire into the matter, but they are said to have tried to hush 
up the matter. 


58. The Kdthidwdr Times (3) of the 11th April, in its English columns, 
writes :— News has reached us that an encounter took 
bhi tla, ome Blancs bass night near te! tank in the 1 81 of Dhrumat 
* „% under Dhrangadhra ween a party o police under Mr. 
e Souter and Juma Gund's gang of dacoits, with the result 
arresting. two. others. of his that Juma Gund and three df his gang were killed and 
gang: | = two others have: been arrested. Four of. the Dhrän- 
gadhra Police—a Dafedär, a Päghi, and two Jats were 
also killed. Mr. Souter i is to be congratulated upon having rid the country of 
this notorious ** There was a reward’ offered by the bye of Rs. 2,000 for 
uma 


the capture of Gund. 


59. A correspondent of the Gujardt Darpan (100), in its issue ot the Sth 
April, observes :—There were some signs of a distur- 
A disturbance between the bance breaking out between the Hindus and Muham- 
123 1 State, 2 madans at Amreli in the Baroda State during the late 
a g Foli holidays, but, owing to the timely precautions 
taken by Mr. Dali, the Judge, and Colonel Ferris, 
Assistant Political Agent, in the absence of Captain Basti Sinhd and other officers, 
it was averted, and necessary measures have been adopted for preserving peace 
in future. Notwithstanding this if the Muhammadans cause disturbance on 
flimsy grounds there will be no help for it. The Hindus being of a quiet and 
timid nature have passed over the conduct of the Muhammadans, who recently 
carried their religious processions earlier than the hour fixed for the purpose by 
the late Sir T. Médhavréo, and who inconvenienced the Hindu passengers by 
erecting a large Mandap in the market, !eaving very little space fer the people 
to pass, and who have departed from the old practice of slaughtering animals 
outside the town. It is to be hoped that the Muhammadans will live ele lly 
with their Hindu brethren as hithertofore. 


60, A correspondent of the Baroda Futsal (190), i in ite i issue of the Sth 
April, observes :—Loud complaints are heard about 

„ the frequent occurrence of robberies and murders in 
division of the Baroda State. the Pädra Sub-division of the Baroda State, and owing 
to numerous highway. robberies having heen. com- 


mitted on the. road between Pädra and Baroda, since its recent opening, people 
are afraid of going over that road after sunset, but it is to be r ne that the 
State authorities have not yet taken due steps in the matter. The paper then 


gives partioulars of six robberies committed recently in some of which the autho- 
rities have yet to bring the offenders to book. 


ATMA RAM V. PATKER, 
Acting: Reporter on fhe Nele E 

Office. of the Reporter on the Native Prose, 
den Seoretariat, Bombay, 17th Aprit 1894. 
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* The Prowl Sindhu (1) of the bth 4 ril, in its English columns; 
writes :—The Pröpchtian that no erer can 
Remarks on His Excel. bind its successor, stated so broadly b His Excellency 
lency Lord Eigin's recent the Viceroy, can never possibly be correct. Do 
observations in connection 

with the Famine Insurance the promises of governments hold the same ig as 
Fund. the vows of lovers, and are made often to be merely 
broken? Is. everything said and done sys ae a 

matter of expediency with no ulterior consequences than those of merely ti 
over the difficulty at the time? If it be so, then the Magna Charta of India 
and for the matter of that, that of England, may be abrogated at any moment. 
The permanent settlement of Bengal may be made to ‘disappear a mere 
stroke of the pen. We cannot believe that His Excellency meant all that his 
words convey. We have no doubt His Excellency makes a sharp distinction 
between pledges and mere declarations, and holds as we do that the former are 
inviolable and sacred, while the latter may be modified or even annulled as 


occasion requires. The Famine Insurance Fund was pledged to be spent in a 


particular manner. It was created under peculiar circumstances, and besides 
being very beneficent in its inception, and necessary on account of the somewhat 
special conditions of India, it had acquired a sort of special sanctity of a 
gracious boon conferred by Her Majesty's Government, soon after the assum 
tion of high title by Her Majesty. It partook of the nature of what in 
India is called a Prasannaddna or gift made in the moment. of great joy by 4 
Prince. It never ought to have been touched. It is a great pity this budget 


came on for discussion, soon after the arrival of our new Viceroy. Inall human 


probability, he had no time to study and take into his consideration all the 
conflicting views entertained on the matter. 7 


2. Referring to the declaration recently made by Sir A. MacDonald 
| in reply to a question put by the Honourable Mr. 
Revision Settlement in Chitnavis, that the Government of India i is not pre- 
ene ebenen en. pared to. reopen the question of permanent hott “or 
a i Ke of the land revenue in the Ochtrul Fre Provinces, the 
ment in the rates of assess- Varhdd (Berär) Samdchdr (8) of the aue Kin fa ita 
mens _. -Engtish columns, observes :—This flat 
a death-blom to a ‘proposal of the! National. 
on the same subject. Wherever there is a revisional survey and a nem 
ment of the enhanced land-tax, there is the general and load aka for 
assessments of the land. The same is the case with Berär. We are sorry 
fifty per cent. of our hopes are scattered to the wind by the perusal of the above 
soe Some pro of thé local Government await th 8 of the Nu f 
Berdr has two dangers to fight with. The first: of 2 
people must be . to face. The t 
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almost unbearable enhancements in the old rates of assessment. The Berär 
Sarvajauik Sabha has well advertised’ the evils of over-taxation upon the land- 
— — We would only wish that the Government would carefully 4 
Mr. Plowdan has already the approach of the en 

5 of the Government demand in his 1 Administration Report. The dearest 
interests of the people are at stake and the prosperity of the whole province 
trembles in the balance. Let us hope, however, for the best. We must agitate 
the matter until we get the object. If no ent settlement be possible 


the only request of the people is that the enhancements should be. just, right 
and acceptable. 


8. Referring to the rules published in a recent number of the Bengal 
overnment Gazette, regarding‘ appointments in the 

Pe Book proce 8 Subordinate Branch of the Judicial Service in the 
ublished by the Bengal Presidency, the Vaidarbha (2) of the 7th April, in its 


jovernment, regarding ap- English columns, writes:—Can Berar ever hope to 


pointments in the dale have rules on some such lines and to have competent 
— — of the Judicial officers like these for its Judicial Department? We 
think not at least in the near future. We have got 
rules with a hundred defects here and there, and those rules too are not properly 
obeyed—more 
(i. e. Extra Assistant Commissioners and Assistant Commissioners) are men, whose 
knowledge of law does not extend beyond that of the simple Criminal and 
Civil Law and Procedure. In several instances their knowledge does not go 
even so far. Even boys fresh from school are sometimes called to occupy the 
Bench and dispense justice—which should better be called injustice, for they can- 
not dispense justice in the absence of knowledge of law. Such incompetent 
men are appointed as Judges in our Province, not because competent men 
could not be found, but because our administration does not want them. It 
refers raw, uneducated men to persons who have received an educational and 
ie egal training. If the administration were to notify to-morrow that places of 
Extra Assistant Commissioners and Assistant Commissioners will be given only 
to Law graduates of the University, it will get men in the Province itself. Not 
outsiders, but those who were educated in the Province itself. But where is such 
a liberality of views on the part of our administration? We understand why 
our officers have a predilection forraw andincompetent men. Indeed we regret 
that our officers should evince such narrow views, and disregard the real interests 
of the people. 


4. The same newspaper says :—Although the income of the Province of 
Berar has nearly doubled and the educational wants of 
Alleged disproportion be- the people have enormously increased during the last 
Hage diese educational grant 28 years, the educational grant has not only not been 
or the Province of Berar and 
the income and educational increased, but has been reduced by ten thousand rupees. 
wants of the Province. A reduction i in the salaries of school-masters not bei 
sufficient to make up the deficiency in the t the 
fees have been much increased, and the people have been made to bear the 
burden of a large share of middle class education. We hope, Government will 


consider the matter and increase the grant as it is evidently unjust not to do so. 


5. The Varhdd (Berdr) Samdchdr (3) of the 9th April, in its English 
columns, writes :—Monday last was a day of national 
Istallation of His Highness rejoicings in the whole of Mahäräshtra. His Excel- 


. of lency Lord Harris the Governor of Bombay in- 


of national rejoicing. stalled the young prince of Kolh4pur on the throne 
of his ancestors. We are extremely delighted to find 
that the Government of India has so nobly fulfilled its pledge to retain the 


State of Kolhäpur in all its grandeur, and the old historie principality of the 
Maräthas has got a sharp, competent and youthful ruler after a long series of years. 
This State is the only remnant of the vast Mardtha dominions, and it is a matter 
of pleasure and pride that a scion is brought to the throne to represent 57 line af 
Shivaji, the great Founder of the Maratha kingdom. 


ATMARA“M V. PATKER, 


Acting ee on the 9 Hative Press, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 17th * 1804, Lok OF Ferse 
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: Corporators and the Natives in gene ce... ia 


Part VI.—Native States — 
Baroda: The administration of the — State considered unsatis 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals 


(For the week eu 216 April 1894.) 


| 


. 


Names of Newspapers. | Place of publication. ek Ratton, a 


| 
{ 
| ENGLISH. 


The Bombay East Indian 527 Bombay ae Weekly ... 

3 Indian 8 tor. eee eee * Do. Do. fee 

Kathidwar Times +7 : j : 82 eee 
Mahratta .. ioe eee ; P : . Vea 


Phoenix eee i .| Bi-weekly 
Quarterly J ournal of the Poona Sérva- 


janik Sabha . 505 * | Quarter! 
Sind Times eee ove aes Bi-weekly 


Young India 0 * Weekly 


60K 
«BES 83888 


ANdLo-MAAATRI. 


The Bodh Sudhékar ... . a Weekly p00 
Din Bandhu see 50 | Do. 
Dnyän Chakshu ‘i a 5 se Do. 
Dnyanodaya ‘ | 00 | Do. 
Dnyän Prakésh ... . : ve Bi-Weekly 
‘Hitopadeshak ... —... 5 „Weekly 
Indu Prakash . Do. 
Mautri eee eee ° e _ee8 ee ee . 6 Do. eee 


Native Opivion ... 60 : hae 
Prabhakar 400 | fd vate a Weekly 
. * bee 


* 
D 


85 


882 


8888888 8 


Ramdas ... 
Shetkarydncha Kaivari . ee 
Subodh Patrika .. coe 
Sudhärak 0 ike 
Vartahar ... 25 


rs 


Marirut. 


The Arunoday& — 
A'ryavart 50 . os 0 lia... 
Bakul ; 8 Ratndgiri , 
Belgaum Samächär 5 10 oa —— 
Chandanshu son 0 a le 
Chandrakaént ... ase . ..| Chi odi 
Chandrodaya ... sae 5 ...| Chiplun 
Chikitsak... pee . or eo 
Chitrs "gupta 5 se 4 J Karäd . 
Daivndnya Mitra . Bombay 
Daivadnya Samachér ... ne Do. 
Dakshin Vritt ... jes 6 „E olhäpur 
Dhärwär Vritt ... 8 Dhärwär 
Les! bg Dip 1 

nyan eee 
Sake Labari os see 
Gulbur 1 sp 
Hindu Punch. 2 
Jagndd = Gazette 05 aes ing 
ars oe si ..| Ahme ar 

Jagad-hitechebhu ‘ee . Poona ., sis 
J.gatsamächär on ..| Thana ... ee rs 
r ee .| Sholépur ot an 
Karmanuk * 0 . Poona.. Do. 
Keral Kokil _... pea Bombay . hed Monthly. 
Kesari_... .| Poona... pe Weekly 
Khändesh Chitragupta .. | Do, 
Khändesh Vaibhav... , a 
Khara Prak är : 5 . 5 ag 
Kumtha Vritt ... see : 0 3 .| Weekl 
Mahäräshtra Kokil is N wa Month iy. * 
Mahfréshtra Mitra 6 . ; Weekly * 
Mahäräshtra Vritt ie ioe 4 
Moda Vritt ive . i 

Mumbai Vaibhav 
Nagar Samächär . 
Nasik Vritt 8 
N r 8 Vaibhav ves 


rrerrrvrrvrr Err 


„SS 


een. 


Names of Newspapers. 


. 32-33 2 8 een 


Mara TRI—continued. 


4 The Saddharmadip 5 


ee ‘eee eee 


oe ooo 
Nirnays 
Saty& Prakash ... 
Satya Sadan ves 
Satys Shodhak 


| Shel ur Saméchér 


Shri Shivaji 


. Shubh Suchak 


Sudhakar 
Sumant and Satys Sudha 
Tukér4m eee. oe 
Udyogavriddhé .. ii 
Vanapriya... aoe — 
1 oo 7 ove tat 

en ritt ace 
Viehr Sacre 500 

ichar yo 
Vidushak .. ve ae 
— 4 Vilés — ae 

l 
Tiridb B. Dnyän Vist är 
Vrittadhära * 
Vrittas ür ats 
Vritt Sudha... 1 
Vy4péri ... * cee 


Ane.o-GuJARA TI. 


The Gujardét Darpan .. ne 


„ Gujarati 

172 Gafarät Mit 

„ Kaiser-e-Hind 

„ Käthiäwär News... 

„ Suryi Prakäsh 

GoARA TI. 

The — Times 

99 new eee 

„ Akhbäre Sod 

„ A’ry& Dharm Prak äs 

„ Phim Sen * 

„ Bombay Samäch ir 

„ Broach Mitr’... 

„ Broach Samächär 

„ Buddhi Prakésh ... 5 

„ Cambay Gazette ose 

„ Chénak ... i eee 

» Chandra ... * 

„ Darbär Patrika ... sins 

„ Deshi Mitra “pe — 

„ Din Mani 1 

„ Dnyän Darshan 

„ Dnyän Sudha 

„ Dnyän Vardbak . see 

„ Fur sad “ee io 

„ Gap Sap eee 8 

„ Gul Afshän 

„ Hindi Punch . 5 

„ Hindusthän . oa 

„ Hitechchhu “ati wi 

„ Jain Patrika ‘a 

„ J4m-e-Jamshed ... 

„ Kachha Samachar nee 

„ Kaira Khetiwddi Patra ... 

„ Kaira Vartaméa ... ‘ia 

„ Käm Dhenu oe 1 

„ Kasid-e- Mumbai. ‘ne 

„ Kathidwdr Times... sag 

„ Kelavni ... ove 

„ Madhur Vachan * 

„ Nure Elam „ oan 

„ Nyäyadarshak 

97 5 Prai a Mitra eee eee 

» Praja Pokér 


Räjyabhakti 


f Kérwér 
Ahmednagar ... 


Poona ... 


Chikodi 

Bombay 

.| Vengurla 
.| Dhérw&r 
| Baroda... 
-| Kolh4pur 
.| Shéhépur 


..| Bombay 


Do. 


.| Dhér ... 


oil OE sss 
..| Satara ... 


. Poona... 


Surat ... 
Bombay 


Surat. 


ove Bombay 
a oo” 


oe 


— Surat . 


Cambay 
Surat ... 
Do. 


Ahmedabad 2 


Ahmedabad ... 


Surat 


-| Broach... 
.... Ahmedabad ... 
.| Bombay 


— 


al 


* 


. Bi-weekly 
Weekly 


Do. 
Do. 


a Bi-weekly 


Weekly 


Weekly 
Monthly 
Daily 


, * se 
| Weekly .. 


Daily 
Weekly . 
Do. 


; Monthly ... 
.| Fortni htly 
Monthly 


‘ Fortni htly 
Ree 
Weekly 


Do. 
Do. 


a Fortnightly 


1 2 
we ly . 
ee Monthly ... 


Weekl 


eee 


Names of Newspapers. 


GusaRa’'TI—continued. 


The Stri Mitra eee ses 
| „ Surat Akhbér ... : 
„ Svadesh Bandhu... ... 
» Udichya Hitechchhu Patra 
„ Vartamän Tatva Darshak 
„ Vidya Mitra 0. ove 


ANGLO-KA'NARESE. 
The Hubli Patri ee . b 
„ Kannada Suvarte 500 eee oe 
ENGLISH, MARATHI AND KANARRSR. 
The Karnätak Patraé ... 
„ Räjahansa eee 
| Ka'n ARESE. 

The Chandroday& ioe 0 : ...| Dharwar 
Karnitak Vaibhav 60 we .| Bijdpur 
Karnadtak Vritt ... ‘oi oe Dharwar 
Lokk Bandhu vs N 
Rasik Ranjini_... 

Satya Vritt eee 
MaRa'THI AND Ka'NARBSE. 


The Chandrika vii 
» Shri Siddheshvar 


Hi Di. 


The Bhérata Bhrata ... eve 
„ Bhäsha Bhushan... sot 
» Bombay Baipar Sindhu 
„ Ratnaprakäsh Ratlam 


; ENGLIsH AND Urpv 
The Muslim Herald 
Urpu. 


Ihe Akhbäre Ratan Prakdsh Ratl4dm 
Alam Aphroz Bambai ... — 
Charkhari Ak)hbér 4 ae 
Dhar State Gazette * was 
Eh-ti-shamul Akhbär Jhowra ... 
Gwalior Gazette ... om 5 
India Gazette dai 
Khair Khah a miei 
Kushful Akhbér... 
Muin-ul-Mulk 
Vakil Islam 
Zab än 


PERSIAN. 


The Iklil eee vee es - 
„ Kowkabe Nasseri eee on 


Exolisn, Man“ Tul ann Hint. 

The Pandit eve : 

Exdrisn, Mara’THI AND GusaBa'TI. 
The Baroda Vatsal _,.. 5 
„ Shri Sxyfji Vijay 2 

MARA’THI AND GUJARATI. 
The Chandra Shekhar ... 15 5 Baroda 
SINDI. 


The Mdawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi ...| Kardéchi | 
„ Muin-ul-Isl4m... . 10 „ ies 5 
„ Prabhat ... ‘ss sie wi ..| Hyderabad (Sind) 
„ Sind Sudhär oe 5 aa Karachi pe “s 


| ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 

O Anglo- Lusitano * ir . Bombay 
PorTUGUESE-KONKANI. | 

he Luso-Concanim ...  .. . . Bombay _.. „ Weekly t 


Votes. —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads, 


which are printed in italics. | 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News. 
paper in the above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


O. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the seme as that adopted in the 
Official Spelling List of the Bembay vd One peculiar feature of this system is that when the — a @ 
or d) is the last letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short a (A u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 
never at the ome of 2 This rule has 12 — ene except ee when the cag aa to be 
absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as runodaya or the well-known Mitra, printed 
with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, at is d 


Parr I —Politi¢s and the Public’ 4 dn i 


1. Ta a leader, headed, „ Is’ thie” Anarchy ‘aid Tummlt F the Poona 
eee anarchy, and tumult vue mae N e dee e nit : 
ia. eee rayats found that then ‘could’ not pay it 

En | at a certain place. In order to disperse 

the suthorities fired upon them, Killing some. This carnage 1. : 
oceurred, but for the empowering of the police by our werd Govéeiitidit by’ 
a new legal act to open fire on unarmed subjects. We believe that in no country 
of the world except India does a law exist authorizing the police to kill unarmed 
people by firing shots at them.  Injalluding to the Act to amend the Code of Ori- 
minal Procedure in respect of unlawful assemblies, the Vaibhav then remarks :-— 
This act is written not with pen and ink but in poison with the point of a sword, 
It has made over the jreputation, wealth and lives of the people to the tender 
mercies of the police. We do not know the difficulties that induced Government. 
to pass this act. This act provides punishment for those who would not give 
information to the police about unlawful assemblies, and the law already punishes 
those who give false information; thus the police now possesses the extensive 
power of having any person thrown into a prison at any time it likes. We do- 
not know what sort of fatuity has induced our merciful and just Govern - 
ment to pass such oppressive and unjust laws. The riots at Yeola, in the 
N.-W. Provinces, at Bombay and in Assam occurred through the mistakes, 
fault or misapprehension of Government officials, and their blame lies on 
Government; and if Government fails to make a! propriate changes in the 
administration, we do not know how serious would these riots grow and how 
would the poor people fare: In connection with the Hindu-Muhammadan 
riots the minds of the Hindus and Muhammadans have not become so much. 
prejudiced against each other as the minds of the Pp le have it seems bécome 
2 rejudiced against Government; and we are sorry that this should occur. In 

e Bombay riots many Government officials were wounded at the hands of the’ 
Muhammadans, by whom alone they were attacked. In the Yeola riots also 
Government officials were attacked by the Muhammadans rioters. Not- 
withstanding this Government officials have become partial to them and 
persecute the Hindus: this may be attributed either to the fear enter- 
tained by Government of being beaten by the Muhammadans or to intentional 
partiality. As these attacks on Government officials were not made purposely, 
they might not be called anarchy and tumult by some persons, but we can 
quote one or two instances of direct attacks on Government officials. Since 
last year a dispute has arisen between the Shias and Sunis of the district 
of Gaya, in connection with certain rights. Mr. Forbes, the Commissioner of 
that district, visited Gaya with the object of settling the dispute ; on the 
Muhammadans learning the object of his visit, they collected in large numbers 
and surrounded his carriage. On Mr. Forbes’ thinking that they intended to 
attack him, he became afraid of them and at once told them that the intentions 
of Government, were not different from those of the Muhammadans, and thus 
avoided the threatened danger. The she’ peopl thing is that Government issued 
orders according to the wishes of the e whe threatened the attack on 
Mr. Forbes. Does not this mean that might i is right ? This threatened attack was 
in a street. There is an instance of au attack having been threatened upon a 
judicial officer: At Gaya while a Muhammadan witness was being examined 
before the Subordinate Judge, Babu Brijmohan Prasad, the Muhammadans in 
Court threatened to attack ‘the Subordinate Judge. Would we be wes. if we 
called such attacks on seats of justice anarchy and tumult ? 


2. A correspondent of the Kdside Mumbai (186), in its issue of the 20th 

: April, observes :— While I was once g by the 
. J * Sct 2 Kasarnil Barracks, Oairo, I a Bach uo about 
po 2 s“ 18 years old sling a stone at an 
ne hab the ela much that it bled: Leere 
the lad why he did this and was told that the Tbedir wished for tho destruction 
of all Englishmen; The Khediv does not return the ner pty le 

and other high officials, and the Arab ee are taught to abuse | 


| oon 282—3 
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* 


3. In alluding to a diversion of the Famine Relief Fund, the Poona Vaibhav 
rom (8), in its issue of the 15th April, says:—If a person 
Government severely on. commits breach of faith, the man affected by it 


ee gd tbs erent carries. his complaint to Government; but if Govern- 


nih. ‘ai iat ment commits such breach to whom is the complaint 
to be carried? We intrusted the relief fund to Government not that it should be 
swallowed up by it. In uence of deceit practised by Government officials 
in this matter, if anybody calls hereafter our pious Government treacherous, 
appropriator of a deposit, breaker of promises and sinful, shall we not be obliged 
to down our heads with shame? We hope the people of England will 
save us from such an infliction. 1 7 0 


4. The Dnydn Prakdsh (13) of the 16th April, in its English columns, 
writes: Amongst the strange speeches that were delivered by the official members 
of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, there is none that surpasses in impudence 
the one delivered by Sir Charles Elliot, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. Sir 
Charles is notoriously known for his knack at playing mischief and doing 
everything that will be disadvantageous to the people of India and talking sense- 
lessly. But in the exhibition of this wonderful knack that he made in his 
speech upon the budget question, it is evident that he has surpassed himself. The 
kind advice which he has gratuitously given to the Viceroy, as regards effacing 
the unfortunate phrase Famine Insurance Fund,“ is one of his extremely 
foolish utterances. We use these strong expressions simply because we think 
that they are warranted by the occasion. The Famine Insurance Fund is a fund 
which was created solely for the purpose of making provision for times of scar- 
city. Governor Generals like Lord Lytton clearly stated that the Famine 
Insurance Fund was to be held quite sacred and that not a rupee from that fund 
was to be spent upon works of a different character. So also do we know how 
in 1878 and 1879 the then Finance Minister in the clearest language possible 
stated that the fund was created as an insurance against famines ; and yet this 
great Solomon of 1894 comes to advise the Viceroy to abolish this fund alto- 
gether. To enlighten our readers upon what the then Finance Minister said in 
1878, we shall quote a sentence from his speech the Government of India in- 
tends to keep this million and a half as insurance against famine alone.“ In 
1878-79 again the Finance Minister said : “ I feel confident that I shall be able 
to satisfy the Council and the public that the resolution which the Government 
has proclaimed will be faithfully carried out and that the proceeds of the new 
taxes will be expended for the purpose of providing what I have called an insur- 
ance against famine and for no ther purpose whatsvever.’? We are sure that 
all the subtleties of men like Sir Charles Elliot put together will not be able to 
explain away the meaning conveyed by these simple words. If the English 
language has the power of expressing things quite clearly, we think that the words 
we have quoted above are clear enough. And yet Sir Charles Elliot had the 
audacity to rise and brand the words Famine Insurance Fund” as an unhappy 
or unfortunate phrase which misleads people! An unfortunate phrase indeed! 
These are the ways of official jugglers of India. When the Government of 
India wants to impose a new tax upon the people, it does not hesitate to put up 
some bait às it were to deceive the people by some high-sounding words. In 
1878 the Government of India spent all the surplus money that they had in 
sett] ing the scientific frontier of India, while the whole country was being 
starved to death, was, in fact, suffering from the horrors of a famine! Then it 
was that a necessity for increasing the revenue of the country was felt and the 
Government invented a new tax. And in order to stifle the opposition of the 
people, they made those fine promises of setting apart a large sum every year 


as Famine Insurance Fund.” The people were of course taken in, or rather 


7 
. 


they were obliged to be taken in. Days passed ; and as they passed, the Famine 

Insurance Fund was under some pretext or another spent upon things of quite a 

different character. Whenever the Government of India wanted to misappro- 

riate the Fund, some official member of the Council got up and raised 

_ the issue that the Famine Insurance Fund was not a fund — * raised for 
the purpose of providing against famines only. It was to be considered as the 
surplus. And this, in the face of the utterances of Lord Lytton and his 

Finance Minister — the creators of the Fund. If this ia not dishonesty, then 


53 7 
W 
7 


dish certainly nowhere exists. Dede ese thé Govern: 
mont of India no doubt r und, but it wus all 
done quite cland But now it seem at least Sir Charles lliot seems 


4 — — l the — — the fund 

that they can ze it in pa N ‘conan 

or invent any other allowance b b which they can enrich, the coffers’ of the 
Anglo-Indians, and pay it from thle fund. We are certainly. at a loss to under- 
stand the impudence With which the Governor of a province like Bengal stands 
up in the Imperial Legislative Council, to respectfully advise his superior to 
take recourse to dishonesty and at once abolish the Famine. Insurance ‘Fund. 
If the change effected in the use of the fund was an act) of riation; is 
it honourable on the part of any official member of the Legislative ul to 
stand up boldly and to advocate that what was done rather dishonestly should 
now be taken as the standing gound to completely change the an e of the 
fund by abolishing its very name? To add to the whole of this ridiculous affair 
the words of Lord Elgin purporting to say that the declarations of one Govern- 
ment cannot. bind ite successors were most unfortunate. If every Governor 
General would take up this position, and try to subvert the work or to falsify the 

promises of his predecessor, there can hardly be anything like public confidence 
in the constancy and firmness of the British Government. 


5. The same newspaper of the 19th April, in its English columns, writes: 
Last time we showed how the.Government were thinking about abolishing the 
Famine Insurance Fund. They are also thinking of appropriating the surplus 
of the Provincial Governments. And all this is being done simply to avoid 
displeasing the clique of Lancashire Mill-owners.!: Has the English Constitution 
then become so rotten that it cannot stand straight without the support of a 
handful of Lancashire Manufacturers? No one can think of such a thing even 
for a moment. Has then the British sense of justice degenerated so much that 
the British Cabinet should be ready to sacrifice the interests of 300 millions of 
the people of India to humour a 100 covetous Lancashire cloth manufacturers ? 
Ay, from the events that have transpired during the last two or three months, 
anybody can plainly see that the. governing section of the British public at least, 
if not the whole of the British Public, thinks more about what are emphatically 
ealled the “‘ exigencies of practical politics. Ik naked truth were stated this 
elegant phrase would merely mean 1 the Lancashire clique, whose 
support the present Government ‘cannot afford to lose for their life. We are 
very glad to see that our Bengali brethren are not going to sit silent. We ho 
that we in this part of the country will follow the example of Bengal and 

our strength to tlie opposition. [The Kithidwdr News (104) of the 14th April 
expresses similar sentiments.] 


6. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 15th April, writes :—Lord 
Elgin’s reply to the address, with which the Municipa- 
Bey Elgin E 1 lity of Simla welcomed him, dissipates the rumours 
address giver by the Simla that one of the missions entrusted to the new Vicéroy 
Municipality and the system was to make that:hill-station, for all 6 rposes, 
of the exodus to the hills. the.real capital of the country. a fete ‘Own- 
ed that peculiar ties had so far endeared the place to him, that 15 b 
become à household word with him,“ and that he had long wished to visit it it, 
though he did not anticipate that he would first go there as Her Majesty's chief 4 
representative in India. Lord Elgin strongly maintained the necessity and II. 
lity of the yearly retreats to hill- stations, as tending to enable the officers who | E 
go there to do their duties better than they ibly could otherwise be expected 
to do. We readily join with His Lordship in hoping that the delusion,” that 
Government go to Simla or Ooty to get rid of work, and on a mere pleasure 
trip or holiday, should pass away. But we think that the best way in which | 
the publie will be convinced that Government come here in order to seek, in : 
health-giving ‘hills, to maintain in its full efficiency such power mai lossess to 
serve the great Empire whose affairs we are called upon ae nister, 
make the stays in these places as short as e. —.— warrant, aud to 
tiate them as much as possible from the frivo ties which go 60 — up the 
Season.“ The more of har ork and quiet life, and the less of picnics, thea- 
tricals; balls and dee, the better. For, it must never be forgotten that long 
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atay at places far away from, and out of touch. with, the great centres of human 
activity, which have been deliberately fixed: as the hedd-quarters of .Governs - 
agent, is, after all, an anomaly to be defended on grounds of necessity alone: 
There is also a limit below which the privilege of recruiting health on hill-sta- 
tions should not extend. Why should those; for example, wliose tenure of offices 
is not limited to a particular number of years, and who can well take full ad- 
vantage of furlough and-privilege leave, be allowed the same indulgence-which 
heads of Governments, who cannot afford to be absent from the provinces placed 
kor a definité period under their charge, may well lay claim to?: Lord Elgin 
will, if he likes, see in the course of his first stay at Simla, much in connection 
with the system of the exodus to hills, which may well be done away with, in 
the interests of good Government and economy. » At ation . 
7. The Gujardti (101), in its issue of the 15th April, observes :—The 
2 | 5 régime of His Excellency Lord Harris has been a 
Remarks in. connection complete failure, His Excellency being misguided by 
with me eee ete. Darrow-minded advisers has done more harm than 
Lord Elgin and the — good to the Natives who consider him another Lord 
ment of His Excellency Lord Lansdowne and are anxious for his early retirement. 
Harris as Viceroy incase the The rumour that His Excellency Lord Elgin will 
* 2 pr resign office if the Conservative Ministry returns to 
N n E and that His Excellency Lord Harris will likely 
the next Viceroy, has made the Natives very 
anxious. If His Excellency Lord Harris were to succeed His Excellency Lord 
Elgin, his administration would be much more unsatisfactory than that of Lord 
Lansdowne, and India would have to suffer a great deal. It is therefore desirable 
to take timely measures to avert this danger. The native political associations 
and the press of this Presidency should fearlessly express their disapproval of 
His Excellency’s administration, and should see that His Excellency’s friends do 
not succeed in exerting their influence on native flatterers to raise a fund to 
perpetuate His Excellency’s name.. This precaution is much needed, for if any 
such fund is raised or any farewell entertainment is given to His Excellency, 
it will be made use of before the Conservative Ministry to ensure his 

success. 


8. The Kaiser- i- ind (103) of the 15th April, in its English columns, 
5 : writes: It is rather a far cry from Kolhapur to Bom- 
His Excellency Lord Har. hay. However, as the cry emanates from the highest 
K. advice to the Mahärkja of authority in the Presidency, whose administrative acts 
Kolhapur and His Excel- ey" 3 E 2 
lency’s administration of the and administrative conduct are subjected to daily 
Bombay Presidency. criticism by an enlightened and critical press, we are 
bound not only to listen to it, never mind from what 
distance it comes, but to examine whether it is founded or unfounded. Replying 
to the conventionally laudatory address presented to him by the young Chief of 
Kolhäpur, who is now installed on the gd/i of that State, His Excellency 
embraced the opportunity to give him some sage and paternal (we do not know 
whether it may not be more e to call it grandmotherly) advice as to how 
notice should be taken of public comments, which may happen to be made on 
his administration. Considering what humanity is and considering that the 
eternal verities of which the Seer of Chelsea spoke are born and bred; in the 
marrow of humanity, resentment is only natural. But in such a case the man 
should candidly confess his human frailty and say that he dislikes adverse criti- 
cism on his public acts. And it would be pure hypocrisy on his part to pose as 
a sage and preach counsel of perfection, which he has not the courage to follow. 
It shows that after all he is neither trained nor disciplined to control his constitu- 
tional infirmities. Such a person, under the circumstance, has no husiness to 
give advice. And if he does give it, it is superfluous to say, it must share the 
fate that all such advice deserves, namely, of neither being heeded nor 
respected. Is it possible that the young Prince of Kolhapur can respect 
the counsel of perfection given by his friendly mentor, when, as a matter ol 
fact, he has every time resented public criticism on his conduct as Governor 
of Bombay? Lord Harris has never brooked hostile criticism, whether strong 
or mild. No. He seems infatuated with the belief that because he is a tem- 
porarily exalted guthority, every word which may fall from him, and every 
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administrative act: which may emanate in his name from the at 
should. be: believed in as gospel But we are not living wa 
and therefore it is impossible that legends couldbe palme = 
who believe in truth. There fe shoul be ‘no N on the assuniptic 
we presume, that a Tory, like a Turk, can brook none. Whenever His 1 
ship has mounted the platform, be the ‘ecoasion what it ony e 
the platform of the Chancellor of the University or the chair of a private 8 
nary, or the gilded throne of a native court—he. bas unburthened ‘himself ef 
utterances, which tell plainly how impatient and intolerant he is of outside 
public criticism, ad verse to him. This is a plain and unvarnished statement, 
which could be demonstrated by scores of instances. But we fear Lord. Harris 
has a soul above sublunary ” advice. So let us leave him alone. Lord Harris 
is entitled, of course, to lay the flattering unction to his soul, and pretend to 
comfort him by the complacent reflexion that he may be neither a complete 
success nor a complete failure, but a sort of humdrum mediocrity. It is, however, 
a question whether the critical public would admit so complacent a ‘postulate. 
No doubt, in a way, it isa salve to the wounded heart, sorely afflicted by the 
sharp pointed arrows of enlightened and well-informed critics. But the unbias- 
sed publ e can hardly admit the categorical proposition. If His Lordship isa sucoess 
then he is a success all through and no mistake. But if the public verdict, we 
mean that public which is competent to pronounce an. impartial verdict, with: 
out fear or flattery, is that he is an unmitigated failure, it is absurd to deny it 
and take the salve to the bosom, that at any rate he is an indifferent mediocrity. 
That does not logically follow. An absolute failure is a failure, pure and 
simple, and nothing more. So, too, is an absolute success, Between the two. 
there never can be any “happy mean.” If Lord Harris fancies he is a happy 
mean, we wish him joy of that pleasant reflection. But such a reflection can- 
not alter the public verdict. Of course we use the word public“ in a ve 
different sense from what His Lordship used at the famous Town Hall meeting, 
which is now the subject of so much gibe and jeer in the Native Press. N. 
much for His Lordship’s sage counsel to young Kolhapur. Quite a treatise may 
be written on “public opinion” which might disprove the self-complacent 
syllogism of His Excellency. But as Lord Harris may, on his retirement, find 
that ‘leisure, which is denied to us, it would not be a bad thing altogether to 
develop his famous Kolhapur syllogism for the benefit of the world and publish 
it for the judgment of the great critivs of Europe and the West. It would be 
a valuable criticism these eminent critics may pass on his obiter dictum; and 
we should be delighted if His Lordship weet care or rather“ condescend ’ to 
send it for a review from our pen. 


9. Tue Iuitan Spectator (2), in its issue of the 15th April, writes An 

is well that ends well; and now that we are told that 

2 . — Nery wen the ra ats in Assam “have cheerfully accepted the 
pa the pete ris riots i in Assam, revised assessments, we may draw a veil over the 


agricultural riots of the past year, and the shots the 
Tolive and the Military had to fire, in order to disperse the mobs which came to 


the authorities to protest against a cent. per cent. enhancement of existing rents. 
The real explanation of the satisfaction may, however, be found in the fact, that 
the threatened maximums of 100, 50 and 25 per cent. of enhancements, on. the 
three classes of lands, have now sunk down to 60, 40 and 20 per cent, Whether 
this is the effect of the late riots or not, we need not stop to enquire. We may 
even concede that those riots were, asis now aileged, not spontaneous out- 
bursts of people really o ppressed, but the work of scoundrels and intriguers 
leagued under the 2 called the mel which exercised a, terrorism similiar 
to that of the Fenians and Moon-lighters. But.we may ask the authorities if it 
would have been possible to incite into open revolt a whole population, had 
there been no just cause for alarm and anxiety. Large masses of men do not 
often move without a cause, and there is little in the history of the. survey and 
settlement operations of our Government, abe e would warrant, us in =a 
that they are carried on with a tender for the interests of the poor aul 
vator. Our e 5 landlord has not 280 3 itself oa: mast 
su jor to t rdinary landlord who tries to ex . 

22 And. often | has the want been fel * of a N 

oon 284 
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tions of the Government as laudlonl and ite tenants, It is difficult tu gde 
me the cultivator should not have the same protection, against, the State, as 
fwuer of the soil he cultivates, which he hag against the zamindér of 

nd the Central Provinces. Nor has a satisfactory reason been yet given, why the 
disputes in one case should be left to be decided by Revenue authorities, and not 
by. the ordinary tribunals of the land, as in the other, Sir Raymond West, the 
. Np day, said that the system, though considered retrograde when first intro- 
duced, bas worked well in practice. The events in Assam do not. certainly 
support this view. : 


10. The Inda Prukdsh (15) of the 16th April, in its English columns, 
writes: We have no reason to think that Government through their local offi- 
eefs were not responsible for the riots. If, however, Government will take the 
lesson, they would be very careful in proposing rates of assessment. It is not 
only in Assam that there are complaints of unjust and exorbitant increase in the 
assessment of lands, and the principles of bargaining which Government adopts 
by putting higher rates first and then lowering them down, may be of sound com- 
‘mercial basis, but it is quite unworthy of a government that calls itself paternal 
and merciful. If Government will take the trouble of explaining to their off- 
Vers that promotion depends more on dealing full justice to ignorant peasants 
than on adding substantially to the land revenue, we have no hesitation in say- 
ing we shall hear less of such complaints and the bloodshed that occas‘onally 
| follows in districts like Assam. 3 | Hi Gy 

11. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 15th April, writes :—The passing 
Rae ie of the Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Act fully 
Remarks on the Criminal 


em | illustrates the danger of official legislation. Itis well 
n Code Amendment known that this Act, to amend Sections 44 and 45 of 


| the Criminal Procedure Code so as to throw the re- 
bility of giving information to the Magistrate of intended riots or unlaw- 
fl assemblies on the village headmen, watchmen or occupiers of land, was 
undertaken, at the request of certain local Governments after the occurrence of 
the recent riots in their provinces. When this request was made those Govern- 
ments were under the impression that the riots were due to secret conspiracies 
of the Hindus of which the Magistrates were kept in complete ignorance. We 
eannot say whether this impression has been completely removed at present, but 
there are grounds to suppose that the North-West Provinces Government does 
not now entertain the same view at least to the same extent as previously. Sir 
Charles Elliot spoke of tlie widespread and nefarious conspiracies hatched over 
a large extent of the country in supporting the present Bill in the Legislative 
Council. But Sir Charles Elliot seems to have been hardly aware of the fact 
that the true nature of these unfortunate riots is now becoming better known 
and that a legislation undertaken upon first impressions of certain misguided 
officials cannot but prove either a dead letter as the Honourable Dr. Rasbihari 
Ghose remarked in his speech or an engine of oppression in the hands of the 
executive officials who can drag any respectable Hindu under the provisions 
ef this Act in a Criminal Court and charge him with offences mentioned 
therein at their pleasure. It is a pity that none of our non-official Councillors 
opposed this piece of legislation as calculated to vest the officials with dangerous 
powers. Sir Charles Elliot distinctly states that it is the intention of Govern- 
ment to put this law into force and that if an occasion should unfortunately 
arise the Bill will not be allowed to remain a dead letter.“ Sir Charles Elliot, 
it appears, was happily ignorant of what occurred at Yeola during the recent 
riots. Some respectable Hindus of the place telegraphed to the Collector, Mr. 
‘Winter, that to the best of their information and knowledge the Muhammadans 
of the place were thinking of creating a-disturbance on a particular day. The 
pene Act was not then passed; and the Hindu inhabitants gave this piece of 
rmation more in the interest of the public than in discharge of a legal duty. 
But the Collector, Mr. Winter, returned these telegrams with an endorsement. 
‘$a bis own hand te the effect “returned for want of Court-fee stamp; and 
tlie Mémlatdér issued notices to the parties to show cause why they should not 
de prosecuted for * false information. But the informants were saved 
a the riots did take place gen after as epprobended. by the Hindus, 
€ tows how the. new Act may be worked. Tiie Magistrates, who now-a- 


15 


days hardly take any sympathetic interest in the: welfare of the People ‘wilt 


come round upon the villagers in either dass. If they give the tion 
which is disagreeable to the district autocrat, they will be prossouted for giving 
false evidence, while if they fail to give the information, the present Act om, 


powers the Magistrate to punish them for such ommission. In other words thé 
Magistrate is now made the lord of the situation either way and can hares the» 
village people in any way he likes. The only safety of the people, théreforé; 
lies in the Act remaining a dead letter for ever, and we hope that in epite of all 
the threats of Sir Charles Elliot there will be no occasion to put it into force. 
2 Bodi Sud dar (9) of the 18th April, and the Pratod (69) of the 16th 

pril, also disapprove of the amending Act, saying that there was no neeessity 
whatever for it, that it shows Government have little regard for their subjects 
and that the Police will have a good instrument to oppress the people, The 
Pratod adds that the result of such repressive legislation will not fait to be 
disastrous. } | 40 For 4 J. ii 


12. The Native Opinion (17) of the 19th April, in its English columns, 

* writes: — The Governor in his Kolh4pur speech, saya 
His Excellency Lord Harris that a person may be judged by the measure of his 
n work. How is His Excelleacy to be judged by the 
those established by Sir outside public? IS it by his evident negation, in 
Charles Crosthwaite. the matter, or by his indisposition to organise such 
| pacification committees as those in the N.-W, Pro- 
vinces and thereby to lay the foundation of universal tolerance, so that the very 
seed of fanaticism and religious: riots may be rooted out. Such a thing was 
uite possible and one is convinced of its practicability by what has already, bees 
one in the United Provinces. Similar committees might as well have been 
established in this Presidency, but for the apparent neglect of the authorities 
they are not. This was a splendid opportunity, but it required a. superior spirit 
to avail itself of it—a spirit that would establish its claims to popular gratitude 
permanently. We are sorry His Lordship has thrown away a splendid opportu- 
nity, a master-stroke which should not only have secured a name for him, 
but should have endeared him to the people at large. We are sorry a fresh 
opportunity is lost, and it may be very diffienit to cover the ground lost. 
No superior evidence than the remarks of Mr. Unwin from the Bench is 
required to show that officials lean in fayour of the Mubammadans, and one 
may not object to such le.ning if only the said. disposition were based on the 
proved criminality of the Hindus. The story of the pig was greatly magnified 
into a most heinous offence, but the acquittal of the prisoners at the Nasik 
Sessions proves that the Magistracy, before which the case was tried, was rather 
too susceptible of easy belief, otherwise the incident im view of the mutilation of 
a Märuti beforehand would never have assumed proportions. But be that as it 
may, the acquittal of the Hindus ought now.to convince Lord Harris and his 
Councillors that the Hindus as Her Majesty's subjects are not so bad as they are 
considered by many an official, and that, therefore, they deserve as much 
sympathy and fellow-feeling as their countrymen, the Muhammadans. Will 
His Lordship, we pray, rise to the importance of the occaston, and at any: rate 
do as much, if not more, as Sir Charles Crosthwaite has done towards. the 
restoration of peace and good-will between these two very large and influential 
communities oy 6 : 4 4 11 41 
13. The Poona Vaibhav (65), in its issue of the * April, says f of’ 

| i the villages in the Kämrup District in Bengal are 
All rtion of the 3 IF Fr 
town of Tele in tho Bombay “being deserted. Yeola appears also to be deserted, 
Presidency and of some villa- While the Hindu-Muhammadan riots were threatened 
ges in the Kémrup District and even when these riots actually occurred. the people 
in the Bengal Presidency. of that town did not leave it. But latterly afraid of 


the oppression practised by Government orders they are absconding to different 
This . it plain that the people consider the oppression of thie Gov. 


ernment officials more insufferable than the Hindu-Muhammadan riots. Similarly, 
the people of the district of Kémrup are, in consequence’ of the oppression... 
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of Government officials, deserting their homes and families. Here at Yeota 
Govermnmen 
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madan riots, while in Kämrup there have been no riots, but the people desert it 
te escape being put to forced labour on account of Government. One is surprized 
to see Government that abolished forced labour that existed under the Pesbvä's 
Government itself betakes to it. It would not matter much if persons accustomed 
te perform labour were put to forced labour; but in Kamrup merchants. and 
traders, religious mendicants, Brähmins and other classes are forcibly. made to 
work in connection with the earth-works. It is shameful to Government ard 
to us as well that such oppression should be practised. 


14. The Moda Vri/t (57), in its issue of the 19th April, says: — Looking to 
Seabee @ a the high-handed proceedings taken in connection with 
the Told riot. the Leola riots we are constrained to say that the British 

| Government are not a good government. Government 
have done some good things for which we are grateful to them. “We are sure 
that there are lovers of truth in England who will sympathise with us if we are 
brought into trouble for our plain speaking. We are led to make these remarks by 
the rumours prevalent in Poona about the impending trouble over the Kesari (49). 
We wish the Kesari were prosecuted and thereby the Hindus of Yeola got some 
justice. We think the Hindus of Yeola, who will have to bear the larger portion 
of the heavy cost of the punitive police posted there, have committed no fault 
to deserve the punishment. In all the Hindu-Muhammadan riots that have 
taken place in the Bombay Presidency during the last year the Government 
clearly seem to have sided with the Muhammadans. We do not know why they 
have so much regard for Muhammadans and what harm the Hindus have doné that 
they should be trampled down and done injustice to by Government. We have 
doubts about one thing. His Excellency the Governor is known for his great 
fondness for cricket, and as it is natural with persons fond of playing to neglect 
their work, His Lordship may not be attending properly to his work. His Excel- 
lency being thus engrossed by cricket and enjoy ment of other pleasures, his“ native 
ear proud of his race may have taken advantage of his position. This is a mere 
surmise, and we cannot say that such has been the case. British rule being 
better than its predecessors we heartily wish that it would not be separated 
from us so soon. We request the people of England not to send out to India 
such officers as are not afraid of doing injustice. Such officials may not 
appear very harmful at first, but they are certain to weaken the foundations 
of British rule in India. The Hindus though very mild are not totally devoid 
of spirit. They may put up with injustice for some time, but further injustice 
will kindle their rage and will create a conflagration, 


15. The Hindu Panch (41), in its issue of the 19th April, says: — The 
conduct of the Bombay Government in connection with the Yeola riots does not 
appear to be as fair as it ought to be. Partiality seems to be at its bottom. 

one will oppose Government if they wish to favour the Muhammadans and 
treat the Hindus with indifference. All the officers, the District Judge, the 
District Collector, the Commissioner and His Excellency the Governor have 
formed a strong opinion against the Hindus. It has become very difficult to- 
induce them to change it, News has arrived of quarrels having arisen between 
tie Muhammadans and Hindus in the Hydcrabad State and of serious attacks 
having been made by the former on the latter. In short, the Hindus seem to be 
under the influence of evil stars everywhere, Who knows how the country will 
safely get out of their eyil influences, Government are daily purposely provok- 
ing the Hindus at Yeola. His Excellency Lord Harris’ policy in this matter is 
perfectly mistaken. It is the principal duty of Government to observe in this 
matter due impartiality which is the great merit of British Government. 


16. The Kdsid-e: Humbai (136), in its issue of the 16th April, disapproves 
of the adverse criticisms on the recent Government 


Approval of the resolution resolution in connection with the Yeola riots con- 
of the Bombay Government, ) 


| bg bh demning Mr. Barve’s conduct, saying that Government 
10th A n connec- c eee 1 
n the jeer siote "are perfectly justified in issuing f. The paper further 
30160 A observes :—If Government were to unnecessarily inter: 
fere in the discharge of their duties by local officers on the worthless. memorials 
Which find fault with the latter, the Collectors and Commissioners would have 


to resign their posts, and it would be difficult to carry on the administration. 


127. 


The Hindus of Yeola demanded an independent eommission to asc the 
of the riots and to try the rioters, as they wore afraid of not si pig 
they were mistaken in this as has been proved by act et Be ting 3 
from other things, the trial of the rioters before the en 


supplies an instance in point. Many of the accused have been acquitted for 


want of evidence. 


17. The Rést Goftdr (145), in its issue of the 15th April, observes :—in’ 
the recent Government resolution on the Yeola riots Mr. Barve has been justly | 
censured, The Hindus have also been censured as they annoyed the Muham- 
madans by boycotting them. Every line of the resolution shows that Mr. Lee- 
Warner had a hand in it. | ee aC paar 


18. The Mahrdiia (, in its issue of the 15th April, writes :—In reply to 
Son tak J were 2 the inhabitants of Yeola, dated 18th 
Disapproval of the reso- February 1894, praying for an independent inquiry 
lution of the Bombay Govern- into 2 riots, Bee ent of Bombay has receiitly 
ment, dated 10th April, in con- 4 . og As — 
nection with the Yeola riots. issued another resolution. The sole object of Govern-: 
| ment. in issuing this short resolution seems, however, to‘ 
be to pass judgment upon its own conduct and that of its officials, all of whom, we’ 
are now told, have carefully and impartially inquired into the causes of these riots. 
But Government is not satisfied by awarding this certificate of impartiality to 
itself and its officers; and acting on the principle that one must damn others to 
praise himself, it has gone the length of expressing its moral conviction ” that 
Mr. Barve is the sole cause of keeping up the bad feeling between the two 
communities at Yeola. It is impossible to read this resolution without feelings 
of pain and surprize at the childish irritability of Government and its desperate’ 
effort to save itself from the charge of partiality and weakness brought against 
it by the whole of the Native Press in commenting upon its conduct in relation’ 
to the Yeola riots ; and in the ordinary course we should have passed over this 
undignified effusion of gubernatorial wisdom, in silent contempt, had it not 
been calculated to create a wrong impression regarding the real facts of the 
case and an unfounded prejudice against certain persons who have recently peti- 
tioned the Government of India for redress, The resolution charges Mr. Barve 
with ingratitude towards Government that allows him a political pension.’ 
Now, in the first place, it is not Mr. Ramchandra Barve who holds this pension 
but a relation of his, and it is a news to us that because a certain person enjoys a 
political pension, all the members of the family should pray every morning and 
evening for the welfare of the Government and should be always ready to obey 
the orders of any of its servants from the Collector down to a police peon with- 
out questioning their propriety or legality. The absurdity of the position taken: 
hy Government may however be better seen if we go into the history of these 
political pensions. In majority of cases they are granted in lieu of the rights of. 
Sardeshmukhship, &c., enjoyed by the parties under previous rulers of the’ 
country and as compensation for depriving them of the said rights under the 
British Government. There is no reason, therefore, why the political pensioners 
and especially all their relations should be grateful to Government except 
because it did not illegally deprive them of their vested rights without com- 
pensation. We have seen many an Anglo-Indian eharging Mr, Hume and 
Sir W. Wedderburn with ingratitude for carrying on the Congress agitation agai 
the Government whose pension they enjoy; and to compare. small things with 


‘ ey 


great the charge now brought against Mr. Barve is equally ludicrous and 


absurd. Mr. Barve has done nothing which cannot be legally defended, 
at least the Government resolution does not attiibute to him any such 
conduct; and it is, we belieye, giving too much importance to Mr. Barve 
in ascribing the continuation of the agitation in Yeola solely to his action. 
Lord Harris’ Government would surely perceive its error if it only con: 
descends to make an independent enquiry into these riots, instead of relying 
so confidently upon the reports of its officials. As regards the boycotting of ‘th 
Muhammadans, it does not require more than ordinary common sense to perceive 
that it was the only course possible for the Hindus to follow when 1 Jovern 


ment officers were either too weak or unwilling to settle the di 
Hindus and Mubhammadans, and when the latter were thereby en 
don 382—5 : se 
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ud ea most unreasonable and uncompromising attitude. Government would have 
vy learnt how anxious the Hindus were to effect a compromise if it had only 
proms | to ascertain the truth for itself. But it neglected to do so, and we cannot 
attach therefore any weight to, its moral conviction, which is nothing but an 
emphatic paraphrase of its blind reliance upon er- parte official reports. As a 
matter of fact we know that neither His Excellency nor any member of his 
Council has made any personal or independent inquiries in the matter and ihe 
moral conviction of Government therefore means nothing more than the opinion 
it has formed on mere official reports. The resolution tells that in the opinion of 
Government these official reports are careful and impartial, and it is nothing but 
an advocate’s trick to give expression to the moral conviction of Government 
as an independent fact to condemn Mr. Barve. The moral conviction of the 
executive officers: in matters like these are not worth more than the 
opinion of the police officers regarding the guilt or innocence of the 
n they bring to trial and law is careful to exclude all these moral convic- 
tions from the category of relevant facts. It would have been therefore more 
graceful and more in keeping with its dignity for Government not to have thus 
paraded its moral conviction before the public. But the Bombay Government, 
which felt itself compelled to defend its acts and officers, seems to have been 
badly advised to make a bold effort in its defence irrespective of its dignity and 
respect ; and we are grieved to see that such counsels have at last prevailed. 
We cannot say what effect this resolution will have upon tlhe Government of 
India in deciding the appeal made to it by the inhabitants of Yeola. But speak- 
ing for the public we can confidently assert that the resolution will do more harm 
to the reputation of Government than to that of Mr. Barve by confirming the 
yublic opinion as regards the partiality and weakness Lord Harris’ Government. 
fine manifested in dealing with the Yeola riots by its resolution on the subject, 
dated the 15th of March 1894. Bold and unsupported assertions never do good to 
anybody; on the contrary, they throw discredit on the person who makes them 
and weaken his cause. And Government is no exception to this general rule. 
In their memorial to the Government of India the inhabitants of Yeola have 
adduced several facts in support of the allegation that the measures taken 
by the Bombay Government were unsatisfactory and its opinion one-sided 
and partial. So long as these facts remain uncontradicted nothing can be gained 
by reiterating the opinion of Government that it is impartial, and its moral con- 
viction regarding the ingratitude of Mr. Barve. Any respectable advocate 
would not consent to make such statements in a Court of law and we are there- 
fore grieved to find the Government of Lord Harris driven to using them in the 
vain hope of demolishing the charges brought against it by the public. Follow- 
ing the same strain of reasoning one might as well ask what have Government 
officials, who draw such fat salaries from the public treasury, done to restore the 
feelings of amity between the Hindus and Muhammadans at Yeola except the 
imposition of a punitive police, refusal to ascertain and enforce the imme- 
morial custom and prosecutions of innocent people on evidence, which in three 
cases hitherto decided broke down disgracefully before it was submitted to the 
test of cross-examination. Are these the means which a government ought to 
take for the settlement of disputes between the two races? We feel little hesi- 
tation in answering the question in the negative. And when the Government 
itself is thus to blame for its inactivity or incapacity it is simply preposterous 
to throw the whole blame of keeping up the agitation at Yeola on a poor indivi- 
dual like Mr. Barve. He has been doing his duty by placing before Government 
the true facts in respect of the riots from the Hindu point of view, and so far as 
we know neither the traditions of the English rule nor the Indian law makes such 
conduct culpable in a good citizen. It is no doubt inconvenient to officers and 
Governments that would like to have their own way in all matters irrespective 
of the claims of justice or public convenience ; and the Bombay Government 
has not exhibited a better spirit in its present resolution than some of these 
officials have done from time to time in various cases. On a judicial mind, re- 
solutions like these can produce no effect. But we have seen what mischievous 
results follow from the expression of such ill-digested, crude and incorrect 
opinions by the head of the Government in the “don’t be daunted ” pamphlet 
base, and it is the apprehension of such results that has led us 80 Wut to 
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criticine the present resolution which for the rabid and puerile self ad ji 
which it indulges stands almost unprecedented in the history: of the vit 
tion of this province for some years past. [The Sudhdrak’( 
Prakdsh (13) of the 16th, and the Kesaré (49) of the 17th Ap , — 
séntiments. The Subodha Patri (21) of the 15th and the: Nes Samdohd- 
(27) of the 16th April also condemn the Government resolution on some oF the : 
grounds mentioned above.] 


19. The Native Opinion. (17) of the 18th April, in its En glich columns, 
writes: —It is but disappointing to see the local Government. hold fast to their 
own sweet conclusions, when, as responsible parties to the question in dispute, , 
they ought to use a sober and unwarped judgment in a matter in Bh 5 the 
authorities of a district are. ranged on one side, and the Hindus of Yéola 
on the other. Demagoguism our Government may detest, but as they seem to 
understand a dema gogue, the soberest man putting the right complexion. on a 
disputed subject and representing the right side of it may appear no better to 
them than a condemned criminal, Mr. Barve, for aught we know anything against 
him, has been discharged twice in criminal proceedings and that ee Asik 
Magistrate, who, as representing the district authorities, should have left nothi 
undone, so far as judicial or criminal procedure would allow, to try Mr. Barve 
very vigourously. And yet, unfortunately, the local Government have the hardi- 
hood to say that they are 10 morally convinced of Mr. Barve’s guilt. And when 
the result of a judicial trial still leaves the authorities in doubt over one's erimi- 
nality, we must say the Government’s process of ratiocination must be quite 
different from the rules of logie or common sense. Again, under a Government, 
to which what their officials say is gospel - truth and nothing but the truth, it is q 
very difficult even for the chastest man to escape being condemned. To the "4 
6 public, however, Government themselves just now appear to be on their 
own trial, since, instead of sitting in judgment upon the parties to the, dispute, 
they side with their own officials, and refuse to hold a fresh enquiry. Thus the 
local Government are just now under a paralysis of sac service traditions, | 
and the spectacle is indeed most disheartening. | 


20. The Gujardti (101) of the 15th April, in its English columns, writes : — 
One more resolution about the Yeola riots which like its predecessor once more 
betrays ignorance of the real facts and a desire to denounce men without hearing 
them. ‘The resolution is in reply to the memorial that, was addressed to Govern- 
ment on the 10th April last. It asked for an independent inquiry which Gov- 
ernment refuse to institute on the ground that the Commissioner as well as the 
District Magistrate have investigated the matter and forwarded full reports to 
them. How far these are correct may be seen from the resolution issued some 
weeks ago. Important circumstances were either not known to the authorities 
or suppressed or ignored in that document and Government went out of their 
way to extol the action of officers whose remissness and lack of firmness, prom- 
ptitude and foresight contributed to the outbreak. That Government | ould 
have ignored the state of things prior to the boycotting ok Muhammadans 
shows that they are biassed in their judgment. The first resolution blamed 
Hindus for defeating all attempts at reconciliation. This statement also was a 
perversion of the real facts. When Government cannot judge of the Yeola dis- 1 
turbances and of their causes in a cool and impartial spirit, is it fair on 1 
their part to expect that men who had been subjected to a series of un- N 
provoked outrages should have ‘acted with the calmness and wisdom of a 
philosopher? We do not approve of boycotting in any shape or form by 
either community. But the indifference of Government and the complete 
failure on the part of the Hindus to obtain relief led to that unwise 
measure. Mr. e was instrumental in representing to Government ren 
grievances of his community and as a good and peaceful citizen who thought 
it his duty to help his authorities by placing before them its views, his action 
| deserves to be praised rather than censured. Asa Sardeshmukh ‘of Sethe 5 is 


interested in the maintenance of public peace and could have no in 
ever creating ‘ill-feeling between the communities, Th 
resolution has "cast upon him. are extremely unfai iy. The 

t Yeola are some of tk em owners of lacs and it is delibe 
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eyes to: say that they would ever allow themselves to be thrown into hot water 
1 The present resolution is one more proof of the fact that Govern- 
nf are not in ion of all the facts and have been all throughout 
swayed in their judgment. The strange policy which they have pursued in dealing. 
with the Yeola disturbances is producing its natural consequences. The same 
questions which were opened there and led to the subsequent developments are 
being opened elsewhere, and for our part we have no doubt that unless Govern- 
ment learn a little more firmness and impartiality than they have recently 
displayed, neither one-sided resolutions, nor punitive posts, nor indiscriminate 
arrests will restore confidence and harmony. It is easy for Government to pro- 
claim that the Hindus are to blame. But they should bear in mind that every- 
where the conviction is growing strong, rightly or wrongly, that the conflicts 
between the Hindus and the Muhammadans are the direct results of the incapacity 
and absence of sympathy on the part of Government and that if anybody is 
responsible, it is neither our uneducated Muhammadan countrymen nor Hindus, 
but the want of real and farseeing statesmanship in those who now rule over the 
destinies of this Presidency. [The Sneh Sindhu (150), in its issue of the 20th 
April, * the Gujardt Darpan (100) of the 19th April, express similar senti- 
ments. 


21. With reference to the Government resolution of the 10th April, being 
a reply to the petition from Mr. R. G. Barve and other inhabitants of Yeola, the 
Raghava Bhushan (70), in its issue of the 16th idem, says: — In connection with 
this resolution it may be observed that our contemporaries and we ourselves 
have placed true facts before the public, but they have not been attended to by 
His Excellency Lord Harris, who has been guided by subordinates and has 
cared little for public opinion. It is surprizing that so much prejudice should 
be shown by Government against Mr. Barve. If the local Government had closely 
seen the efforts made by Mr. Barve, the occurrences of 6th February last would 
not have taken place. But by the misfortune of Mr. Barve, or more properly, 
of the people of Yeola, this did not occur and the sight of Government reached 
only as far as the political pension enjoyed by him as suited the Government, 
Mr. Barve committed no acts whatever to annoy the Muhammadans; on the 
other hand, the Hindus had to lose their respect in the open market. But since 
no such representation was made to His Excellency the Governor there is no 
use in harping on it, 


22. The ri Prakdsh (18) of the 19th April, in its English columns, 
writes It is really quite amusing sometimes to see to what length perversity 
leads even those to whose keeping the fate of a Presidency is entrusted. A 
chain of blunders and acts of perversity as the administration of Lord Harris is, 
it has shown itself to be eminently so in the case of the Yeola riots. And the 
resolution of Wednesday last, anenf the memorial of some of the Hindus of 
Yeola, is a document which will remain as a very conspicuous link in that chain. 
We are certainly sorry some evil genious of our Governor always prevails and 
things are done according to the dictates of that evil genius. The Hindus of 
Yeola simply prayed for three things, the ch ef prayer being that an indepen- 
dent inquiry should be instituted with regard to the origin of the riots, the officers. 
appointed for such inquiry not being connected with the District. This was 
the chief thing that the memorialists prayed for. And the Government have 
given it as a reply that they haye no intention of instituting any independent 
inquiry, they being fully satisfjed that the several reports received from the 
Commissioner, the Collector and the Assistant Collector were impartial and their 
inquiry was quite sufficient, High-handed as this reply is, we have no intention 
of finding fault with it at this time’; nor do we wish tp pass any strictures upon 
the way in which the Government have tried to panegyrize themselves and 
their officers in this short resolution. Since no one else found anything deserv- 
ing praise either in the actions of the Government or in those ‘of the District 
officers, it was but natural for the Government to do the work of exalting them- 
selves and their actions and thus defend their officers. We were amused by the 
sentences in the resolution that related to one of the signatories of tlie memorial; 
erson 7 Mr. R. G. Barve, who is an unassuming citizen of Yeola, and who 
s simply come forward in this affair with the wish of doing some good service 
fo his brethren who are in troubles, is, to say the least, slandered in this resolu- 


ion. The Government have expressed their moral conviction: that; his actions 


have been the cause of keeping up the agitation and the anii between the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans- We wish the Governniemt had condeseemdel 


to be more explicit and to state the grounds upon which their moral» conviction 
in this connection is based. Is simple moral conviction sufficient ground for 
an individual or a Government to accuse a gentleman of trying to keep ablaze‘tiie: 
feuds. between two communities? If it is, it is certainly news to the public. Our 
moral conviction us sometimes to say very strange things about the — 
handedness of the Government of India and particularly that of Bombay, but 
we are obliged to keep them back knowing full well that simply moral 
conviction will be of no avail when the time to prove the charges comes. 
But the Government of Bombay seem to think that they can say anything 
against any gentleman and put forward as their plea their “ moral convic- 
tion.“ Indeed, if the Government have said those things about Mr. Barve 
to belittle him in the eyes of his brethren, they may rest assured that their 
attempt will have an effect quite the contrary: Mr. Barve is not a man of 
great importance; nor does he claim to be one; but this resolution of the 
Government has given him exactly what the Government thought he; had: 
and wanted to take away from him. The same memorialists have we hear 
sent a memorial with the same prayers to the Government of India. We only 
hope that this resolution of the Government of Bombay will not influence the 
decision of the higher Government. The Government of Bombay could: cer- 

tainly have well dispensed with the remarks that pertain to Mr. i. G. Barve. 
If he was guilty of anything like what the Government of Bombay. feel 
morally convinced of, there were the law courts to try him and to punish him 
if he was foynd guilty, , ach ead” ake parce 


23. The Rdjyabhakta (144), in its issue of the 17th April, observes :—The 
recent resolution on the Yeola riots is disappointing, Government had already 
placed themselves in an awkward position by issuing an objectionable reselution 
on these riots, and they have missed the present occasion for improving their 

sition. They have now committed an additional mistake. Government have 
levelled a shameful charge against Mr. Barve, one of the memorialists. If 
Mr. Barve were to take steps similar to those taken by Captain Hearsey against the 
Lieutenant Governor of the N,-W. Proyinces, the Bombay Government would 
be placed in a very awkward position. It is to be hoped that the Supreme Gov- 
ernment will comply with the request of the memorialists, and appoint a commis - 
sion and remove the stain from the administration of the Bombay Government. 
While the local Government feel satisfied with issuing a resolution on the one-sided . 
reports of their officials, the decisions in the riot cases show that the evidence 
against the Hindus was fabricated as stated in their memorial, The impartial 
manner in which Mr. Unwin, Sessions Judge, Nasik, has decided the cases has 
given satisfaction to all and shows the difference in the administration of justice 
by Government and by a court of law. If the evidence on which the Hindus were 
accused has fallen through how can they be now charged with being aggressors - 
of the riots on the strength of the same evidence? The Hindus complained 
against the local officers whose partiality gave rise to the riots. There ‘is 
nothing strange if these officers find fault with others in order to escape from 
the blame that attaches to themselves, By adopting such a policy, Government 
are following a course that is likely to lead to serious consequences. It is 
extremely desirable to find out the causes of the riots in India. The Hindus 
have never been the aggressors: There seems to be some secrect political intri- 
gue on the part of the Muhammadans, and it will be exposed when an inquiry 
is made. We fail to understand why Government want to hush up the 
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nnd if possible to rout: the eneniy. M Les. Warner, we: suppose, considers: 
i memorialists as 1 
Government have made up The first: part of 


r in matters on which 
resolution is 7 1 


would be expected from is Indian Government. To back up the 


’ cers is their usual policy; therefore enquiriés held by tlie different officers into the 


affair; although they: themselves were concerned in it, are “held to he quite just 
end disinterested. There is nothing Lee-Warnerian about it. But when the 
resolution goes further and roundly charges Mr. Barve with being ‘practically 
the cause of the late riots, we see the hand: of the Secretary’ in it) Myr) Lee- 
Warner has no legal ground to make any such statement, but he takes advant- 
age of his high position in hurling accusations at the head of an influential 
If Government are morally convinced of a thing, they should: keep 
the conviction to themselves, but if they have any reak material tere ‘for their 
conviction, let them prosecute Mr. Barve; for, if what they say Mr. Barve has 
done be true, Government can easily bring him under the powerful ‘hand of the 
— law. So long as they cannot do it, it is useless to abuse a man, atid as for 
ernment, such yer is quite unworthy of their great position. [The same 
newspaper, in its vernacular colunins, says that the resolution published last week 
by 22 Bombay Government in connection with Yeola riots most clearly show 
shamelessness and recklessness on the part of Government, and rern that 
for want of space it cannot write more on the subject in this issue.] 


25. The Rdet Goftdr (148), in its issue of the 25th April, observes =— 
2 The trial of the Yeola rioters has turned out a farce. 
2 Both the Muhammadan and Hindu rioters have been 
ga2äcäaquitted and the latter have accused the local Gov- 
— officers of having prosecuted them on false charges. It has been 
stated in the telegram that appeared in the Bombay Gazette of last 
Baturday that the accused Hindus were honourably acquitted, and it was clearly 
seen that false evidence was brought against them. “hous this speak well of 
1 olice? How is the opinion of Government that the riots were entirely due 
e Hindus to be reconciled to the acquittal of the Hindu accused. In con- 
* with this muddle three grave questions arise. They are as under :—(1) 
Who is responsible for the emphatic verdict of the Bombay Government against, 
the Hindus? (2) Who is responsible for the acquittal of the Hindu accused ? 
And (3) who is responsible for the statement publicly m made in a newspaper that 
false evidence was produced against the accused ? edid not believe in the 
complaint of the Hindus that they were annoyed by the local officers, but the 
results of the recent trial have given some colour to it and an explanation is 
needed. | 


26. The Mohrdtta (4), in its issue of the 15th April, writes :—The third 
serious case in which the Vice-President and the Chairman of the Municipality 
were amongst the accused was decided by Mr. Unwin on Friday last and all 


the accused were acquitted as there was no independent or impartial evidence 
for a conviction. This is the third case in which the accused hive been acquitted 


and we think that these results fully bear out the observations made in the 
memorial to the Government of India forwarded by the inhabitants of Leola 
regarding the oppression of the police in dragging, on questionable evidence, 
respectable Hindus into a Criminal Court when no arrests were made on the 
spot. The Sessions Judge in addressing the-accused alluded to the throwing of a 
dead pig in the mosque and said that the discredit of that trick must for ever 
lie at the door of the Hindu community. This was, however, not the question 
at issue and the learned Judge had no opportunity of entering into the merits 
of the whole case. Otherwise it would not have been difficult to prove that the 
throwing of the pig, assuming it to be a fact, was the direct result of the previous 
desecrations of the Hindu temples by the Muhammadans of Yeola, desecrations 


which the officials were powerless or unwilling to prevent. The inhabitants of 


Yeola who have memorialised the Government of India have put the case 
perly in stating that where the hostilities between the two communities extend | 
over a period of some months it is utterly illogical to ascribe the origin of the 
riots to this or that particular act of either community without going into the 


whole history of the case. The prolon ln of the hostilities is thus the main 


— to de inquired into and for th 


N me ae at Yéola are 
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27. In alluding to the two flat .casds in connection with us, Len ot 

| of Gots ate Sessions f tebe 

"Alleged partialit of, Gov- : 2 480); in i 8 
n ry the ‘of thie 18th. Apel W accuséd in these en 
Sessions Court at Nisit. were ——ů— 7 — by ‘the: ‘Bessions: J ; 


does not seem to have tailed to to exhibit n one of the two cases thires 
Muhammadans stood. charged with bain edsed che death of a — 
saultmg him with sticks, and though there were a barrister, a solicitor, 4 

and others to defend them, the Brähmin public proseeutor at Näsik was coms 
dered sufficient for the prosecution ; in the other case some Hindus werd aecused:of 
having set fire to a building, and because: they were —— ‘with’ setting’ fire td 
a Masjid, the Bréhmin public prosecutor was not consid sufficient and in com 
pliance with a petition from the Muhammadans a vakil who is leader of the 
reformers was sent down from Bombay for à heavy fee to donduet the prosecu- 

tion. Perhaps this arrangement was made without any particular object, bat the 
Government officials ought to have conceived What sort i ee would be 


made by it on the minds of the people and the n tion the ini- 
partiality of Government and Ae be dissatis But, un ortundtely, % 
authorities at the head of the administration do not to care much 

the reputation of Government. It is not beneficial to His Excel 


Harris that he should allow an impression to be made on 1 6 of the vite 
of this Presidency that His Excellency’ s ear has been pened by. the: Muhani- 

madan officials subordinate to him, and that lie does What they tell! bim to do. 

If His Excellency is not desirous of securing the by cary cin of a real statestdi 

he may not try to earn it; but His Excellency should not give cause to 

people to be dissatisfied with Government. which has. hitherto” secured to then 
peace and other blessings. 


258. With reference to the Govermment resolution, ordering that Re. 18,170 
annum, being the cost of the punitive. lice at 
The punitive police at Yeola, be realized from the people who pay the house- 
T (40). in its issue of the 17th April, 
ion on the well-to-do and 
respectable Hindus of that Says: :—The house-tax is usually levied upon Ww a: 
town. do house-holders, and is not levied on the owners of such 
buildings as are of suiall value. If this rule is in force 
at Yeola, the cost of the punitive police will ‘have to be paid by the well-to-do 
people, that is by the well-to-do Hindus alone; for there are no well- to-do ‘and 
respectable Muhammadan residents in this town. Under the British Govern, 
ment the sojourners or the lower classes of the town, in consequence of the 
improper conduct or mistakes of Government officials, create riots and the wealthy 
and innocent persons are fined tor the same. The Municipal: income of 
this town which must be about twenty thousand rupees and another similar 
amount are to be applied annually to the sanitation and protection of property of 
this town, because His Excellency Lord Harris and his Councillors have either no 
desire or wisdom to pay the town a personal visit and to make due arrangements. 
We have repeated more than once that the system of conducting the administra- 
tion on official reports without consulting any of the subject people, adopted by His 
Excellency Lord Harris, is unsuited to India and the present time, and is unj 
and oppressive as well as disadvantageous to Government and mischievous to the 
people. His Excellency Lord Harris seems to have come out to this country 
to make us pay for the happiness enjoyed by us under the administration of His 
Excellency Lord Reay. It is no wonder that the covenanted civilians should be 
pleased with His Excellency Lord Harris’ administration. If every representa- 
tion made in official reports is to be confirmed without independent enquiries, 
there is little use of the Governor and his Councillors, and their salaries may be 
saved; and if oppression be practised under the mee of the Wannen 
other means will 9225 to bi taken to e 0 Hi 


lish. aeg 
NN 


now 1 — emp —— ay in fii | 
Mr, Barve’s denunciation is now followed up . 
itself. This resolution refers 10 the cost of q 


te the round sum of * 18,170 annuallyna 
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10 be lévied by a “rate: charged on ‘stich section of: the inhabitants of the 
2 District of Teula as is at present liable to pay the Municipal house- 
tum and that in accordance with the provisions of sub-section 3 of section 18, 
the amount of the ies po — paid by the Municipality, &., &c.” The 
italics are ours. Again if the above cost were levied on the whole Leola popula- 
tion, there would be some satisfaction; but apparently the levy seems confined to 
rich men only as if they only were the men who either initiated the riots or took 
part in them! Tes, it is very difficult to choose a mode on which to base a 
scheme of taxation. We should, therefore, think that Government would 
have done well to choose some octroi source of revenue, so that while the said 
sum: would have been raised without the least irritation, Government would 
have given to the Yeola people no cause for complaint on the score of many a 
Yeolite escaping the said house-tax. : ) 


30. The Indu Prakdsh (15) of the 16th April, in its English columns, 
writes :—The poor inhabitants of Yeola have to suffer for their own foolishness 
and also for that of their officers. The cost of the punitive police force comes 
to a little more than Rs. 18,000. According to the census report of 1891 the 
population of Yeola is also over 18, 000 souls, and hence each person of the 
town of Yeola including man, wife and children has to pay nearly a rupee for 
creating the late distur This is something like a school- boy's punish- 
ment, But then what about the masters who contributed their own share to it. 
It is a pity Government have not taken them into consideration. Why not 
make Messrs. Winter, Hayward and Company pay also for the force? After 
all, the ignorant citizens are like young school-children, and we think that their 
guardians, the district officers, should inform the Government that they will con-. 
tribute their portion of the cost. But is the bureaucratic conscience so sensitive d 
Previous experience is against. it. : 7 pe 

31. The Raghav Bhushane (70), in its issue of the 16th April, says: 

After the Yeola riots rich people were arrested as they 
could not leave the town while the lower classes easily 
made themselves scarce. These rich people had to 
; mutely submit to the treatment given them by Gov- 
ernment and to stand a trial, Everybody knew these people, and it was not 
found difficult to accuse them and to find evidence against them. God, however, 
is just. In two cases evidence for the prosecution failed in the Sessions Court, 
The witnesses who made their depositions by heart, the vakils and barristers and 
the prosecutors who appeared in the garb of Judges, must have evidentl 
been disappointed at this failure. The poor have to depend on the rich for their 
subsistence and ought not to allow themselves to be misled by wrong counsels, 


32. The Sud hd va (22), in its issue of the 16th April, writes :—The police 
f . 8 at Leola was censured by the Bombay Government 
N Laus er for the riots that occurred at that town in February last. 
nad — Police of Yeola. The police did not like this and set to the work of 
tal clearing its character by arresting anybody whom it 
could get at. It was no wonder that the police did not mind the complaint made 
by the people that it was derogatory to British rule that Hindus should be arrest - 
ed as rioters, so long after the occurrence of the riots, at the instigation of per- 
sons who bore a strong grudge against them, without considering the position and 
status of the persons to be arrested, but even Government paid no attention. ta 
this important subject. The Vice-President of the local Municipality was charged 
with having set fire to a building and was committed for trial by the Sessions 
Court. Twenty-four persons have been tried by the Ndsik Sessions Court, but 
not one of them has been convicted. The popular cry that the Police of Yeola 
was tyrannizing over the Hindus of that place did not reach Government ere this, 
hut singe the same has now been confirmed by the District Judge of Nasik’ by 
his judicial decisions, will Government call upon the Police for an explanation? 


83. The Native Opinion (17) of the 15th April, in its English columns, 
. writes: —Mr. Unwin, the Sessions Judge, in acquitting 

pie itp 1 oo re- the accused, charged with having thrown 4 dead pig 
the | a ome Jud : vat Nasik, N in the Patel 8 Mosque: at TLeola, is 1 sported to have 


Result of the prosecutions 


of rich people in connection 
with the Yeola riots approved. 


* ‘ 


e 1 2 : enen 
in regard 40 Hindus at Tedla. made some wholly uncalled for remarks; which cannot 
* R * oar be allowed to pass without the strongest protest. They 


i and not in the least justified . 
. Mr. Unwin:is:eaid. ‘to Pete f. 
accused . rma a special homily and admonition warning: 
against going triymphant and elated over their acquittal.’ . They wens told thi 
they: should be ashamed of their community fiw whitever — af i 
evidence in thte case, there is no doubt that it was the: abominable: mntterab. 
low and filthy trick of throwing the pig into the ripe ‘was respa 
for bad Jed: to alk the rioting and blood-shed. that has lace at Yedla, ma 
the discredit of that trick must lie for ever at the.door of the u 3? 
The italics are ours. We would ask Mr. Unwin what made him go ont: of hie 
way and tell us what he thought the real cause. of the late riots at Leolg was. 
He was surely not entrusted: with an enquiry of the kind by Government, t. un 
by bis own admission there was nothing in the evidence itself, laid bagre 
which would warrant him in making a dogmatic assertion, maligning 4 w 
community in the choicest billingsgate, he could summon to his did in the 
noble task of making reckless allegations in conformity with the views:e 
by the Government whose salt he eats. Never did a judge show a: greater want 
of equanimity and fair-mindedness without which no man is fit to ‘eccupy 
the Bench. He could have taken a lesson from the model conduct of the Magis- 
trates and High Court Judges of Bombay, who, tried the cases arising ont of the 
late riots in our city and haye learnt from it that Judges, even under tempta- 
tions of a trying nature to give vent to personal belief and sentiments, should 
confine themselves wholly to the issues betore them and say nothing ‘not réla 
to those issues and not arising from and warranted by the evidence. a 
We should have expected, under other circumstances, an universal disa disapproval 
of Mr. Unwin’s usurpation of the functions of an executive zealot and. an 
tional preacher, not only by the public at large, but also by Governme 
But this, we know, cannot now be. Lord Harris and his colleagues. te 
rejoice over the remarks which sing to the tune of the sentiments e 
themselves. And our Anglo-Indian dailies are at present but too pas to 105 
every abuse of the Hindus and to father upon them all the sins of the late ze- 
ligious disturbances. But even they may well remember that one of the worst 
evils that can befall a country. is to have Judges who are not cool and thorough. 
impartial and unbiassed and who cannot resist the temptation of exceeding their 
functions by giving expression to Dee prejudices, no way gte ‘ih 
the case before them. iy, 


34. The Indu Prukdsh (15) of the 16th “April, in its Eagliah 2 
writes: — What a happy lot of officers the Nasik District has got? This time we 
have to chronicle the remarkable sayings of the Distriot Judge. This gentleman 
was trying a case in which several Hindu gentlemen of high. position were 
converned. The case proved to be a quite trumped up affair — the J W] 
forced to acquit the accused. Lest they might go away elated over their success, 
the Judge gave them timely admonition that they ought to feel ashamedl of 
themselves, and pray why? Because the learned and omnicient Judge has given 
his opinion in a matter which at all had very little to do with the:case in 
question. He read a homily from his judicial seat and gaye his uncalled | 4 
extra judicial opinion that the Hindu community was to blame in the late ri 
As the accused were acquitted, we are sor 6 utterances of the lea 
Judge cannot be brought before the Hi igh Court, who would have in that case 
taught the Sessions Judge the elementary “duties of his office. Anyhow Govern- 
ment ought to see that their officers do not directly or indirectly try to .widen 
the differences between the two communities b their i injudicious, irrelevant and 
impertinent remarks. r mee y a District Judge ought to Weg his Se better. 
We hope Government severely reprimand the Sessions Jud oe of N 100 a 
1 him to a place where there is little opportuuit, for per: 
to attack an important community and amt the feelix 
sections of the 797 3. [The Gujgrdt Daryn (100), dated the 1 
presses similar s@ntiments. } ‘ 
‘BB. we feoponient of the Satza Shodhak. (78). 
3 4 pril, writes: Every year a bal 
dus is celebrated at S 


ag ay 


1 * ‘Muhammadans to the 


1 


National Sn movement and now 


‘proposed scheme for the Provincial Service, an 


rgely inhabited by Muhammadans, ‘where there are 
The Banias of Sanga — * an opposition from 
this year, pplied for assistance to the 
licb, while the Muhammadans also i “that r the procession should 
be allowed to pass the Masjids with the beating of tomtoms. To make 
nents in connection with this. ion Réo Bahddur Kamläa- 
purkar, ict Deputy Collector, the Mämlatdär and the Chief Constable, 
‘and about twenty-five policemen had repaired to Sangameshvar. After making 
dus enquiries on the subject, the Deputy Collector permitted the annual proces- 


3 2 to be taken as — In this enquiry it was proved that the procession 


„ annually by tlie Masjids with tomtoms beating, and accordingly the 
was granted. Due arrangements were made by the police in regard 

ion “whic h was carried about as usual without the least disturbance. 
arhar R&oji Masurkar, the Police Jamädär, and Havéldér Bhéu Réoji 


$0 in 


‘Given took — trouble in this matter. Thus the issue of timely orders 


after making due enquiry as to former practice has avoided the oceurrerice of a 


disturbance at Sangameshvar. 


86. The Jdm-e-Jamshed (131); in its issue of the 20th April, obser ves: 
Some wealthy Natives seem to carry the impression 


The Raja of so eon- that if they wish to be in the good books of Anglo- 
a 9 — — — 4 Indians, to increase their influence with Govern- 


“societies in adi. ‘ment or to obtain cheap titles, they have only to 


fall foul of their Native brethren for their political 
aspirations. The Anglo-Indians ostensibly praise such persons, but inwardly 


make a laughing stock of them. The Radja of Bhinga seems to be a Native 


ntleman of this class. Three years ago o he wrote an article against the Indian 
e has written another in the Nineteenth 


N Century t the cow protection movement, which, to say the least, is quite 
unintelligibte. He is no doubt entitled to make his opinion public, but in doing 
‘po he 


opght not to take one side and publish biassed views in order to please one 


‘community at the expense of another. We have already said that if the move- 
ment were conducted upon good principles, it would not. only result in doing 
much good to India but also in increasing Government revenue. The Réja 
of Bhinga has the audacity to assert in his article that the cow-protection 
‘movement is prmcipally directed against Government, and that University Gra- 


duates under the garb of religious preceptors pretending to go about the country 
for preaching cow-protection, are actually carrying on the National Congress 
agitation! This is really news to us; for from personal knowledge we can con- 
fidently assert that the cow-protection movement is carried on not by University 


‘Graduates but mainly by men of conservative views or men who are not highly 
educated and about whose honesty there cannot be two opinions, The Raja has 
the boldness to assert that the graduates mislead the people by representing 
‘that the Anglo-Indian officers are very cruel and that there is consequently a 


t necessity for agitating the question of the employment of Natives in 


‘Government service in large numbers! He will no doubt be extolled as a true 


patriot by the Anglo-Indian press for his present contribution, but the native 


public will simply laugh at him | 


87. The Mabrdtta (4), in its issue of the 15th April, writes :—The resolis- 
tion passed at the eighth annual gathering: of the 


Bombay n and 


‘the Bow 2 n Bombay Graduates’ Association held on the 7th in- 


scheme. stant regarding the Provincial Service scheme and the 
speeches made on the occasion by. the Honourable 


Mr. Setalwad and Mr. N. V. Gokhale serve the purpose of again giving an 


emphatic expression to public opinion on this point. The question at pre- 
sent before Government is how to fill the places so allotted to the Provincial 


Service, and it seems but natural that the wishes of the Natives for whose benefit 


the service was created should be first consulted. But the Bombay Govern ment 
appears to be ill-advised in this respect from the beginning. It seems that in 


un quarters the intelligence and independence of the educated subordinate 


cers have become disagreeable, : and Government is now trying by a retro- 
17 measure to make it impossible for such men to enter into tS higher 

bordinate Service. It is difficult to put an 7 other interpretation upon the 
Opes in view of the public opinion dn 
e question we trust that the Government of India will not accortl its sthétion 
„ mie which by discouraging higher education and introducing caste 


efficiency and justice by fifty years at Jeast: It would be a miisf OF :; 
gravest kind if such a retrograde measure conceived in. clay: narrow. hure 
cratic spirit were to receive | the. sanction of the Supreme Government, an 
brought inte force in this: Funn after over oxty years: of ‘progress 
Government. f 


38. The barg (101) of the 15th April, in its English e win ‘— 
The Graduates’ Association did well to protest against the rules which the local 
Government are alleged to have framed to.regulate the first ad missions to the 
Provincial Service. No other provincial. — has formulated such a 
retrograde scheme as the one which was incubated in the Bombay Secretariat. 
Young India is often charged with an inordinate desire for abrupt and revolu- 
tionary changes. We should like to know hat warrant the Bombay Govern- 
ment had for lowering the qualifications of the Subordinate Judicial Service. A 
more ill-advised and mischievous step the framers of the rules could not have 
taken if they had intended to discredit Natives as judicial officers. Some. critics 
have gone the length of suggesting that the Provincial Service rules are a eounter- 
blast to the demand for simultaneous examinations. It is urged that the ado 
tion of the present scheme is destined to prove within a few years that not 4 


. back the administration of ih siti ht pants 


Natives are unfit for the posts of Subordinate Judges, but also for. MAmlatdér- — 


ships. For our part, we are not prepared to take such an extreme and so un- 
charitible a view of the action of Government. But the question still remains 
how isit that in spite of the declared efficiency and improvement of the sub- 
ordinate judiciary, government could have proposed an experiment which can 
not but be humiliating in its consequences to Natives and disastrous to the effi- 
ciency and purity of the administration. The Object of Sir Richard Temple’s 

Government in throwing open the revenue line to graduates was to ati 
mulate higher education as well to raise the tone of the public service. 
The very preamble to the rules of 1878 is quite clear upon the point 
and the Honourable Mr. Chimanlal very properly suggested that the 
appropriate preamble to the new rules would be exactly the reverse of the ofd 
one. At the meeting of the Graduates’ Association the testimony of Chancellors 
and Vice-Chancellors, Judges of the High Court and of the Public Service Com- 
mission was appealed to with a view to ‘prove the success of the bitte resent system 
of recruiting thé judicial service. That’ testi mony is of a highly ‘satistactary 


character, and it is for Government to justify the violent de aie they have 


proposed. If the Subordinate Judges have been included in the vincial Serviee, 
there is all the greater reason why Mämlatdärs should be so. Even in a coun 
like England there is a tendency on the part of the executive to exceed their 
power and encroach upon the rights and liberties of the subject. But in India 
where the mass of the population is densely ignorant and the bulk of the 
police force illiterate, it is eminently desirable to have officers who have. by 
their superior education risen to an adequate sense of their responsibility. The 
Courts of Subordinate Judges and the Mamlatdar s offices ought to be centres. of 
a healthy moral influence upon the surrounding population ; and for bringing 
about this consummation they ought to be men of high charaeter and liberal 
culture. We trust Lord Elgin’s Government will not sanction such rules for tr 
recruitment of the Provincial Service as. will impede the progress of higher 
education and exercise a Seen: influence upon the ee o of th the adniinis 

tration. 7 


89. The Sudhdrak (22) of the 16th April in its English e writes: 
We are sorry that our best medical, men are divided 
“establishment * 2 — in their opinion about the utility of a Pasteur Insti- 
‘ed desirable: tute for India. A similar difference of opinion ex 
about the usefulness of vaecination. e ing. I 
not proved to be a. perfect a against an attack of small-pox. . 
might be quo noted of persons ha: ing suffered from, and ultimately succumt 
that disease, though. they had bean. gene long . ney bad the. attack. 
In wae, ex Re imental matters it. a We EU. exce 1 ie 
0 to e our practical cond see wh pens in g gree 
‘manele ad cases. aud. base our conduct yo Sirailarl rly so long aaisuch 
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uged in making the experiments to rendes a ee — for the 
sin pi ta meng prin exists in this state of the investiza 

Considering the question of the‘ Pastsũr Institute in this 18 one ard 
‘inelined to think that it is very desirable to have at least one such Institution 
in this country. Dr. Rahadurji must „ A produce better reasons and 
b&tter statistics than are conitaiinad 1 in bis lecture lately delivered at the Frémji 
Cowäsji Institute to prove the Seinen of Mr. Pastour’s treatment of wolf 


and dog hydrophobia. 


40. In alluding to the eta ot the 10 ain community ‘of Bombay held 
. on Sunday night the 15th instant for the purpose of 
A suggestion to tho Jain protesting against the establishment of a Pasteur 
dunn they Institue in India, the Jém-e-Jamshed (131), in its 
Pasteur Institute. © proposed jgzue of the 15th idem, says: We should like to make 
a suggestion to the Jain community that it should 
send by the next mail a printed copy of the proceedings of the meeting to Sir 
William Wedderburn, and Messrs. ‘Dédabhsi Navroji, Caine and Maclaren and 
other friends of India in Parliament, and request them to question the Secretary 
of State in the House of Commons, if it was right to pay from the Indian 
treasury a portion of the cost of the maintenance of an institution of doubtful 
utility like the proposed Pasteur Institute. Experience has taught us that 
there is more probability of eur complaints and grievances being removed by 
bringing them to the notice of Parliament through our friends in England than 
: by submitting memorials to the Government in India. 


41. The Subodhs Patrika (21) of the 15th April, i in its English columns, 

Mr. Norton's failure to es- writes :— It is sad to hear of Mr. Norton’s failure to 
tablish bis character in the establish his character in the adultery case and the 
adultery case and his inten- less said about matters of this kind the better. But 
tom to get_intp the ee . there is one point connected with the case which con- 
rear 2 cerns the public more than Mr. Norton himself. It 
appears, from the letter which he has published, that he expects to be nominated 
or elected a Member of the Legislative Council of the Governor of Madras or 
the Governor General, and he promises in the letter not to accept either of these 
itions without marrying Mys. Sullivan. We trust, however, that neither the 

: Gor ernment nor the electors will do any such things as putting Mr. Norton on 
the Council after what has happened. People may demarcate the public” 
and private life of a man as distinct and unconnected spheres; but we con- 
sider that it is a dangerous doctrine to hold that the one department has no 
bearing on the other, or indeed that it is essentially different from it. Every 
man's character is one whole, and whoever is found capable and guilty of such 
gonduct in private life as has been Mr. Norton on his own admiss‘on, ought 
not to be considered fit to occupy the honoured position of a Member of Council. 


42. The Phenix (5), in its issue of the 14th April, writes: Our humble 
advice to our countrymen is, if Mr. Norton, when he has whitewashed himself 
by marryin his mistress, stands for election to any of the Councils, let them 
beware, Mr Parnell lost his leadership, and we do not know why Mr, Norton 
should not lose his political position. Even as we write thus strongly we feel 
deeply aggrieved and humiliated. What a great fall for a man of great talents 
and undaunted public spirit. Mr. Norton’s case only warns us how ma 


rocks there are on which a man’s career * be shattered, how or SOCVEF. 
it may be. eRe 


48. In alluding to the report that Mr. Saunders Slater i is to be 8 

Acting Chief Presidency Magistrate, birt +X in place 

. Meme 8 8 of Mr. O. P. Cooper, who is proceeding to England on 

é . Magistrate, Bom- leave, the Jdm-¢-Jamshed (131), in its issue of the 1 

aa disapproved. April, says: —If this report be true, His Excellency 

Harris’. Adenin istralig n has added one more to the several 
ready caused by it to the pein Mr. Hamilton, Second Presi- 
has a ati to the ‘vacancy. He is 9 

e ced; ‘and 0 

ed by a young barrister. Mr. Slat jag. 
disch id ee eee e but that, A 


ice to Mr. Hamilton: Y 
Bombay Sea ee a 


2 — officials or aa pr aaa or | 
eee our 
— — European barristers. 10 mene, “ee, 
expresses similar sentiments.] . - 


44. The Indu Prakdsh (15) of the 16th Ap ri, in its English. 
— U 
rksonthe Honourable oi of the phinstone Ollege, ortly x 
3 8 1 ee the service. His disappearance from the 
the Bombay Presidency. a tment has not evoked that amount of enthusiasm 
affection which was exhibited when his illustrious 
predecessor in offive retired from service. Perhaps Mr. Oxenham is not an 
intellectual giant like Dr: Wordsworth. But this was not all. Dr. Wordsworth 
was always well inclined towards the Indians and sympathised with them in 
their political and social * Mr. Oxenham did not think it worth 
while to support his pupils when they were out of College in their attempts to 
ameliorate their condition, and although he was for a year Member of the 
Legislative Council and even acted for some time as Director of — : 
Instruction, he did little that can be said to popularise education. Although 4 
Mr. Oxenham has not set before him a grand ideal of an educationist and 5 
tried to follow it, he has done useful service in some small ways. In the 4 
first place, he. was a clever and interesting lecturer. His fund of humour 
was well nigh inexhaustive and though he aid not take great pains in preparing 
his lectures, he never failed to malo” them interesting. His illustrations were 
apt and he could always be expected to bring: before the students the salient 
points in a novel. He was very proud of the College over which he pre- 
sided, and in his last departmental report lie Prout y points out that the traditions 
of the El pbinstone College have permeated even the village school-rooms. He 
has succeeded in putting “the College Gymkhéna on a permanent footing, and has 
really helped to make the College Union a great success. It must be noted here 
that Mr. Oxenham was for some time President of the Council of the Deccan 
Education Society, and in that capacity’ he did some useful work. We are really 
‘sorry to lose him, and hope he will be able to enjoy the rest he has taken 
after long years of service in the Educational Department of this Presidency. 
(The Akhbdr-e-Sod:igar (108) of the 21st April expresses similar sentiments. } 


45. The Jdm-e-Jamshed (131), in its issue of the 19th April, observes :— 
Tae retirement of the Ho wu able Me. R. G. Oxenham has ciused little regret 
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and some of his friends ty ts to give public importance to his emen we 
are obliged to say that the public were disappointed in him. He came in 
close contact with intelligent Native youths under education for nearly the 
whole period of his service, and if he had wished he would have been a very 
successful Professor and taken great interest in the University reforms, but 
being opposed (o the Natives he did not do them any good. The Government 
of His Excellency Lord Harris showered many favours on him, but in the opinion 
of the Natives these favours did him more harm than good. He was nominated. by 
Government a Member of the Standing Committee of the Bombay e 
and although he was not successful in ‘his advocacy of the cause of the “ag 
pal Commissioner, still he always tried: to support the Commissioner. 
the Legislative Council too the Honourable Mr. Oxenham made a poor appear- 
ance, He also proved a failure as Acting Director of Public Instruction. If he 
had not succeeded Mr. Wordsworth as Prinaipal of the Elphinstone College and 
retired earlier, he would have left a better impression on the mind of the Natives. 
He has shown himself à veritable Anglo-Indian and no Native is sorry for his 
departure. The Katser-e- Hind (103) of the 15th, the Bombay Samdchdr peri 
of the 16th; and a correspondent of * Jam ee 9 of the: 20th April 
express similar sentiments: ] di 
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40. The Paydn & ar (88), in its issueof the 16th A says :—The sub- 
f 7 ness the Maher of Kolha pur 


. jects of His High 
Lato lop of Mr. 32 25 rejoice at the happy termination of the short career of 
1 — the Chief of Mr. S. M. Fraser as tutor to His Highness and the 
Chief of Kagal. The people of Kolhapur will remem- 


ber his wise career for a long time. Mr. Fraser chiefly deserves the credit of 


bringing the Mahärä ja to his present intelligent and happy position. Mr. Fraser 
is very social and winning in his manners, and very few persons could be found 
to possess the knack of discharging the duties of guardianship so well as Mr. Fraser 
has. He has now been appointed Collector of Dhärwär, and he is going home 


on leave before taking charge of his new appointment. We wish him and his 
family a happy voyage. 


47. In alluding to Mr. n Bäpubhai Vishrém’ s letter to tlie 
Bombay Samdchdr of the 24th ultimo, with respect 

sane an ies 8 to Mr. Doderet's alleged high-handedness in his 
First Assistant Collector and case (reported at . 43 of the Weekly Report on 
Administrator, Sachin State Native Papers, No. 3 14 of 1894), the Gujardt Darpan 
Sa — „ of the 1 15th April, in its English columns, writes :— 
; Mr. Doderet has made himself very unpopular with 

his high-handedness, his contempt towards Natives which he freely expresses by 
words and acts, his Bethak Tax and his Income Tax, which is a grade higher in 
its direness than the Imperial Income Tax, and it is no wonder the Sachin 
people wish him transferred anywhere out of Sachin. Only the other day 
Mr. Dädisheth brought the contemptuous treatment given by Mr. Doderet to 
the witnesses in the Bisni Agidri Case to the notice of the District Judge 
Mr. Hamilton. Such uncivil treatments at the hands of responsible individual 
officers of Government give rise to discontent, and in the interest of Gov- 


ernment and public we say that steps should be taken to guard against their 
recurrence. 


48. The Gujardt Mitra (102), in its issue of the 25th April, observes :— 
Mr. Doderet acts more arbitrarily in towns and villages than in the City of Surat. 


A correspondent writes us that Mr. Minek} Edalji Sukhia, a Municipal 


Commissioner, who was chewing pan supdi ata meeting of the Corporation 
of the Ränder Municipality was compelled by Mr. Doderet to spit it out. 
Messrs. Aref Näkhoda and Dalpatram A’tméram Joshi, who are also Commission- 
ers, came to the meeting one wearing slippers and the other native shoes, and were 
compelled to take them off before entering the meeting-room. If Europeans 
have a dislike for slippers and native shoes, they should not invite Natives to 
evening parties or to Governor’s levées. It is much to be regretted that Gov- 
ernment officers should thus insult Municipal Commissioners, particularly the 
Nominated Commissioners. We have heard several other grave complaints 
against Mr. Doderet, but the Natives, being well known for their timidity, they 
do not bring them forward. We have not heard of any such complaints against 
Mr. Lely, the present President of the Surat Municipality, or his predecessors in 
office, and we request Government to take due steps in regard to the complaints 


| made against Mr. Doderet. 


49. In continuation of a communicated article in its last issue (reported 

at paragraph 41 of the last Weekly Report on Native 

DNN Papers), the Din Bandhu (10), in its issue of the 
towards the servants of the 15th April, refers to a case in which Mr. Lakshman 
3 Steam Navigation Mondkar, Sarkärkün at Mälvan, is alleged to have 
wee gos maliciously prosecuted the Agent of the Bombay Steam 
Navigation Company at Mälvan 4 to have got him fined in the sum of Re. 1 
by the Magistrate for using a hired boat without a license, and remarks: 


Although an application for a license to use the boat was made in time and was 


refused on the gound, afterwards admitted in his evidence before the Magistrate 


by the prosecutor, that no license was required for it, the Magistrate fined the 


Agent! The latter then went to the Honourable Rdo Bahädur Pänse, Assistant 
Collector, whose camp was then at Kharepätan, and lodged an appeal against 
the decision of the Magistrate. Rado Bahddur Pänse admitted the appeal 
and said that as it required consideration he would let the appellant know the 
day that would be fixed for its disposal, ana on that day he should present 


* 


Collector, the appeal transferred to himself an 
Agent at Malvan that his appeal was rejecte 


ad, giving no cause whatever for 


servants! After the disposal of this appeal the Agent received a letter from the 
Assistant Collector, Customs, informing him Ale license would not be given 


as it was dangerous to use a boat with an outrigger floating on water. And the 
licenses given to similar boats were withdrawn! If it was improper to give a 
license, was it right to sanction the prosecution for not possessing one? Under 


the Act a license is necessary for every kind of boat, used or unused, but if 


those who are authorized to issue these licenses either refuse to give them or say 
that they are unnecessary in cases of certain kinds of boats and suddenly sanction 
a criminal prosecution for a use of those boats, does it not look that the Act is 
an instrument supplied to the authorities to annoy the people? [In a footnote 
to this article, the Editor of the Din Bandhu says that if the above representa- 


tion be true, this great oppression ought to receive the earnest attention of 


Government. | 


50. The Hindu Punch (41), in its issue of the 19th April, says:—There 

was an Officer in the service of a ruler of a certain 

reer dee. 128M. ‘The officer was much given to reoeive bribes 
— Magistrate not named. He used to enjoy every sort of happiness with the 
43 help of his brother. He did not scruple to do any- 
thing wrong. He had a daughter who was a child-widow and with whom he 
is said to have had business relations. How do we know? God knows it. 
He used to receive bribes through thisdaughter. He was afterwards condemned 
as a bad character and driven away by the ruler of the town. He then went 
and settled in British territory. He obtained for himself the title of RAO 
Bahadur and by getting all sorts of recommendations to Europeans obtained 
an Honorary Magistrateship. He resumed his practice of receiving bribes 
without obstruction. Suits were filed against him in the Small Causes Court. 
He refused to pay his debts on the ground of their being time-barred. He was 


disgraced in open Court by the Judge for his foolish. desire to defraud his 
creditors. 


51. The Jdém-e-Jamshed (131), in its issue of the 18th April, approves 
| of the sentence of — 1 a the last Criminal 
Sessions of the Bomba igh Court Private 

the hands of Y. Hg 0 on Priva 
Ne f William Henry Wilson for murdering Lance Corporal 
William Bomford of his regiment, and a similar 
sentence passed on Private O'Hara who murdered at Ahmedabad two of 
bis superior officers, and obser ves: — Notwithstanding the life of a European 
soldier in India has been made more happy than before, the number of murders 
at the hands of European soldiers is increasing every year, and the question 
arises why should it be so? The reply to this question must be stated with 
regret, to the effect that in consequence of a desire on the part of European 
juries in, several Criminal Courts in India not to see their countrymen crimi- 
nally punished and their partiality towards the accused, and the inclination of 
the Judges in the same direction, European murderers easily escaped conviction 
and consequent punishment, and this removed all dread of killing innocent 
Natives. When European soldiers see that their comrades who committed 
murders easily escaped being convicted and punished, they become careless of 
the lives of the Natives, and the number of murders is increased. This has 
produced such a bad effect that European soldiers have now taken to murder 
their comrades or superior officers. Fortunately Private Wilson was convicted 
by a Bombay jury which has taught other European juries that if the good 
name of Britain is to be preserved European criminals ought to be appropriately 
punished. If European murderers are treated in other parts of the country on 
the just principles that were adopted at the disposal of the case of Private 
Wilson, the number of murders at the hands of European soldiers will soon 
lessen and the feeling of dissatisfaction that now: prevails between the rulers 
and the ruled will soon disappear. — By ohh 41% dies A oil 
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* A. conrespondent, writing ron Amr e to the 3 ative ee of 
2 on the Police the 180, Apel. in ts — n your 
Pht levied in Berke issue of the Ist April you n 


* tt ¥i 


ioe the i imposition of what 
tia s is called the Pandhri Tax in the Central Provinces. 
imila has been levied in Berär for the last thirty years or so under 
tha Ms of olice Putti. I do not know why the tax is so called. It is in its nature 
an income-tax, pure and simple, and levied on incomes above Rs. 99 per annum 
at 1 per cent... In the municipal towns the proceeds of the tax are credited to the 
munici — l and ones: Ss the e to the local pas revenue as Sie 
tinguisl m the provineial revenue, and spent upon local purposes. , 
Government servants i in: the Province have thus been 3 to twoincome-taxes, 
one im and the other local, at the same time. The Police Putti was equally 
levied formerly upon Europeans as well as Native Government servants; but 
the Government of India, or in their name the British Resident of H yderabad, was 
pleased some time to relieve the European officials of the 2 of’ this 
impost. Of Hien ofl is nothing in comparison with the late concession of 
Compensation Allowance. However such things may be inequitous and in 
whatever way the subject od may protest against them, they will happen 
i 


so long as the present conditions continue, all tall-talk about equity and equality 
W 


Part II —Legislation. 


53. The Din Bandhu (10), in its issue of the 15th April, says that the 


Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act has done much 

Approval of the Bill to to the iculturists of four districts of the 
mend the Deccan Agricul- = 

‘turiste’ ‘Relief Act. Deccan to which it has been applied, that the news- 

pers conducted by Brähmins condemn the Act 

owing to their sympathy with the sdukdrs, an that with the two amendments 

now proposed by the Honourable Mr. Lee-Warner, the Act, if judiciously 

enforced, is likely to be more beneficial to agriculturists. The paper adds that 


at present it is necessary to have on the Council men wlio are farsighted like 


“Mr. Lee- Warner. 


54. The Arunodayd (24), in its issue of the 15th April, says that in spite 
of the amendments made in the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act from time to time, the Act has failed to 
better the miserable condition of the Deocan. Agriculturists, which is due to 
forest laws and heavy land-tax, and that it does not know whether it should 
praise or blame the Honourable Mr. Lee-Warner for the proposed further amend- 
ments in the Act which do not remove the real causes of their poverty. [ The 
Moda Vritt (57), in its issue of the 19th April, says that the Deccan Agricul- 


Disapproval of the same. 


turists’ Relief Act has done more harm than good to agriculturists, that the Bill 


introduced by the Honourable Mr, Lee-Warner, if passed, will also be injurious to 
them, and that the remarks of the Din Bandhu i in connection with this Act are 


either due to its ingrained habit of abusing the Brahmins or to a desire to secure 
a reward from the Honourable Mr. Lee-Warner. | 


PART III. — Educal ion. 


55. The Bombay Samdehdr (111), in its issue of the 21st April, valle the 
address delivered by the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Alleged enhanced morta- Mahideo Govind Rénade, MA., LL. B., C. I. E., in the 


ity among the Hindu Gra- 


2 Framji Cowisji Institute, Bomba , on the causes of 
worn J . 2 Uni- enhanced mortality among the Hindu Graduates at an 
early age, expresses its complete approval of the con- 

clusions arrived at by Mr. Ränade, and requests the leaders of Native society to 
make early efforts to bring about the changes recommended by the lecturer. | 
[Several other papers of the week express similar sentiments.] : 


56. The N. dsik Vritt (60), in its issue of the 14th April, withdraws the 

aE FE DF 223 made by it in its ag of 2 17th March 
ithdraw the state- last with regard to the alleged delay e in paying 
be e EI. vernacular school-masters in the Nasik District 


the Nasik District. (vide paragraph 32 of the Weekly Report on Native 
Papers, No. 12 of 1894), saying that the information 


oc which it-had based ith ‘previous statersénts Was untrus and that on enq 

1 found that there is no ground whatever to fd ta 

ie need gon end ort ih AY SY be tome a : IRIEL 
Fass 1V.—Rattwaye: bine eit qo 
87. ‘The Bodh Sudhdkar (9), in ita db ot: the 18eh. April, , 
requests the Bombay Government to pay due ‘at 
Incomveni aed bard- tion to the inconvenience and ha rdships su 7 
r. = 5 = ticularly in these hot days by third 5 5 
ahräcta Railway. on the Southern Mahrätta Railway by the 

| crowding of these carriages and 4 the 

being often made to travel i m vans intended for the conveyance of. sheap or 


horses. 
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‘Part V. 1 
ps 68 Tue Subodh Patria (21), in its issue of the 15th April, i in om 
with almost all other papers, ts the scene at ‘ 

The Municipal N recent meeting of the Municipal Corporution of Bom 
aay 1 — „ Cor. bay in which Mr. Wécha, one of the Corporators, da- 


porators and the Natives in Obeyed the President’s order and left the meeting, and 
general. > severely censures Mr. Wächa for the same, ad vi 


him at the same time to communicate his regret | to 


the President for the occurrence. The Patrika adds: — The Commissioner, how- 
ever, does not care a straw for tlie Corporators and N atives, and this has led to 


frequent quarrels between him and the Corporators. It is to be regretted that 


the Commissioner ever acts without showing regard to anybody's . 
Bombay had never before such a Municipal Commissioner. é 


59. The Indian Speetator (2), in its issue of the 15th April, writes :—As | 


to the question of advertisements, we have a good 
Alleged LN shown deal to say that might astonish Mr. Acworth and 
by Mr. a — other heads of departments. But it would hardly do 
Caumuissia eren 4, to accentuate this unpleasantness just now: We may 
giving advertisemen 8 
newspapers. have to revert to the subject. In the meantime it 
would be interesting to know if the Municipal Com- 
missioner or his advisers could make good the charge against a section of the 
vernacular press, namely, that they criticise his acts unduly because of his with- 
holding advertisements from them. This was an oe We way of putting it, 
even if Mr. Acworth was sure of what he was talking 
or some Member of the Corporation might have * in a timely caveat and 


thus averted the contretemps that followed. 


60. The Indu Prakish (15) of the 16th April observes :—Mr. Wächa's 
conduct, though regrettable, was not due to malice or wilful nal disrespect, 
and was the result of haste and excessive zeal for truth on the 
In spite of high-sounding professions of impartiality on the part of Mr. Acworth, 
he has been of late unfair to the native press and we ourselves have experienced 


his unfairness along with others. It is not at all difficult to logically trace the 


‘source of his partiality, but we do not think it judicious to state it here openly. 
We are very much obliged to Mr. Wächa for his advocacy of our interests * 
we high}y praise him for his courage in upholding truth. i 


Part VI. —N ative States. 


61. The Ahmedabad Times (106), in its issue of the 15th April, ob- 
ee Ns serves :—It does not reflect credit on the Divan af 
Tue administration of the Baroda that an injunction restraining him from 


— 8 — an ing out certain State orders should have been issued by 


issued the administration report for à number of years. When a roterence is 
made to him from the Residency iu connection with the com mr bath of particular 
subjects of the State he merely acts asa “ rope post-man,” 


age at 


e think the President 


part of Mr. Wacha. 


the Resident. If we do not mistake, the Divän has not 


ut has no courage 


34 


keep his subordinates under pro 3 — Mr. 1 seems to have so much 
influence over him that he — — make bold to personally sympathise with the 
relations of those subjects who lost their lives owing to the high-handed policy of 
certain State servants, His Highness the Gäekwär, has left the administration to 
the Divén, but his administration has proved far from satisfactory, giving rise to 
numerous complaints. Incomplete — doubtful laws are enacted. Looking 


to the present state of affairs, an able and 3 Divän is n 


62. The Kdthidwdr News (104) of the 14th April, in its English columns, 
writes:—Further information regarding the de- 

Further information re- struction of Juma Gund’s gang is to the effect that on 
garding fhe {ate tho bande the morning of the 10th instant the dacoits had com- 
ol Bajéna Police. mitted a loot near Dhrumat, and that near the tank 
they were come upon by the Ba jana Police, and that 

the Bajaéna Police had had a scuffle already with them, in which Juma Gund was 


killed * time before the Dhrängadhra Police under Mr. Souter turned up. 
| The articles looted in the morning are reported to have been recovered. 


A'TMARA’M V. PA’TKER, 


Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


Office of the “Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat,-Bombay, 24th Aprit 1894. 
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1. The Pramod Sindhu (1) of the 13th April, in its English columns, 
writes :—As was to be expected, the Berir High 
Recent gathering of the School ex-students’ gathering, after being purely so- 
— High School px-stu- cial and academical in the first few years of its exis- 
ents, and the resolutions : : 
passed therein. tence, has fallen to business, without in any way 
interfering with the original idea of bringing about a 
union of the gentlemen brought up in our local High Schools. It is but natural 
that in developing their programme, the first thing to attract their attention was 
the great and perennially important subject of education. The young educated 
gentlemen have this year adopted a resolution to memorialize the Government to 
increase the grant from the Provincial revenue. In this province, a tax known 
as the consolidated local cess, consisting of the j4glia cess, road cess and education 
cess, is fixed at 5 pice or 15 pies in a rupee, and is levied from all agriculturists at 
the time of the collection of the land revenue. Out of this, only 3 pies are 
allowed to education. In the neighbouring Presidency of Bombay, the con- 
solidated cess stands at 1 anna or 12 pies in a rupee, and by law they are 
bound to allot not less than one-third for purposes of education. In the Central 
Provinces, we believe the rule is in favour of the liberal scale. So it will be 
seen that in a thickly-populated province like Berär, which is rich in cultivation 
and yields enough to save from 15 to 20 lakhs of rupees every year after paying 
completely for its civil and military administration, we merely allot one-fifth of 
the consolidated cess, while the two neighbouring provinces which are not so much 
favoured by providence devote one-third of their consolidated cess to education. 
There is, therefore, something wrong in principle here and the gathering is perfect- 
ly right in taking up the subject and respectfully approaching the Government 
for the removal of the anomaly. They base or appear to base their argument on 
the growing wants and increase of revenue. e think, with equal advantage, 
they may very properly take their stand on the less liberal proporti 


jon obtain 
in British India proper and pray for the extention of it to this semi-Britis 
semi-Native Province. We need hardly state that we entirely concur with the 
views of the gathering on this matter and the moderation of its resolution is 
apparent from its wording. From it we may reasonably hope that the memorial 
will be drawn up on the wise principle of soft words and hard facts ‘and so 
moulded as not only to convince but also to please. We heartily wish them 

success. The other subject which attracted the attention of t 2 
comes to us like an old friend, and we are glad to see that the views whic 
recommended themselves to us nearly twenty years ago and which we have all 


39 * 


2 rd 8 
* . 
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in time striven hard in our own humble way to impress on our rulers are 
endorsed in full by an important public body like the gathering. The most 
ural arrangement in a country in carrying out its administration is te 
Mploy persons born and bred in the Sand itself... To seek to iutroduce 
strangers and arm them with powers over tlie lives and liberties of the people, 
to say the least of it, always smacks of unnaturalness and can be justified 
mm exceptional circumstances by extreme necessity alone. These exceptional 
circumstances and extreme necessity may have existed, if they ever really 
did, in the early days of the vession, but now-after-a-lapse of nearly 
during which the school-master has been abroad for over nearly three- 
fourths of the periods and other influences calculated to induce progress have 
been most potent, we believe, we are right in broadly stating that the said ex- 
ceptions] circumstances and extreme necessity, if they ever existed at all, have 
most certainly ceased to exist, and it is time that we should make the most of 
our indigenous material. There is a large growing ‘class of young men brought 
up in our schools and educated in the Colleges and Universities of neighbouring 
Presidencies actuated by the laudable desire to take part in the sould aa of 


their mother province, and it is but proper that our Government should avail itself 
of the assistance of these in per.orming the onerous task of the administration of 
this Province. The gathering very rightly accentuates the possession of | educa- 
tional qualifications. In older times perhaps there was some excuse for appoint- 
ing an indifferently educated person on the ground of his real or supposed 
inflaence with the people. In those days it was a matter ruled by political 
reasons. But now the present rule is cheerly accepted by everybody and 
right loyally supported. So the supposed men of influence should make way 
for those that are duly qualified. e have said so always and instanced the 
judicial revenue service in the Bombay Presidency. ‘The gathering says the 
same and we most sincerely trust that our local Government will take a leaf 
from the diary of its neighbour on the western sea coast, ae 


2. The same newspaper says:—It is said that the consideration of the 
Se question of increasing the police force of Berär has 
‘ba hale 1 been postponed for the present. If this be simply due 
to avoid the consequent increase in the expenditure 
of the province, it is quite improper to do so. Tue Berär administration is not 
only not poor, but it saves a large amount every year. Why then money consi- 
deration should be permitted to stand in the way of making due arrangements 
for protecting the livesand property of the people? ‘The population has now 
largely increased, and there has been corresponding increase in the number 
of offences. It is therefore highly desirablé to have a corresponding increase in 
‘the strength of the police force at once. : | 


* 


3. The Vaidarbha (2) of the 14th April, in its English columns, writes — 


We are glad to see the G. I. P. Railway authorities 


Necessity for widening the have after all decided to widen the platform of the 
platform at the Amräoti sta- 


ö Akola station, and in the course of a few days we ho 
1 Sto see it sufficiently extended. Will the authorities 
the matter, | accord similar sanction for the extention of the Amraoti 
platform and remove the inconvenience from which 
passengers greatly suffer? The platform is so very short in length that 
half of the passenger train which consists entirely of the third class carriages 
goes béyond it, and many a passenger especially children, women and old men 
are often tumbled down while ascending and descending. It is really a great 
pity that at the station of Amräoti, the head-quarters of the province and the 
seat of the Provincial Government, such a grievance of passengers should con- 
tinue to remain unredressed for years together! If the Railway authorities 
neglect even hereafter to.remove this inconvenience of the public, we hope the 
Commissioner will call upon the Company immediately to do it. Indeed, the 
Company. should not grudge to make such a small outlay on the Amräoti station, 
since there are few, very few, stations on the whole line of the Company which 
pay them so well. d sorivnod OF Io Jor es Fenn 


ATMA RAM v. PATKER, 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, peat bee 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 24th April 1894. 
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MARA’THI AND GUJARA‘TI. | 
192 [The Chandra Shekhar ae ne .-+| Baroda om Weekly ... * 150 : 
SINDI. | 
193 |The Méawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi ...| Karachi 4 .. | Weekly ... * 346 
194 „ Muin-ul- Islam Gi 10 95 oe „ vs 300 
195 „ Prabhat... sos oe ‘as . Hyderabad n „ te 400 
196 „ Sind Sudb4r bee ies sn „een . a 400 
Axero-Ponroudussx. cae 
197 [O Anglo-Lusitano ...  ... . J Bombay aoe.” tea) Weekly 2. «... 1,500 
PoRTUGUESE-Konxkani. | 5 
198 The Luso-Concanim eee ees eee eee Bombay * eee| Wee eee 450 


nted in the body of the Report i in italics, and the number of the News- 
after the name, 


adie: words followed b 
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Pant I Politics and the ratte dame. 


tes 1 correspondent, signing himself. 40 ” 5 ‘ 
Spectator (2), im its the 
Lords Lansdowne and Har-. Gack se die er a oe v 1 . 
e ed to be in ‘my. stention constantly for me we 
the native papers. contrast between Lords qwne and) 
really- are and as they are re 
native papers. It is to my eye at least a striking a Tos amar spl agp rz 
of abuse, reviling, and misrepresentation, followed as regularly as nightas — * 
by the resumption of quiet, hard, steady, e e- 4 for the good 
India. Have these writers no imagination Do they su 


qi ony ahi eet 


ppose that the ern · 
ing of India consists only of the disposal of those two or three. 8 


tions which may at one time engage public attention L 2 no canoe 
of the patience and labour required for the proper 1 2 


questions constantly arising, of which the 9 ay ic ie heap nothing * ete. | 


éver this may be, I must say that as a friend of India I feel some sliamé, 38 
week by week I see this painful contrast—the „ Happi patiently labouring 
for India, and the Indian wildly denouncing him, Happily, I can for myse 
correct the impression the picture gives, by the recollect 5 Of the weng Yet 
and true Indians I have worked with, or known in private life, during 
ofa century. But think, my Native Editors, of the amount of mischief you are 
working in the cases of others, who have not the ad vantage of such experience. 
Who are the authors of the estrangement, if my coantrymen. taking you as the 


representatives of the Indian people, and your reviling as the natural 
of their feeling, turn with contempt from all that is ‘Indian P | e 


In alluding to the above letter, the Kesaré (40), in its issue of the 24th 


April, observes : - Supposing His Excellency Lord Harris attends: regulatly an 
unctually to his official work Eren ' the week, of what use. conn — 
to the people so long as His Excellency has no shrewdness or desire to mu 
out the one-sidedness to be found in the reports made by the officials sutiordin 
to bim? And so long as His Excellency does not think that there must ia 
oy ve 


* 


truth in the popular representations, there is no doubt that His Excellen 
be cursed by the people as Lord Dalhousie was cursed. The policy ar tan 
Lord Harris plainly shows that His Lordship either does not com or 
no desire to understand that though British 2 25 5 India is im ; it has 
sequence of the spread of education amon ple, become desi 
late that the ruler should not be guided sole OY the Tairestions of his o 
and should listen to what the people have to 4 If a Governor of such defigien 
understanding works howsoever hard, his bn 4 is sure to prove disagreeable to 
people. Covenanted civilians are generally smart, but that does Hot | jus the 
assumption on the part of the higher oars that their opinion or sense of 
understanding is never wrorg. — the desire df the Euro officera 
to make their régime famous or to maintain the alleged propriety of their official 
acts is so uncontrollable that they either become blind to the F ar view of a 
subject or neglect to P i | due attention to it, and submit part Ys, sage to the 
N gher authorities. ong as His Excellency Lord Harris -completel y 2 
pay attention to what tlie people say, working hard otherwise, his 56g be 


LE by the people as unjust and oppressive, and we are afraid that the 


rey — by us will be realized that the deserted parts of the town of 
Teola will be a memento of his administration. 


8. The Ra (101) of the 22nd April in its English a n 
Has Lord Harris 3 a 9 Governor f Has 


His. Excellency be El 
eee as Governor a 4 like 
ye | ) 


1 the sub e 
fearless adherence to the prin 
ie ars oat deeds er 
character of ‘his genera: n. Applying pis t cote sy 
‘section of the public has, we believe, come te: o conclusion that toed tie 
has not proved a success, and Hors, even distantly ee le: Above 
don 298—2a 5 


" 9 0 i" he K : 
to b 
8 
7. 
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English statesmen who ruled over this ‘presidency. As we have no desire to 

mince matters or to play the courtier, we cannot conceal the fact that in almost 

grovel Ale ubstion the present administration has blundered and. that too 

Absence of genuine sympathy with the people, a lack of indivi- 

Gali a independence, a tendency towards autocracy, anxious solicitude to 

up Pol vested: interests and official prestige under any circumstances and a 

contemptuous’ disregard. of. public opinion have been the main features of the 

present ee, and unless its spirit is entirely changed during the next twelve 

months, we do not think there will be any occasion for the public to alter their 
present verdict. | 


4. The Indian un (2), in its issue of the 22nd April, writes: :—The 
eulogy passed by the Government. ‘of India and the 
_ Eulogy passed by the Gov- Secretary of State, on the retiring Foreign Secretary, 
ernment of India on Sir 
2 Durdbd: is well deserved. It is not, too much to say that but 
for Sir Mortimer Durand’s tact, insight and courage, 
the recent mission would not have proved the success it, has.. We share the 
hope that our Elchi's past achievements may be overshadowed by successes yet 
to be won. The Native Opinion (17) of the 26th April says that it is all very 
well for a Government that 1 been largely benefited by the main activity of 
its servant.to pay a tribute of high encomium, and asks what has Sir Mortimer, 
who. drew — ay Peay salaries from India, done for her sons? 


5. The Native Opinion (17, of the 22nd April, in its English columns, 
writes Every British traveller, who has had an 
A request to the Govern- opportunity to travel parts, often unfrequented parts, 
ment of India not to be influ- of Central Asia, has alw ays on hand a ready-made 
enced by the suggestions book t th T; ai 8 
made by irresponsible writers 00K to air the selfsame grievance—the sugges 
ébout Russian invasion of invasion of India by Russia. Thus the cry has 
India. ica | undergone a long process of incubation, but it proves 
nothing beyond this—that if an inyasion of India is 
seriously meant, then. Russia must be supremely fool-hardy. To us the thesis 
pears to be based i in the desire either to further extend the bounds of the 
Indian Empire and make them border on Russian territory, or, by bringing 
about a tussle between both, to cause a dislodgment of England’s position both 
as à maritime and land power. Of course, British officers cannot be accused of 
the latter devilish trick, but what one most bitterly regrets is their deep-rooted | 
credulity to swallow every information that readily gives an increasing tinge 
to the alleged scheme of an Indian invasion. In this matter writers, of course, 
may argue out their case from their own stand- Point, but it is for the vigilant 
officers and others to see that they do not allow themselves to be seme 
along the current of Russophobia, nor let the Government rn, 
influenced by tbe indiscreet vapourings of a set of irresponsib writers. 
Those who have studied history, and learnt how a limitless empire is always 
threatened by dangers from every side, will pause and wonder how those 
who advocate a forward policy are not struck by the prophetic political 
Nemesis of the future. Alexander the Great is said th have, after the Indian 
Invasion, bitterly My t because no known countries thén remained for him to 
conquer. But docs the smallest shred of that vast empire now remain even in 
the land of his nativity? Much less are there any signs in the countries 
conquered to mark Alexander’s conquests! Revolutions have overturned 
the face of the land, and the account of these conquests may now be read only 
in the pages of history old and new! No doubt, the followers of Russophobia 
look to the proud glory of conquest, but they ignore the danger of pushing 
conquests too much beyond the natural limits of the country; whereas those 
who prefer a policy of “masterly inactivity” set down certain limitations, 
because herein only they perceive the 5 of the empire. Russia has got 
ve Fall vast tracts of country yet to be civilised and consolidated, and for the - 
ment of the mission she has undertaken years will be requ d before she 
aver thinks of her Indian conquests. , Let Russophobia then be for ever 
abandoned, and let Britis Government devote its time to think rather, of her 


ew internal administration than be en under the es of 6 Rusian 
imvasion of Iudia. | 
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turists are poverty parce tr rd bs ut the . 
A very large number of them are steeped in debt, and to makes matter) x 
OF present are very hard times. The new Indian C Currency. Act. does 1 =e 
inion of experts inflict a severe loss on the agriculturists as well, Considering 
cane circumstances, Government eh to be very Waring in raising ee 
at the revision settlements. 


7. The Indu Prakdsh (15) of the 98rd April, in its Elie ie 
writes: The lavi@-owners of the Panve ‘Taluka have 
Memorial of the lmnd-owners memorialized the Government of Bombay against the 
4 oe P vp — heavy increase in the ‘assessment recently sanetionéd; 
aes; ee ne SE py which the land revenue derived from unalienated 
lands has been raised from Rs. 1, 84,947 to Rs. 2, 70,71 
or b nearly 45 per cent. The increase on some irdividual land-owners ‘ts 
as much as from 200 to 1,100 per cent. From this it is easy to see how oppressive: 
and burdensome is the increase, and what a grievous wrong has been done to 
the inhabitants of the Panvel Täluka. The Survey Department have taxed 
the improvements made by land-owners at their own expense, 8 of the . 
repeated promises of Government not to tax such improvements. 
and similar instances of glaring injustice are brought to the notice of law 
ment, we hope they will see the justice of granting the prayer of the memo 
rialists. Theirs is a real grievance, and Government ought to be able to me he 
it before long. Considering the importance of the question which concerns the 
well-being and means of livelihood of 80 many people, their prayer for a com- 
mission of inquiry would not seem to be an unreasonable one. [The Bodh’ 
Sudhdkar (9) of the 11th and the Indian e (2) of the 22nd. . 
express similar sentiments.] 


A. In a leader, headed, there are two. means to 2 a stop to riote, tue 
fo <a 7 _ Kesavi (49), in its issue of the 24th April, says :—It 
* How to proven$ rvligions is now quite plain that in the Bombay Presidency dis- 
re eee turbances have occurred between Hindus and Mubam- 
| i madans in connection’ with the: religious provessiona 
of the former. In the eye of law, Hinduism and Muhammadauism are quite 
equal, and the rights of their followers are also equal. The Magistrates ought: 
to bear in mind that the law allows everybody to pass over a public road by: 
a temple or masjid i in a procession accompanied by music except at the hours 
of prayer. These hours should be declared by each community accord- - 
ing to practice. The authority invested in a Magistrate to stop “music is to 
prevent the occurrenve of a riot, but he is to exercise it on rare occasions as it 
is his first duty to maintain the existing rights of the people as far as he could. 
Only a threat from the opposing party ought not to induce the Magistrate to 
order at once the stopping of music, and if he does so, he should be held to have 
made an improper use of his authority. Most of the Government officials seem 
to be under the impression that a disturbance is to be avoided no matter who- 4 
soever’s just rights be slighted, and this has caused an embitterment of the > 
feelings between the two communities. In all cases of disputes between Hindus ae 
and Muhammadans, Government officers should ‘therefore insist upon main- | 
tenanee of the principles of law and existing rights, and Magistrates ought to be 
instructed to that effect by Government. It is 150 be regretted that the Bombay 


Government seés no necessity for receiving help ‘from ‘conciliatory. commit 


jie « Ba 


similar to those a pointed by the Government of the N.-W. Provinces: with so- 


much ‘benefit. Both the Hindus and Muhammadans ‘ought’ to hold zublio 
meetings to request Government to appoint such committess. A record ‘should 
* ok the existing dit he of the e oi anities, 


= 


10 


‘Were. so minded, it would not experience any difficulty in restoting to à Civil 
Court by a new law a right to decide all such questions. 898 


9. The Native 


Opinion (17) of the 26th April, in its English columns, 
n writes T as the hill capital od the 2 
Lr such powerful attractions thut, though some tracts of the 
. eee United Provinces and of Bengal proper were disturbed 
ere v Wh u b l by ugly riots and even bloodshed, Lord Lansdowne could 
not extricate himself from the pleasures of Simla society, and look upon people 
with a smiling face, which the people believed would lighten their grievances. His 
Lordship did never turn up, and in their difficulties and dangers they had to make 
the best of their situation. Again, on our own side the same mme was 
enacted until the tide of returning peace and confidence could tell His Excellency’ 
Lord Harris that he could ‘conveniently put in his appearance in Bombay and 
pronounce the final requiem on the dying embers of a most luckless fanaticism 
‘that made the safety of our people so uncertain continuously for about three 
days. Thus one is often tempted to question the utility or the existence ofa 
central power when to one’s great chagrin that power is non est, particularly at 
a time and under circumstances when its living presence may prove electrically 
beneficial. But despite all our reverence for this central authority, we are con- 
strained to say that it has not shown an iota of circumspection and that pre- 


sence of mind which any other capable Governor would have exercised. 


10. In a paragraph headed His Excellency Lord Harris! Are you 
awake the Hindu Punch (41), in its issue of the. 
cate Hindu Aidhanmada 26th April, says: — Is Your Excellency determined to 
e Hindu-Muhammadan t a 
riots. urn a deaf ear to the loud Den rege of newspapers ? 
Your Lordship is being deceived by your advisers, who 
are trying to bring your administration into disrepute. The Punch knows that 
Your Lordship is good-natured and virtuous, but it is a pity that you do not know 
that some of Your Lordship’s shrewd advisers take advantage of your goodness and 
are making you responsible for the whole blame! Will you please tell us who, 
if not your advisers, is responsible for the indifference and carelessness shown 
by Your Lordship since the Bombay riots? It is clear that the District Officers 
were responsible for the serious turn taken by the Yeola affairs. There were 
signs of a disturbance at Poona on the last Hanuman Jayanti day, and they were 
due to the secret instigation and partiality of the District Officers. The Hindus 
and Muhammadans have lived together peaceably and in unity for hundreds of 
years past, and the Hindus are not ignorant of the source from which the present 
excessive religious zeal shown by the Muhammadans has proceeded. European 
officers instigate them and they wae their tails like dogs. Your Lordship is 
responsible for all this. When will Your Lordship consider this? Is Your 
Lordship awake ? 


11. The Kdsid-e-Mumbdi (136), in its issue of the 25th April, observes :— 

The leading Hindus of Yeola tried to throw dust in the 

22 8 E eyes of the authorities by sending telegrams and 
in shite Chess. petitions maligning local officials, but they have been 
er disappointed by thereply they have received from the 

Bombay Government. The reply to the petition submitted to the Government 
of India is now awaited by the memorialists, but we feel sure that they will 
hardly get a favourable reply. The Hindus asked for the appointment of a com- 
mission to find out the causes and aggressors of the riots under the impression that 
they would not get justice from the local authorities; but since the accused tried 
by the Sessions Court at Nasik have been acquitted for want of evidence, will the 
Hindus now be satisfied? Nobody can deny that the Hindus took a leading part 
in the riots, and caused great loss to the life and property of poor and unin- 
fluential Muhammadans. They were, however, not satisfied with this, and adopted 
various devices to screen their guilt. There is no doubt that the riots have caused 
considerable loss of life and property, and it is surprising that not one of the 
accused should have been convicted and sentenced. It is the misfortune of the 
Muhammadans that the accused Hindus should have been acquitted for want of 
evidence! Their acquittal does not reflect credit on the police which collected 
the evidence and conducted the prosecution. It is, however, some consolation 


1 


* 


that Mr. Wente the Sessions J edi his opinion chat the responsibility: 
of the unfortunate riots lay on the ‘Hindus. We are really thankful to Govern- 
ment for their sympathising with the Muhammadans of. eola, but that 
the Anjuman and leading Mubammadans have been 1 it to the matter. 


12. In alluding bee more to the conduct of the Bombay Government 
n regard to the recent riots at Yeols, the Siri 

Disapproval of the reply Shindjt (80), in its issue of the 20th April, observes:— 
given by the Bombay Govern- If His Excellency Lord Harris and hig right hand 
ment to the memorial from ‘ 
the Hindas of Yeola. Mr. Lee-Warner had been at the head of the Bom-' 
bay Government in 1857-58, they would not have 
failed to envelope this part of the country in disastrous flames of war that 
were then raging so furiously in Northern India; and events more serious than 
those of 1857-58 would occur in India in the current ear, if every part of 


the country were-ruled by officials as good as this goodly pair. If anybody’ 


is to be convicted and punished for inciting the people to mutiny. against the“ 


British Government, it is the foolish officials who perform responsible duties 
of an administrator, and thereby create disaffection in the country. We know. 
His Excellency Lori Harris and his Assistant will not receive such treat- 
ment, because the person, against whom a Government resolution was issued 


directing that he should not be appointed toa higher post than that of, an 


Assistant Collector, gets, before the expiry of five years since this resolution, the. 
post of councillor to Government, and if he issues very foolish resolutions and 
thereby creates disaffection among the people against Government, it is in 
that he will not be subjected to an operation of the provisions of the Penal Code 
by Government. But if no body wishes to punish such madcaps 80 severely, it 

is but meet that the real interests of British rule should be attended to and such 
persons should be made to leave the country at once. If Government takes this 
step, it will prevent in future foolish replies being given to memorials from the 
people similar to that received by the people of Leola. 


13. The Moda Pritt (57), j in its issue of the 26th A peil, says: _—It omit 
be difficult to name the acts of His Excellency Lord Ton pas ae that. 
were beneficial to the subjects, while the number of his acts quite the reverse is 
very large. The dreadful resolution in reply to the memorial from Mr. Barve 
and other inhabitants of Yeola has made the people quite uneasy ; they have lost 
their former confidence in Government. Considering that the administration is 
placed in the hands of one who is an expert at cricket, we see no use in express- 
ing a disapproval of this state of things ; ; still we must pray to God to inspire 
Her Majesty to send some other officer in place of His Excellency Lord Harris 
with a view to relieve Her Bombay subjects from their present anxieties. 


14. The Pratod (69), in its issue of the 23rd April, says:—The pest of 
Hindu-Muhammadan disturbances and the partiality shown by Government in 
the matter are the natural consequences of the coolness of the Hindus and the 
fierceness of Muhammadans. People find fault with His Excellency Lord 
Harris and his advisers for the injustice that is being done in connection with 
the recent Yeola riots, but on a proper consideration they will see that they are 
quite mistaken in doing so. The conduct of the authorities is quite r, and 
the Hindus can take a lesson fromit. It is certain that the people who are cool 
and disunited and do not, know how to defend themselves will never get justice 
anywhere. If the Hindus had now among them that unity and spirit. which the 
Muhammadans have, the latter would not have troubled them, nor the Govern- 
ment would have been indifferent to them.. The Bombay. Government has 
in its third resolution on the Yeola riots laid the whole blame of the riots on 
Mr. Ramchandra Ganesh Barve, and the latter’s political pension is also-threaten- 
ed with suspension. The Bombay Government has been long since in the ie 
i levelling the Brahmins with the dust, but the latter are not in the least sorry 
t. Englishmen are over us, because they fought battles with other er ep 
ad sacrificed the livesof thousands of ‘their soldiers for the life of a 
What man. We have not that quality and therefore we have become their slaves. 
agitation there is in connection with the Yeola riots has been made by 
Joon ee of Yeola only and the native ne aut There is no commotion 
12 in any other place. Until the e ughout the whole of India 
make a common cause with the people of Leola, 


— 


434 "constitutionally agitate the 
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matter throughout the country, things will remain as they are. The ‘British 
Government concedes the demands of the people only when the latter move 
heaven and earth in support of them. It is most unfortunate that we should 
not have yet imitated Englishmen in this particular. sa 7 

15. The Jagaddhitechehhu (44), in its issue of the 21st April, says: 
The recent Government resolution on Yeola riots shows that the Bombay Govern- 
ment is either incapable of forming an independent opinion or is ready to set 
aside justice for the sake ofits favourite officers. It is to be regretted that the 
ties of friendship which so long existed between Hindus and Muhammadans 
should be loosened by Government officers and this should lead the Hindus 
to doubt the impartiality of Government. It is the misfortune of the Bombay 
Presidency that it should at such a juncture be under the present administra- 
tion. If public opinion is to be respected at all the period of the tenure of office 


of His Excellency Lord Harris should be curtailed in the interests and safety 
of the people and the State, : 


16. The same newspaper says that the conduct of the Bombay Govern- 
ment in the Yeola affair has brought into disrepute the just administration of 
Her Majesty the Queen, that it is disgraceful that it should have shown such 
high-handedness, obstinacy, want of statesmanship, ignorance and hauglitiness 
“as would befit a shameless man, and that if the people in the Deccan do not 
wish to be placed one day in the same predicament in which the Bombay Gov- 
ernment have now placed Mr. Barve, they should hold meetings and unani- 
mously try with the help of public associations and Provincial and National 
Congresses to obtain: from the Government of India redress of the wrongs done to 
the pecple of Yeola, and should assist Mr. Barve in getting his vharacter cleared 
from the aspersions thrown on it by the Bombay Government. 


17. The Mantri (16) of the 20th April, in its English columns, writes :— 
The Bombay Government instead of administering justice to the people of Yeola 
have thought fit to send them away with a reply which is as much haughty as 
it is curt. Taking their stand upon the gospel of official reports they refuse an 
independent inquiry into these riots. Though the decisions of the Sessions 
Judge at Nasik in several cases give a direct lie to the conclusions arrived at by 
the Bombay Government in their resolution of the 15th March, they aver that, 
the conclusions are perfectly right. But the strangest thing that can be said 
is that the Government with a prophetic eye pry into the causes of the riots and 
find Mr. Barve atthe root of these bad things. Bravo the Government of 
Bombay! And something yet remains. Mr. Barve’s brother isa political 
P and Mr. Barve instead of showing the qualities of a good citizen, 
s ungratefully kept the animosities burning. Ah! does a man, who brings 
to the notice of Government the grievances of his fellow subjects, that they may 
be redressed, and thus there should exist a perfect understanding between the 
rulers and the ruled, expose himself to the charge of ingratitude? [The 
Khdndesh Vaibhav (51) of the 20th, the Kannada Suvarte (159) of the 21st, 
the Chikitsak (31) of the 25th, and the Moda Vritt (57) of the 26th April also 
strongly disapprove of the resolution above referred to as well as the burden of 


the punitive Police force, most of which they aver will have to be borne by the 
Hindus. | 


18. The Indian Spectator (2), in. its issue of the 22nd April, writes :— 

It is a pity the Government resolution, issued last week, in reply to a petition 
from some Hindu inhabitants of Yeola, disposes of the prayers of the petitioners 
in an off-hand and unsatisfactory way. The petitioners prayed: (1) that an 
independent inquiry into the riots generally be instituted through officers. uncon- 
nected with the district, (2) that persons arrested in connection with the riots 
be tried by independent officers, but not summarily, and (3) that the Mämlatdär 
and the Inspector of Police be transferred to some other district. There is noth- 
ing in these prayers, so far as we can see, which can be said to be unreasonable. 
As the officers of Government entrusted with the charge of the district, from the 
District Magistrate to the M4mlatdér and the Inspector of Police, showed more 
or less want of decision and firmness in dealing with the two sections, it is no 
wonder that they inspire little confidence in the hearts of the Hindu inhabitants of 


Yeola. It is natura that they should refuse to accept the results of the inquiry 
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made by the District Offoers, whom they think to, bo bene 
Bombay Government hold with Lord Lansddwne that the spirit of 
is abroad, and that there is a tendency to question authonty, 
General to the District Officers, and anxious to uphold the 
trict Officers, they refuse without ceremony to grant the praye he 
ous petitioners. Here Government are not content even with this; they go further. 
They take up the offensive, and say that they are morally convinced that the 
continuation of agitation in the town of Teola is largely due to the action of 
Mr. Barve (one of the petitioners) himself who, instead of displaying the quali: 
ties of a good citizen, and showing his gratitude to Government for the political 
ion he possesses, by using his best efforts to secure reconciliation between 
the communities, has done much, be! encouraging the Hindus to boycott the 
Muhammadans, to maintain the feelings of animosity between the two com- 
munities.“ We do not know what good purpose is sought to be served by this 
expression of the moral conviction of the Government. If any individual is, 
in the opinion of Government, fanning the flames of discord, the best and the 
most proper course for the Government is to drag him into the court of law and 
have hi 
the right procedure, have gone out of their way to give expression to their moral 
conviction. In this connection, we may also notice the uncalled for and objec- 
tionable remarks made by the Sessions Judge of Nasik at the conclusion of ons 
of the Yeola riots cases last week. The unusual resolution of the Government 
seems to have created in Mr. Unwin an irresistible desire to express his own 
moral conviction, unsupported. as it was hy any sort of evidence brought forward 
in the case then before him. It is quite a unique and unprecedented thing for 
a judge to go beyond the evidence in the case, and give expression to his moral 
conviction which, on his own showing, the evidence before him gives him no 
ground to hold. We have noticed this subject at length, as we fear the Govern- 
ment resolution, closely followed by the remarks of the Sessions Judge, may 
give colour to the belief which appears to have been entertained by the Hindu 
inhabitants of Yeola, that the authorities are not in a mood to treat them fairly. 


19. The Lin Bandhu (10) of the 22nd April, in its English columns, 
writes :—The reply of the Bombay Government to the Yeola Hindu memoris lists 
bears on the face of it a sense of irritation which is rather exceptional. The 
rebuke administered to Mr. Barve, the mouth+piece of the Hindu inhabitants of 
that town, is the rebuke of an exasperated parent snubbing a rather too argumen- 
tative and irrepressible child that will not be satisfied with a simple answer, 
The mdbdp sarkdr told Ram, the more patient and intelligent of the two 
brothers, that he was in the wrong and should have known better, though Rahim 
his brother would now and then be aggressive; and that was enough. Räm not 
content with his Jaw’’ would usurp his brother’s right to the use of his muscles: 
he took to retaliation and“ boycotting.“ Here was a falling off. What is a 
Hindu, if he is not timid and patient under suffering? That was a virtue in 
which the nation took pride. Räm's religion and philosophy enforced that 
virtue. Degeneration was setting in and a parental Government simply did its 
duty in checking its progress. Rahim had given the mdbdp sarkdr enough 
trouble, and here was Kam adding to it. Thesaintliest of parent would in these 
circumstances have lost patience.’ This is the train of thought suggested to a 
Hindu mind on reading the last resolution: comments on the decision seriously 
are superfluous, ws a 


20. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 22nd April, writes: — The last 
of the Sessions cases against the Hindus of Yeola was dismissed, and the accused 
were acquitted by the Sessions Judge of Nasik, on Friday last, with a remark that 
the evidence in the case was false and the accused were too honourable to do 
such disgraceful things. Thus the whole of the evidence prepared by the police 
has been now judicially declared to be disgracefully unreliable, and yet the 
Government of bay | any attention 


nbay sees no reason to change its policy or pay an) 
to the representations made to it by the people of Yeola. Last time we com- 


* 


mented upon the Government resolution recently published, and we may here 


state that almost all native papers agree with us in condemning this outra 


document. Mr. Lee-Warner is nothing if not offensive and insolent, and tha 
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m punished. We are sorry Government, instead of taking recourse to 
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resolution fully reflects his character though it is the resolution of His Excel- 
lency in Council. We do not know if it is possible for Lord Harris to learn a 
new lesson now. But whatever His Excellency may think of his own per- 
formance, there is a general impression abroad, at least amongst the Hindu 
community, that His Lordship is not able to break through the spell of official 
influence, and the Councillors are too weak to deal with the question independ- 
ently. The Native Press has again and again pointed out that the riots 
between Hindus and Muhammadans in this Presidency are mainly due to differ- 
ences in respect of civil rights, and unless a modus operands is found to settle 
these questions, it is next to impossible to restore permanent peace by punitive 
posts and unjust prosecutions. We cannot suppose that the executive Council 
of the local Government is not intelligent enough to understand these issues, 
and must therefore attribute its neglect to other causes, the chief of which is 
the desire to support its officials, even without hearing the other side. This 
high-handedness, we are sorry we cannot describe the conduct of Government 
in less severe terms, may go on for some time, but Lori Harris mast be greatly 
mistaken if he believes that this state of things can be long tolerated. As we 
have very often remarked His Lordship is himself sowing the seed of dissention 
amongst the people, the fruit of which will have to be reaped by his successor ; 
and a desolate Yeola will long remain to revive the memory of a ruler, who 
treated public opinion in such a way as to lay himself open to the charge that 
he was almost incapable of understandirg any but the official version of a story. 
It is still in the hands of His Lordship to avoid such a calamity. 


21. ‘The Kesari (49), in iis issue of the 24th April, says:—Mr. Unwin, 
the Sessions Judge of Nasik, is said to have, after delivering judgment in one 
of the Yeola riot cases, observed to the accused, that they ought not to be puffed 
up with pride for having been declared not guilty. The whole blame lies on 
the Hindus for having thrown a pig into the Masjid, and as the same caused 
the riots they ought to be ashamed of it. Mr. Unwin had no legal right to 
address these words to the accused. However, it must be admitted, that it was 
highly meritorious on his part that whatever ideas he entertained about the 
conduct of the Hindus, forgetting all that he simply looked to the evidence in 
the case before him and decided it accordingly. Considering the recent Govern- 
ment resolution on the Yeola riots, one is surprized at this conduct of Mr. Unwin. 
As to the causeless persecution of respectable inhabitants of Yeola by the police, 
Government has done nothing beyond sending back Police Inspector Kasam 
Khan to Nasik! The conduct of the Bombay Government in this matter is 
reckless and shameless. No other evidence than the dismissal of all the Sessions 
cases on the ground of untrustworthiness of the evidence is enough to prove the 
oppressive conduct of the police. If Government still believes that Mr. Barve 
was the cause of the riots, it will have to be said that Government has really 
grown eccentric. The Muhammadans commenced the riots at Yeola; Messrs. 
Winter and Hayward, the Mamlatdar and the Police Inspector committed grave 
errors and lent encouragement to them ; the police neglected to arrest the rioters 
while rioting, and persecuted the Hindus on evidence ; all these things have 
been clearly proved. And yet the Bombay Government instead of doing justice, 
abuses Mr. Barve, sends back Police Inspector Käsam Khan to Yeola, sides with 
the officials and makes recommendations in their favour, and makes such a 
ments as will cause the larger portion of the cost of the additional police to 
fall upon the Hindus. This is high-handedness on the part of Government. 
I, will not be the fault of the people if they infer from this conduct, that the 
Government officials have become overbearing and unjust. Government has 
been placed in possession of true facts, both by the press and petitions from the 
people, and the good name of the British Government suffers in consequence of 
the thoughtless determination of the Bombay Government not to even cast 
a glance at public opinion. Mr. Lee-Warner, who feels pleasure in dishonouring 
Natives, has been restored to the Bombay Secretariat, and we cannot conceive 


what is in store. It is our misfortune that he was not transferred to the Foreign 
office of the Government of India. ) star 


22. The Native Opinion (17) of the 26th April, in its English columns, 
writes :—We have not yet passed through all the Yeola riots cases, but so far 
as these go, any fair-minded man may draw the presumption that the prepara- 
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wae marked more by sat ep ion, 


8 . Tes 2 to 
ive any consideration to the complaints of the Hindus. "Yea pualiive pearls 
Saabliabel and fines levied upon people to meet their but most certain! 
that does not reach the high standard of any administrative efficiency. Again, 
with a strong will to administer impartial justice and severely chastise anyone 
or all, be they Muhammadans or Hindus, and at the sane time ready to Bow 
the utmost consideration, wherever and whenever required, there would have 
been in Bombay itself the beginning of the end of riots which, but for: a het 
able want of foresight, still seem to linger and even smoulder. 


23. The same newspaper says :—Mr. Unwin, the Sessions Judge of Nésik, 
has acquitted all the accused in the four Yeola riot cases, in which the clever 
Police officers of Yeola had charged rich and ble Hindus with foul 
charges of firing houses, throwing a pig in a Masjid, &c. The Bombay Gov- 
ernment ought to see how clever the Yeola police is from the certificates given 
to it by the Sessions Judge when acquitting the accused in the above cases. 
Is it necessary to produce any other evidence than the decisions of Mr. Unwin 
to prove the charges of unfitness, weakness and partiality brought: the 
Yeola police by almost all the newspapers? Does 2 blame a 
philanthropic man like Mr. Barve, who had even risked his life to bring about 
a reconciliation ? The condact of Government in the Yeola affair is like that of 
an obstinate child which persists in maintaining as true the thought which first 
enters in his head, and all arguments are lost upon him. Government will 
not much suffer by such conduct, which will, however, give rise to frequent 
bloodshed among the people, and ‘hence we once more give a warning to * 
ernment. 


24. The Rast Goftdr (145), in its issue ott the 22nd April, under the ven 
ing, short and sweet, observes:— The recent Yeola riots were ascribed ex- 
clusively to the Hindus, but the third and fourth batches of the accused Hindus 


in connection with the riots have been acquitted by the Sessions Court. Who. 


deserves praise for this? The accused or the Police that arrested them! Mr. 
Unwin, the Sessions Judge of Nasik, was so much disappointed. that he got angry 
with the accused of the third batch at the time of acquitting them and blamed 
the Hindus in general, saying that it was disgraceful on their part that they 
should have been the aggressors and should have thrown a dead pig into a mosque. 
These remarks being general the accused Hindus had no concern whatsoever 
with them. Moreover, what a poor consolation did they afford for the failure 
of justice | Really the authorities have failed to find out the true causes of the 
Yeola riots, as they did in the case of other disturbances between Hindus and 
Muhammadans. But then where are the rioters? It is certain that @ riot took 
place causing murders, plunder and fires. Some offenders did cause this havoc, 
and if those arrested were innocent, the real offenders have remained yndetected. 
Where are the latter and why have they not been arrested? Who is pesponsible 
for this ? 

April 


25. A correspondent of the Tesari (49), in its issue of the 24th 
says :—At a general meeting of the Yeola Munici 
on pare Soe vores Commissioners, it has been. decided by a — to 
police at Tolk. ask the permission of Government to impose a capita- 
tion-tax instead of additional house-tax. But the 
proposed tax will not suit as it will lead to many sub to avoid the tax. 
The proper course would be first to divide the cost of the punitive 
between Hindus and Muhammadans in a certain proportion and then to tax 
each member of the community in ion to the amount 14 
Mr. Hayward was present at the meeting as its t and was mu 


ed when the motion that the house-tax should be raised 2} times a 
inori g in its favour, and is said to have observed 


ined obstinate, he would have the punitive police posted for 
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286. A correspondent of the Tesari (49), writing from Yeola; in its issue of © 
eee | anaes, 2 tde 24th April, says:—The Muhammadans caused the 
: Objection taken to the im: recent riots at Yeola, and it has been decided to realize 
1 at Yeola for defray- the cost of the punitive’ police by levying an addi- 
ing the cost. of the punitive’ tional house-tax. But the Hindus being larger in num- 
hi N thatthe ber and pos g a larger number of houses than 
indus will have to bear more the Muhammadans, and the former being more wealthy 
cost than the Muhammadans. AN A* | : y 
Ae ee EE than the latter, whose very large number is poor, most 
of the cost of the punitive police will have to be borne by the Hindus. After 
quoting figures both as regards the number of population and the number of 


house property at Yeola in possession of Hindus and Muhammadans, the writer 
remarks :—It would be but simple justice to charge the Muhammadans the 


larger portion of the cost of the punitive police, imposing the smaller on the 
Hindus, who simply retaliated the attacks made on them. : 


27. The Rdjahanea (161) of the 18th. April, in its English columns, 

OT] writes :—The Yeola riot in which innumerable inno- 
Mr. Wingate’s appointment cent Hindus are being lamentably tormented both by 
Collector of Nad end their Muhammadan brethren and the District autho- 
reconciliation between rival rities has been the burning question of the day, to 
parties at Yeola. which the attention of Government has not yet been 
| sufficiently directed. Fortunately, however, Mr. Win- 

gate, the present District Magistrate of Dhärwär, has been transferred to the 
ésik District, and we have every reason to hope that he will try his best and 
bring about a happy reconciliation between the two rival communities of Yeola. 
Mr. Wingate is, from what little experience we have of his work, a thoroughly 
impartial and just officer, and there is not the least doubt that he will be just 
and impartial to the suffering people of his new District. Apart from this, 
however, we cannot refrain from remarking that the indulgent treatment, 
received by the present District officers of Nasik and the local Police at Yeola 


at the hands of Government, has been the cause of the lamentable disturbance 
at that place. ; 


28. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 22nd April, writes :—The results 
of Lord Harris’ policy are being slowly but surely felt 
2 2 1 all over the Presidency. An impression has got 
the local authorities. |. abroad that the Muhammadans have certain rights 
| regarding the passing of the Hindu processions’ by their 
Masjids, and that, if they only make a show of violence, they can secure their 
object even when their claims are opposed to the established custom of the place. 
We need not here point out how mischievous such an impression and its results are, 
not only to the Hindu population, but also to the establishment of peace ; and yet 
these are the direct consequences of a policy of inactivity pursued by His Excel- 
lency’s Government. It is impossible that any settlement of these questions could 
be arrived at except through the intervention of the Civil Courts or the appoint- 
ment of committees similar to those established in the North-West Provinces. 
But Lord‘Harris’ Government, it seems, would have nothing of the kind and 
thinks that it has done its duty by imposing punitive police and abusing indivi- 
duals after the riots have taken place. The incident which Priston here on 
Friday last fully shows the absurdity and the danger of the position taken b 
Government in this behalf; and we therefore give its details below. When su 
incidents occur in a pre-eminently Hindu town like Poona, the chances of its 
occurrence in other towns in the mofussil can be easily imagined. “There is a 
Maruti inthe Ganesh Peth of this city, called the Dulya Märuti. The temple 
is an old one, and it is an ancient custom extending over more than sixty or 
seventy years to take out a procession of this Märuti on the full-moon-day of 
Chaitra, which is the anniversary of the birth-day of that deity. This procession 
is generally taken by a fixed ‘route, and during the last four or five years a Masjid 
has been erected on the road of this procession. There is also a public -tdlim, 
a gymnasium, owned by a well-known Muhammadan gymnast of the place on 
the same road. In 1892, the managers of the Masjid claimed the right to have 
all music stopped in front of the Masjid when the procession 132 by it. 
The District Magistrate, apprehending a riot, issued orders to the Hindus to stop 
music on the occasion that year. In 1893, no such order was passed though there 
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was a slight scuffle between the parties as the procession 
This year, however, the Muhammadans, obviously e : 

which the Government has been following, were determined to put every 
in the way of the Hindus, and they threatened to stop the music or. the proces 
sion in front of the tdlim and the Masjid alike. The owners of the fdlim, be 
it remembered, who are Muhammadans, used to escort ‘the procession ‘hitherto 
and perform some athletic feats in front of it. But the attitude assumed by the 
managers of thie mosque caused a similar change in the attitude of the owners 
of the ¢dlim, all of whom now resolved to do their best to stop music at both 
the places. ‘Thereupon the Hindus applied to the District Magistrate and the 
City Magistrate, the latter of whom gave a written order in reply at the eleventh 
hour, that is, on Friday evening, to the effect that music must be stopped in front 
of the Masjid as previously ordered in 1892 by the District Magistrate. The Hinda 
managers of the Märuti's procession protested against this order and claimed the 
right of carrying the procession past the mosque with all instruments of bhajan 


(praying) such as cymbals, vina and others, which they said were the essentials 


of a bhajan, and as the pilkht procession chiefly consisted of such bhajan, ; 
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laying on these instruments could not be stopped. They further urged ‘that 
. of the owners of the Masjid could 1 78 e by custom as the 
Masjid itself was built only four or five years ago. As regards the fälim, the 
Hindus contended that the claims of the Muhammadan gymnast were simply 
preposterous inasmuch as it was not a religious place. ere is a Muhamma- 
dan tomb in the compound, but that cannot give it the sacred character, of a 
mosque. The Magistrate, however, paid no attention to these just demands 
He knew, he said, one thing, viz., to preserve the peace, and he had no time, nor 
cared very much to see what the rights of the parties were. He, therefore, 
insisted that all music and sounds of whatever kind must be stopped at all places 
he would deem fit to name. We do not intend to discuss here the soundness of 
this decision. If the Hindus must stop music at all places where Muhammadans 
would assume a threatening attitude, this could be done by the people themselves 
without the aid of the police and the magistracy, whose real duty therefore lies not 
in stopping music in all places, but in affording protection to every 1 in 
the exercise of its proper rights in spite of the threatening attitude of others. The 
City Magistrate, however, ruled otherwise and believed that he was justified in 
so ruling by the exceptional power given to the Magistrates in extreme cases by 
the Criminal Procedure Code. The persons who manage the procession every 
year were naturally not satisfied with this order of the Magistrate, and they 
declined to start the procession. But the news of this apprehended disturbance 
was so largely known in the town that several thousand Hindus of the city went 
tothe temple on Friday night to witness the procession.’ The Muhammadans 
were also in readiness and were to be seen collected at the mosque, and on the 
sides of the road in large groups. All the police force available and the police 
and the Magisterial officers were also on the spot when the managers of the 
procession requested the Magistrate to give them due protection in the exercise 
of their rights. On the refusal of the Magistrate, the managers gave up the 
idea of the procession. But the crowds of the Hindus that had gone there,. and 
who were conscious of their strength, were not in a mood to be so disappointed. 
A gentleman found out another pdJlkhi, the idol was seated in it, and with the assist- 
ance of about fifty bhajunkaris with cymbals the procession was fairly started. 
There were no drums or large instruments of music to accompany this procession 
formed on the spot by. the people. But their want was amply supplied by the 
enthusiasm of the jolly crowds that went shouting in the procession waiving their 
sticks and dhotirs as they passed along the road. From the Méruti’s temple, and 
by the tdlim, the procession was taken past the mosque, with cymbals playing 
amidst the /enthusiastic shouts of the people; and neither the Magistrate, nor 
the police,/nor the Muhammadans attempted to resist the tide of the procession, 
The road in front of the ¢dlim and the mosque was lined on both the sides by. 
the Police Constables. But as no complaint was made by the Muhammadana, 
neither the police nor the Magistrate interfered. On its way back, however, 
the procession had to pass by the same tälim, and the Muhammadan gymnast 
and his associates tried to create a disturbance by obstructing the procession and 
demanding that the music should be stopped. The police readily supported this 
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absurd request of the gymnast, though they could have easily prevented him from 


obstructing the procession. Some confusion followed, but at last the procession 
was safely taken back to the Méruti’s temple, at about 1 A M., when the crowds 
dispersed. Such are the details of the unhappy incident that took place here on 
Friday last. One can easily see what it may develope into, if Lord Harris’ Gov- 
ernment does not soon mend its ways. For want of space we reserve our com- 
ments for the next issue. [The Dnydn Prakash (13) and the Indu Prakdsh (15) 
of the 23rd, and the Native Opinion (17) of the 26th April express similar senti- 


29. In alluding to the recent pdlkhi procession of Dulya Märuti in 
Ganesh Peth at Poona, the Shri Shivdj: (80), in its issue of the 20th April, 
says :—The procession is taken out after ten o’clock at night on a particulardate. 
This is not the hour of Muhammadan prayers and yet some unruly Muhammadans 
insisted upon stopping the music accompanying the procession in front of the 
Masjid, and the timid local officers supported their request for the last one or 
two years. This has grieved the Hindus of Poona, and if further causes arise, 
the present dispute is certain to assume a serious form. If Government officials 
without attending to old practice or without duly considering the memorials 
presented to them, succumb to threats conveyed by the budmdshes, and issue 
improper orders, they will encourage poor people to become bDadmdsh. It would 
be well were this matter duly considered before it is aggravatet. 


30. The Poona Vaibhav (65), in its issue of the 22nd April, says that it 
was generally thought that the Muhammadans would sbject to the procession, 
and a misunderstanding would arise leading toa disturbance, but the disturbance 
was averted owing to the good sense, cleverness and prompt action on the part 
of the City Magistrate, the Police Inspector, the Mamlatdar and other Officers, 
and the procession went on with more than the usual eclat. 


31. A correspondent of the Sudhakar (82), in its issue of the 21st April, 
says:—About three miles from the town of Roha is 
/ Disturbance caused by some a place called Talaghar, where an annual fair is held 
—— * +h — in honour of the god Mahddeva. At this year’s fair, 
Téluke of the Kolaba District. there were about four thousand persons. Every year 
a few Muhammadans besides the shop-keepers came 
to this fair; this year there was a large number of them. It is said that the 
Muhammadans occupied the spot in front of the temple of the goddess for 
taking their meals. At night, while some women were on a visit to the temple, 
some mischievous Muhammadans made an indecent attack on them, and when 
a cry was raised by the women, these vagabonds set fire to the shed in front of 
a shop belonging to a Hindu, and three neighbouring sheds were burnt down, 
and mutual fighting and plunder commenced. Eight Muhammadans and some 
Hindus are said to have been wounded in this fight. The Chief Constable is 
said to have been absent from the fair, when the disturbance occurred, which is 
said to have been created by the Muhammadan gamblers. 


32. In alluding to the Raja of Bhinga’s contribution to the Nineteenth 
| Century on the cow-protection societies in India, the 
; 7 . 2 Bumbay Samdchdr (111), in its issue of the 25th April, 
ree ee” says :—It would be enough to say that if any prepara- 
vaso: digg W being made to cause “4 rebellion AG adie, 
either through the means of cow-protection movement 
or other covert manœuvre, Government is quite able to obtain information about 
it and to adopt the necessary means for its suppression. And yet Government has 
declared that the cow-protection movement is a legal movement, and has allowed 
it to remain in existence. Moreover, the cow-protection associations in different 
rts of the country have at heart the agricultural interests of the country. 
uch being the facts, no attention need be paid to the wild and flighty views 
expressed by the Raja in his article. The question is why should the Raja 
malign the Indian National Congress, which has confined its labours to the 
advancement of the interests of the Indian Government and its native subjects? 
Moreover, the cow-protection movement is not such as to prove distasteful to 
any Hindu land-holder. The reply to the above question is that some designing 
Anglo-Indian has, it seems, a hand in the article put forward in the name of the 


10 1 
Raja. There are several designing Anglo- Indians, who are interested in maligning 5 q 


the Congress, and there are internal evidences of a ‘partow-minded Anglo- 
Indian having a hand in the article. The only evidence in support of 


his attempt to connect the Co with the cow-protection movement ad- 
vanced by the Raja is the statement that Shrimén Swämi was a 
of the Congress and at the same time exerted himself in the interests of the cow- 
protection movement. The Raja also states that some jogis or ascetics plead 
both these causes. These assertions of the Räja might be true; but the 
Réja’s statement that the Congress or its leaders improperly put up the people 
in connection with the cow-protection movement is an absurd statement. made 
for the first time by the Raja only. The statement seems to have procoeded 
from the active brains of a designing Anglo-Indian. [The Din Mani (120) and 
the Broach Samdchdr (118), in their issues of the and 26th April . 
tively, disapprove of the contribution. | 


33. The Kdsid-e-Mumbai (136), in its issue of the 27th April, observes :—+ 
Many of the recent disturbances in India een 
0 Approval of the amended unpremeditated, but they must ha ve been pre-arranged. 
riminal Procedure Code Th 
1 e authorities have amended the section regarding 
unlawful assemblies in the Criminal Procedure Code 
by making it obligatory on village officers and others to give timely intima- 
tion to the authorities about unlawful assemblies. We a with Sir Charles 
Elliot about the necessity of reforms in the Code, but great care is n in 
exacting the responsibility from petty village officers lest they might a 
the power with which they have been invested. It is needless to say that theré 
are generally two parties in almost every village, and one of them often —— 
trives means to spite the other. When the Bill was before the Su 
Legislative Council, several flimsy protests were submitted, but were wisely dis. 
regarded. The Act is sure to do good both to Government and the people. It 
is to be hoped that the humbug of cow-protection movement, which has caused 


serious loss of life and property, will disappear to a great extent on account of 
this Act. 


34. A correspondent of the Din Bandhu (10), in its issue of the 22nd 
2 ä April, states: — There is a remedy for hydrophobia 
pboba. 4e easier than that practised by M. Pasteur. At the 
village of Dholvad Bordi in the Umbargaon Petha 
of the Thana District resides a Marätha gentleman, named Lakshuman Ganuji 
More, who has cured hundreds of persons who were suffering from hydrophobia. 
Persons even from distant districts, such as Ahmedabad, Panch Mahäls, Ko., * 
come to him even now for being cured of the disease. The patient is ex 
tiously cured for a fee of Re. 14, and has only to observe a diet for three 
months to prevent a relapse. The Reporter on the Native Press is requested to 
bring this cure, which is said to be a root, to the particular notice of Government. 


35. The Aatser-e-Hind (103), in its issue of the 22nd April, under the 
heading, “Official fiction of Campbell, Vincent and 
Comments on the work of Company, Limited, the bogus committee on increased: 
1 e ptt * police force, bas, in its English columns, a long 
on ieee a ue Bombay article, in the course of which it observes :—The com- 
Police force. agg which was appointed a few short months ago 
uire into and report to the local Government, 
on the proposal of the Police ommissioner, to increase the numerical strength 
of the foot and mounted police force, was, it is superfluous to say, “a chip of 
the block of all precious committees ‘which are simply a blind to register the 
decree of the Government. The very composition of it told us at once that it 
was a bogus committee. We then doubted the sincerity of Government whe- 
ther it honestly meant that the pro of the Police Commissioner should be 
thoroughly examined by the light of facts and unimpeachable evidence in 
support of them, and reported upon from a fair and impartial stand-point. No. 
The wise men of Bombay Castle knew too well that the Committee was a blind 
to catch the ignorant and mislead the semi-ignorant. They knew that the 
proposals involved e iture to the extent of a läkh and over, and that 
that e iture would have to be borne by the Municipality. They 
knew that as that civic body had bravely struggled to. resist the 
expenditure .¢ on the 264 additional men since sanctioned, most arbitrarily of 
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course, and in the teeth of the Municipal arguments to the contrary, it was 
certain that a louder and stronger hue and cry would be made over this 
fresh proposal to burden Municipal funds. That in order to meet indignant 
ublic criticism thereon, it would be well to be prepared beforehand. The 
ommittee was to be the weapon of defence to be brandished, whenever 
the expected onslaught came. The strategy was nobly conceived and nobly 
did it reflect on him, who was its brilliant author. But these puny admi- 
nistrative Moltkes of the hour counted without: their host! Both the Gov- 
ernment and its nominees, the blind Committee which sat in a hole and corner and 
transacted in a trice the weighty business committed to its care, have been 
hoisted with their own petard.. The correspondence which ensued on the heels 
of the Committee’s report has torn the veil and exhibited the real actors in 
their true colours. The Government’s intentions have been made plain. Its 
insincere effort to have the new proposals ratified by its own bogus Committee 
has been made transparent by the altogether unbusinesslike manner in which 
the latter proceeded to register its decree. Other committees have at, least been 
known to make a decent show and then retire behind the curtain. But this 
precious Committee did not know even how to act on the stage. It blundered 
most egregiously till it has now made itself, and the Government the laughing 
stock of the community. Challenged by Campbell, Vincent and Company, 
Limited, to disprove their respective statements, so admirably dovetailed, the 
Honourable Mr. P. M. Mehta has found no difficulty in pulverising each one 
of them, and that too by each one’s own weapon. Every one of the reckless 
and ill-founded allegations have been: examined, analysed, and put to 
the test of the crucible of truth. And it would be impossible for the 
most unbiassed individual to deny that the honourable gentleman has 
proved his case to the hilt. He has most pluckily and gallantly picked 
up the gauntlet thrown at him by his adversaries, and succeeded in coram 
populo in hurling it back with a precision and effect which, we fear, 
will never be forgotten by each of the Committee men till the rest of their 
lives. If they feel any compunctions of conscience after the painful vivisection 
performed on each of them by their legal vivisectionist, it is to be hoped that, 
like good honest folk they will cry peccavi, and make the amende honourable to 
their redoubtable adversary. It is the only straightforward course left, if they 
are true to themselves and are anxious to uphold the good reputation of English- 
men for truth and candour. So far as to Campbell, Vincent and Company, 
Limited. But what about the Government? What is its position? It is 
apparent to us from the proceedings of the Committee, and from the humiliating 
exhibition it has made of itself, that the Government is primarily blameable in 
the matter. Its motive in appointing this Committee is transparent. It was 
to sit in a solemn conclave on one day, and conclude its sittings and complete its 
report on another. As we said before, its business was not to ask the why and 
the wherefore of Mr. Vincent’s extraordinary proposal. Its duty was simply to 
nod its head in assent and say ditto. ‘“‘ We piously subscribe to the suggestions 
of the Government as formulated in the letter of the Police Commissioner | |’* 
That was the prevailing feeling all through, and that was the feeling which 
eventually found expression in the now notorious report. And who will not 
admire the sturdy fealty of these stalwart Loyalists of Bombay Castle! The 
Committee, we emphatically say, was a bogus committee. It was a sham and a 
delusion. It was adiscreditable blind deliberately adopted to mislead the public. 
It was designed with a view to make an empty show that the solemn farce of 
investigating into the proposals was gone through. Who after this glaring 
exposure could place any faith whatever in the so-called open inquiry 
Altogether the Bombay Presidency is humiliated by the sad exposure. 


86. In alluding to the complaints made in their administration reports by 
bay 


the different Conservators of the Forests in the 
‘The complaints made bythe Presidency and Sind, the Bombay Samdchdr (111), 
4 4 1 in its issue of the 24th April, says: — Mr. Shuttleworth 
and Sind in their respective complains that extensive tracts of ever green forests 
annual reports for the past year have been denuded of the branches of trees by, the 
considered to be worthless. villagers for the purpose of rdb cultivation. But 
55 | Mr. Shuttleworth ought to remember that the bra: 
were cut and removed for the purpose of manuring fields, and thereby improving 


} 
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of trees. Another o complains 
st and removed, een mn de well a he 
committed ? e ten oot not Bev len 2 — 5 0 
must have gone res for months together, and 1 cou e 
it was his own barelessnese that encouraged the ‘thieves to ¢ 


Mir, Mineiro gor Prossonte d persons in 1,500 cases in the. nt 
doing harm to Government forests, and yet he comp t 
sufficiently strict! The Forest Officer in | * complains that no grass 
the forests, in oonsequence of the n granted to vi 
reg in Government forests. This ofthc: seems to entertain the 
he villagers should not have fed their cattle proper Per. 
ound last year and ‘kes 


mbay Government makes use of the courage it 
So notice of “thdes complaints: : 


37. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 22nd April, writes : he Wine 
ment of Principal R. G. Oxenham, M. A., removes 

The Horiourable Mr. R. G. from the Educational Department an officer of sound 
8 ice r experience and learning. Mr. Oxenham joined: the 
dency. : J Poona College in 1863, and was in Poona till 1894; 
~ Poona was, therefore, the chief 2 of his active 
labours as a Professor and subsequently as the Principal of the Decean: College 
and lastly as an Acting Director of Public Instruction, Fand his name will be }ea 
remembered by his numerous pupils and friends in the Decsan. His farewell 
letter to the Members of University graphi describes the state of that in. 
stitution when Mr. Oxenham came to India, 1 concludes with an ad vioe cou 
veying two important warnings. ‘There is a tendeney to make too 
changes i in the curriculum, observes Mr. Oxenham, and there is sometimes a 
ition to regard the colour of the voters rather than the merits of tlie 
question.“ The warning will at once be admitted to be just, and coming from 0 
experienced and learned an educationist, we trust the Senate will not fail to bens 
itself by it. The learned Principal, we hope, will continue to take the ama 
interest in the Indian questions from his distant. home whiere he — to enjoy ; 

his well earned pension and rest. 


88. A correspondent writing to the Tém-e-Jauiihedt (181): in its} issue of the 
27th April, in an open letter to he Honourable Sir 
An open letter to the Charles Sargent, Chief Justice, High Court, Bombay, 
ae Be — Bi highly praises him for the able, straightforward ar 
Court 8 me "8" strict manner in which he dischar his duties and for 
| his sound legal knowledge, says that it is unanimously 
admitted that he is an ornament to the Bench, but regrets that he has not proved a 
successful administrator, that the claims of deserving Natives did not receive at his 
hands that consideration which they deserved in filling up vacancies under him and 
that the claims of deserving Subordinate Judges have also been overlooked in filling 
up the Deputy Registrarship by conferring the appointment on a Solicitor: of ‘the 
Court, attributes this state of things to his not mixing freely with the Native 
subordinates und members of the bar, requests him to invite the Native subordi. 
nates under him to the evening party which he gives once a year to the Pleaders, 
remarks that several instances of his kind disposition have e. to light, that 
he has shown sympathy with his old subordinates by allowing extensions of 
service to those who desired to serve after the minimum sndiondt le age fixed by 
Government was passed, that he has always shown respect for his Native colleagues; 
that it was during "his 1 x eed that the first Native. Reg strar on the Ap ellate Side 
was appoitited, atid that although some Native writers: com] ) 
Government on this appoint still it was exclusively 
behalf of Natives, and concludes * vn Sir Obarles Bow Voyage nd 2 


speedy return. 
89. ‘The Babul (26), in ‘jis tase of the Sind April. 2a i 8 ALD. Bolles 
40) was a very good and popular Ju e, and everyone wha 
Praise of! Dr. A, D. Pollen knew bim will be very sorry. to hear that he has 
A hu connection retired from putty sa eek quite: fey on rh 
a Court Judgeship; yiowing strict uy 
-rightneas his claims to that cyte rae overn> 


* Lage, 
4 * 1 nin 
* * 


gent,.and.th a — Owing te the | 
Wahr claims . t has lost ce, Oring to asses, 
Mr. Naylou ip « Hamamick is about to retire shortly, from, 
Figs for —— eee of, Mr. Crowe have been 

e 


Dee it. is hoped, not horeafter the clai 
ph able. and-experienced who are still in gervies. 
een See in its issue of the 22nd ‘april nner sentiments.) 


be 40. The Kaiser-e-Hind (103) of the 22nd April, in its English columns, 
. writes: Let another j judicial of the. 23 * 
Dibkpprovat ok the appoint- ment. It is a matter of oe regret that the 
ment of — Stuker — entire administrative career br Lord Harris should be 
ao f Magistrate, wanting in judgment an tH ee sympathy. There 
is hardly an act of His Lo which we can recall 
fit leasure or which we can testify to as being sondiicite to popular interests, 
overnor of Bombay has all along set himself above public opinion, and 
* he affects to be guided by his own inward light, as witness the famous 
Kolhépur declaration, or by, such light as is thrown: by the casements of the 
* Oastle in which he is officially supposed to live, move and have bis being, 
— tl enough, he awfully resents that fierce light. of criticism which is 
thrown by the ory on his chair of State. Public opinion, however, has 
ily prov for him, and many are the defeats to which he has 
— — to submit. These defeats, however, teach His HExeel- 
— for the simple reason that the Tory mind is impervious: to! amy 
teac ing! Like a certain animal the more it is pricked the more it ‘kicks; 
the more Lord Harris is goaded on by the sharp-pointed prod of public opinion, 
the more he frets, fumes and foams at the mouth]! It may be a heroic example 
of ‘irrational. obstinacy, but none of administrative virtue or wisdom.’ In no 
has his administration been subjected to more ineisive criticism than 
that having referenee to judicial appointments.. People have not yet forgotten 
che Webb job. Neither the jobs in connection with the Jndgéshive of the 
Small: Causes Court. As if these instances of judicial jobbery were not enough, 
His Lordship bas perpetrated another. This time it is the studied disregard of the 
able services of an old and tried Magistrate like Mr. Hamilton; and: the con- 
ferring of the Acting Chief Magistrateship on Mr. Slater. Whaterer the qualifi- 
cations.of that young counsel may be, they can never come up to those of the 
spular Second Presidency Magistrate. If all the requirements laid down for 
fhe e post of a Ohief Presidency Magistrate by the Secretary of State are to be 
: considered, then we make bold to say no Magistrate can surpass Mr. Hamilton. 
But he is no persona grata at Government House, neither has he sufficient in- 
flnence nor sufficient obedience to be a J chookum - wala to get a favourable 
hearing. Of course, he is neglected. According to the dictum of the Government 
itself. the fact of a man having merely acted in an appointment of this character 
does not necessarily create a right for him to refill the post. Because Mr. Slater 
‘acted once before for Mr. Cooper is no reason to appoint him to act again. More- 
ayer, because once a.public injustice has been perpetrated that is no reason for a 
repetition of that injustice. Mr. Slater’s appointment was objected to at the 
time as out of order, and in no way justifiable. It was a pure misuse of public 
patronage where public interests were allowed to be cast to the winds and where 
experience, seniority and other qualifications were all ruthlessly sacrificed. Lord 
Harris had the opportunity to repair that injustice and set himself right with <4 
public. But we are sorry he has done nothing of the kind. He has sim 
gravated the original injustice and has thus laid himself open to a dou le 
 Reproach. It is time that these judicial jobs should be once for all vigorously 
unmasked in Parliament. [The Rdst Goflar (145) and the Bombay Samd- 
char (11), in their issues of the 22nd and 28th pril een e 
similar sentiments.] r 


41. The Indu Prakdsh (15) of the 28rd April, in its ‘colarans, 
writes :—The ways of the Bombay. Government like those of the a are 
inscrutable.. Mr. J. S., Slater has been a to act for Mr. Cooper as Chief 

Presidency . „during that gen 's absence on leave. This is the 
| time we believe that Mr. Slater has:been.pitchforked into 8 seat on the 
Bench. We do not know _ eee has 9 fit to 


r 
„ 1 ‘ 


ande, of these who ure sien a te Benblit« 


— — . — 
The b ahd Coeaniaiioen: havecovincell their Nen 


zions to provide for this briefless barrister’ gives one 6 that ihe’ 1 
the good graces of the powers that have these ia their 
that he has an influential friend ready to advance him bven at the cost «of other, 

ple. Lord Harris and his smart advisers, who are never tired of the: 
indians to task for their want of the sense of duty, should feel ashamed “to be: 
parties to such jobbery, for by no other name can we call it- [De 


Vitshiptu 
(94) of the 21st and the Indian Spectator (2) of the 22nd April express simmer 


sentiments. | 


42. The Native Opinion (17). of the 26th April, i in its English columns, 
| , writes :—Many. a civilian, no matter Whether ae, 
Conduct of the Sessions à Judge or Magistrate, is notorious for ‘his overben 

8 ie hye sont towards conduct, but in the absence of what the Alimedat 
r. Sunswälla, rrister-1 t- 
law, questioned. Sessions Judge has to say in self-defence, one 1 
afford to stigmatise his conduct as such. We wish 
the local Advocate had published at least that portion of the legal ‘argument, -_ 
out of which the curious incident arose. That should have enabled the publia 
to see whether the whole blame lay on one side only. From Mr. Sund wall 
represents tion, as published by our local cofitemporaty, the Sessions d 2 
seems to have acted in a manner that can seareely be called courteous. 
Sessions Judge is reported to have directed his chophir to turn Sundwa 
Barrister, out of the Court.“ The language used is most ob jectionable, and the 
High Court would be well advised -in adopting such meastires as would maintain 
the dignity, both of the Bench and the Bar. What could have induced — 
to use the ex pression he did is at present a mystery; however, eve 
that the Barrister did exceed the bounds of Coùrt etiquette, the Judge 
have represented the matter to the higher authorities. But the Juiige me to 
have allowed his temper to over-ride his better - judgment, a circumstance that must 
detract’ much from the dignity of the Court. Whatever the:reasons, theretis at 
present an undereurrent of contempt imalmest all ranks of European Society 
which, as some suppose, is more the result of our political subjection than ‘of 
anything else. Be that as it may, but because the wheel of fortune "has 
turned à luckless people upside down, they should be treated in this 


by their rulers is a — that i in no v elevates ‘the ev geal of a — 
nation 


1 


— 


43. The Rist Goftdr (448, in its issue of the 22nd 4700 1 f te 
Remntks on the case of F. the numerous instances of European offenders hav} 
A. Miller, charged with com. been acquitted by a jury of their on * 
mitting an outrage on a May be added the Case of F. A. Miller, who 
Native female and acquitted harged with committing an outrage on a aie 
5 the last Sessions of the chang named Narbada, and acquitted at the. 
r ee veer Criminal Sessions of the Bombay High. Court. 
offence is in some respects more serious than that of —.— Tot the ‘ia 
Indian newspapers being partial to their countrymen in cases of this kind have 
not reported the case fully, and hence it is difficult to give a decisive. opinion. oP. 
it. The Anglo-Indian newspapers have * withholding the full account whi 
is detrimental, to the accused closed the door against public erificiam, but this 
has increased the scandal about such cases, and has iven cause to the surmises 
of the people that European juries are generally disposed to return verdicts 
of not ‘guilty. The insufficient report of the case, however, affords’ “sufficient 
ground to raise an objection against the verdict df the jury, althou; igh the 8 
2 8 * — such a straightforward 82 the parte, Judge * the Honourable 
r. Justice Farran, who concutring wi e jurylaequitted the -accysed.” » 
ip in summing up the gase took a direction: Ahich was —— 
the accused, and it was that dhe jury would return a verdiet! 
of: 5 can safely N able, Tod age ury iW 
opposed:to che tenor of Pharge given ond Judge. His 10 
ship, woe remarked after the: jury ‘gave: its vendict tbat re 
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pa ancies in the evidence, and that thé SD . to be — The 
tnfortunate woman Narbada had given in her ‘evidence the minutest detail of the: 
| ‘and she was corroborated - by other witnesses, and yet while the 
gave the benefit of the doubt to the accused, it had not the holiness — the 
trix and the witnesses for the prosecution of giving false evidence. 
= partiality to accused Europeans on the part of juries of their own 
trymen increase. distrust and uneasiness amongst the Natives, and this is‘ 
a bn on the administration which was reputed for its honour and in 
former times. |The Gujardt larpan (100); in its issue of the 26th April, 
expresses somewhat similar sentiments, and adds that Mr. Caine ong to bests 3 


the case to the notice of the House of Commons.] 


44 A correspondent of the same newspaper observes :—I ncreased consu 
tion of beer and porter in Bombay has led some of the 
Alleged frands in some dealers in them to resort to fraudulent practices. | 


Karo spirituous drinks 
SEE rit te the Atubiet have often noticed Patni rice grains in beer waa 


aD sour taste in porter raising the suspicion of a 

ments Bombay. . quantity of vinegar being mixed with it. These pre 
rations are very injurious to health, particularly in 

cold and rainy seasons, and it is desirable that the A’bkéri and Health Officer’s 
Departments, Bombay, should prohibit the fraud. 


45. The Praja * (142), in its 2 2 the 21st April, ebe 4 
e reimposition of the import duties has grea 
1 increased the work of the customs authorities at 
Karachi, and we are sorry to learn from a correspondent 
that merchants are put to great inconvenience by the delay caused in giving 
delivery of their goods. If this be true, we sym pathise with the merchants 
who are —— on all sides owing to recent fresh taxation and fluctuation in 
exchange, and who find it difficult to obtain a decent livelihood. The Customs 
authorities will, we hope, take necessary steps to remove the 0 com Plaint. 


46. The Gujardt Darpan (100) of the 22nd April, in its English columns, 
_  writes:—The Bombay Guardian is especially devoted 
‘Objection taken to acer- to the interests of Christianity and its missionaries. 


tain writing of the Bomba : 
Guards 7 2 alten th sr It does not harm so long as it sings forth the praises 


‘gious a of Christ and his ministers the missionaries; but when 


it takes upon itself the duty of abusing other religions, 
it sows the germs of mischief and is guilt of provoking mutual ill-feeling be- 
tween Christians and non-Christians. bristian paper, more than all others, 
should be free from this base 1 . of maligiing other religions, more 
especially after the admonition it has received from the Prauch Mansuklél 
libel case, for a goodly Christian fellow-feeling is admitted to be the pride 
and glory of Christ’s faith. The issue of lth April contains some malici- 
ous attacks upon Hinduism, its dogmas and its priests which have given a good 
deal of provocation to the Hindus. In fact, it is much more slanderous than 
2 leaflet ever published by a.non-Christian against Christ. The paper ought 
now that an abuse of other religions is not the best way to prove the do 
of Christianity and to advance the cause of proselytism. We trust the Govern- 
ment who regard all religions alike will not let this matter pass unnoticed. 


47. The Kdside Mumbai (136), in its issue of the 27th April, ee — 

Of late any Muhammadans of — intending to 

A: request to the Police hold a uras cr fair in honour of some saint are — to 
ae a eee! . 2 great inconvenience for it takes them nearly a week to 
sation five. "Obtain the necessary p ion from the Police Com- 
missioner. They have to present an application to 

that officer, then they are required to go to the Superintendent of t e Division, 
who personally visits the place and makes a report, and then the Commissioner 
disposes of the e Oc The applicants are ale: required to obtain : 
sion ager the Municipal Commissioner to ‘erect stalls at the fair. ‘This hap 
discouraged several people fram holding fairs. The Folios mee a ogi | 
ta remove the inconvenjence. . 


9 oolumns, 11 
4. as running for 
1255 Dhotia ace. under ig 


Government, in re 
betwaen Dhulia and Chilisgaon, says that the ae 
the; sanctioned. fare, and carry four persons ‘instead of. — Ae tes tlie 
Notification, and that the horses and ponies yoked to the idagas are lean and 
een and nnn the Poliee to pay due attention to these ee non lt 
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Far II. . 


29. The Indian 900 85 (2), in its issue of the 220d April, en le 


The Bill to amend the Deocan Agricult turists Relief 

neren a she Bill 2 Act, which has been introduced in the Supreiie 
varista’ Retief Act. Council by Mr. Lee- Warner, may remind people of 
| the mountain in labour which brought forth only a 
, mouse. Considering the time that has elapsed since the Land Indebtedness 
Commission presented its exhaustive report on the mass of the pretty unanimous 
evidence laid before it, the Bill we have alluded to is a very disproportionate 
outcome of the labours of Mr. J ohn Neil and his colleagues. The Commission 
had, it will be remembered, its origin in the anxiety with which the Sup’ 
Government is noting that the evils, wich it is the purpose of the 
_ Agriculturists’ Relief Act to remedy, are by no means peculiar to the Bor 
Presidency, but are more or less showing themselves in all parts of Tadia; ‘nd 
are likely to grow into grave political dangers, if not timely provided against. 
No Government can afford to overlook the fact of an impoverished 


steeped in debt and gradually sinking into a mere labouring class, without an 


interest in the land they till for another. The spectacle of the gradual 
transference of the land of the country from the rayat to the sdvkdir cannot 
be a cheering one to the Government, whether it- looks at it with the eye 
of the landlord, anxious for his rent, or with the eye of one pat men 
responsible for the peace and. ‘prosperity of its subjects. It was a wise 
therefore, which Lord Lansdowne took in cette the Land Indebtéiness 
Commission for enquiring into the working and the success of the Deccan 


Agriculturists’ Relief Act, and suggesting” Nac in it, with a view 


to its ultimate extension to the whole country. The Cominission entered into 
the subject minutely, and came to the cone usion: that. the Deccan ;Act had 
achieved great success in our Presidency and that it might well be extended 
are kern with such modifications as local circumstances should render neces- 

Enquiring into the causes which led the rayats into the iron clutches of 
tho aivkdr, the Commission had no difficulty in attributing the blame, partly 
at least, to the extreme rigidity of the land revenue system and to the unrelent- 
ing exaction of the whole rental fixed at the specified time. It recommended, 
therefore, that this rigidity should bs done away with, that the rents fixed should 
be flexible, that they should be wholly remitted in times of famine, and reduced 
in times of bad seasons, and that the dates of payment should be fixed with 
a due regard to the convenience of the cultivator. No wonder that the Govern- 
ment of 1 Bombay resented the indirect condemnation, which these recommenda- 
tions involved of its land revenue system. All the same, however, the defects 
pointed out exist, and it would have been well had it turned to good account 
the results of the enquiry, by including in the Bill, introduced at its instance, 


some of those recommendations. The only important provisions of the Bill ‘are 


the power it seeks to confer on the Bombay Government to extend the * to 
any parts of a district, or ta a whole district, as it likes, and the breathing 


of not less than three months which it gives to the mortgagor, bafdie ©. a 3 


for the foreclosure of the mortgage ean be executed. 


These amendments Stall 
leave’ ‘the laud reyenue By bron 


Shag tl 
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n untouched. Till that is attacked and modified, 
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80. With reference to he Tilo amend the K. E. tt Rall 
2 jie Act, a eo eee 

ern of the 24th April. eays :—Doos an ) 


1 m or is there any probability of his ee 
N 75 25 4 y for the satisfaction of a decree of a ann 


Oourt other than What — been exempted from attachment in satisfactiom of a 
@ecree by the iculturists’ Relief Act f is an important question; ant it is 
also highly desirable that due facilities should be given to creditars to recover 
their money. These two things ought to be duly considered and provision for 
the same ought to be made in the Bill. In these matters insuperable diffi- 
oulties were experienced and hence the practice of making an agriculturist sell 
his lands and other landed property to the creditor at the time of his raising a 
loan arose, and has been continued and the money-lender has been made to break 
faith with the debtor: Thus the Relief Act has taught the money-lenders' to be 
dishonest, and this evil ought to be effectually removed. Private arbitration is 
resorted to by the money-lenders who thereby secure early decisions of: their 
claims. ‘These matters were conspicuously placed before the Commission ap- 
pointed in connection with the Relief Act, but do not appear to have been duly 
“considered, By the dishonest conduct of the money-lender bad blood is reste 
between him and his debtor, and it is feared a situation similar to that which 
led to the enactment of the Relief Act might be created. If it be feared that 
the above suggestions are not likely to carry weight on account of their having 
proceeded from a single individual, he (the correspondent) was ready to convene 
public meetings in the Mädha ‘and Karmäla télukas of the Sholdpur: Dis- 
trict and send for publication the resolutions passed at those meetings, — 
a suggestion from the Kesari. The relations between money - lenders and 
oulturists will never cease, and a law that conserves the interests of the latter, 
negleoting those of the former, is sure to raise bad blood between the two and to 
a to serious resulta, 


ie III. Education. 


. 1. In alluding to the report that the Government of India intends to 

— impart free education to the children of Europeans and 
en of 2 oe 1 who do. not attend schools, the Jdém-e- 
r amshed (131), in its issue of the 24th Aj rl 
ote ibe ation of aoe ge er Whatever may be the condition of 
Eafoppans and Korasians. Englishmen at home, it is quite plain that. the * 
n öf poor whites in India is far better han 
the condition of poor Natives. Europeans and Eurasians in India properly 
understand the advantages of education, and if they neglect to edtionte! their 
children, it is their own fault. If under these circumstances, Government 
educates these children free of cost, it would encourage a fault of the European 
and Eurasian parents. On the other hand, poor Natives are in poverty, 
so much so that they are not able to properly feed their families, and there is more 
need of their children being freely educated by Government. The main reason 


| 
| 
| ef “poor whites” not educating their children is their uncontrollable desire 
| 


to make vain ostentatious displays. It is to be hoped that His Excellency Lord 
Elgin’s Government will not adopt the objectionable policy of benefiting one 
community by doing injustice to another. [The Hitechchhu a 29) of Ahmed 
abad of the 26th April expresses similar sentiments. ] : 


| 52. The Dnyin Prakdsh (18) of the 26th April, in its English columns, 
| | writes :—We expected that Sir W. W. Hunter would 
: | Alleged untrustworthy arrange for the. publication of a monograph on the 
| eee it See, of great Shivaji in his series of the “Rulers of India.” 
: aad want of a good Marathi But it seems that, in the opinion of this great English 
| text- book of Indian History. Historian of the Indian people, Shivaji does not 


deserve to have a separate volume for him. It is 
— to see that while common soldiers like Olyde and Strathnairn 
—— fee 1 with a place amongst the rulerg of India, the e 


is omitted altogether. * ane Sir W. W. Hun r thinks that: 


chapter in: Mr. Stanley Lane Poole's monograph on Aurangzeb, on 8) * 
the Mahrätta is quite jent. But then we need not quarrel with 8 r. W. W. 
Hunter. His series is evidently intended not to give the true History of: I India, 
biit | to embellish and defend the actions (heroic or non-heroic; just ox unjust) of 
the greatest as well as the meanest of Anglo-Indian soldiers and officers. : The 
twenty-three volumes that have been published have fulfilled that purpose moet 
adequately. However, we must learn one thing from that. We must open 
our eyes and see once for all that we cannot depend upon these Englishmen, if. 
we want unbiassed accounts of our national heroes. We must search for. 
original and genuine documents and Bakhars, and rake up old archives to, get 
at tlie true history of our country. In his recent address, Mr. Karkaria has quite 
vividly shown how the general character of Shiv4ji, and especially his conduct. 
on the occasion of meeting Afzulkhän, have been maligned by the Mubein- 
mailan Historians, and by the English Historians, who ut, implicit trust in the 
chronicles written by Kafikhan. ond others, Our school boys are taught to look 
upon Shivaji as a treacherous robber, who never hesitated to do anything that 
would enable him to achieve his end. It is now high time, therefore, to rise 
up and protest against such accounts being taught to the boys. Is it not a pity. 
that. we should not have a good Marathi text-book of Indian History P. Is it 
not a shame that we should be obliged to thrust down the throats of our young 
boys, accounts which are anything but true, and are consequently calculated to 
uce in their hearts, feelings of irreverence towards our national heroes P. We 
are very glad that some of the English publishers have taken up the most coim- 
mendable and useful task of publishing little volumes on the epochs of Indian 
Fr written by Native scholars. 


PART iV Municipalities. 


88. In alluding to the recent abolition of the Manicipalitien of Bavla, 
Kasundra, Bareja and Uvarséd in the Ahmedabad 
, Remérks 1 un District, and of Péthardi in the Ahmednagar District, 
the Bombay — the Jum-e- um. bed (131), in its issue of the 27th A pril, 
observes There is nothing surprising in the abolition 
of these Municipalities, as it is well known that under the régime of His 
Excellency Lord Harris, a large number of Municipalities have ere long been 
abolished for want of sufficient éncouragement to local self-Government. |The ~ 
franchise has been given to the people under such restrictions, and under its 
excuse such extra burdens have been thrown on the people, that local-self- 
Government can neither be. successful nor popülar. Even the concession made 
to the Presidency town is far from satisfactory. If Government want to make 
local self-Government a real success, they must take awdy the burden of 
the maintenancecf schools, medical dispensaries, museums, &c., from the 
shoulders of the Municipalities. Unless the Municipalities are made to devote 
their exclusive attention to sanitary reforms, local self-Government will not 
be popularand the sanitary condition of the Presidency will not improve. The 
intention of Government to abolish a municipality should be communicated to 
the inhabitants of the town by more effective means than its publication in the 
Government Gazette, as these people hardly ever read the Gazette. 


54. A correspondent of the Kesari (49), in its issue of the 2 th: April, says :— 
Objection taken to the The Mémlatdir. of Yeola has been nominated Vice- 
—— of the Mémlatdér President and Chairman of the local Municipality. 
of Yeola as Vice-President Though the former Vice-President had not sent in his 
and Chairman ok the local resignation, this nomination was made at a meeting of 
3 certain the Corporation, at which thore was “no need of a 
| oorum, and at which there were only five or six 
members present. This shows how much opinionative is Mr. Hayward in 
: regard to us, but there is no help. : 


Part V.—Native States. 


55. The Ahmedabad Times (106), in its issue of the 22nd April, in a leader, 
5 headed, Anarchy in Baroda and a change in the 
The cmsiniowetion of e ‘gdmiaiottation recommended, ’? observes :—There has 


Baroda State considered un- been much confusion in the Baroda State for a long 


2 time past. It was exy . an Es 


His Highnes Sit Saxen 


3 | 


_ 
"© dn 


: % 


A 


25 


erte Tue late Rijn Sir T. Médhavrdo, Khin Bahédur Kind Bnav 5 

Dir an pint Laxman Jagannath tried to do some good and ‘succeeded: to 
some extent, but the régime of Divan Bahadur Manibhäi Jasbh4i has proved a 
complete failure. He has not sufficient nerve in him. His administration of the 
Outch State was barren of good results, and yet, strange to say, he was brought to 
Baroda as Divin. There may be a few interested ies who may extol his 
administration, but we think Government has made a mistake in entrusting him 
with such highly responsible work. There is no chance of his being able to 
bring to a satisfactory issue the question about the Settlement Department and 
the muddle in regard to the records of the State. Administration reports have ol 
late not been published. Under these circumstances, the Government of India 
ought to take up the administration of the State as was done in the case of 
Cambay. If it does so for about ten years, it will be able to remove all,. 
these defects. We have heard that some rich State jewelry has been sent to 
His Highness the Gäikwaäd. There are some other special reasons why Gor- 
érnmert should assume the administration of the State, but we shall mention them 
after the result of the correspondence that is going on between the nese ie 
and His Excellency the Viceroy is known. 


56. The Kathidwir Times (3), in its issue of the 25th April, thus dentetbiee 
in its English columns the benefits derived by some 
. Introdaction 1 8 of the States in Kathidwdr from the introduction of |. 
n European Police Officers in them: — A tree is to be 
aud the benefits derived by judged by its fruit. Within the last 15 months 18 
those States thereby. dacoits have been killed and 7 captured, accounting for 
the whole gang that had terrorised over the unfortunate : 
villagers and travellers in some parts of Kathiawdr for so many years. During 
that period, moreover, they. have been so hunted by the Police (under European 
officers), that hardly a dacoity. worth recording has been committed. In the old 
days Movar Sadhwani ravaged the whole country for a period of some three 
years, until he finally surrendered himself to a European officer. In 1891, the late 
Juma Gund raised a band and committed four loots in rapid succession close around 
R4jkot, until the Agency Police were called in, when not another loot occurred. 
The whole of the gang (with the exception of Juma Gund) were run in and 
éonvicted, and a large amount of the stolen property recovered. Finally, only 
the other day, Juma Gund’s new gang has been totally destroyed, and himself 
killed by States’ Police under a European officer, Mr. Bouter. Can there be a 
greater contrast than there is between the old order. of things and the new p. As 
regards the cost to the States of these European officers, the salaries of all com- 
bined would not, we fancy, equal the * — attached to the post of Judicial 
Councillor of the J undgad State, at least while the distinguished gentleman 


who holds that useful post is acting as President of the Special Sessions Court. 
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The Vaidarbha (2) of the 21st April, in its English columns, writes: We 


are told the Judicial Commissioner Mr. Bullock is 


Alleged contemplated cir- contemplating to issue a circular calling upon the 
cular regarding the trial ofa = District Magistrates to try themselves cases in which 
case in which the accused th used G t d iall 
is a Government servant and © acc is a Government servant, and es y 
especially a police official. a police official. He sees the necessity of 

} such a circular as from the two proceedings 
police officials that recently came before him he found that the accused were 
not adequately dealt with, i. e., were most leniently treated. From these two 
be imprene gs and some others that recently came before him, Mr. Bullock seems to 

impressed that lower class Magistrates do not show sufficient independence in 

. cases against Police officials and to have thought necessary to circulate 
— order alluded to above. We do not think the impression of the Judicial 
Commissioner is a correct one nay, we seriously doubt it; and equally doubt the 
utility of the change. The District Magistrate, acco according to the new arrange- 
ment made by the local Government, is in a sense the head of the District 
Police, and it is a matter for grave doubt how the head of the police will deal 
impartially in a case in which a policeman is concerned, and by the conviction 
of whom his own credit will be impaired. As for ourse Ives, we think the lower 
Magistrates are in a better position to deal impartially in casos against the 
police than the District Magistrate himself, as they have ve 4 to do with the 
management of the District Police and their . 4 If the Judicial Commissioner 
intends to make any change, the only change that he can do with advantage 
will be to rule that cases against the police should be tried only by First Class 
Magistrates who are, excepting in a few instances, men of experience and 
postion, and able to deal fairly in the cases in question. e Second and Third 


lass Magistrates are often men of no ex ce and hold lower position in 
Government service, and may not be beutel git important cases like these. 


ATMARAM V. PATK ER, 
N Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 
Office of the Reporter on.the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Banden, 1 . i st May 1894. 
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3 The Rdjyabhakta (144), 3 in ite issue of the ist May, en lial 
Natives attribute every — of the Natives th 
e 2288 pied the disloyal motive of overthrowing: Bri British rule; but 
pater rule in India contra. history shows that the Hindus me desired such a 
dicted. change, and that it was the Muhammadans alone who 
occasionally showed themselves anxious for it. So long 
as the Hindus are not interfered with in their religious practices, independenoe 
Ko., they will never start a quarrel. They are, however, always ready to defend 
themsel“ es. History shows that when the British first came to India there was 
no unity amongst the Natives; Englishmen took advantage of this, dis 
justice as the monkey did in the fable about a dispute between two cats for some 
eatables, and became masters of the country. The Hindus have the higbest 
respect for the British. Warren Hastings dissatisfied the Hindus and Muhan 
madans; the Indian mutiny of 1857 was also due to a similar cause and was 
about to overthrow British rule, but the British held their own owing to an ill- 
feeling that arose between the Hindus and Muhammadans. When the Muham- 
madans tried to pour down the throats of the Hindus the blood of slaughtered 
cows, the latter united with the British and defeated the Muhammadans.- The 
Indian Muhammadans know that the rulers of Turkey, Afghanistan and Africa 
are Muliammadans, and some Muhammadan States exist in India, and are likely 
to be ambitious of ruling power. The Hindus will be quite content if they 
are allowed to follow their religion unrestrictedly. If any community in India 
is likely to resort to measures for the overthrow of British rule, it is that com- 
* which is now believed to be friendly to the British Government. 


2. The Gujardti (101), in its issue of the 29th April, observes :— The os- 
| tensible causes of the recent riots in India are 27 

le present condition of disputes between the Hindus and Muhammadans? 
factory. = garding religious matters and cow-slaugliter, but: ihe 
: real cause is the poverty of the people, and the exces- 
sive burden of taxation imposed on them. Since the transfer of India from the 
late East India Company’ to direct English rule the condition of the Natives has 
got worse, and they have been feeling chat they are under a foreign yoke.. The 
administration is carriéd on lavishly, and within the last twenty years Govern- 
ment have doubled the revenue. Under the circumstances there is notliin 
surprising that in spite of apparent tranquillity, there must be great dissatisfac- 
tion at the bottom. Government were once highly praised for their just admini- 
stration, but are now coming into ill-odour with the people, and it is openly 
said that Government suck the blood of the rayat. It is said that some signs 
of discontentment have recently been evident in the Behär District, and it is to 
be hoped that Government will give their careful attention to the report in the 
Pioneer about the uneasiness and fearsentertained by the Anglo-Indians of the 
district in consequence of the fervour of the Hindus having been excited to a 
high pitch by balls of mud, with a hair in the middle of each of them, stuck 
upon trees in Mozafarpur and Chémpdner Tälukas. Government seem to have 
no idea of the extent to which discontent exists amongst the people owing to 
their having indiscreetly dissolved the Hardvär Fair about two wh vis ago. Gov- 

ernment appear to be quite indifferent to the interests of their Native sub} 


while to their European officers they have shown particular kindness by pres | 
un 


them the exchange compensation allowance. The Natives are being 


down by taxes on all sides, municipal and others. In short, they are Getting 


more and more impoverished. 
3. The same newspaper, in its 


English 3 writes: — We are een 
prised that some of the crown jewels of King 


| Fe — of Beis and the "were stolen by certain oldies Wi ile they 1 ore: ie 


disappearance of Kin ) 
Theebaw's 2 5 . . possession of the What was the 


of Burma? Was it anything but 2 — of the 
poor King of his kingdom ? We know it was and is justified 
“ Political considerations’ is a comprehensive expression and elastip enough 
include all shades of political morality. The British Government, pit 
Burmese kingdom and others * themselves to the jewels. of fh Hing. 


de 4% | ; ‘ * 5 


on political grounds. 


ae te 
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a of the spoil was under: the circumstances a fair one. The 


y sufferers in the gp Lary — ata. . 1 
cgptured sho erly „ have been | e Indi 
Treasury. 20nd Dufferin 79 assured the people that Burma would pay 
her own expenses and resented the adverse comments with which the annexation 
of Burma was received throughout the country. The Earl of Ava is now happy 
at Paris. The hopeless King is at Ratnägiri a State prisoner maintained and 
supported, we believe, at the expense of the Indian Treasury. For nearly 
nine years Indians have been called upon to contribute to the expenses of the 
‘Burmese administration, and no body can say when their contribution is to cease, 
The disappearance of Theebaw’s jewels and regalia isa grave scandal, and the 
Burmese as well as Indians have a right to call upon Government to institute 
due inquiries and recover the stolen property. How the rest of the property was 
disposed of is not known to the outside public, and it would, therefore, be some 
satisfaction to them to know that the lost jewels have been recovered, and that 
Theebaw’s estate was applied towards the improvement of the condition of the 
Burmese, at whose expense the ex- King is alleged to have enriched himself, or of 
the Indian people, whose hard-earned money was employed in spite of their pro- 
tests in conquering Burma for the benefit of England and her enterprising mer- 


4. Under the signature of Budworth” a correspondent of the Indian Spec- 
| , tator (2), in its issue of the 29th April, says :—An- 
Actual life ofthe ordinary other contrast which I wish to draw is between the 
E: * 3 n actual life of the ordinary English official and that 
Wative Press ag his. life of luxury which writers in the Native Press, in- 

Sas dignant at the exchange compensation allowance 
echeme, depict as his. I might take as a ready key-word on this subject the name 
champagne, having read till I am tired of it, that the poor Indian is starved 
that the Englishman may drink champagne. My Native Editors, I exonerate 
you from the full weight of this bitter mockery, for you do not know, and have 
not opportunity of knowing, as | do, the grinding poverty in which the average 
English official is now living. But this much at least you know, and daily see 
for yourselves, that every wealthy man in India isan Indian. If in Bombay 
you hear the rapid clafter of a fast trotting pair of horses, accompanied by no 
unpleasant rattle of wheels, you know well that they are not English faces that 
vou expect to meet your gaze from the sumptuous, smooth-rolling carriage; and 
the palatial residences of E are not occupied by Englishmen. There is 

not a rich English official in all the land. Therefore, when you talk of the 
starving Indian—and indeed you are well justified in speaking of him—yet when 
you do, your first comparison should be not with the English official, who, in 
his degree, is poor too, but with the Indian merchant, prince or territorial chief, 
who, under British protection, has been enabled to amass riches or to perman- 
ently retain possessions perhaps snatched by good fortune in the ups and downs 
of an age of turmoil, and liable, but for British protection, to be as suddenly 
lost. Here, if you desire to be fair, is your natural comparison of rich and 
poor. Yon may argue, indeed, if you like, that you do not want foreigners here 
at all. That is entirely a separate question. But as long as you do employ . 
foreigners, it is obvious that you must pay them according to their standard of 
living. An English official cannot live on jowäri, or put up at the village 
Chauki, or travel about in a bullock damni. And according to what is necessary 
for him and is required of him he is, I say, since the fall in the value of silver, 
miserably poor. ‘To select a few examples from my own experience: a wife 
peremptorily ordered home as the only chance of saving her life, and the hus- 

and absolutely unable to provide the passage money; parents having made all 
arrangements for visiting their home and children after a long interval, and 
then finding that a further fall in exchange has made it impossible for them ; 
children kept in India from sheer want of means to send them home and keep 
them there ; a mother invited to the hills in the hot weather, and anxious for the 
sake of her child to go there, but literally unable to accept the invitation for 


want of the few rupees ert for the journey and for the few clothes re- 
‘quired for the colder olimate. I could add details of daily privation more elo- 
quent than these instances; but like the sufferers: themselves I prefer that these 
things should not be published. And these people, you think,-are spending 
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their money upon champagne! Of course there are a few senior officers’ who 


can and do a this luxury; but to speak of it as common among Engiish 
officials at large is, in the presence of their hard and daxious lives; a mere mock- 
ery. And I would ask you, Native Editors, to reflect a little how far you ure 
likely, by this mockery of distress and disappointment, to promote friendly feel - 
ings between the English and Indian races. edt felPo wl} $98 


5. The same newspaper writes: It is no secret to us that Lords Lansdowne 
and Harris have worked ‘hard in India and that a majority of English officials 
also have to work hard. But do they claim any special credit for it? Are 
they not paid for the work? And is hard work, in itself, everything? The 
hardest work, done without knowledge, sympathy, tact and temper, may lead to 
most mischief so far as the subjects are concerned. Here we must not be mistaken 
as speaking of individuals; we are simply meeting an abstract argument. Some 
credit is due even for the doing of duty; though for real hard work, and poor 
pay, our English official may be safely referred, for instance, to the missionaries 
in the mofussil. Then, as to the poverty of the official class; surely, India is not 
responsible for that. Whatever her own straits, she has gone on meeting ‘all 
liabilities, just and unjust, towards individuals and towards classes, towards the 
absent as well as the present, in the form: of pay, pension, allowance, cha 
and the Lord knows what not. If the Englishman is still poor, he may have to 
blame himself, or some one or something else, for ic, but certainly not India. We 
say this in the presence of the very hard cases, cited by Budworth,” which we 
know to be real. We know th: miseries of separation—the anxiety, suspense, 
actual illness. But after making ample allowance for them all, it would be 
admitted that the English official classes are incomparably better off than the bulk 
of the population in India. Think of these — millions of them half starved all their 
lives; thousands upon thousands in want of a pinch of salt to the miserable 
apology for ameal, eked out during the day, and a rag of a blanket to the back 
for the cold wet night. Think of these—many of them laying themselves. down 
patiently to the sleep from which there is no waking—before you talk; dear 
English official, of your grinding poverty.“ How many of these we have in 
India, to the one merchant: or chief whom you are led to envy, and who have 
often to pay dearly for their protected position! And are there no wealthy 
English merchants in India? But after all, it is a question of ideals of stand- 
ards. We admit that the official classes are worse off. to-day than they were 
twenty years ago. We admit, also, that however high paid they may be, from 
the Indian stand point, so long as we are in need of a foreign agency, we are 
bound to have them on their own terms. At tlie same time, it may be added in. 
a friendly way, that the sooner the English official learns to cut his coat according 
to his cloth, and the less he tries to blame the indian career for his own careless- 
ness, the better. Here we must brush aside the champagne argument of the 
Native writers who know not what they are writing about. The days of the Navabs 
and the pagoda trees they had only to whisk in order to pick up gold mohurs are 
over. Champagne is a thing of the imagination with our writers. And yet, 
r * Budworth ” asks have these men no imagination? Nou, as to the Native 
Press. We hold no brief for our contemporaries. We have no party to please, 
no alliance to keep up. Dearly as we love the press, we make no secret of the 
misgiving a section of it causes us by its hard unsympatlietic tone. lt is the 
tone we complain of; the spirit is generally friendly to the core. But, to judge 
by the tone, one would almost think the English were going to be turned out 
to-morrow. Are the critics prepared for such a contingency? They ought to 
know, they would be the greatest losers thereby. Dear friends, even if it were 
possible for you to pull the edifice of this magnificent empire to pieces; bear in 
mind that you and your countrymen would be first to be involved in the ruin. 
Why alienate sympathy, make patriotism a bye-word of reproach, and diive 
some of your best friends into a condition of ie pessimism ? Patriotism 
means patience, forbearance, human sympathy — the placing of. ourselves in the 
position of those we criticise, the allowing of full scope to our destiny to work 
itself out. Do you think that, because you have just entered upon something 
like a national life, you are prepared to part with an agency which, with all is 
‘faults, has been the gocd providence’ of India? We know your ‘patience is at 
times sorely tried; the officials seldom take you into confidence, seldom give 
con 313—3 | 
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you the information you require. We know your Anglo-Indian contemporaries 
do not always set you the wholesome example expected of them. We know 
too you are often overworked—that much of the monotonous, cheerless chatter 
ing for public criticism is due to this lack of resource. We want more men, 
and different types of men, for the press to give it more interest and influence. 
But the English official cannot or will not see this. He forgets that the press 
in India is Her Majesty’s standing opposition. That it needs guidance, 
encouragement, above all an assurance of fair and honourable treatment. Those 
of the members that take correction unkindly may be left to their own devives: 
To the official we shall say that newspaper opinion is not public opinion always. 
To the publicist we shall say that loyalty is not humouring this or that individual 


16. With reference to the above letter, the Kesart (49), in its issue of the 
Ist May, writes :—Every body will be pained to read of the poverty of the 
European officials described by Budworth’?! Many persons among the natives 
of India will also be found who say, “I get a salary of rupees one thousand a 
month, out of which I buy gold worth five hundred rupees, spend three 
hundred on the improvement of my lands, and find it very hard to maintain 
myself on the remaining two hundred,” and why should not these as well be 
pitied by Government? It would be well were Budworth”’ to state if every 
Englishman at home does command horses, carriages, palatial residences and 
other means of luxury. Every one wishing that he should always continue to 
enjoy luxuries is poor. We do not contest that in consequence of the fall in 
exchange the European officials do not feel a pressure of want, but, as recently 
observed by Sir William Wedderburn to a representative of a newspaper in 
England, we do not understand the propriety of an order that raises the salaries 
of European officials all round. The exchange compensation allowance has been 
granted irrespective of the consideration whether the officer is a new or old 
servant of Government, a family man or unmarried, and whether he has to remit 
money to England or not. Again, if a little inconvenience'is to be suffered 
in consequence of a fall in exchange, who is to suffer it? The European official 
who getsa monthly salary of several hundred rupees, or the rayat whose monthly 
income is less than two rupees? To say that the rayat does not require luxuries, 
and on that plea to plead the misery of the European official is to apply salt toa 


sore. And he who writes the above letter may not inappropriately be calle! 
shameless. | 


7. In a paragraph, headed, Lord Harris and his sympathisers,“ the 
| „ mie tees Native Opinion (17), in its issue of the 29th April, 
py Gast of Wouey, arris says:—The administration of His Excellency Lord 

Harris is nearing its end, and it is not surprizing that 
His Exeellency should be highly praised by his few admirers for having exhi- 
bited ability, promptitude, patience and industry in the proper settlement 
of the numerous questions constantly arising. If there were people who 
admired Lords Dalhousie and Lansdowne, it is not unnatural that some of the 
assistants of His Excellency Lord Harris, who belongs to their class, should now 
commence to write laudatory articles, perhaps with the ultimate object. of 
erecting a statue to His Lordship. ‘“ Budworth’s ”’ letter in the last issue of the 

Indian Spectator (2) is an instance of such sort of writing. The popularity 
or unpopularity of a Governor depends upon his ability to settle satisfactorily 
questions of public and political importance, and not upon his performance of 
routine work whieh alone does not require such a highly-paid officer. If His 
Excellency’s administration is reviewed in this light, we need not say how it 
will be appraised. Rules in connection with the Reformed Legislative Council; 
disputes between Government and the Bombay Municipality; abolition of the 
Pharmacological Chair in the Grant Medical College ; mismanagement of the 
Chemical Analyser’s Department; draft rules regarding the new Provincial 
Service and orders issued in connection with the Yeola affairs—these show that 
His Excellency Lord Harris’ administration has been full of mistakes. Over- 
confidence in his subordinates and unpardonable disregard of public opinion 
_ shown by His Excellency in the abovementioned matters, disqualify His Lord- 

ship for a responsible post as that of the Governor of an Indian presidency. 


li 


Such being the actual state of things, the Native newspapers could not be 
found fault with for openly pointing out His Excellency’s shortcomings. The 
sentiments expressed by “ Budworth” are the ravings of an irresponsible writer. 


8. The Indian Spec! tor (2), in its issue of the 29th April, writes: It is 
: understood, writes the Simla correspondent of one of 
Exclusion of cotton gods our dailies, that tlie Government of India, having con- 
from DKM 1 n sidered the protest against the exclusion of cotton 
. * Rey e Penal of goods from the new Tariff, have come to the conclusion 
the Indian Government. that no further action is demanded from them. This 
is what was expected, and he must be a sanguine 
person, indeed, who hopes that an immediate redress will come from Parliament, 
where our friends are reported to be doing all they can to secure a disapproval 
of the favour shown to Cottonopolis. We hope, however, that the larger ques- 
tion of the constitution of the Indian Government, which made possible such a 
sacrifice of the interests of India to purely party-considerations, will not be 
allowed to drop so easily. As interpreted by the ex-officio and the official 
nominated members of the Council, the constitution stands revealed to us, as 
giving an unmitigated autocratic power to the Secretary of State, who can defy. 
the unanimous voice of India Council, can shape and formulate the executive 
and legislative measures of the Indian Government, and can by means of 80 
many mouth-pieces of his will always count upon a majority in the Supreme 
Legislative Council. ‘There are strong reasons, indeed, to doubt the correctness 
of this interpretation. The view, which would reduce our Councils to a nullity 
and the official nominated members to mere mouth-pieces and voting-machines, 
has been contested in these columns, and we note with pleasure two remarkable 
utterances which even go a step further. The first is the speech of Mr. L. P. Pugh 
at the Calcutta meeting on the subject. Mr. Edward Jenkins, formerly a 
Member of Parliament, is the second gentleman whose views we commend to 
the notice of our readers. There can be no question that there is great need ta 
diminish the autocratic power of the Secretary of State, and place the Indian 
Government and the India Council on a surer footing in opposing him, whenever 
he proposes to sacrifice the true interests of India to purely party-considerations. 
We would gain much if Parliament could be induced to exercise a real control 
over our affairs. So long as it does not realize its responsibility in the matter, 
the despotism of the Secretary of State over Indian affairs shall remain an 
anomaly, opposed to the spirit of the British constitution which is so very chary 
of giving any one single person absolute p:wer. 


9. The Indu Prakish (15) of the 30th April, in its English columns, 

| writes :—Presumably the Government of India are 
Disapproval of the ru- not satisfied with granting exchange compensation 
3 8 Govern- allowance to its European servants at great injustice 
pensation allowance to Kura. to the people of this country. They seem to be trying 
sians. to include Eurasians as well in the category of those 
who are to be fattened at India’s cost. Rumours have 
been current to the effect that the question of domicile has been under consi- 
deration, and that it is likely that a more suitable test will be substituted for 
that of domicile. We do not know on what grounds the Eurasians can be 
allowed to be entitled to the allowance. They are domiciled here, and have.at 
no time shown any desire to leave the country and ‘take up their residence in 
England. But the Government of India possibly cares very little for the 
reasons and grounds It must be liberal and generous to its servants, white or 
brown, though it involved great injustice to its black subjects. The deliberations 


are necessarily kept in the dark and will only see the light when it will be too 


late. We hope our public Associations will at once see the danger looming in 
the near future and. will enter in unmistakable terms their protests against this 
attempt to extend the iniquitous privilege to the Eurasian servants of the 
country. Does Lord Elgin find himself hopelessly in the hands of the Simla 
bureaucracy like his predecessor? We hope His Lordship will take timely 
warning and save himself from the worst fate that can befall a man in his 
Position, viz., that of being a puppet in the hands of the mighty and greedy - 
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10. Referring to the article contributed to the April number of the Nin“. 
0 mt teenth Century by the R4ja.of Bhinga on the cow- 
_ Disapproval of the senti- riots, the Native Opinion (17) of the 3rd May, in 
roe expressed: 2 3 = * its English columns, writes: — In the words of the 
N. e oak Indiun Nation the politics of the Raja of Bhinga are 
lished: in the Nineteenth well known “as those of Sir Lepel Griffin and the 
Century. Pioneer, of Raja Siva Prasad and Mr. Ginwalla.“ 
| However, one need not be much afraid of the Räja's 
thunderbolts, because they are incoherent and neither based on observation, 
nor facts nor on arguments! Indeed the article may do some mischief in 
England, because it finds place in a periodical that commands a certain status 
in English society. Fortunately, however, there are men in England, now who 
ean explode every one of the R4j4’s vapourings, and show them up in their 
true colours. But the R4ja has no conscientious scruples to string together the 
Native Army, the Congress, the Cow-protection Societies and the educated 
Natives. And what does the Raja mean by this medley of different elements 
except that he smells a deep-laid conspiracy which the British Government 
should guard against. But will the British Government disbelieve its Native 
soldiery, who have served their masters so well on the borders of Tibet, in 
Burma, and on our north-west borders? And with all the display of their 
loyalty and courage on every battlefield, undoubtedly distrust in them would be 
too poor a compliment to them on the part of the British authorities in India. 
As to cow-protection the ex-Viceroy’s declaration in favour of the legitimate. 
claims of these societies ought to discount the vativinations of a landholder who, 
at the expense of his other fellow-countrymen, seems to aim at raising himself 
in the estimation of the British Indian Government. The Radja may see nothing 
good in the aims and objects of cow-protection, but when outsiders are ready 
to approve of the purpose of these societies, insi uations like those of Bhinga 
must be consigned to the waste-paper basket. As to the Congress and the 
members of that illustrious body, they are far too high for the envenomed 
shafts of His Räjaship to reach. [The Katser-e-Hind (103) and the Gujaridt 
Darpan (100) of the 29th, the Indu P.akdsh (15) of the 30th April, the 
Kesari (49) of the Ist, the Svadesh Bandhu (154) of the 2nd, and the Dnydn 
l'vakdsh (13) of the 3rd May condemn the views of the Radja and strongly 
eensure him for the contribution. | 


11. The Kdthidwar News (104) of the 2nd May contains the following 
5 paragraph: — Referring to the cow-killing riots, a non- 
Sacrifice of cow by Mu- officis] European writes: What I would strongly 
ammadans and the cow-kill- —=- ete 
la riots. urge on the Government of India is that they appoint 
an impartial commission to make a full and searching 
enquiry, and if my contention is correct, viz., that the animal appointed by koran 
to be sacrificed on the occasion of the Baqur Id is a kid, then that the Muhamma- 
dans throughout British India shall be compelled by law to offer up that animal 
and heneeforth be restricted from offering up any other. Let the Government act 
with fairness and firmness in this matter. We ask them to act with common justice 
and impartiality, to remember that the Hindu is six times as numerous as the 
Muhammadan, and toallow the Hindu in this matter a hearing, and not because 
the Collector advises a matter (sanction a petition to slaughter cows) the Com- 
‘missioner must agree to it, and if the Commissioner agrees to it, the Lieutenant- 
Governor must support it, and if the Lieutenant-Governor supports it, whether 
right or wrong, the Viceroy must back him up or else give offence to the whole 
ef the Covenanted Civil Service. Let the Government of India remember the 
Latin proverb Duram telum necessitas, or I prophesy that very shortly the 
Muhammadans will become so outrageous with their religious frenzy that we 
shall, during the next few years, be indulged with scenes of bloodshed and riot 
such as have happened at Rangoon, Azimgarh and elsewhere. ) 


12. The Kaside Mumbdi (136), in its issue of the 2nd May, observes:— 
A pdikhi procession was started on Friday the 
20th April at Poona, and it was feared that a dis- 
turbance would take place, but was fortunately averted. 
The custom of parading processions accompanied with tomtom is an old 
ane; but it is the general practice everywhere to stop the beating of drums, 


Alleged causes of the Hindu- 
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No., when they are passing by. a mosque at any hours of the dag or 
Hindus never complained oa liver in this connection, and it is difficult to 
stand why they do so now. The eow- protection movement is the sole cause. d. a 
the recent disturbances which caused: loss of life and roperty,’ snd 0, of ean, 
deny the necessity of keeping it under due check. If the amendment in he 
Criminal Procedure Act relating to giving information to the authorities abont 
unlawful assemblies, which has been recently passed by the Supreme Oounsil. 
is made applieable to the movement, it will be a great boon to 1 people. 

18. The Rdjyabhakta (144), in its issue of the 1st May, observes : T 

a ‘injustice done to the Hindus of Poona in cont 7 
a ebenen with Hide: With the pdlkhé NN 
‘ota in India. great anxiety to the whole Hindu community. It ‘is’ 
me ren Rae Caras Weirable that Government should uu out 
and remove the causes of the present state of affairs, otherwise there is à like-- 
lihood of danger in the future. The Muhammadans think that Government 
are in their favour. The Hindus think that they are denied justice. It is 
true that both communities are mistaken in their respective beliefs, but the 
conduct of some Government officers encourages these surmises. 1 


14. In alluding to the Hindu-Muhammadan riots, Dr. V. R. Ghole of Poona, 
a aor writing from Camp D4poli to the Kesari * of the 
Disturbances between the lst May, states that the plea of religion is advances 
aes . in for these disturbances, but that is quite trifling, 
pater ocr se — and that the Hindus and Muhammadans stand to each 
cow-slaughter by the lat ter. other in the relation of brotherhood, that these dis- N 
turbances are against religion and morality as well as 
the law of God, that one of the causes of the disturbances is the accompaniment 
of music to pilrhé processions while passing by a Masjid, that the Muham ; 
complaint that this music disturbs them in their prayers is well founded, tl t 1 
it is just that the music should be stopped when the Muhammadans are saying 
prayers, that it is wrong that Muhammadans should insist upon the stopping 
of music when they are not at prayers, that Muhammadans do not appear to, 
have been ever prohibited from having music, while passing by a Hindu temple . 
with their ‘'4but and Id processions, that another cause of the disturbances is 
cow-slaughter, that these disturbances arise because the Mubammadans. give, : 
cause for offence to the Hindus in slaughtering cows, that no disturbances would 7 
arise if the Muhammadans slaughtered cows without giving offence to Hindus, : 
that the living of the Hindus and Muhammadans depends a great deal on the 
preservation of the. cattle, that both consume in large quantities milk, ghee, 
butter and butter-milk, that both require cattle for the cultivation of land 
and for other uses, such as drawing carts, raising water, pressing oil from 
seeds, that Muhammadans are aggressors in these disturbances, that they 
should duly consider the matter, that Hindus and Muhammadans should 
consider the diverse evil consequences of these disturbances, that either in 
consequence of a desire on the part of the Hindus to secure the good graces of 
the Muhammadans or the dwelling of both together the former have adopted 
half the Muhammadan religion, and that under these circumstances it is against 
the law of God that the Muhammadans should always threaten and assault the 
poor religious Hindus. 5 3 


15. The Poona Vaibhav (65), in its issue of the 29th April, writes: — The 
recent disturbance at Poona between Hindus and Muhammadans was caused 
not by the ecow-protection association as asserted by Government officials, but 
on account of a pdlkhi procession as happened at Yeola and at Bombay, and in 
each of these disturbances the Muhammadans were aggressors. For hundreds 
of years past pdlkhi processions are carried about, but never before did any dis- 
turbance arise between Hindus and Muhammadans; and if these disturbances 
now arise, it is simply a correct inference that they are instigated by a third 
party. The disturbances seem to have been caused by the partiality shown by 

overnment officials to Muhammadans in various ways. A few days ago there 
were some subsinspectorships vacant, and sixteen candidates, of whom ten were: 
Hindus and six 3 were examined; und though among the fo: 
there were some University Graduates, none of the Hindus succeeded, while all 
six Muhammadans were passed. Such partiality ultimately leads toa d 
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ance of peace without any benefit to Government. Admitting for the sake of 
b ori that the disturbances are caused by the cow-protection associations, 
it is well known that Hindus worship the cow, and are much exasperated when 
they see or even hear that cows are tortured or slaughtered and beef is eaten. 
This cannot be gainsaid. It is also an undisputed fact that howsoever: severe 
laws be made by the authorities, and howscever disregardful the Hindus were 
made of their religion by bringing about a change in their religious. views, the 
Hindu hearts will never be freed from painful restlessness on account of cow- 
slaughter. Such being the case, if the British Government desires to have a 
manent, peaceful and impartial rule over such people, it is necessary that laws 
should be made in regard to cow-slaughter that would restore peace to Hindu 
minds. Therefore, whether the Hindu-Muhammadan riots are caused by cow- 
slaughter or not, Government ought as a precautionary measure and in the in- 
terests of its loyal subjects, to prohibit cow-slaughter. | 


16. The Subodha Patrika (21), in its issue of the 29th April, observes :— 
The real cause of the Hindu-Muhammadan riots 
2 e 32 cannot be ascertained, and the people are led to imagine 
nection with the Hindu. various reasons, Everywhere the Muhammadans are 
Muhammadan riots. excited to cause disturbances, and it is surprizing that 
the authorities siding with them should trample down 
the rights of the Hindus, and should accuse them of conspiracy. Under these 
circumstances a suspicion is raised as to the intentions of the authorities. The 
Amir of Kabul is an ally of the Indian Government, and it is suspected that 
in deference to him his Indian co-religionists are backed by Government. The 
occupation of Egypt by the English may have also led to the Indian Muham- 
madans being supported by Government. The reason of this conduct of Govern- 
ment has not been hitherto discovered. Englishmen do not do anything that 
does not contribute to their self-interest. Probably the Englishmen are 
assisting the Muhammadans in Egypt, Afghanistan and India with no dis- 
interested motives and are driving at some particular object of their own, as they. 
are very shrewd, crafty and far-seeing. It was the opinion of great English 
statesmen that the strength of the foundations of British rule in India depended 
on a division among its people, for so long as the people were not united, no 
anxiety need be entertained about the Indian Government. The administration 
was conducted on this principle, but the authorities were terrified by the sight that 
the English education had destroyed the hostile feelings that existed before among 
thedifferent people. Itis surprizing that in spite of the various measures taken 
to prevent a unity among the people, the National Congress should have come 
into existence. Since the appearance of the Congress various changes have 
been effected on the administration, English education has been discouraged, 
special arrangements have been made in connection with the police, Government 
servants have been prohibited from joining the Congress in order to exclude from 
it the help of wise people, men like Sir Sayad Ahmed have been encouraged to 
oppose the Congress, and an attempt is now being made to incite quarrels 
between the Hindus and the Muhammadans who are brethren. The sentiments 
expressed by Sir Charles Elliott ata discussion in the Supreme Legislative 
Council on the Bill to amend the Criminal Procedure Code, show the drift of the 
conduct of Government officials. One cannot imagine how the Hindus will fare 
on account of the displeasure with which they are looked upon by Sir Charles 
Elliot and Lord Harris. Whatever may be the views of His Excellency Lord Elgin 
on the subject, the 1 will find it very difficult to go against the opinions of 
the higher officials of Government. In short, the tendency of the present 
administration seems to be to prevent a unity being formed in India, to make the 
Hindu and Muhammadan brethren weak by fomenting quarrels and creating 
a division between them and to exercise a severe rule over them. The Hindus. 
should therefore act carefully, considerately, moderately and legally. 


17. The same newspaper, in its English columns, writes :—It is a matter 
for regret that ill-feelings between Hindus and 
Policy of Government with Muhammadans on religious grounds instead of dying 


anal be 1934 out only change their venue from time to time. The 


16 bas created on the minds most unfortunate part of the affair is that the Hindus 
dr the Hindus. have got an idea, either true or false, that the present 
. . ' Government policy is to favour the Muhammadans; 
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— idea to’get into the heads of any ‘class of people! 


mmon tradition has hitherto been to look for s t impadtiali na: 
‘ustice as between class and elass from the bee enen Na 


confidence in the neutrality of the rulers of the land is an effective — = 


maintenance of the publicpeace. And it behoves all who care to secure harnio- 


ny between the two great olasses to try as far as they can to bring the orally 
to confide in the desire and competence of the authorities ta deal impartia 
between the rival communities. One great means of doing this is to ich pred 

all the necessity of receiving with considerable reserve any account of any ly affair 
which proceeds from one’s own community: There are always two sides to 
a question, and more than one mode of vie the same event. Such caution; 
if prudent at all times, is especially so at the present when party-feeling runs 80 
high and in so many and so unsuspected quarters. 


18. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 29th April, writes :—The. history 
of the Yeola riots and the account of the apprehended 


The eh pene disturbance at Poona, which we published week, 
bb interference given to the Five rise to the important question of the powers of 


the law of tha interference given to the tes by the law of the 

. A . land. It was the abuse of these pate that brought 
on the riots at Yeola, and though the order of the 

Magistrate did not produce similar results at Poona, it has, we might safely assert, 
caused no little dissatisfaction amongst the Hindu population of the town, By 
the bye we may here note that the account of the palchi procession, published in 
the Bombay Dailies, is quite incorrect and misleading. As a matter of fact the 
pal khi was taken past the tdlim and the mosque when the procession went ont 
of the temple; and it was only on its return that an attempt was made to stop 
the music in front of the tdlim. That there was no riot was again mainly due 
to the presence of the large crowds of the Hindus, which led the Muhammadans 
to give up their attitude of opposition. What we are, however, concerned with 
at present is the conduct of the executive authorities in such cases; and we shall, 
therefore, at once turn to the consideration of this question. It is our firm belief 
that most of these riots can be avoided by the Magistrates, if they properly under- 
stand and use the powers given to them by law. But we regret to say that in 
most cases these powers are not properly exercised, and the officials are led away 
by false notions regarding the preservation of public peace. -They think that 
the preservation of peace is their first duty and for that purpose they may sus- 
pend the exercise of the legal rights of any community. The principle is, 


no doubt, true to a certain extent; but the important limitations which qualify 


it are altogether lost sight of by the executive in their overzeal for keepi 
public peace. They forget the fact that the right, so given to them, is to be 
exercised only in extreme cases, when the 2 force at their disposal is not 
sufficient to repress the disturbance that may be caused by allowing a com- 
munity to exercise its rights freely. For it is the first duty of a Magistrate 


to secure to every person the enjoy ment of his rights 48 the law; and to 


put down the opposition by all means available to him. In other words, he 
must use his authority and influence for the protection of the legal rights of 
individuals or communities. It is only when such a course is calculated to lead 
to a disturbance, which the Magistrate has reason to believe would be beyond his 
power to repress, that he will be justified in ordering a suspension of private 
rights. We do not think that Magistrates always keep in view this important 
qualification of the general powers with which they are entrusted in cases of 
emergency by the Criminal Procedure Code. For instance, Mr. Hayward never 
seems to have thought of it, when he gave the order to stop music before — 
Patel’s Mosque at Yeola, in spite of the District Ma gistrate’s order to the con 
Nor did the authorities here ever troubled themselves with the question w 
they had sufficient means at their command to protect the Hindus in the exercise 
of their proper rights and to prevent the Muhamniadans from ‘causing undue 
interference. There could be no cus rights in the case of a mosque 
built only a few years ago; and as regards the tdlim, it was simply preposteror 
to claim the right of stopping music in its front. It was, therefore, the duty 
of the Magistrate at Poona’ in these cases to use his authority and influence 
favour of the Hindus. But ite seems: that every Magistrate is more or lees 
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ovérawed by a show of force and rather than take the risk of a disturbance, 
however petty, he prefers to yield to the noisy party by suspending the exercise 
of, just rights of the less troublesome side. Now this is exactly what the Hindus 
complain and the local Government would do well to bring to the notice of the. 
Magistrates, the true nature of the powers they possess in this connection, insist- 
ing at the same time that they should be strictly enforced. What these powers 
are has been clearly stated by the Madras High Court, in the case of Muthidla 
Chetti. If the Government only reiterates these principles in the form of a 
resolution for the guidance of its executive officers, we feel certain that many a 
riot will be averted without any show of the Military or the Police force. But 
then it will not afford any opportunity for the Magistrates to make a display of 
their indiscretion, and for the Government to re-affirm the principle that it will 
blindly support its officials at any cost. : 


19. The Sudhdrak (22) of the 30th April, in its English columns, 
iii pry 1 writes :— We 2 there are n committed 
8 1 in the policy adopted by the local City Magistrate at 
55 11 n * the time of the recent annual procession of Méruti. It 
, is quite prudent to provide against any possible out- 
break, but to be scared away by idle rumours is a different thing. There could. 
have been no aggravation had the authorities waited for the actual arrival of 
the hour of trial. Then as to the order of prohibition, the rights of the parties 
might very well have been enquired into. Things as they have gone so far 
show. a spirit of favouritism for one and something like disregard for the other 
ys The Bombay Government will, we hope, yet see its way to the adoption 
of the Punchdyat system introduced into the North-West Provinces, whereb 
the relative claims and privileges of the opponents will be settled and the wor 
of the executive minimized. The baton is undoubtedly the most effective 
instrument, but it serves very little purpose to flourish it every now and then. 
The Hindus and the Muhammadans have so long lived together amicably. It 
is only of late that the wave of dissatisfaction has been spreading over the 
land. To direct the people properly, and suppress the wave completely, restor- 
ing mutual harmony and national peace, is the duty of wise statesmanship. 
The policy pursued shows that:the course adopted is certainly not in the right 
direction. If, for instance, the rights and privileges of the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans of Ganesh Peth in respect of processions and music near mosques 
had been previously inquired into by a Panchäyat, the work of the Magistrate 
and the Police would have been simplified. This or anything like this having 
not been done, the Magistrate had not only to make the prohibitive order 
he made for the security of the public peace, but go further and call the 
Military. The Muhammadans—the ignorant ones among them—are, however, 
likely to be elated by the thought that they are held in dread as their unin- 
vestigated rights are respected more than those of their opponents. The 
remedy to preclude any occasion of a like nature appears to be the appoint- 
ment of a Panch, who will decide the points of contention and put out the 
embers of party strife, which otherwise may burst into flame at any time. 


20. The Jagaddhitechchu (44), in its issue of the 28th April, says: — The 
Masjid newly built on the boundary of Ganesh and Ravivär Peths, where a Hindu- 
Muhammadan disturbance was apprehended on Friday before last, is situated in 
a place quite unsuited for a Masjid. The Masjid is surrounded on all sides bx 
houses mostly inhabited by Hindus. It is sheer injustice that the Hindus who 

have been living there for more than the past 200 years should now be asked by 
the managers of the Masjid to stop the music accompanying their religious prov. 
eessions! That the persons attending Chandubhäi's gymnasium should object to 
the music is still more unjust. It is really amazing that the Police should support 
the glaringly unjust demands of the Muhammadan gymnasts ! Will Government 
officers ask the Hindus to stop music in front of any Muhammadan house, if 
the owner objects to it on the ground that he has buried in his house the dead- 
body of a child four days old and raised a tomb over the grave? The paper then 
describes how enthusiastically the Hindus carried the pdikhi. procession, of the 
Dulya Maruti past the Masjid and the gymnasium accompanied with music 
in spite of the order of the Magistrate to stop the musie, and without any obatrue- 


tion from the Muhammadans, who had assembled there in large numbers, but 
had to remain quiet, on seeing the large crowd of Hindus that accompanied the 

rocession, remarks that the incident was — in a way, inasmuch’ as it 
— convinced the Muhammadans of Poona that it is foolish to think of creating 
a disturbance there, and advises the Hindus not to allow their religious zeal to 
subside. and to refrain from taking part in the, Tébut procession of the 
Muhammadans. ' | ae 7 


91. The Arunodayd (24), in its isssue of the 29th April, says that the 
Poona newspapers are wrong in finding fault with the City Magistrate, a Hindu, 
for issuing an order enjoining the Hindus to stop all music and noise of any 
other kind at all places he would deem fit to name on the occasion of the 
pdlkhe procession of — 1 Märuti, as the Magistrate is a slave of the mien § 
education he has received, and a creature of Government to whom he has so 
his liberty, and he could not but adapt a conduct that would. please his masters 
who would otherwise have considered him to be weak-minded and unfit for 


promotion. 


22. The Dnydnodayd (12) of the 3rd May, in its English columns, 
writes: — Our Hindu friends have to learn a good many 

Conduct of the Hindus on lessons in courtesy. The Poona Hindus insisted on 
eee, N yee" 333 their right to go along a certain street in procession, 
Marat et Poons, beating their drums, and making other loud music 
in front of a mosque. It would have been a very 

small matter to have consented to stop their music while passing the mosque, 
and thus preserved the friendly feeling between them and the Muhammadans. 
As it was, their selfish insisting on their rights to annoy their neighbours nearly 
led to a riot. What if the tables were turned, and the Muhammadans insisted 
on their music before some Hindu temple? Courtesy does not cost much, but 
it makes a great deal of difference in the harmony in which people can live. 
The insisting on rights, where nothing essential involved, is evidence of small 
minds and selfish hearts. Nobility of character always suggests the other 
method of generous courte ß. . 4 


23. The bhdrat Bhrdta (170), in its issue of the 27th April, says: — It is 
88 said that some Government officer has issued an order 

1 am ged 8 that the Mehtars (sweepers) should be permitted to 
residents of Camp Lucknow. draw water at all the wells in the camp at Lucknow, 
that both Hindus and Muhammadans have been dis- 

satisfied at the issue of this order, and that if such an order has been really 
issued, it would be well to withdraw it at once, as the dissatisfaction of the 


residents of a camp is dangerous. 


24. Referring to the amendments made in Sections 44 and 45 of the Crimi- 

nal Procedure Code, relating to unlawful assemblies, 

Disapproval of the amend- the Jagaddhitechchhu (44), in its issue of the 28th April, 
ments recently made in says that the amendments empower the Police te 
cedure Code velating to oppress the people most glaringly and effectually, 
unlawful assemblies. that the Police have already in the absence of the 
power now given them seriously oppressed and harrass- 

ed respectable people of Yeola, and one can imagine how powerful will the Police 
be with the newly invested powers to oppress and harrass respectable at 
throughout the country, and that the recent change in the Act will not only not 
prevent Hindu-Muhammadan riots but will give rise to riots between the-people 
and the Police. ean? 782 


25. A correspondent of the Bodha Sudhékar (9), in its issue of the Aud 
8 May, states that recently Dhärwär was visited by 
clivery of a lecture an Vidyanand Swimi on his return journey from a pil- 


Werber Vagemnt'"* grimage to the temple of Rémerhvar in Southern 


| India, that the Swami obtained some information abont. 

the Goshäla or the rendezvous for the cows, and that next day he delivered a 
lecture on cow-protection before à large audience, | e 
52 gon 813 a — 6 ane . es, ; : — i: 
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26. The Rdjahensa (161) of the 25th: April, in its English columns, 


ia lo ee ee, . Wetittes ce —We hear that confidential inquiries are again 
„A suggestion in convection being made touching the vonduct of the Dhérwér 
with the confidential inquiry Cow. proteotion Society, and we think that the duty of 
— —— A making the inquiries will fall upon one of the 
protection Society. Police officers of the locality. We doubt. whether 

| these officers will be able to furnish true informa- 
tion about the Society, and we would, therefore, like to suggest that the best 


way to obtain correct information would be to apply for it to the Society itself. 


27. The l’rabodh Chandrika (66) of the 30th April, in its local columns, 

. 1 „ent e Ay a R on the e e association 
_, Vow-protection movement was to be held at Jalgaon yesterday, but was postponed 
eee un uh for want of sufficient attendance. Mr. Ba ty the 
Sei AH preacher on cow-protection, had gone to Nasirabad to 
reach on the subject of cow-protection and received there good assistance from 
Mr. Natu Shrikrishna. He delivered about three lectures on the subject. 
The establishment of a branch of the Jalgaon Association at Nasirabad is under 
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28. The Guj:rdti (101) of the 29th April, in its English columns, 

* writes: The recent murders by two European soldiers 
Alleged difference in the committed at Ahmedabad and this city, the conviction 
eo = — of both the offenders and the infliction upon them of the 
. tax egg capital sentence have naturally given rise to consider- 
b ns able discussion in the Native community. This is 
owing to the fact that deaths of poor Natives by shooting or otherwise have 
now-a-days become frequent in some parts of the country, and the acquittals of 
the alleged offenders a scandal and shame, and, whatis more, a source of wide- 
spread resentme at and irritation. In the interests of peaceful, progressive and 
just administration we deeply regret the growth of this feeling. At the moment 
we are writing, in the Panjab a case is, we believe, still pending in which mis- 
carriage of justice is alleged to have taken place, and the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Province has interfered to redress the wrong. Happily in this case the 
offence is not a serious one. In Bombay, the Ahmednagar murder cases are not 
likely to be forgotten. Why is it, the people ask, that when Natives fall 
victims, it is so difficult to secure convictions of European offenders? The 


f ö 


answer is simple. In the first place, Natives find it difficult to identify a particular 


offender amidst unknown soldiers; secondly, his comrades are generally unwilling 
to help the ends of justice; and thirdly, European juries, and at times even Euro- 


pean Magistrates and Judges, are more distrustful of the testimony of Native wit- 
nesses and indulgent to European prisoners than need be. Under the operation of 
these and other concurrent causes, assaults on and murders of niggers ’’ go un- 
avenged. When Europeans fall victims to the eccentricities and violence of soldiers, 
these facts areabsent. All the other circumstances being equal, it is but natural 
that there should be a desire to help the ends of justice as between the offender 
and the unfortunate victim. It is impossible not to feel for the three innocent 
men that were fatally shot at Ahmedabad and Bombay. But a system which 
encourages à belief among soldiers that they are above law and can escape scot- 
free from the consequences of their reckless deeds and mischievous pranks in 
dealing with poor Natives cannot but end disastrously at some time or other. 
Even in this world of racial partiality and prejudices there is something like 
petributive justice. When one thinks of the facts and termination of the 
Ahmednagar and other equally glaring cases, it becomes impossible to resist the 
encroachment of such a feeling upon one’s mind. How the result of the 
Ahmednagar case was received by the officers who were in charge of the case 
may be seen from the Police Report of the Bombay Presidency: for the year 


29. Referring to the recent execution at Poona of Private O’Hara for a 


double murder committed by him at Ahmedabad, while under the influence of 


drink, the Sudhdrak (22), in its issue of the 30th April, says :—We refer to this 
case not only to convey a warning to those who are given to the vice of drinking, 
but also on account of the important question whether the High Court or a 


1 
Court Martial would have sentenced O' Hara to 9 if the persone 


murdered by him had been Natives. Not that we ate of opinion that no merey 
should beshown to an accused, be he a Native or a European, when he its 


murder under the influence of drink, or owing to temporary insanity or a wid 
understanding. On the contrary, we think it unjust to sentence the accused do 
death for committing a murder under (ireumstances similar to those under 
which O’Hara committed the crime. But the difference made between Natives 
‘and Europeans in deciding such cases ought not to be permitted. Such an 
invidious distinction makes the subjects doubt the impartiality of Government, 
a thing by no means desirable. pak 


80. With reference to the acquittal of Gunner Roffe who was charged 
| 15 with the murder of a fakir by the High Oourt of the 
Disapproval of the acquittal North-West Provinces, the Bombay Sumdchdr (111), 
of . pA . 1 in its issue of the Ist may, observes :—The acquittal 
** > the High Court, Of the accused in consequence of the verdi.t of not 
of the North-West Provinces. guilty delivered by the jury in spite of the summing 
: up against the prisoner of the judge who unreservedly. 
accepted the story of the witnesses for the prosecution and rejected as concocted 
the evidence of the British soldiers for the defence, is likely to create dissatisfae- 
tion among the Native public, who will entertain the belief that the jury which 
must have been composed of, if not wholly, at least mostly of Europeans, com- 
mitted partiality towards their countryman, and thereby set justice at naught. 
The Native public could not be found fault with for entertaining such a belief 
as past experience in similar cases supplies sutficient cause for entertaining it 
this time. An impartial verdict is svarvely to be expected from European juries 
in such cases, as a miscarriage of justice has occurred in most of the cases in 
which Europeans were charged with the murder of Natives. This has become a 
great scandal which ought not to be passed over any longer by the authorities. 
For the glory of British rule and sacred ness of British justice some measures 
ought to be taken for the prevention of such occurrences. Europeans seem to 
be unwilling to consign their countrymen to the gallows and -hence cause 
miscarriage of justice. It is also seen that Native juries in several parts of the 
country also sometimes give an unexpected verdict on account of their unwill- 
ingness to see a person hanged, and the Anglo-Indian writers severely censure 
the latter, without alluding to the similar conduct of European juries. Thus 
the sentence of death seems to be the cause of miscarriage of justice in certain 
cases; and it would not be wrong if the Indian Government abolished the punish- 
ment of death, as has been done by several civilized countries of the world. [The 
Jém-e-Jamshed (131), the Abd re Soddgar (108), and the Hitechchhu (129) of 
Ahmedabad of the 3rd May express somewhat similar sentiments. } 


31. The Rdst Goftdr (145), in its issue of the 29th April, under the head- 

- ing “A-Presdency Magistrate reserving his judg- 

Remarks on the action of Mr. ment in a long- pending but fully tried case till after 
ean og 1 bees, oi his return from his leave to Europe!” observes :— 
judgment in 2 Hea dung til It is much to be regretted that Mr. Cooper, Chief Pre- 
after his return from leave. sidency Magistrate, Bombay, should have postponed 
| delivering judgment till his return from England 
in the important libel case of Pestanji Dädäbhai Bhandéra vs. Mehernosji 
Barjorji Meherjirina. The case took more than nine months for twenty- 
two hearings and was concluded on the 19th instant. The Magistrate had 
at his disposal nearly three days before his departure on leave to write the 


judgment: The Magistrate has gone on leave for 2 months and 21 days, 


owing, it is said, to indifferent health, and there would be nothing surprising if 


he is obliged to apply for extension of leave. ‘The interval between his depar- 
ture and return must naturally cause great anxiety to the parties in the case and 


particularly to the plaintiff. The case has already cost them a good round 


sum, and if Mr. Cooper be not able to return from leave to resume his duties, 
they will have to incur fresh cost of a new trial. But apart from the 
Question of cost, if some of the important. witnesses are unavoidably absent 
at the time of the re-trial, how can it be satisfactory? Moreover, if, by 


chance one of the parties dies during the interval where is the good of the 
trate delivering his judgment? Itis really hard that the Magistrats 
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have kept the parties in suspense till his return merely to suit his own conve- 
nience. This is perhaps the first time that a judicial officer has postponed deli- 
vering judgment till his return from leave. It is also a common complaint that 
Mr, Cooper allows parties to lengthen cases, particularly libel cases. Had there 
been a Native Magistrate in his place, the authorities would have ere long taken 
notice of his remissness in the discharge of his duties, [The Bhimsen (110) and 
the Veshi Mitra (119), in their issues of the 2nd and 3rd May, respectively, ex- 
press somewhat similar sentiments. | “ 


82. With reference to the reply given by the Secretary of State for India 

to a question asked by Mr. Caine in Parliament, 

_ Disapprovat of the selec- stating that in accordance with the recommendation 
22 r 8 „t made by the Public Service Commission, seven success- 
Assistant Superintendent of - ful candidates will be selected for service in India 
Police in India. as Assistant Superintendents of Police, at a public 
examination shortly to be held in London, the Bombay 
Samdchdr (111), in its issue of the 2nd May, says :—The result of the labours of 
the Public Service Commission was disappointing, and the recommendations it 
made were objeetionable. The posts of the Assistant Superintendents of Police are 
not so very important or responsible that the candidates for them should be selected 
in England. Experienced Natives are more eligible for these posts than 
oung men selected in England, who are complete strangers to the country. 
uropean officials appointed to high posts and drawing large salaries have to 
depend for a long time on the guidance of their experienced Native subordinates. 
The importation of Assistant Superintendents of Police from England is an in- 


justice to the Native officials and a causeless increase in the expenditure of the 
country. ) a 


83. The Rist Goftdr (145), in its issue of the 29th April, under the heading 
Wan „ A’bkéri Amenities, observes:—The report of the 
i A bkäri Department of the Bombay Presidency for 
1892-93 shows that some Government officers and 
some other Eu ns at Poona buy in large quantities and get unadul- 
terated European spirits at a cheaper rate than even the license-holders, and 
hence the complaints of the poor people about the quantity; quality and price 
of the liquors supplied to them remain unattended to. The consumption of 
country liquor in proportion to the population shows that greatest drunkenness 
exists in Bombay. It is, therefore, surprising that R4éo Bahädur Ranchhodlal 
Chhotélél should have at the discussion of the Mowra Bill which bas now 
become an Act asserted that greatest drunkenness prevailed in the Thana District. 
He is a very influential gentleman and President of the Municipality and of the 
Anglo-Indian Temperence Association at Ahmedabad, but he has scarcely been. 
able to make the people of that city a little sober. ‘Ihe report shows not only 
more consumption of European and country spirits than in the previous year, but a 
large consumption of opium as well at Ahmedabad. The A’bkéri Department seems 
to be deadly opposed to the consumption of toddy and the liquor distilled from it. 
The report further proves that an increase has been made in the duty on toddy- 
liquor consumed in Bombay and the districts of Ratnägiri and Känara only, 
because this sort of liquor is not allowed to be distilled in any other parts of the 
Presidency, This is really hard on the people of these districts. The inhabi- 
tants of the districts of Thana, Koläba, Ratnagiri and Känara in former times 
hardly used any mowra liquor, always consuming the innocent toddy and 
toddy-liquor, but since the introduction of the äbkäri laws they have been almost 
deprived of these drinks and led to contract the habit of indulging in mowra 
liquor. The introduction of the farming system and the prohibition to distil toddy- 
liquor have deprived the Bhandäris of this source of their livelihood and reduced 
them to poverty. It is said that a large number of Bhandäris in Sélsette ‘suffer 
from starvation and some of them earn their livelihood by questionable 
practices. It is to be regretted that Government should not have granted the 
prayer of some persons to distil liquor from toddy as that distilled from the 
mowra flowers did not suit them. It is really strange that Government should 
to lessen drunkenness when they adopt such measures 28 


declare that they try 
tend to increase it! 
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35. The Bombay S0 delt. ( 111), i in ite 3 issue of the Ist Ma writes : ‘The 

115 people of Bombay will’ be sa 
bnapprurab of the allexed friends of Mr. Aéwörth, te Aunici 
collection of funds for per, of Bombay, who shortly proeseds to B 


uröpe 
petnating the. memory Ot eutzaged in Collecting Funde b. 3 


Commissioner, Bombay. An Bombay. Some ‘Of his big friends até’ 0 l 0 
“actively employed i in this work, while’ some öthérs Are 
passively interesting themselves in it. Among these Workers are if is said a 
European Offivér of the Municipality and another European gentleman con 
with the Police. It is aleo said that rupees’ two thousahd’ have 
been collected in furtheranee of thé object. When’ one remembe srs’ tlie move- 
ments started for erécting’a statue of His Excellency Lord owné and fer 
doing honours to unpopular European officers, he mat not su rized at the move. 
ment that is made in favour of Mr. Acwerth. But the public ‘ought! ‘HOE t 
delay in giving an expression to its wishes f in doünsetlon With the subjset. 


36. The Satya Shodhak (78), i in its issue of the 29th a til learns fron 
letters received from Guhagar in t iplun I 

Prevalonce of fever, nell of the Ratnégiri District. hat serious pcos ofa 

pox and measles epidémics at 

Guhagar’. in ‘the Ohiplun bad type of fever, small-pox and measles have un 

Taluka of the Ratodyiri Db. their appearance at that town and in the surroun 

55 5 and a reqnest tothe. villages, that many persons have died for 1 

— Magistrate iu the medical relief, and that the epidemics: have created a 

scare among the inhabitants. The paper requests the 

District Magistrate of Ratnägiri at once to send from Rataagiri a Doctor with. 
the necessary medicines toGuhagar and make the requisite arrangements to im- 


prove the sanitation of the Place which seems to be in a dirty condition. 


37. A correspondent of the Kaiser-e-Hind (10g), in its issue of the a0 ch 
net April, observes:— The Postal authoritiés have issued 
A request to Postal autho- g notice that the letter-box kept at the railway 
— n 2 station at Navsäri in the Baroda State will be removed. 
at lavedti lee abt from the 1st proximo, as the sorters do not find 

the Navséri railway sta * 
tion in the Baroda State. sufficient {ime to sort in time the large number of 
letters collected in the box: The postal authorities 


seem to pay greater attention to the convenience of the department than to that 


of the people. The removal of the letter-box will cause great inconvenience to the 


traders and others residing near the railway station, who have trade connections 
with the two tälukas of Navsäri and Jalalpur. It is to be hoped that the 


pro will engage an additional sorter, if necessary, and withdraw the 
order | 


Parr u. Leijtslation 


88. The Bombay Samdchdr (111), in ‘ita issue of. the Ist May, contains a 


Th communication addressed foi it by Mr. W. A. Chambers 
and Ae epd 2 e oil the subject of what’ on be. ” done for the Indian 
turists’ Relief, pen Aerion coe rayat. Me Chambers” I er obs 3 ves as follows :— 
I he result of the labours ‘the’ 7 7 ion ap appointed 
to enquire into the working of the Deccan Aj it alturists’ Relief Act is 8 
dommensurate with the importance of the sub pct. 1 0mm 
in favour of the Act whi 8 1 as 
Previously asked to apr bp a ote N is, h 
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and & more drastic course is necessary. The rayat’s land must be protected 
lienation. To this proposal it might be advanved that thereby the rayat’s 
‘Gredit will be destroyed. But if Government makes larger advances to the 
rayats, than it has hitherto been in the habit of making, the rayat will have no 
need to resort to the money-lender. Government has always especially in-the 
Bombay Presidency insisted upon the payment of the land assessment and 
Tenens the same at all times, but at the expense of the well being of. the 
rayat. A more elastic and sympathetic mode of collecting the land revenue 
4s needed. it is also desirable to make usury penal in case of the urhan 
populations as has been done in many cities of 13 And it is to be hoped 
tion of His 


that the subject will engage the serious attenti Excellency Lord Elgin. 


39. With reference to tlie above letter, the Bombay Samchdr (111), in its 
issue of the 2nd May, observes :—There could be no doubt that the condition of 
the agricultural classes throughout the country has become very bad. On the 

one hand the agriculturists are falling deeper in the debts raised from money- 
lenders, and on the other, Government is raising the land assessment. They are 
thus placed between the two stones of a grinding-mill,.and the result is that misery 
. has increased among them and they are being driven towards a course of desper- 
ation. A short time ago the Assam rayats caused a disturbance in consequence 
of an increase in the land assessment, and since Government is raising the land-tax 
in other parts of the country also, the people of these parts may not grow: so 
desperate as the Assamese, but dissatisfaction is likely to make its appearance 
among them. The agricultural classes make up nearly three-fourths’ of ‘the 
entire population of the country, and it is not discreet to allow dissatisfaction to 
appear among them. The suggestions made by Mr. Chambers are not new; 
they have been made long before this, but in the interests of its land revenue 
Gevernment has been inattentive to them. Some means have been adopted for 
‘the relief of the Deccan agriculturists from the clutches. of the money-lenders, 
but no measures have been adopted for acting liberally towards these agricul- 
turists and the farmers in other parts of the country. Mr. Chambers bas 
‘shown how stingy has Government been in regard to making money advances to 
the -agriculturists.  _Mr.'Chambers: says that between the years 1880 to 1890, 
while Government collected 250 crores of rupees of land revenue, it advanced to 
the agriculturists enly a crore of rupees. Certainly this is great niggardliness 
combined with narrow-mindedness which were admitted by His Excel ency Lord 
Lansdowne. ~ Moreover, Government is quite innocent of such a thing as 
remission of land revenue in the famine-stricken districts, and deferring recovery 
of it in times of less serious distress. It is also not likely that Government. will 
pay due attention to these matters hereafter. The recommendations made by 
the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act Commission were very appropriate, and had 
met with approval on all sides. . But the Bombay Government did not like 
them, and the reply given to certain remarks in the Commission’s report showed 
that Government cared more for the interests of its treasury than for those of the 
rayats. The recent bill to amend the Deccan Agrioulturists’ Relief Act now 
l before the supreme legislature does not also contain any liberal measures 
for the benefit of the agriculturists. | 


Parr III. Munioipalities. 


40. One Gopal Hari Pénse writes to the Shri Shivdji (80) of the 27th 
April to say that recommendation plays a great part 


Injustice alleged to have in the Poong Municipality in fillin ad giv 
3 to aclerk in the = Pa ty 8 Places and giving 


ons Municipality and the Promotions to clerks, that in spite of his certificates of 
— 2 of ‘the iutter body five years’ good service in the : Municipality, and 
to enquire into the matter. several recommendations for giving him promotion, 
1 be was superseded by an inexperienced clerk who 
was ignorant of magisterial work, simply because he happened to be a rela- 
tion of a da the Managing C officer, that the gees made so many as sixteen 
petitions.to the Managing Committee praying for an enquiry into his grievance, __ 
Tat on his publishing, as a last resort, hie complaint into the Jagaddhitechohbe 
(44) newspaper, he was suspended on 14th November last pending enquiry into 


7 


his petitions. and that no enquiry has yet heen made into hia case. 
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Grievances 25 . 


tural classes in the late vowel 
5 2 den 0 the. aie it is 
much to hope that Mr. Maconochie will with justi 
it before the rayat gets discontented.’ Last yeat at about this time the 
in the Kämrej Téluka of the Navééri Préist that a tural. lead 
villages of the district was assessed far above its intrinsic value, and 
rities were immediately applied to for redress; Mr. Maconochie as a ‘ehutiogs 
revenue Officer took a more enlightened view of tho situation than we could 
expect the average English civilian to do in the British territories: jr. a 
clearly sscertained the facets. and satisfied: himself, as, to the j 
reasonableness of their demands, he. forthwith ordered a reduction of of de 
on rechan lands in certain villages such. as Väv, Kathorda, Velenja, 
pur, &c. Naturally enough this step had a very reassuring effect on the — 
of the cultivating class, whose contentment is everywhere no mean factor in 
political organization. But later on the news comes upon us as a surprise that 
the executives of the Revenue. Department. have resolved to apply the revised 
rules to the abovenamed villages from the Samvat year 1950, f. g., to speak in 
plain English, to withhold from a poor class the benefit of the revised settlement 
for one year. It is absolutely unfair to bring the revised rules in operation in 
certain parts and to postpone their operation in others in a manner that best 
suits the whims and caprice of executive functionaries. The wonder of the 
entire procedure centers in the fact that the revised assessments have come into 
force since 1949 everywhere in the State except in the villages named. This is 
a significant exception and requires au authoritative explanation, if it is based. 
on some sound principle. We have every confidence in the sound common 
sense of Mr. Maconochie, and we trust the present appeal will not fall flat upon 
his ears. The affair savours too much of a stagnant stuff for a premier Native 
State ruled over by an enlightened prince, and whose.departmental affairs are 
— on by an official hierarchy which any civilized State would be * to 
call its own. 


42. The Ahmeda'ad Times 106); in its issue of the 29th April, nerd — 4 
It is said that on one occasion while Khan Bahédur Kasi 1 
Remarks on a notification Shähäbudin, C. I. E., was Divan of the Baroda State, a 


ait ie here a a ** he was asked by the Residency to send a cow for the 


1 urpose of supplying beef to some guests, and no one 4 
tetrad este Are ia tm have Baan fault with him if he had complied 

with the request, as he was a Muhammadan; but he showed mor. and 
strength of character by firmly declining to do so, stating that although he was 
a Muhammadan, he was at the same time Divan to a Hindu State, and ought to 
respect the religious feelings of the Hindus. This strikingly contrasts with the 
order recently issued by Divin Bahddur Manibhai Jasbhäi, in connection with 
some State cattle. Some de ys back the Divan ordered the release of some cattle 
with a view to make a reduction in the State expenditure. The cattle included 
a large number of mischievous cows which caused great damage to agricultural 
produce giving rise to numerous complainis. The Divan has since ge Nu 
structions from His Highness the Gaikwad issued a notification stating that 1 
the State had no objection to any measures taken by the people to prevent 9 
the cattle from causing damage to their fields. This implies. that there is no i 
prohibition to even a slaughter of these cows! He ought to have exerted his 
influence with His Highness the Gäikwäd, and dissuaded His Highness from 
desiring the issue of such a notification. Apart from the offence given to the 
Hindu religion, he has shown want of statesmanship, and sown the seeds of mis- 
chief by issuing the notification. When the recent religious disturbances between 
Hindus and Muhammadans in different parts of India are said to be solely 
due to. the slaughter of cows, the Divän's action is indiscreet and will give 
rise to disputes between the Hindus and Muhammadans. If a cow damages 
the crops of a Muhammadan cultivator, and if he kills the animal, the religious 
feelings of the Hindus will be wounded cea Blood-shed will very Likely: be 
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caused. ‘The We drs ovght to be withdrawn and vlna cattle: sent to 
their old place or to a pinjrapol or cattle asylum... 


4. The Gujardt Mitra (102), in its issue of the 29th April, 88 — 

| A housé-tax has been imposed at Dumas and ‘Bhim. 
pore in the Sachin State by its administrator. ‘The 
people of these towns were Fe informed that 
the maximum amount of the. tax on each property 
would not exceed Rs. 12 a year, but by a recent assess- 
low vahoed at Rs. 4,500 will have to pay Rs. 3v-2-0 per annum. 
This is realy hard on the people! This tax is also imposed on houses built by 
the cultivators' on lands already paying assessment to the State, while, it is 
said, that: the large and costly bungalows built on plots of ground taken on 
lease for 90 years hu ve been exempted from the levy. If this be true, we fail to 
understand the difference between these two kinds of lands. The house-tax 
in’ these:towns is four times the amount of the nowse-tax levied at Surat | 
Tho house-tax scheme needs revision. 


ATMA RAM v. PATRKER, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Pros. 

Office of the Reporter on the Natiie Press, 

Vers n.. Bombay, 8th May 1894. 
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List of Newspapers published in Berdr. 


16 Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. | dition. 
oer one “a 1 ane 7 
| | . 
| A NGLO-MaAka TRI, | 1 | 
] | ‘The Pramod Sindhu... 05 ...| Umräwati (Amraoti)..| Weekly 0 
z T 
3 „ Varhad (Berar) Samachir „ ae hn 0 Do. ie 250 
| 
1 MARA THI. | | 
. | ö 
a The Shetukari ... 9 — . Umrawati (Amraoti).. Monthly * 400 
5 „ Shuddha Varhadi... 00 . Akola... . Weekly ...) 850 


„ — 
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1. The Vaidarbha (2) of the 28th April, in its English columns, writes: 
States like Kolhapur have revised their sarbardi and 

A request to the Com. bigdri rules, but our administrators have not. They 
missioner aud 1 1 are thinking on the matter, but how long will they con- 
before the next. touring tinue to consider it we do not know. Panjab has made 
season begins. its new rules, Bengal and North-West Provinces ha ve 
made theirs, and the Central Provinces made and 

published the rules last fortnight. We hope the Commissioner and the Resident 


will issue new rules at least before the next touring season commences. 


2. A correspondent of the Shuddha Varhddi (5), in its issue of the 8rd 
1 May, states that about three years ago a cow-protection 
Establishment of ed association was founded at Telhära, and that by the 
a ally 2g eh Bh in'seve™ exertions of Vaijan4th Abhayakaran Vyäs, the origi- 
* nator and preacher of the association, and by the 
support of the devotees of the cow cow-protection associations have been founded 
at Gelkhel, Ghotegaon, Dahigaon, Ukhali, Vängargaon, Bäbulgaon, Vädi, 
Adampur, Isa pur, Malegaon Bazar, A’gaon, Sonäle, &c., and measures are being 
taken for the prevention of the slaughter of cows and bullocks. 


8. Referring to the report on the destruction of wild animals and 
venomous reptiles in Berar in 1893, the Pramod Sindhu 
Alleged prohibition to pro- (1), in its issue of the 27th April, says :—The report 
n hurt does not supply information as to what sort of people 
saan wild beasts ofered by Got the prizes offered for killing wild beasts. It is 
A Ww while considering to what extent the profes- 
sional shikdries living in villages are benefited by - 
these prizes. It was reported some days ago that a strict watch was kept 
over these men, and they were not allowed to hunt in the forests. If this be 
true, we hope Government will soon remove the restriction in the interest of 
the poor people. 
con 314 
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caused. The notification owght to be withdrawn and released cattle sent to 
their old place or to a pinjrapol or cattle asylum. 


43. The Gujardt Mitra (102), in its issue of the 29th April, observes :— 
A house-tax has been imposed at Dumas and Bhim- 
Imposition of the house- pore in the Sachin State by its administrator. The 
tex at Damas and Bhimpore people of these towns were previously informed that 
in the Bachin State in the | a f 1 
Surat District: the maximum amount of the. tax on each property 
N would not exceed Rs. 12 a year, but by a recent assess- 
ment a bungalow valued at Rs. 4,500 will have to pay Rs. 30-2-0 per annum. 
This is really hard on the people! This tax is also imposed on houses built by 
the cultivators‘ on lands already paying assessment to the State, while, it is 
said, that the large and costly bungalows built on plots of ground taken on 
lease for 99 years have been exempted fromthe levy. If this be true, we fail to 
understand the difference between these two kinds of lands. The house-tax 
imposed in these towns is four times the amount of the house-tax levied at Surat | 
The house-tax scheme needs revision. 


ATMARAM v. PA’TKER, 
Acting Reporter an the Native Pree, 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 8th May 1894. 
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1. The Vaidarbha (2) of the 28th April, in its English columns, writes: 

_ States like Kolhapur have revised their sarbardi and 

A request to the Com. higdri rules, but our administrators have not. They 
missioner aud 4 are thinking on the matter, but how long will they con- 
4 — 4 — * 8 tinue to consider it we do not know. Panjab has made 
season begins. its new rules, Bengal and North-West Provinces have 
made theirs, and the Central Provinces’ made and 

published the rules last fortnight. We hope the Commissioner and the Resident 


will issue new rules at least before the next touring season commences. 


2. A correspondent of the Shuddha Varhddi (5), in its issue of the 8rd 
a4 May, states that about three years ago a cow-protection 
Establishment of cow-pre, association was founded at Telhära, and that by the 
enon Oe exertions of Vaijanéth Abhayakaran Vyds, the origi- 
nator and preacher of the association, and by the 
support of the devotees of the cow cow-protection associations have been founded 
at Gelkhel, Ghotegaon, Dahigaon, Ukhali, Vangargaon, Bäbulgaon, Vädi, 
A’dampur, Is4pur, Malegaon Bazar, A’gaon, Sonä le, &c., and measures are being 
taken for the prevention of the slaughter of cows and bullocks. 


8. Referring to the report on the destruction of wild animals and 
venomous reptiles in Berar in 1893, the Pramod Sindhu 
Alleged prohibition to pro- (1), in its issue of the 27th April, says :—The report 
. shikéries to hunt does not supply information as to what sort of people 
8 1 ‘by got. the N offered for killing wild beasts. It is 
Government. worth while considering to what extent the profes- 
sional shikdries living in villages are benefited by 
these prizes. It was reported some days ago that a strict watch was kept 
over these men, and they were not allowed to hunt in the forests. If this be 
true, we hope Government will soon remove the restriction in the interest of 
the poor people. 
con 314 
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4. The Pramod Sindhu (1), in its issue of the 27th April, says that most 
8 people disapprove of the annual grant of Rs. 500 
Disapproval of the annual made by the Amräoti Municipality, and a like grant 
grant of Re. 500 matty. by the District Local Board, to the Volunteer band 
the Volaniccr band which ‘tant plays in the Municipal garden every Saturday 
lays every week in the evening, and hopes that the Municipality which has no 
unicipal garden. sufficient funds for conservancy purposes will dis- 
continue the grant, as it is spent upon a luxury. 


ATMA RAM v. PATKER, | 


_ Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 3 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 8th May 1894. 
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„ Jäm-e-Jamshed 
„ Kachha Samächär * 
„ Kaira Khetiwädi Paträ ., 
„ Kaira Vartaman ... * 
„ Käm Dhenu ae ee 
„ Kasid-e- Mumbai 0 
„ Käthiäwär Times., i 
„  Kelavni ... cee hs 
„ Madhur Vachan ... ee 
» Nure Elam eee ove 
„ Nydyadarshak ... nes 
„ Praja Mitra ee oe 
„ Praja Pokér 
„ Rajyabhakté 75 
„ Räst Goftär — 95 
„ Samsher Bähädur. 
„ Satyk Mitr’... . 
99 Satya Sodhak ees 0 
„ Satyoda ya 8 
„ Sneha Sindhu... = 
: Stri Bodh., pee eee 
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Tri-wee iy 
Bi-weekly 
Monthly 
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Names of Newspapers. 


meee’ GusaRa'tI—continued. | ; 
152 The Stri Mitra eee eee eee eee Bombay ece eee Monthl eee eee 697 
153 77 Surat Akhbär F eee eee Surat eee eee eee Weekly eee eee 600 
154 | Svadesh Bandhu ... eee ese one Mahudha nee ani Do aa es 210 


186 | » Udichya Hitechchhu Patri. ... | ** 
156 „ Vartamän Tatva Darshak coe = eee | Bombay one oe Fortnightly 1 
* 0 0 


157 77 Vidya Mitra eee ge eee eee 5 Do. eee eee 150 
ANGLO-K.a'NARESE. 
158 The Hubli Patra eee see eee eee Hubli eee eee eee Weekly eee eee eee 
159 „ Kannada Suvarte i ‘iis Bombay * . Pe 900 
ENGLIsH, MARATRHI AND KANARESE. 
160 | The Karnätak Patra ... „% wae 00 „Weekly we 400 
161 77 Réjahansa eee eee eee ane Do. oe eee Do. ve 1 510 
Ka'NARESE. 

169 | The Chandroday& 100 500 eee Pre Dhérwér oe „Weekly ee 200 
163 „ Karnétak Vaibhav 10 pes »»-| Bijapur 550 . * 400 
164 „ Karnätak Vritt. wigs „ Dharwar 15 F ie ae 

. 165 99 Loka Bandhu eee eee eee ; eee Do. eee eee Do. eee eee 190 
166 99 Rasik Ranjini ees eee eee eee Gadag eee eee eee Do. See eee 800 
167 „ satya Vritt 500 ove ome a a * — 1 aa 250 


MRA 'THI AND R a'NARESE. 
168 |The Chandrika „ — “6 AA 88 


100 „ ShriSiddhesbvar .. . “ Bo. „ B.. 10980 
é Hinpl. 
1790 | The Bhératé Bhréta ... oso „„ ROWER. = ces oes os see 375 
171 99 Bhä sha Bhushan... see eee eee Bombay eee ee. Mon 7... eee 400 
172 » Bombay Baipar Sindhu =m mee * „Weekly . * 250 
173 „ Ratnap Ratläm sia ...| Ratldm ion . ae 100 
ENGLISH AND Urpv 
174 | The Muslim Herald „„ „ͤ;¶⅛ f. „% eee 300 
Urpvo. 
175 [The Akhbäre Ratan Prakdsh Ratlam __...| Ratl4m 208 Weekly . a 100 
176 „ Alam Aphroz Bambai ... sos Bombay jes „ Tri- monthly 450 
177 „ Charkhäri Aklbäerr ae ...| Rew4h... 208 ...| Fortnightly eee 23 
178 „ Dhar State Gazette ait tie 135 rep Weekly ie 280 
179 „ Ezh-ti-shamul Akhbär Jhowra ... „ Jhowra . „ oe 31 
180 „ Gwalior Gazette . . Gwalior WWW 850 
181 „ India Gazette eee 1 Bombay as men es: ae met 400 
182 e. Khair Khah eee eee eee eee Do. eee eee Daily eee eee . eee 
183 „ Kushful Akhbar... igi nies a 150 Weekly ie 150 
184 „ Moinm-ul-Mulk .. 0. ws —-« one (es ae 
185 „ Wakil Islam me saa 1 0 „ ane 255 1 
186 99 Zabän eee eee eee see eee Do. eee ees Monthly een eee eee 
PERSIAN. . 

187 The Iklil : 4 f ea: a ; 


188 |. » Kowkabe Nasseri “a cau Bombay * 4 5 — “700 
EnGuisH, MARATHI AND HINDI. 
189 | The Pandit... 15 se wil . Bombay * ...| Weekly ... sie 1,075 
ENGLISH, MARATHI AND GUJARATI. 
190 The Baroda Vateal ... Bo gs .».| Baroda eee „ Weekly . * 1, 000 


191 [„ Shri Sayäji Vijay „„ „„——ö Ii Wee ae 
MARA’THI AND GUJARATI. | 
192 The Chandra Shekhar 5 a ZBaroda ie ...| Weekly ... sa 150 
Sin pI. | 3 
193 | The Méawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi ...| Kardchi — 0 ee 346 
194 „ Muin-ul-Isl4m _... nr we at oe — . . 300 
195 „ Prabhét ... * pow ae ..| Hyderabad (Sind) q DO. * 400 
196 » Sind Sudhär es a ia Karachi . e e ae 400 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. | 
197 O Anglo-Lusitano o (Bombay .. Week. 1,500 
PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 
198 The Luso-Concanim ... «+ «+ , Bombay ge a ga 450 
_Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads, 
which are printed in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News. 
paper in the above list is printed in brackets after the name. } 


O. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 

bl Spelling List of the — Presi . One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a N. 
or d) is the last letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short à (A =u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 
never placed at the end of a word, This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be 
absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, asin Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed 
with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
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7 
Pank I.— Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. ‘The Pratod (6€), in its issue of the 7th May, observes :—It is the 
practice of the British Government to try to abolish 
2 hig ecta of the forms and rites of ordinary life, the religious 
ä notions and the patriotism of the people of newly - 
conquered provinces. It is also the aim of that Government to remove the 
objects that would remind the people of the greatness of their ancestors. The 
latter object led that Government to allow the MacDonnell Town Hall to be 
built on the site of the palace of Peshwa Bäji Rao, instead of making over the 
latter building to the heirs of the Peshwa, and to erect the District Judge’s office 
on the spot, which was consecrated to the worship of the tutelary deities of. 
Shiv4ji Mahäräj after removing the old building which was standing on that 
spot. The Pratod then remarks that the condition of India under British rule 
is almost exactly the same as was that of the Gauls under the Roman Govern- 
ment as described by a certain writer, who asserts that the Gauls were much 
demoralized under the Roman Government, and were more injured than benefited 
by it, and adds :—Since the introduction of the unfortunate British rule, we. 
have been gradually losing our good qualities. It seems to be the opinion of 
the educated Natives that we have been considerably benefited. by Erglish 
education and a knowledge of English arts and sciences, but looking from 
another point of view this impression is wrong. The religious bindings of the 
Natives have been loosened, leading them to commit acts that are improper from 
a religious point of view, their morality has degenerated, and, in short, they 
have lost all self-respect, pride of religion and patriotism. We are like the Gauls 
suffering excessive misery. 


2. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 6th wh writes :—The 
proposal to give the Princes and Chiefs of India seats 
Disapproval of the pro- in the House of Lords, which a writer in the Nineteenth 
pe to give the Princes and Century makes, has the charm ef novelty about it, but 
iefs of India seats in the : ° 
Saas a tec beyond that cannot Jay much claim to support. We 
are not so sanguine as the writer is in hoping that the 
proposal would, if given effect to, “ identify the interests of Great Britain and 
India,” and draw them closer than they now are. ‘I'he hopes of Young India do 
not seem to centre round the Feudatory Allies or dependents of the British 
Government ; and to Her Majesty’s subjects in this country it would be a matter 
of small concern, were the Chiefs with whom they have not to deal given a 
right to send representatives to the Lords. Secondly, we ha ve to remember that 
there is a vast difference between the political and social status of the Peers of 
the United Kingdom and that of the Princes and Chiefs of Indiu. Thie former are 
wealthy men, whose ancestors did mighty deeds, but who are losing their former 
hold on the common people, whilst the latter are de -facto rulers of small and 
large kingdoms with present powers, rights and responsibilities off no common 
order. Not one of the latter can afford to leave his dominion without an 
adequate cause; and the luxury of a seat in the Hereditary Chamber can 
scarcely be considered an adequate cause or one likely to improve the condition 
of the people under the charge of the absentee ruler. Many of them are likely 
to think it a lowering of their status to become members of a House, which has 
long since ceased to ted a final voice in the affairs of the country. If India is 
to be given any representation, it must be in the Commons, and not in a body 
destined, sooner or later, to be mended or ended. Mr. Daédabhdi Naoroji’s 
presence in the British Legislature will go a great way in showing the utility of, 
and In reconciling opinion in England to, a direct representation of India in the 
Legislature of the Empire. It would be good if the friends of this country and 
the promoters of a scheme for a federal union of “ Greater Britain ” paid attention 
to this aspect of the question; for no scheme for closely binding together the 
eterogeneous components of Her Majesty’s dominions can claim to be perfect, 
which leaves India in the back ground. [The Shré Shivdji (80) of the 4th, the 
Kaiser-e-Hind (103) and the Rdst Goftdr (145) of the 6th, the Ldjyabhakta 
(144) of the 8th, the Svadesh Bandhu (154) of the 9th, and the Gujaridt Darpan 
(100) of the 10th May express similar sentiments. } ce ee . 
CON 321 — 2a 
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8. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 6th May, writes:—A telegram to 
the Bombay dailies says that a; writer in the current number of the Nineteenth 
Century suggests the idea that the Princes of India should be given a few seats 
in the House. of: Lords, with a view to extend its representative character: In 
the absence of the original article, it is-very difficult to make any comments on 
the above suggestion. Generally. we may, however, say that it can have no 
sympathy or support from the 1 of India, who do not so much care to have 
representatives in the House of Lords as in the House of Commons. The utility 
of the House of Lords is openly questioned even in England, and the Princes of 
India can do us no good by sitting in that House. In the first place, the Princes 
are little qualified to be the representatives of the people. Many of them are 
by birth and position so estranged from the common people as not to sufficiently 
appreciate the aspirations of the people of India. Secondly, even granting that 
they are the representatives of the people, they will be able to do no good to us 
by going into the House of Lords. Therefore, if the Princes are to be allowed 
any seats in the House of Lords along with a few representatives of the people 
in the House of Commons, we have nothing to urge against the proposal. But, 
if these R4jds being raised to the House of Lords are to be taken as the repre- 
sentatives of the people of India in Parliament, every intelligent Hindu would 

rotest against such a policy or understanding. We refrain from makin 
urther remarks until we get the full text of the article that embodies this 


suggestion. [The Kesari (49), in its issue of the 8th May, expresses similar 
sentiments. | 


4. The Dnydn Prakdsh (13) of the 10th May, in its English columns, 
writes :—Nothing can be definitely said as yet, but we really think that the 
writer in the Nineteenth Century; who recommends that the Indian Princes 
and Chiefs should be given seats in the House of Lords, must have written his 
article simply for fun’s sake. He perhaps wanted to tickle the Ra jas and Chiefs 
in our country, and he did it. If the article in question be written only with 
these motives, no body need give heed to it; but if it is written by some one 
who meant to be serious, if the writer does really think that our Räjas and 
Princes ifthey go into the House of Lords will be instrumental in identify- 
ing the interests of Great Britain and India, we must contradict him. Our 
idea is that the writer comes forward with his proposal at this time with the 
view that the R4j4s and Princes in the House of Lords would be a good instru- 
ment for counteracting the increasing influence of the Indian party in the 
House of Commons. O the wretched diplomacy of these John Bulls! [The 
same paper in its issue of the 7th May, in its vernacular columns, observes that 
the suggestion seems to be made with a view to counteract the work of India’s 
advocates in Parliament; that the Princes and Chiefs will do harm instead 
of any good to India, as they have little sense to understand what political 
independence is, and what the welfare of even their own subjects consists in, and 


are ever desirous of self-adulation and gaining titles by flattering and feasting 
Englishmen. | 


5. The Arunvdayd (24), in its issue of the 6th May, says that the sugges- 
tion made in the Eaglish periodical for raserving some seats for the Native Princes 
in the House of Lords is made with a view to raise false hopes in the minds 
of-the people of India, as it is quite improbable that the people of England will 
make the concession or the Native Princes would take advantage of it even if it 
were made, and that the idea of giving India a Parliamentary Government such 
as England has, which will be equally beneficial to England and India, and which 
will really please the Indians, will never enter into the heads of Englishmen. 


6. The Indu Prakdsh (15) of the 7th May, in its English columns, 
writes :—A writer in the Nineteenth Century suggests that Indian Princes should 
be given a seat in the House of Lords. The proposal is made with a view to 
identify the interests of Great Britain and India. The writer must be utterly in 
the dark, as regards the state and the relation of the Indian Princes to Her 
Majesty’s Indian subjects; otherwise he could not have thought it worth his 
while to make such a ridiculous suggestion. The Indian subjects of Her 
Majesty have very little to do with Indian Princes, and the latter can in 


| , no 
sense be said at any time to represent Her Majesty's Indian subjeots. If the 
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British public be inclined to give a voice to the Indian subjects in the British 
Parliament, it can only be in the House of Commons. It is Mr. Dädabhai and 
men like him that alone can really represent Indian interests. Even if there had 
been no other objection to give a seat to the Princes, their inability to do’ any 
tothe Indian subjects would have been a sufficient one. They will only 
serve to make the Great Ornament really ornamental. 18 


7. The Gujardt: (101) of the 6th May, in its English columns, writes :— 
ay ee Mr. Budworth, for whose friendliness and judicial 

er . he Rati Spec. turn of mind the Indian Spectator vouches in his 
‘etor about the attitude of the usual patronising fashion, has written two letters to 
Native Press towards Lord our contemporary on the defects of the Native Press 
Lansdowne and His Excel. and on the exchange compensation question. Whether 
lena Lord Harris. Mr. Budworth is really judicial in his views, we do 
not find ourselves in a position to agree with the Spectator. The letters them- 
selves are the best proof of what we say. We emphatically deny that the 
Native Press is engaged from day to day in denouncing and misrepresenting 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Harris. Here Mr. Budworth is himself guilty 
of the very charge he lays at the door of the Native Papers which he has 
indiscriminately condemned. Neither the Native Press nor for the matter of 
that Mr. Budworth himself knows anything of the thousand and one questions 
that are said to engage the attention of Governors and Viceroys. In regard to 
these matters the outside public cannot go on drawing upon their imagination. 
If Governors and Viceroys do these and other things, it is but their duty to do 
so. They are paid more handsomely than any of the Colonial Governors, and 
their household expenditure is nearly equivalent to the magnificent salaries, 
they are paid. We are not speaking here with reference to this or that. 
Governor or Viceroy, but in the abstract. What is the test by which the Native 
Papers can judge of the success or failure of a Governor or Viceroy? We say. 
by the important measures he is known to have initiated or assisted. With an 
officialized press in the secrets of Government no measure of real importance 
remains concealed from the public, and the Native Press is, therefore, quite. 
justified in pronouncing its verdict upon the goodness or otherwise of any parti- 
cular ruler in light of the facts known to the public. Suppose for the sake of 
argument a particular Governor or Viceroy is pronounced to be an utter. 
failure even by a person who has full knowledge regarding all the details of his. 
administrative work. Suppose further that he has blundered in as many impor- 
tant questions as Lord Lansdowne and Lord Harris are alleged to have done. Will. 
Mr. Budworth refrain from exercising his judgment on the facts before him, 
simply because a century hence every bit of information would be available 
for pronouncing the final verd ct? In our judgment Mr. Budworth’s position 
is entirely erroneous. There is another question which we request him to 
answer in a thoroughly straightforward manner? Why was it that the same 
press which he condemns in a sweeping fashion did not denounce Lord Ripon 
and Lord Reay? Why is it that it does not denounce Lord Lawrence, Lord 
Canning, Lord Mayo, and Sir Mountstuart Elphinstone ? Why is it that while 
Mr. Gladstone is respected and admired just as much in India asin England, 
Lord Salisbury is so little thought of P Jf Mr, Budworth is really impartial 
and judicial, let him calmly answer these questions, and his own answers will be 
the best refutation of his hasty and wholesale condemnation against the Native 
Press. If the Englishman is “patiently labouring in Iudia,“ almost every 
mortal in this world including Native Editors and Publicists is doing the same 
thing in his own line, but without the infinite advantages which the Englishman 
enjoys in this country. We are sorry that even Mr. Budworth who calls himself 
a kriend of Natives cannot view the present situation in the proper spirit, and 
it is certainly to be deplored that he should have indited letters which do 
Injustice to the friendly sentiments he is said to entertain towards the Native 
community. | 4 ale 
8. In alluding to the mysterious tree-markings in Behar and Tirhoot that’ 
belie a i have caused great anxiety among the European resi- 
in Bebar and Tirbqo-t. dents of those districts, and to the versions placed upon 
3 them by the Spectator and Colonel Malleson as 
Lon 321—3 
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portending political evils, and by Sir Antony Macdonald, the T.ieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bengal, some other high officials and Sir Alfred Lyall, the late Lieutenant- 


Governor of the N.-W. Provinces, that these markings have purely a religious 


reference, the Bombay Samdchdr (111), in its issue of the 10th May, says : Nobody 
in India even dreams of a repetition of the Indian Mutiny of 1857, and the 
assurances conveyed by Sir Antony Macdonald, Sir Alfred Lyall and others are 
quite enough to drive away the groundless fears entertained in any quarters. 
The far-sighted authorities ought not, however, to remain satisfied with’ this 
much. It is not an unimportant occurrence that religious unrest should prevail 
on a large scale either in Behar or some other district, and European residents of 
those districts should be anxious about their safety and the security of their 
property, and it ought not to be quietly passed over. It is quite probable that 
the unrest among the people is attributable to their poverty and other causes 
that could be easily removed, and due attempts ought to be made by Govern- 
ment for their removal. . It is also desirable that steps should be taken to create 
earnest regard and loving esteem between Natives and Europeans of those parts. 
These are the best measures to remove all fears. 


9. The Gujardt Darpan (100) of the 10th May, in its English columns, 
writes :—From the despatches which were sent by the 

Remarks on the conclusion geveral authorities including His Excellency Lord Harris, 
ee * W Y Messrs. Acworth, Vincent, General Budgen and 
causes of the spread of Hin- Others to the Home Government, the Secretary of State 
du-Mubammadan riots in for India has come to a most unwarranted conclusion. 
India. He holds the newspapers, notably the Native Papers, 
responsible for the dissemination and wide-spreading 

of the riots: A riot breaks out in one corner of the country, the telegraph and 
the railway spread the information, and it is taken up by the partisan press and 


published in a highly coloured form. In arriving at this conclusion the Secre- 


tary, we are afraid, is committing the egregious error of overlooking or rather 


ignoring two circumstances, (1) that fresh news first appear in the Anglo- 
Indian papers, whose superior management and the unfailing resources of whose 
reporters enable them to anticipate or steal a march over their Native contem- 
poraries, and (2) that the Anglo-Indian Press did not remain an altogether dis- 
interested and impartial critic in the conflict as can be readily seen from the 
perusal of the accounts and the editorials in these papers and a comparison of 


the dates of these Anglo-Indian and Native Papers. The allusion to telegraph 


and railways has neither sense nor weight in it. A curse upon these sources of 
information is a curse upon western science and modern civilization. One need 
not curse them, because they spread news of riots. One might as well curse 
the very food which sustains life, simply because it may cause dyspepsia. What 


| logic, forsooth | 


10. ‘The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 6th May, writes: —It is a very 
sad indication of the times that those very persons 
Heads of Governments, upon whose patience, prudence and policy depends the 

Rite 1; + preservation not only of internal but also of external 
jas like the Raja of ene : 

Bhinga charged with foment- Peace should wish to rise in revolt against the people 
ing race disturbances in Of the country and to inspirea feeling of distrust 
India. and hostility into the minds of the rulers. It is 

| perhaps sadder to notice that they should be encouraged 
to indulge in such follies by those who by their position of trust and responsi- 
bility are naturally expected to understand such action better and having 
understood to prevent it earlier. It is quite obvious as to what persons or class. 
of persons we refer to. The aristocracy of the country we look upon as the 
best and effective means of peace-preservation and the authorities that be as 
those best qualified to bridle the aristocracy in its ravings, But alas! the 
times have changed. Members of the aristocracy are fast coming up to preach 
sedition and spread disaffection in the country, and Governors, Governors General 
and others occupying responsible positions in the machinery of Government 
are openly approving or silently acquiescing in their wanton action. We 
draw the special attention of Lord Elgin, our Viceroy, to this danger and 
hope that he will do something by which his colleagues in Government 
and his Councillors. may cease to encourage such follies. We fear Indian 


o>. 


politics are fast ‘giving place to: Indian economics, and the problem of peaceful 
and progressive administration is becoming more and more difficult than 
ever. Lord Lansdowne has left a legacy to Lord Elgin in the shape of several 
very difficult administrative problems which will tax the political genius of the 

latter to its utmost capacity, and amongst these is the very difficult ques- 
tion of bringing the classes and the masses to work together in imperial interests. 
By his currency policy Lord Lansdowne has created discontent amongst 
the masses which we extremely regret to find is daily increasing, owing to the 
culpable indifference of Government to the very vital question of the preserva- 
tion and protection of agricultural cattle. While this discontentis deepen- 
ing in the hearts of over eighty-five per cent, of our Indian populations, men 
like the Raja of Bhinga are fanning the latent fires of race antagonism, and 
making the preservation of public peace ever so difficult. Heads of Govern- 
ment like the autocratic Lord of our province are directly fomenting race 
disturbances, and Anglo-Indian Papers are by their silly writings alienating 
the sympathics of those who ina critical moment are likely to be of useful 
service. When Lord Lytton was the Satrap of the Empire things went from 
bad to worse. There were wars and famines, and had it not been for the 
expression of English public opinion, we might have had to go through a 
difficult ordeal. Better counsels, however, prevailed. Lord Lytton made up 
his mind to make room for a better man, and things very quietly settled 
down. Constitutional representation of our wants and wishes was substituted 
for the brutal vindication of our rights and wrongs. The Indian National 
Congress was established and a declaration of peace was thus made, There 
were, however, men like the Raja of Bhinga who thought that their occupa- 
tion was gone, and smarting under the insult they began to preach sedition 
under the disguise of advice. Encouraged in their mischievous work by 
the well-meaning but ill-advised officials of Government, they declared open 
war against peace and progress, set up one class against the other and 
created a feeling of mutual distrust. The instinct of self-preservation, how- 
ever, was too strong to allow legitimate natioral aspirations to prevail, and 
in the innocent cow they have now found successful means for mischief. 
Sir Sayad Ahmed having discovered the folly of opposing the tide of progress 
has now undertaken to help it by endeavouring to spread education amongst 
his co-religionists, but in doing so, he created a vacancy for competition by 
lesser lights like the Räja of Bhinga, who now shines as the leader of opposition. 
According to the Raja the congress is the platform of agitation and the cow- 
protection societies are the brutal force to support it. That the National 
Congress is an agitation is a truth, but that the cow-protection societies are the 
brutal force behind its back is a falsehood. Such a statement carries its own 
contradiction with it. Our view of the R4ja’s position is that he writes his 
nonsense under the belief that such sensational writing would draw public atten- 
tion to himself, and if there are fools in power amongst the ranks of the Anglo- 
Indians, he might through their help succeed in finding out openings for his child- 
ren or relations, and secure for himself and his race an occupation that has gone. 
There is no power-seeking party among the Natives at all as the Raja says. There 
is no doubt a party in the nation which is making practical endeavours to 
strengthen the position of our alien rulers in the land by securing popular support 
and sympathy in its favour. It is a party that would prolong, if it cannot per- 
petuate, the British rule in India. ‘The means to this end are the legitimate means 
of ventilating grievances and seeking their redress. The Raja is, therefore, evid- 
ently speaking without any sense of responsibility, when he insinuates that the 
party of progress was tampering with the army, but failed. Such insinuations are 
mean. They are a slur not only on the character of the members of the party, 
but also upon the loyalty of our Native armies. Ifthe army comes to know that 
it can be maligned with impunity, it is quite possible it may be disaffected. 
The Räja forgets that it is very easy to set up the devil, but very difficult 
to control it. Rumours touching the cow have had their dangerous results 
and if Government must take care of one thing more than another they 
Must see that no prejudices are put into the heads of the easily excitable 
martial races. Such care and caution are especially necessary when these 
races are becoming alive to their grievances—grievances. which are like so 
many black spots on the British administration. Members of the military 
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services have known that their exclusion from the higher ranks of the service 
is due to the distrust of Government, and to fan these feelings afresh is 
to commit an unpardonable offence against public peace. Natives have a 
special regard for members of the aristocracy and owing to their traditions 
it is likely that the ignorant may be misled. Unbridled utterances of such 
Räjas sap the foundations of the feelings of loyalty in Native breasts, and it 
would be an administrative error not to restrain these R4j4s from talking such 
nonsense. We wish graduates did take up the role of public preachers in pre- 
ference to the Rajas, for then we shall have a class of preachers whose interest 
is to see British rule prolonged. Ra jas of the Raja of Bhinga type have the 
continuance of their properties guaranteed to them, and in the words of the 
Raja it is only the British Government that would continue honours to those 
who by their conduct have long forfeited the same. Weare gled the Raja of 
Bhinga stands no chance of entering the imperial council with popular votes; 
for could he have cone that he would haye shown the worst specimen of a so- 
called public leader. The Raja does not certainly deserve the high position 
that his ancestors ha ve left him, and with the poet we exclaim ; 


Give power or place to none 
Who makes bad use of what he has won. 


In conclusion, we would say that if Government ever puts its fingers on 
the cow-protection movement, it can never do so without burning them. It 
will then discover what is the true worth of these R4j4s who now appear veiled 
in the lion’s skin. 3 


11. The same ee writes :—On the authority of the decision of the 
. a 


1 dras High Court in the case of Muthialu Chetti vs. 
„Courtesy vs, Law” as Bapun Saib (I. L. R., 2 Madras, 143) we, in our last 
regards Hindu-Muhammadan 28 : 
es issue, urged upon the attention of the local Government 
the necessity of embodying the principles laid down 
by the Madras Ligh Court in a Government Resolution for the guidance 
of the executive officers in regard to the differences between Hindus and 
Muhammadans, Ihe law is very clearly laid down in the above judg- 
ment of the High Court, The learned judges have unmistakably stated 
that (1)’the Hindus have a legal right to pass with music by a mosque 
at all times excepting the hours of prayers, (2) that this exception is not 
due to the sacred character of any building generally, but to the obligation 
which the law imposes on all individuals to refrain from disturbing any assem- 
bly engaged in praying, (3) that it is the first duty of a Magistrate to protect 
the legal rights of any person or community, and for this purpose he must use 
all the means at his command, and even his personal influence, and lastly (4) that 
if the force available to him be not sufficient to suppress the apprehended 
riot then and then alone he would be justified in exercising the powers given to 
him by the Criminal Procedure Code in the extreme cases, and suspending for the 
time being the exercise of the private rights in the interests of public peace. 
Nothing can be more definite than this statement of law, and if the Bombay 
Government had insisted upon its executive authorities a strict observance of 
these principles, there would have been no room for complaint. The Queen’s 
Proclamation of 1858 guarantees to us the enjoyment of our legal rights, and 
this assurance has been re-affirmed by Lord Lansdowne as the only sound 
policy for a foreign Government to pursue in such cases. The Government 
of Bombay was, therefore, bound to follow these principles of law and adminis- 
trative policy in its resolution on the subject. Lord Harris and his Councillors 
do not, however, seem to accept these principles of law for the guidance of its. 
executive officers. The Yeola resolution states that Government, as the last 
resort, would be compelled to stop music in the front of mosques and temples 
alike irrespective of the hours of praying; and lays much stress on the mutual 
good understanding between the two communities. From these observations, 
it is quite clear that Lord Harris and his advisers are not prepared to enforce the 
rules laid down by the Madras High Court, and we are led to believe that His 
Excellency attaches more importance to mutual courtesy in such cases than 
to the legal rules. The Dnydnodayd (12), a Missionary Anglo-Vernacular paper 
published in Bombay, remarks on the threatened riots at Poona andsupports the 
same view. It is, therefore, necessary to examine more carefully the principle 
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of conduct which our Ohristian contemparary has 30 charitably suggested. 
Courtesy and not law, we ate told, should be our guiding principle in such cases, 
and it is mean and selfish to insist: upon one’s rights to annoy his neighbours. 
Our contemporary triumphantly asks “what if thé tables were turned, and 
Muhammadans insisted on their music before some Hindu temple.”’ Poor 
Dnydnodayd ! Weare only sorry for its ignorance! We were under the impres- 
sion that a European missionary at least was in a position to better understand 
our manners and customs ; but the remarks of our contemporary have dispelled 
that belief. Does net the Dnydnodayd know that the Hindus never object to 
the playing of music in front of their temples? And that as a matter of 
fact they are always courteous in their relations with others, the Muhammadans 
not excepted! If the playing of music is so small a matter, we may as well 
ask why should the Muhammadans insist on its stopping in front of their 
mosques. © We are, therefore, quite unable to understand the logic of the 
Dnydnodayd and have no hesitation in stating that all its loud talk of courtesy 
is not only unmeaning, but positively misleading and mischievous, — § 
as it encourages the Muhammadans, even when they have no legal rights, to 
put forward absurd and imaginary claims. If courtesy is the only principle 
that should regulate the conduct of Government officers in such cases, wh 

should not the Muhammadans be prevented from taking their procession wit 

music by a Hindu temple? Do not the Hindu gods and temples deserve .to be 
respected? Perhaps not, from a missionary point of view | These are not, 
however, the only objections that can be urged against this new discovery by 
the advisers of Government. The courts of law have distinctly laid down that 
excepting the hours of prayers every one has a legal right to take any proces- 
sion with music by a mosque ora temple. The principle is not to be found 
in the old Hindu or the Muhammadan law. But then it must be borne in 
mind that such cases are now mostly decided according to the principles of law 
enunciated by the English Courts, and that the present cannot be an exception 
to this rule. The Government is, therefore, bound to accept the rule of law 
affirmed by the Indian Courts, unless it is prepared to make a mess of the whole 
thing. For if the rule of law is once given up, what is there to guide the 
Government officials in such matters? We admit that it costs nothing to be 
courteous. But how is courtesy to be enforced ?. We have no desire to launch 
off here into a lecture on moral and legal duties; but any one who has the least 
knowledge of the elementary principles of jurisprudence can see that Govern- 
ment would be committing a gravest blunder, if it adopts this view. Courtes 

is a moral duty and can be enforced only by moral sanctions. It is n 
therefore, to invest the executive with powers to enforce it in favour of a 
particular community or individual. To-day it is question between Hindus 
and Muhammadans, but to-morrow it may be between the Muhammadans and 
the Anglo-Indians themselves on similar points of courtesy which it would be 
difficult to concede. And what would Lord Harris say to such claims? To us 
the matter appears to be plain and simple. Either the people have certain 
rights or not. If they have they ought to be enforced by a government that 
cares for its prestige, and prides itself upon the just and equal administration 
of law to all classes irrespective of creed or colour. If not, then it is equally 
incumbent upon Government to see that mere moral obligations or voluntary 
courtesies are not enforced by legal penalties as legal duties. If the Muham- 
madans wish to be courteously treated, they must be prepared to treat others 
in the same way and the question must be settled only by the mutual under- 
standing of the two communities. Government can only enforce the legal 
rights and any attempt to go beyond them is simply dangerous. We cannot, 
therefore, approve. of the doctrine that 1 * the executive to enforce 
courtesy as a legal duty in any case. If the Government is not prepared to 
accept the ruling of the court that it is only at prayer times that music should 
not be played in front of a mosque, there remains only the general right claimed 
by every citizen to pass by the Queen’s Road with or without music, and the 
only logical outcome of the position taken by Government is that the Hindus 
must be allowed to take their music past a mosque unless on ground of courtesy 


_ 


the communitiés come to an amicable understanding. Want of space prevent 
us from making further remarks on the attitude of the local Government this 


time. But what we have said above. is, we think, sufficient to show the 
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absurdity of the position taken by the advisers of Government, and we hope 
Lord Harris will perceive the unwisdom of enforeing moral obligations in 
favour of one or both the communities. We are not blind to the necessity and 
advisability of bringing about an amicable settlement of these questions by 
mutual courtesy; but so far as the duty of Government is concerned, we firml 
believe that the only safe course for Government to follow in such cases is 
to make it known that it will strictly enforce the law, if the matter cannot be 
settled by mutual courtesy. If there is any chance of an amicable settlement, 
it can be effected only by such a declaration, and not by empowering the 
executive to enforce the rules of courtesy, a course, which, besides being illegal, 
is highly impolitic inasmuch as it is sure to breed discontent and disaffeetion 
by the high-handedness of the executive in authoritatively interfering in matters 
of a purely voluntary nature. We hope to revert to the discussion of the 
question in a future issue. [The Kesari (49), in its issue of the 8th May, 
expresses similar sentiments. | 


12. The Gujardti (101) of the 6th May, in its English columns, writes :-— 
The Corporation requested the Indian Government to 
give them further time to consider the question of 


Remarks on the question 
of increasing the Police force 


— increasing the Police force in Bombay, and to every- 


body’s surprise the authorities at Simla have chosen 
to treat the foremost municipality in India with the scæntiest courtesy imagin- 
able. The corporation have been informed that unless their answer reaches 
Government on the 7th instant, that is, on the very day on which the Corpora- 
tion propose to discuss the matter, the consideration of the question will be 
proceeded with. This curt treatment is not worthy of the Supreme Government. 
Surely no imperial disaster is so imminent that the latter should show such 
indecent haste about the settlement of the question. There is something like 
international comity. There is similar comity between public bodies and 
between them and Government. In courts of justice lawyers obtain extension 
of time even in criminal cases, and we never expected Lord Elgin’s Govern- 
ment to be so rigid and discourteous in dealing with the most important civic 
body in India. ire-pullers are fairly entitled to congratulate themselves on 
this incident, and we wish them joy of it. [The Hindi Iunch (41), in its 
issue of the same date, expresses somewhat similar sentiments. | 7 

13. The Native Opinion (17) of the 10th May, in its English columns, 
writes :— What we do most bitterly regret is the attitude taken up by the 
Supreme Government in respect to the period necessary to explain an intricate 
question like the proposed increase in the Police charge. Again, the intricacy 
of the question, in addition to the fact that the Municipal Committee appointed 
to consider the same consisted of men having heavy responsibilities to discharge, 
should not have been grudged a longer interval so necessary to draw up a report 
thereon. But this apart, what must strike every fair-minded man as strange is 
that the same Government that once refused to sanction the Police Commis- 
sioner’s proposals beyond a certain limit, consider, after the riots are over, that 
every proposal put forward by him should be quietly swallowed without a word 
of protest. Of course Government are all powerful, and, under the bludgeon 
clauses of the local Municipal Act, they may compel the Municipality to incur 
any expense, howsoever excessive, but that is no reason why a Corporate body 
should make no remonstrance. Government may have their own reasons to 
change their opinion, but the people have yet to be convinced of the validity of 
the said change. Even in England the military are called out to suppress civil 
riots, but in India our rulers now seem to have caught the idea that the Police 
should be able to meet all rioting, leaving the military to undertake the work of 
meeting a foreign foe only. On no other ground except this any fresh Police 
increase may be valid. But as between Mr. Vincent, the head of the Police, and 
the local Municipality, the Government ought to calmly consider how far the 
proposed increase is justified by actual events. We are afraid their position 4s 
an arbiter between the two parties they do not seem to realise and now they 
identify themselves with the Police as if their proposals were their own. We 
cannot afford to believe that the Municipality is less anxious for the safety of 
the town’s people than the Police Commissioner, nor can one swallow the 
insidious supposition that the Bombay populace, which has been so long remark- 
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able for its peaceful.and law-abiding habits, has at once grown so turbulent as 
to require an additional armed Police force to keep it in peace and harmony. 
Too much seems to be made of the Government Committee's recommendations 
even when one of them strongly opposed them. But those who favour these 
recommendations must remember that on the Municipal Committee, there are 
equall experienced and certainly more competent European gentlemen, and 
one of them is a Presidency Magistrate also, whose opposition to the said 
proposals does deserve a becoming consideration. We strongly wish Govern- 
ment had kept aloof from the meshes of this intricate controversy, so that their 
advice to both would have been more effective. But unfortunately for Govern- 
ment, they have thrown their weight into the wrong balance, and thus they are 
now in the position of a party to a question at issue, and not in that of a judge, 
which position they might well have maintained. The Municipal Committee’s 
report on the question is now sent up to the higher powers, and they may now 
look to Lord Elgin only for a gy of justice which they so badly need. 
[The Rdjyabhakta (144), the Bombay Samdchdr (111) and the Jdm-e-Jamshed 
(131) of the 9th May express somewhat similar sentiments. ] 


14, The Dnydn Prakdsh (13) of the 10th May, in its English columns, 
writes :—The report of the Committee appointed by the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
ration is of course very well drawn and was adopted by a great majority, with 
only three or four dissentient. votes. As was to be expected, the report strongly 
protests against the increase of the Police force. One of the speakers who opposed 
the adoption of the report in its entirety took objection to the language of para- 
graph 22 in the report. The Times. India of the 8th has also drawn particular 
attention of the Government to the distinctly impertinent” paragraph. No- 
body who is in his right mind has any reason to think that the Government of 
India should take any particular notice of the language used in this paragraph. 
The language is plain and invites the attention of the Government to the 
meaning conveyed in quite unequivocal terms. Is it certainly not an incon- 
venience to the Corporation that it should be made to pay u large amount to main- 
tain a Police force without the right of protesting against any increase in the 
force, i. e., an increase in the sum they have to pay? Is it not sheer injustice to 
the-citizens of Bombay that their Municipality should be made to pay for the 
protection of their person and property? It is the prime duty of a government 
and not that of municipality to protect the persons and the property of their 
subjects. That duty has been thrusted upon the Bombay Corporation, and now 
it is proposed to make it pay more for an unnecessary increase in the Police 
force. The increase is . as a contingency for riots, &c. We are very 
glad that the Municipal Corporation Committee has quite lucidly exposed the 
utter insufficiency of the reasons advanced for the increase of the Police 
force. If the Government of Bombay want to increase the force, let them do 
it, without drawing upon the purse of the Corporation. The Corporation we 
are sure would not object to such an act on the part of the Government. In his 
speech Mr. Mehta quite ably met the several objections taken to some of the 
paragraphs in the report, and the majority of the members present were 
convinced that the report was in every way fit to be adopted, and sent to the 
Government of India. The Government of Bo mbay having insisted that the 
matter must end that day, it was proposed that the whole report be sent by 
telegraph to the Government of India. We hope that the liberal Government 
of Lord Elgin will give due attention to the prayers of the Corporation, and 
rescue it once for all from the golden incubus of these Police charges. 


15. The Sudhdrak (22), in its issue of the 7th 1 gives rg substance of the 
Dee .», article recently contributed by the Raja of Bhinga to 
. he 4125 the Nineteenth Century, and informs the Raja that ft his 
— of the Nineteenth object in writing the article is to obstruct the attempts 
Bhinoe by the Réja of of the people of India for realising their just political 
te Bist to and other aspirations, that object will not be fulfilled. 
thereby, and that the Ra ja seems to have considered this as the easiest way of gain- 
ing publicity by a cheap method, but has thereby made himself a laughing stock, 
simply because he could hardly understand the difference between the two. [The 
Praja Mitra (142) of the th, and the Kaiser-e-Hind (103) and the Hindustén 
(128) of the 6th May also condemn the Räja's contribution) 
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16. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 6th May, writes :—The 

1 Aluatt sessions of the Supreme Legislative Council has 
„ Remarks on the recent considerably modified dur criminal law, the most 
Genial Procedure Code. important changes being those which have altered the 
i law regarding riots and “ unlawful assemblies,” and 
that regarding criminal misappropriations, embezzlements and falsifications of 
accounts by checks or other servants. The latter change has been welcomed by 
the public, its necessity having been shown by the decisions of the High Courts 
of Calcutta. and Bombay, in cases which the public cannot yet have forgotten. 
A colossal fraud of the same sort came to light lately in the De Silva case,“ in 
- ‘which, however, the accused did not escape scotfree, being convicted of havi 
misappropriated a.small sum which the evidence clearly showed he had Neue 
‘and not shown in the accounts. But the three years’ rigorous imprisonment 
which De Silva has got is considered to be inadequate, probably because it 
has not been found possible, under the present law, to bring home against him 
the guilt he had confessed of having misappropriated five or six l4khs. In all 
these cases the accused escaped punishment, simply because no precise dates 
could be proved, on which they had misappropriated the sums they received on 
behalf of their employers. This unsatisfactory state of things has now been 
remedied, and dishonest clerks will no longer find their work an easy one, Mere 
falsification of accounts has also been rendered a crime, and, we believe, wisely 
80. We cannot, however, extend the same approval to the Bill which has cast 
upon the general public the duty of giving information, under penalty of 
imprisonment, of the intention to commit the offence of rioting ’’ or “ unlawful 
assembly.“ We are inclined to think that this change will, instead of making 
riots less — — place one more means of tyranny into the hands of 
overzealous officers, at least such of them as show greater ardour and indus 
in prosecuting people after riots have been committed than in anticipating or 
preventing them. That the law. will not be allowed to remain.a dead letter is 
evident from the remarks in the Council of the Member in charge of the Bill, and 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, who said that he expecte every 
responsible Government servant to try to give it as much efféct as possible. 
That means that persons who, knowing that ariot islikely to be committed, 
omit, through terror or scepticism or business, to give information thereof, shall 
be liable to punishment, which seems hard enough, considering that it is pri- 
marily the duty of the guardians of the peace to watch the fumes of discord, 
which never are wholly invisible before they burst into an open conflagration. 
Of course, he who, knowingly and intentionally, keeps the information to 
himself; with a view to further unlawful assemblings, should be punished ; but, 
then, provision existed, under the old Jaw, for bringing such persons under its 
clutches. This seems to have escaped the notice of those who welcome the Bill as 
one directed against those who make a living by stirring up strife and race- 
hatred.”? Secondly, the professional agitator, as such, hardly exists in India. 
One would think that the best way of putting him down, if he at all exists; is to 
let there remain no cause for popular discontent; for a happy and contented 
people never give countenance to professional agitators, much less do they rise 
against peace, order and good government, Of, the minor changes made, only 
one deserves special mention. It relates to the reading of judgments. By the 
law, as it stood, the Judges had to read the whole judgment to the accused. 
when convicted. But as the Honourable Sir A, Miller said, and Sir A. 
MacDonnel agreed, the rule was honoured more in the breach than in the 
observance, the usual practice being to pronounce the sentence first and to write 
the judgment at leisure afterwards. Whether, however, this practice will be 
put an end to by the new provision, may be safely doubted, for it only legalizes 
the giving a general summary of the 1 either by the Judge himself or 
by some one delegated by him. It no way furnishes a guarantee against 
writing judgment after the sentence has been pronounced. 


17. A correspondent of the Kdeide Mumbdi (186), in its issue of the 9th 
, May, observes :—It is said that the persons connected 
ome od 28 * with gow- protection societies are contemplating every 
dor preteen sosictie. "Possible measure to prevent the slaughtér or cows. 
5 ey contrive to buy the cows likely to be slaughtered 
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for Muhammadans and the Commissariat Department, and exhort Hindu Jamin- 
dars not to give their Muhammadan brethren an opportunity to purchase cows for 
slaughter, The Supreme Government is trying its best to restore peace between 
the Hindus and Muhammadans, but the Hindus still stick to this objectionable 

rocedure of annoying Muhammadans which they have been following for the 
last few years. It is to be hoped that Government which is aware of this 
conduct of the Hindus will take due steps in the matter. 


18. The Mudrdtta (4), in its issue of the 6th May, writes:—The Yeols 
} | Hindus seem to be doomed to unfair treatment in all 
bange on 2 — — e * the hands of the local Government. The 
which the cost of toe pune cost of the punitive police imposed upon the town is 
A . 18,169-4-5, and this is to be realised from persons 
f liable to pay the ordinary house-tax. Now there are 
3,800 taxable houses in Yeola, of which 2, 800 belong to the Hindus and only 
1,000 to the Muhammadans. This causes an inequality in the levy of the tax. 
But this is not the only source of inequality. The Hindus at Yeola are a well- 
to-do people, and they pay Ks. 6,100 as house-tax, while the Muhammadans only 
pay Rs. 1,100. If the cost of the punitive police is to be realised in the same 
way, it is obvious that the Hindus will have to pay six-sevenths of the total 
expenditure, while the Muhammadans will only pay one-seventh. We do not 
know if His Excellency’s attention was drawn to these facts before the resolution 
regarding the distribution of the cost of the punitive police was framed. But if 
it was, we may fairly charge the local Government with deliberately imposing 
a heavier tax upon the Hindus. It is, to say the least, highly arbitrary to make 
the Hindus pay a greater portion of the cost of the police, although asa matter 
of fact they were not the aggressors. The police has had already its share in 
oppressing the Hindus, but the Government did not perhaps think that it had 
ly contril,uted its quota, which it seems to have now done. It is, indeed, 
surprising that the Supreme Government should not yet take any notice of these 
several acts of oppression and injustice in this case. [The Dayan Prakdsh (18) 
and the Jndu Prakdsh (15) of the 7th May express similar sentiments.} ~~ 


19. The Native Opinion (17) of the 10th May, in its English coliimns, 
writes :— Our fears on the question of an unequal incidence of this tax on the 
people of Yeola are now fully realised. According to our contemporary of the 
Mahrdtta, the number of taxable houses in that town is 3,800 out of which 
2,800 belong to the Hindus, and only 1,000 to the Muhammadans. Thus 
the Hindus will have to contribute nearly three-fourths of the penalty, while 
the Muhammadans only one-fourth. As to the unsuitability of this, we did 
point out to Government that the imposition of some octroi duty would. be 
a far more preferable way to realise the said sum than the one preferred, 
because the latter is more likely to perpetuate heart-burning than any possible 
octroi. In the latter the field of operation would have been more exten- 
sive, so that all ground of heart-burning would have been removed. In 
regard to riots, the Yeola Hindus have never been the aggressors, and yet, 
practically the incidence of the tax indirectly attempts to make them so. This 
was an avoidable mode, and we deplore it all the more, because there being 
some other way for realising the money, Government did fix upon the same as 
the only preferable mode of realising the money-penalty. | ; 


20. The Judy Prakash (15) of the 7th May, in its English columns, 
aa ) writes:—The opening ceremony of the Hindu Gym- 
His Excellency Lord Harris khana Institution was performed by His Excellency 
= — Hindu G 1 Lord Harris last Saturday at his flying visit to 
Bombay, Soames in Bombay. The address given by Lord Harris on the 
: occasion was characteristic and interesting. His Excel- 
lency deprecated the existence of numerous small cricket clubs, which exist in 
this city, and advised that they should all be united under the egis of the 
Institution. There is a fund of practical common sense in this advice. When 
our people learn to appreciate the value of the old saying that unity is 
strength? As in other departments of human activity, so in sports, nothing 
conduces eo much to potential energy as unity. Having had an almost world- 
wide experience of at least one branch of out-door games, viz., cricket, His Excel: 
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lency’s suggestion will, we hope, command the respect which is its due. His 
Excellency then touclied on the importance of engaging the services of: profes- 
sionals”? ‘as teachers of cricket particularly; and in support of his statement 
adduced the excellence of English and Australian Cricketers which, he‘said, was 
mainly the consequence of such teaching. Here, too, His Excellency’s words 
have.the weight of authority; but it is to be hoped that in carrying ‘out the 
suggestion, the Gymkhana ‘authorities will not restrict the employment of 
t Professionals to one branch of out-door games only. Why should we not 
have professionals for lawn-tennis and badminton also? Much of course will 
depend on the funds at the command of the Committee. Lastly, Lord Harris 
spoke of the subject which has lately received much attention in certain circles, 
‘viz., the desirability of making physical education compulsory in connection with 
schools and colleges and of organizing a system, whereby the proficiency in it 
may be properly appraised as between one student and another, as is done in 
ether branches of education. His Excellency does not approve of making 
physical education compulsory; this is rather disappointing. We venture to 
think that His Excellency missed the — for so long as general or even 
primary education is not made compulsory in this country, it is premature to 
‘expect that physical education would be made so. The object of those who 
desired to see physical education advance must rather be that the authorities 
might devise means to encourage it by taking a personal interest in the matter 
than that it should receive the sanction of law. With respect to the last point, 
His Lordship said that even in England where the necessity for N 
such a system had been recognized, eminent physicians and other scientists ha 
hitherto failed to arrive at anything definite. It was, therefore, obviously 
hopeless that in the short period of the tenure of office that now remained at his 
disposal, anything. could be done in that direction, although he would be ex- 
tremely delighted to do so. 


21. Referring to the same speech the Tesari (49), in its issue of the 8th 
May, observes :— Physical education has ‘been receiving encouragement under the 
régime of His Exeellency Lord Harris, and everybody must admit that this trait 
of His Lordship’s administration ought to be copied by all. The only thing to be 
‘regretted is that His Excellency does not show in the disposal of his official work 
either in the Legislative Council or the Council Hall of the Secretariat that 
cleverness which he displays in the cricket field. We know we shall be asked 
by “Budworth” and other sympathisers with His Excellency the question is 
there a perfect man in this world? 


22. The Bombay Samdohdr (111), in its issue of the 8th May, expresses 
a hope that the members of the Hindu Gymkhana will take up the suggestions 
made by His Excellency Lord Harris in his speech at the opening of the 
Gymkhana for amalgamating small athletic clubs and absorbing them into the 
Gymkhana, and for receiving instruction in cricket, and such other games by 
engaging the services of a professional cricketer, approves of the sentiment 
expressed by His Excellency that just as the love of athletics cannot be cul- 
tivated by mere compulsion, it is also difficult to cultivate it without due en- 
couragement from different quarters, but says it cannot accept the explanation 
given by His Excellency for his having declined to receive the deputation of 
the Hindus which wished to wait upon him for the purpose of asking for 4 


ren of ground for the Gymkhana, and adds:—It appears from what His 
xcellency said that he seems to undervalue the necessity and importance of a 


deputation. It is a well-known fact that some objects can be more easily secured 
from Government by deputations waiting on them than by correspondence 
which sometimes errs prolonged and complicated owing to the subtle language 


employed therein. hen people are disappointed at their written petitions not 
succeeding they feel a peculiar pleasure in conversing directly with His Excel- 
lency the Governor whom they consider their mdbdp, no matter whatever may 
be the result of their request. At present people get few opportunities to come 
into personal contact with Governors, and far-sighted administrators ought to 
be eager to embrace opportunities for personal contact. Deputation is one of 
the ways to bring the rulers and the ruled in closer contact, and ought not to 
bo discouraged. 5 1 1 
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23. The same newspaper, in its issue of the 9th May, observes :—The familiar 
manner in which His Excellency Lord Harris spoke in reply to the vote of thanks 
posed by the Honourable Mr. Javeriläl Umidshankar Y4jnik for His Excelleney 
E kindly presided at the opening ceremony of the Hindu Gymkhana, bespoke 
a commendable trait in His Excellency, but we do not think His Excellency. 
appropriately used the word“ attack when he said that Mr. Javerilil sometimes 
attacked him in the Council, as they are not on the same footing in the Council. 
The former occupies the high position of a ruler being the representative of 
Her Majesty the Queen, and the latter is a mere subject and a representative of 
the people. We do not think His Excellency is opposed to the interpellations 
made by the Honourable Mr. Javeril4l in the Council, Unfortunately, as the ad- 
ministration of the country is carried on in such a way as to give rise to frequent 
complaints on the part of the people, and, moreover, the meetings of the local 
Legislative Council are held occasionally, members like the Honourable 
Mr. Javerilal ought to be encouraged in their desire to represent public 
grievances. It is the interest of Government not to allow grievances to remain. 
unheard of, and those who bring them to light are the well-wishers of both Gov- 
ernment and the people. If His Excellency has used the word “attack” 
without meaning its ordinary sense, we praise him for ‘his witticism and would 
beg leave to say that if he had carried on the administration in the same candid 
manner and at the same time sympathised with the people, he would have 
made a successful Governor; ‘but, unfortunately, in his administrative capacity 
His Excellency has exhibited different characteristics and has proved the most 
unpopular Governor, ä ven : eae a 


24. Referring to the departure for England on leave of the Honourable’ 

: | Sir Charles Sargent, Chief Justice of the Bombay 

Sir Chars Sergent hier High Court, the Native Opinion 17), in its issue of 
Justice of the Bombay High the 6th May, highly praises His Lordship for his ex- 
Court. emplary patience in calmly hearing both sides of a 
. ease, and for impartiality and straightforwardness, says 

that considering His Lordship's age, his energy and activity are so great that the 

same could hardly be found even in young members of the Bar, and that 
— public on this side wish him a pleasant voyage and early return to 
D * f e : f E fe. 


25. In alluding to the orders issued by the City Magistrate of Poona in 
Hinde G a 2h connection with the palkhi rege of the idol of; 
andthe Hindus. Dulya Märuti in Ganesh Peth, the Pratod (69), in its 

issue of the 7th May, says :—The Hindus ought never. 
to expect that a Hindu officer of Government will prove of any use to them. 
There is a probability, however, of these officials deceiving the people, as they 
have sold themselves to Government. European officials are proud of their 
countrymen, and have not sold their liberty to Government. This is the reason 
why European murderers are declared not guilty. If by rare accident Russia 
invades India and conquers the British, the Native officials will at once praise 
the Russians through a desire to better their circumstances, as they have been. 
accustomed for generations past to sell their country to foreigners. The well- 
educated sell themselves to Government by entering its service, and this has 
weakened the party that fights with Government for the rights of the public. 
There are a few educated persons on the sideof this party, but they are devoid 
of the requisite spirit, and a large number of the people are afraid of a Euro- 
pean. Unless there appear rudely forward and courageous people, the popular 
party will not gather strength, and until the popular party bezomes strong 
overnment will not grant redress.of popular grievances. 1 


26. In alluding to the attack on Mr. J. M. Campbell, Colleetor of Bombay, 
| : to the effect that actions such as those of Mr. Campbell 
Remarks on the conduct of might create the impression that Government was 
38 on — _ sowing seeds of dissentions among Hindus and Muham- 
Mr. P. M. Mehta in hie na madans, so that it might be easy to rule them, and that 
gn the proposed. increase in Mr. Campbell hated Pärsis, Hindus and Muham- 
the:Police of Bombay.“ ~ madans, made by the Honourable Mr. P. M. Mehta in 
1 his speech at a monthly meeting of the Municipa 
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Corporation of: Bombay, held on the 7th instant, the Bombay Samdchdr (111), in 
its — of the 11th May, says: — Ihe Honourable Mr. Mehta does not alone 
complain against Mr. Campbell; the well-informed portion of the people of 
Bombay as well complain of his inimical feelings towards the Natives, and Gov. 
ernment has to give them a reply. In different parts of the country, Anglo- 
Indian newspapers in certain matters side with one community or another and try 
to set it against another, and this conduct of theirs is likely to lead to serious results ; 
and in order to check these papers from their reckless course, a severe notice ought 
to be taken of what has been found fault with in Mr. Campbell’s conduct. It 
is to be hoped that His Excellency Lord Harris’ administration will not fail to 
give complete satisfaction to the people. 


27. A correspondent of the Jdti-e-Jamshed (131), in its issue of the 12th 
: May, writes an open letter to Mr. J. M. Campbell, 
An open letter to or Fo Collector of . which states: — It is to be re- 
—B n retted that you should wish to exclude educated 
atives from responsible posts. It is curious that 
you should not profit by the ex perience obtained by you in preparing the 
Gazetteer, and ignoring history and all political principles, should take up the 
cudgels against the educated Natives in all matters. You should bear in mind 
that the seeds of education have been sown so deep in India that all your efforts 
and those of a few others of your views to keep Natives backward will go in vain. 
Lou seem to be an advocate of the policy of India for Englishmen only,“ which 
the educated Natives can never approve of. The strong one-sided evidence given 
by you before the Public Service Commission shows how far you were desirous 
of excluding Natives from Government service ; but I believe that if you wereto 
read the same to-day, you would perhapsadmit your mistake. Recently you have 
made yourself more unpopular by assuming an antagonistic attitude towards 
educated Natives for no special reasons,.in the report of the Committee appointed 
by Government in connection with the local Police. The strong Native public 
opinion against the unjust remarks made by you last month against educated 
Natives will show you the progress in education and intelligence made by 
India. In your evidence before the Public Service Commission, you strongly 
advocated the Statutory Civil Service and exclusion of the Natives from the 
Indian Civil Service, and expressed yourself as opposed to Native political 
advancement. Several educated Native Divdns of Native States have shown 
how ably can Natives discharge high administrative duties, and yet you 
blamed educated Natives for not originating any important administrative 
improvement. But even if your contention were admitted, it may be remarked 
that Natives had no sufficient opportunities. You seem to have great respect 
for some of your educated Native friends like the late Pandit Bhagvänläl 
Indarji and Dr. R. G. Bhändärkar. This is so perhaps because they have had 
little to do with Native political movements. You seem to be of the opinion that 
people ought not to raise their voice against any grievances and ought to remain 
humble and satisfied with whatever favours are shown to them by Government. 
Why don’t you move the University Senate of which you are an old member to 
close all High Schools and Colleges in the Presidency against Natives. Are 
you afraid of being opposed by the Honourables Messrs. Mehta, Täjnik, 
Say4ni and Setalvad, and Dr. Bahddurji and others? Why don’t you address 
Government and get the Press Act of 1878 revived, so thatthe Native Press 
may be gagged, mill-hands may not be excited and there may be no more riots? 
I apologise to you for writing so frankly. I know you sympathise with illiterate 
Natives and your Native subordinates and their families and occasionally give 
them pecuniary assistance, and you respect Native manners, customs and 
practices when you visit their places of worship, 


28. The Hindustdn (128), in its issue of the öth May, observes :—The 
administration of ay Excellency Lord Harris has been 
unsuccessful mainly because His Excellency was not 
— —— of — — properly guided by Sir Charles Pritchard and Sir 
be | Raymond West and Secretaries Messrs. Lee-Warner 
and Edgerley. People expected a great deal from Sir Raymond West as he had 
made a good impression on them, when he was on the Bench of the High 


Mr. 8 as Private 
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Furt, but he changed his policy after he was raised to the Council, and fafled 
to give satisfaction to the people in his new office. Sir Charles Pritohard 
and Mr. Lee- Warner could have done much good to the le, but they are 
opposed to the interests of the Natives. Mr. Edgerley, the Private Secretary: 
to His Excellency, is deadly opposed to the advancement of the Natives 
and has not been able to give good advice ‘to His Excellency im regard to 
Natives within the last five years, for which he has been in his present 
office. It is believed that he had a hand, more or less, in several unpleasant 
events that have taken place under the régime of His Excellency Lord Harris, 
and the Natives are glad that he has gone on leave to England, and wish that on 
his return fram England he would be appointed to some other post. Mr. Heaton 


has been appointed to act for Mr. Edgerley. He had once acted as an Under 
Secretary and the appointment of Mr. Hill as Under Secretary in sapersession ~*~: 


of him had caused some surprise. He is, however, thoroughly conservative in 
his views. At present the Presidency has been fortunate in getting good 
Councillors like the Honourable Mr. Birdwood and the Honourable Mr. Trevor 
and a good Secretary like Mr. Whitworth. It isto be hoped that Mr. Heaton 
will give good advice to His Excellency. i | 


29. Under the heading, The Sindkhed Revision Settlement—a reversal of 
sound principles,” the Kaiser-e-Hind (103), in its issue 
of the 6th May, observes :—We cannot but t to 
say that the perusal of papers in connection with this 
revision settlement has leit a painful impression upon 
us. They indicate a departure from sound principles 
governing the assessment of land which has of late been exhibited in various 
revision settlement operations, but which is fraught with serious results on the 
condition of the peasantry. There is perhaps no question of greater importance 
to the people of this Presidency at the present day than this. Of late years vil- 
lages are grouped to bring about what is called uniformity. The result is that 
villages containing lands of unequal fertility, and showing great variety in regard 
to situation and communications are placed under one group, having a maximum 
rate which is applicable to all. We may illustrate this by what is done in the 
Sindkhed revision. This taluka comprises 166 viliages. Under the old settle- 
ment these villages were divided into nine groups with the maximum dry crop 
rates varying from Rs. 2-8-0 to Re. 1-4-0. In the revision settlement we notice 
that the nine old groups give place to only three groups. The new group I 
comprises 115, out of a total of 166, villages in the taluka assessed at the maximum 
rate of Rs. 2-12-0. It contains 48 villages of the old Group 1 heretofore assessed 
at the maximum rate of Rs. 2-8-0, 30 villages of the old Group II with a maximum 
rate of Rs. 2-4-0, 35 villages of the old Group III with a rate of Rs. 2-2-0, and 
2 villages out of 6 in the old Group IV witha rate of Rs. 2-0-0. The most 
to suffer by the new grouping are the villages in the old Group IV and next to 
them those in the Groups III and II in succession. We may well look to the 
revenue authorities for remedying such inequalities or insisting on reasonable 
grounds to justify the sudden and summary conversion of the nine old groupe into 
three new groups. Butthe revenue authorities would seem to lend a feeble help 
in the matter. It is evident that much of the good effect of this guiding 
principle of the nearness of the villages to the Tapti River has to be discounted 
or qualified by reason of their liability to inundation and consequent loss of 
crops—by no means an unusual feature of their position. Again, an important 
consideration affecting the position and quality of the soil of the villages lyi 
in the Tapti Valley, and those on the undulating ground south of the Tapti Valley 
_ omitted. The villages lying on the south bank of the river and on either side 
of its tributary as those in the old Virdel Taluka contain soil which is the 
best in the district, but in the villages immediately adjoining and to the south 
of those placed in the first group, the soil is inferior, the supply of water 
indifferent, and 4 large area of land lying uncultivated. But the Govern- 
ment resolution says “the quality of the soil is a factor which is not now 
Fecognised in grouping!’ This means that villages having rich and poor lands 
are to be placed under thé same maximum rate. Coming now to their rating, 
= find that Government adopted the recommendation of Mr. Fleet for the 
1 1 1 Rs. 2-12-0 for the villages in the first group, having fegard, they 
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observe, to the condition and prospects of the täluka. Now, what are the 

: before the taluka ? Among other things Mr. Fleet says that should 
the proposed railway to connect Surat with Jalgaon be really constructed, it will 
provide the täluka with another outlet of the most important kind, and confer 
on it an advantage which has not yet been taken into account at all, and which 
will come fully into enjoyment long before the expiration of the term of 
resettlement. Here it may be remarked that nothing can be more unfair than 
to enhance the Government demand on a body of pesantry on prospects of which 
the most that may be said is that they are yet remote if not castles in the air. 
Who knows when the projected railway will be made and put into working 
order? But amidst all the uncertainty that hangs over the railway project. this 
much is certain that the cultivators of this part of Khändesh are to pay a 
maximum rate which is higher by 2 annas than the rate that is warranted, simply 
because one day a railway will be brought to their doors! In this connection, 
however, one point at least is deserving of notice and that is that the class of 
cultivators with which Government have to deal in this part of Khändesh are 
not kunbis but mahdrs and bhils, who constitute the bulk of the population. 
As cultivators these people are characterised by a want of energy, a love of 
idleness, improvidence and an extreme general addiction to drinking. Thatsuch 
people do not deserve to be sacrificed on the rock of uniformity of position, but 
claim a much different treatment is plainly made out in these papers. 


80. The Gujardti (101) of the 6th May, in its English columns, writes :— 
„ pew The grievances of traders in tobacco in Bombay do 
12 in Bombay. not stand the chance of being soon redressed in spite 
of the endeavours that are being made on their behalf. 
One Vithoba Sakhérém has already represented his grievance to His Excellency 
‘in a petition a-copy of which has been sent to us. He is a known trader of 
established repute and says that although those who applied for licenses after 
‘him have succeeded in their object, he has been refused a license for the last 
six years for no adequate reason. Our contemporary of the local Guzette, who 
has kindly espoused the cause of the suffering traders has, we are glad, given 
1 to another petition. Here the grievance is certainly a glaring one. 
e petitioner prosecuted his English studies up to the Fourth Standard and 
then joined his father's business. The latter, who was a licensed vendor of 
tobacco for nearly twenty years, died two months ago, and the poor son is curtly 
told that his father’s license cannot be transferred to his name. Cannot the 
Tobacco Department afford to be a little more sympathetic in dealing with 
poor men who look to it for their bread? Congresswallas are noisy and selfish 
agitators, and therefore deserve no sympathy. Are the poor for whom Govern- 
ment profess to be so solicitous more fortunate in the treatment they receive ? 
We are glad Sir William Wedderburn has brought the grievances of the suf- 
-ferers to the notice of the Secretary of State, and it is to be hoped his questions 
in Parliament will accomplish wha. a series of petitions to the local authorities 
‘have failed to achieve during the last twenty years. 


31. The Native Opinion (17) of the 6th May, in its English columns, 
writes: —As if people's misery owing to a heavy salt duty 
Alleged compulsory use of was not sufficiently keen, a petty but new tyranny is 


new bags every time salt is ° . ° 22 
e e re said to have just come into existence. Good condition 


sequent rise in the price of may serve for a good excuse, but surely, in the absence 
salt. of any written orders, why need the salt-traders be 


asked to use mew bags every time they go to purchase 
salt for export. One can understand prohibiting the use of dirty or out of 


repair bags. Indeed asking every reasonable repair is not much, but the insist- 
ance on the use of new bags on every possible occasion means proportionately 
higher prices of salt. Ours is a mdbdp Government, and certainly it must 
control its over-anxiety, which, instead of doing any palpable good, only adds 
to the bulk of a people's grievances. But this is not the only grievance. In 
Southern Konkan, fancy prices are asked for salt during the monsoons. If salt 
is a Government monopoly, why should it not keep a store of its own at 
Ratnägiri and supply the poor at comparatively reduced prices? Will not 
Government remove this misery ? | 2 
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232. The Gujardti (101), in its issue of the 6th May, under the head - 
on ing European vs. Native—mockery in the name of. 
_ Alleged agg Dagan justice,“ observes :—The system of trial by jury is 
33 a valuable boon, but it is to be regretted that European. 
be | juries should be very prone to shield European offenders. 
Two fresh cases recently decided by the Bombay and Allahabad High Courts 
have given rise to much adverse criticism amongst Natives as well as Europeans. 
The case of F. A. Miller, who was charged with having committed an outrage on. 
a Native female named Narbada near the Sakari station on the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway, was tried by the Honourable Mr. Justice Farran and a common jury 
at the Bombay High Court. The case for the prosecution was very strong, and 
the Honourable Judge in summing up the case distinctly exp his opinion 

that the accused was guilty, but the jury which consisted mainly of Europeans 
returned a verdict of not guilty and he was acquitted. Here is a glaring instance 
of miscarriage of justice. The case of Gunner Roffe charged with committing 
the murder of a fakir and acquitted by the Allahabad High Court is still more 
surprising. The case for the prosecution clearly showed that the accused 

in a fit of anger shot down the fakir and the Judge in summing up the case 
condemned the conduct of the accused in such strong language that it was 
expected that the jury would return a verdict of guilty, but it being entirely. 
composed of Europeans returned a verdict in favour of the accused. The jury 
seems to have disbelieved the Native witnesses. The Pioneer also has raised its 
voice against the miscarriage of justice in this case. It expresses a fear that 
such glaring miscarriage of justice will encourage hot-tempered Europeans to 
commit murders of Natives. 1145 Praja Mitra (142) of the 5th, the Katser-e- 
Hind (103), the Rdst Goftdr (145), the Gujardt Mrd (102) and the Hindustdn 
(128) of the 6th, the Rdjyabhakta (144) and the Praja Pokdr (143) of the 8th, 
and the Deshi Mitra (119) and the Broach Samdchdr (113) of the 10th May 
express somewhat similar sentiments. | , 


33. The Dnydnodayd (12) of the 10th May, in its English columns, 
| writes :—As the Bombay Guardian defamation case 
Remarks on the sentence jg still in process of hearing we do not feel it proper 
= Rev. Mr. A. W. to make any comments. The case against Rev. A. W. 
in the Opium Pra 
n utch has, however, been heard and he has been 
sentenced by Judge Cooper to a fine of Rs. 201, and 
in default a month’s simple imprisonment. Mr. Prautch very rightly refused 
to pay the fine, and he is, therefore, spending a month in the House of Correc- 
tion. Wedo not presume to understand all the technicalities of the law, but 
we cannot see why the plea of good faith was not allowed. Mr. Prautch may 
not have been wise in depending so fully on the evidence of Amumia, but it is 
evident that he thought the evidence sufficient, corroborated by what he him- 
self saw, to demand that the Government should investigate what seemed an 
illegal sale of opium. Whatever the Court may say, however, about Mr. 
Prautch’s good faith, he is at any rate proving it to the world by preferring 
prison to the payment of the fine, which he could easily have done himself, 
or through friends. It was not malice against the Inspector of Opium that 
led Mr. Prautch to make the charge of conniving at illegal sales, as the evidence 
proves, but a sincere desire.to stop an illegal and harmful sale of the drug. 
His zeal might have been more tempered with judgment, but his sincerity 
and good faith are undoubted, and the protest which he is now making by his 
voluntary imprisonment will we doubt not end in the good of the cause, which 
all good people have at heart, the restriction of the use of demoralizing drugs. 


34. A correspondent, writing from Pächora to the Khdndesh Vaibhav (51) 

| | of the 4th May, says that it is surprising that the 
i . the acquittal accused in the Anchalgaon Digar dacoity case, who 
gaon Digar d EA 2 were considered by people, who had reliable informa- 
the Sessions Judge t Dhulie tion of the dacoity, to be the real offenders, should 
have been acquitted by the Sessions Court at Dhulia 

for want of sufficient evidence or on technical rounds, that such acquittals are 
ely to encourage bad characters in their nefarious practices, that it is not 
ig: that a Judge should be always suspicious about the evidence adduced by 
e Police, because a few of their class may have misused their power in some 


3 


other | cases, and that the people of Pachora do not now enjoy due security of 
life and property, and are under constant fear of dacoits who attack their houses 
and persons in broad daylight and ‘deprive them of their valuables. ape 


35. The Prajd Mitra (142), in its issue of the 5th May, complains that 
— against the import duties are levied at the Karachi Customs 
„ e F thorities at Karé- House on gold and silver ornaments not worn by passen- 
chi for lerying import duties gers and carried in their luggage for their own use, if 
on gold and silver ornaments chey look new, and says that this is not fair as the 
Wb duties are leviable on articles of merchandise only. 


86. One Mr. O. D. Advani, writing to the Phenix (5), in its issue of the 

| 5th May, says :—I fail to see the principle on which 

A complaint in connection appointments and promotions in the Revenue Depart- 
with appointments and pro- ment, Hyderabad, Sind, are regulated. The instances 
1 “sind, Which I give below are indicative of the policy which 
= the local officers have been sedulously pursuing for 

many years past. Mr. Minyan Abubaker who has only, and recently too, passed 
the Public Service Test in Sindhi, and whois a raw and inexperienced young man 
in the department, has got a lift of Rs. 20 at once, and the post of Rs. 30 vacated 
by him has been filled by his brother Mr. Usman who has also passed the same 
examination in English. I can assure you, Sir, that there are many Hindus 
Who have passed both the University School Final and the Matriculation Exami- 
nations, and many who have passed both the Matriculation and the Public 
Service Tests, and who are yet either serving in the department as candidates or 
are starving at home. Poor men! Sheer injustice! Where is that justice for 
which the British Raj has been characterized? Should not the eyes of Mr. James 
be opened to this act of sheer injustice? Are we not well warranted in saying 
that dust has been thrown into Mr. James’ eyes in broad daylight? I can, Sir, 
point out several such instances in which the merits of persons have been ignored 


and a great weight attached to Islamism walad Influence. 


37. The Khdndesh Vaibhav (51), in its issue of the 4th May, says that 
thefts, highway robberies and dacoities have been 
Weeqesney of on — of frequent occurrence in the Khändesh District 
Wa) ere and, dacbitie during the last three years partly owi to the 
2 n stringent forest laws which * — Bhils and 
other hill-tribes from appropriating forest produce 
which they formerly enjoyed, and partly to neglect of duty on the part of 
Mr. Davies, Superintendent of Police, who spends almost the whole year in 
hunting by the sides of the Sätpuda Hills, which has made his subordinates 


very remiss in the discharge of their respective duties. 


38. In alluding to the drowning of three Ghäti boys while bathing in the 
sea at Bombay on the 6th instant, the Bombay Samdchdr 
A request to the Police (111), in its issue of the 8th May, observes :—It is the 
. 1. duty of a coroner’s jury not only to deliver a verdict 
ay aap Teepe as to the immediate cause of an accidental death, but 
< also to suggest, when practicable, remedies to prevent 
such accidents in future. The responsibility of allowing children of ‘twelve 
years and under to bathe alone in the sea rests not only on their parents but also 
on the Police. The Police Commissioner ought to issue orders, if none have 

already been given, preventing children from bathing in the sea. 
39. The Kalpatarw (46), in its issue of the 6th May, says that the large 
number of devotees of the god Vithoba of Pandhar- 

: Quarrels between Brähmins 


employed at the temple of pur, one of tho important holy places in India, are 


Vithoba at Pandharpur in greatly disappointed and grieved to find that owi 
the service of the idol and to quarrels between Badvds and Sevddhdris (Brähmins 


the annoyance and disap- employed at the temple in the service of the idol 

pomtment canged to the for ceremonial worship) daily worship of the god is 

devotees of the idol. sy M ip 8 

— neglected, and that it is sorry to suggest that the only 

remedy is that Government should enact a law for taking away the manage- 

ment of the temple from these Brähmin servants by entrusting it to a panoh 
ying these servants fixed salaries in propor- 


appointed by Government, and payin 
tion to the average income of the temple. 


Part Il.—Legislation. — 


40. The Native Opinion (17) of the 6th May, in its English columns, 
| writes :—With every fresh cyclical change a fresh 
Remarks in connection manipulation of the Deecan Agriculturists’ Act is 
with the Bill = og te! attempted, and our Councillors assemble in solemn 
calm conclave to see how best they may effect a remedy, 
but always without success. The S4vk4r is condemned, 
and all Sävkärs are not model ones, and therefore, undoubtedly to some extent, 
they are responsible for the ruin of the agriculturist. But Government has not 
been less so, because though the tiller is steeped in indebtedness, it never- 
theless does increase its assessments often a hundredfold. However from these 
two no salvation he can derive. Mr. W. A. Chambers also shares our views. 
By putting Government side by side with Irish Landlords, what else does 
‘Mr. Chambers mean, than that the former should change their land-policy, 
that is, either by a permanent settlement or by some other approved way 
bringing contentment to the rayat. Mr. Chambers suggests the introduction 
of a Pawn-brokers’ Law. as a relief measure, and it may be given a trial 
in a restricted area with a view to ascertain how the said Law works 
consistently with the condition of the people. Again the takdvi advances are 
one of the means of relief which, combined with annual remissions, may be 
given full scope. The question is just now before the Government of Lord 
Elgin, and His Lordship should bringall his accumulated experience to bear 
upon the considerations before the Council. Lord Ripon built up his reputa- 
tion on a catholic home- policy; we hope His Lordship borrows the model and 
advances it further by solving the question of agricultural indebtedness. 


41. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 6th May, writes: — The question 
of the poverty of the agriculturist is very serious, and we entirely agree with 
Mr. Chambers in recommending it to the earnest attention of Lord Elgin. The 
Assam riots have disclosed a state of things which is, to say the ‘east, highly 
unsatisfactory and disappointing ; and if we do not wish similar scenes to be 
re-enacted the Government of India must, without delay, take such means as 
would minimise the evils complained of. Itis impossible for a costly administra- 
tion to be carried on when the rayat which has principally to bear the burden of 
taxation is so indebted and resourceless. A mere legislative reform cannot 
improve its condition, and as pointed out by us in our comments on Mr. Lee- 
Warner’s Bill any amendments or improvements of the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Acts must be preceded by executive measures of the kind recommended 
by the Commission. Unfortunately for us the local Government does not, 
however, fully realise the importance of our suggestions, and without going into 
the motives or the reasons which have led or lead the local Government to sup- 
port only the official view in such cases, we think we may fairly urge upon the 
attention of His Excellency the Viceroy the necessity of examining the whole 
question for himself, and giving his best consideration to the executive measures 
suggested by the Commission, and such independent gentlemen as Mr. Chambers. 

here its own revenue system is the subject of the inquiry it is not to be expect- 
ed from the local Government that it would itself move in the matter or favour 
the suggestions made in the public press or by the Commission. 


42. Referring to the Bill to amend the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
now before the Supreme Legislative Council the Indu Pr.kdsh- (15), in its issue 
of the 7th May, observes :—'l'he repeal of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
would be its best amendment. If the Act was really beneficial to agriculturists, 
what necessity was there to appoint a commission to enquire into its usefulness 
or otherwise? Were there any commissions ever appointed to enquire into the 
usefulness or otherwise of Indian Railways and Electric Telegraph? The 
condition of the agriculturists in the districts to which the Act has been applied 
W worse than that of the agriculturists in the districts to which ite gg is not 
extended. Sale-deeds have now taken the place of the mortgage-deeds. Formerly 
2 agriculturists hoped to redeem their mortgaged lands after payment of their 
8 ts, but they cannot hope to do so now. Owing to their ever needy condition 

o agriculturists cannot 10 without the help of the Sdvk4rs, and they, therefore, 


7 agree to any conditions the latter choose to dictate. One of these 
com 321—7 eos 


conditions is to sell instead of mortgaging their property in consideration of the 
money received by them. We do not mean to say that all transactions are 
now of this kind. ‘The Act may have been beneficial to about five per cent. of the 
agriculturists, but these are exceptions and not the rule. Besides, if Govern. 
ment are really convinced of its goodness, why do they not sanction its applica- 
tion throughout India at once instead of thinking of applying it to different 
districts gradually. His Excellency Lord Elgin should consider the subject 
independently of the opinions of others, and decide whether the Act, a like of 
which exists in no other country, should be allowed to remain in existence 
any longer. His Excellency should at the same time consider the question of the 
establishment of Agricultural Banks advocated by Sir W. Wedderburn. The 
Savkärs cheat the agriculturists, the goldsmiths their customers, the servants 
their masters, the newspapers their subscribers; in fact, there is cheating every- 
where, and there is no use in interfering with it by law. There are several other 
objections to this Act, and Government are not unaware of them. We request 
His Excellency Lord Elgin to consider the matter for himself. 


PART III. — Municipalities. 


43. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 6th May, writes :— 
, Mr. Lely’s presidential address to the Municipality of 
ee 4 5 1 Surat reminds one of the happier time when officers 
12 Panty talked to representatives of the people as friends and 
fellow-workers. This is the more refreshing in our 
day when every jack of an Assistant or a Deputy Collector harps upon the 
prestige of the Government, by which he means his own far from imposing 
nality. If official heads of our Municipalities and Local Boards were to 
— themselves towards their unofficial colleagues in private and public, as 
Mr. Lely has done in this case, much of the discredit sought to be thrown on 
local self-goyernment would be obviated. There are hindrances to progress to 
be sure,—ignorance, prejudice, class animosity, pig-headed obstruction and down- 
right jobbery too in some instances. But what better is to be expected of 
backward India when advanced Europe and America furnish illustrations of 
these frailties of human nature, more striking than the Indian Collector has 
yet deplored? The best way is to invite confidence by extending it, and by 
sweet reasonableness to show to the people that self-sacrifice is the law of happi- 
hess and progress. We hope our brethren of Surat will be able to follow 
Mr. Lely's truly brotherly advice so far as they can. Let them place their 
doubts and difficulties before him. 


Part 1V.—Native States. 


44. The Satya Mitrd (147), in its issue of the 5th May, observes :—The 
departure of Mr. Elliot, Settlement Officer, Baroda 
V Dine on tne Otte State, on 18 months’ furlough is hailed by the subjects 
ri ie of the State, who wish that the report that he will not 
revert to his present post after the expiration of his 
leave would prove true. The office he held was a very responsible one, and 
having great influence over His Highness, he was something like an “ uncrowned 
king.“ A large number of Jamindärs and religious institutions have been 
deprived of their lands by annexing the same to the State. He framed such 
rules in connection with the Vatandärs that if they had been brought into 
force, a larger number of the Vatanddrs would have been deprived of their 
patrimonies. It is said that the attention of the British Government has been 
drawn to this state of things, and that the Supreme Government intend to inquire 
into the matter. The Vatandärs are more rich than several petty Jägirdärs, 
and can therefore take steps to redress their grievances ; the latter are quite 
helpless, and there are rumours of some of these Jdégird4rs having committed 
suicide in consequence of the oppression practised upon them by the Settlement 
Department. This rumour is very general in the Kadi and Pétan Districts and 
even supposing it to be an exaggeration a thorough inquiry into the matter is not 
the less needed. Mr. Elliot has increased the revenue of the State, but, on the 
whole, his policy has done great harm to the State. - — | 
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45. The Kdthidwdr News (104) of the 5th May, in its English columns, 
| writes: We hear that Mr. Gokaldds R4jpé4l, the State 
Remarks in connection Engineer, and Mr. Reväshankar Somehana. Daftari 
with —— 8 in the Morvi State, have been suspended on allegations 
ä ine of some defalcations as State servants, and they will 
Ire State. be put on trial immediately, Judging from the 
result of the previous cases, it is not possible to state 
how far the charges against these men are likely to be substantiated. But 
when such high officials, heads of departments, now and again come up before 
the public with charges of corruption hanging over their heads, and when the 
public are treated to such exhibitions periodically, it should seem that either the 
Morvi State has been most unfortunate in the selection of its-officials, or that 
there are too many temptations in their way, or that in the past there has not 
been that supervision over them which is essential in the interests of the State. 
In some of the previous cases, we hear that Mr. Gokaldds had displayed great 
zeal in procuring evidence, &c., on behalf of the State. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that he and the other official will successfully go through the ordeal they 
will be shortly subjected to. The public will probably await with impatience 
to learn whose turn comes next when the sword of Damocles hangs over the 
heads of officials long trusted, and publicly praised by Governors and high 
officials for their ability and integrity. It appears, however, that there is to be 
a bumper crop of extortion and corruption cases, since the State has passed a 
short enactment for the prompt disposal of them by a commission. The public 
cannot but praise the zeal — the determination of the Thakor Saheb to punish 
wrong doing, und hope that those found guilty of the offences charged with will 
be most severely punished not by the levy of fines. only—which should seem to 
be after all nothing more than the disgorging of corrupt gains—but by impri- 

sonment, if the State wishes to set an example to all evil-doers in the State. 


Part V.—Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


46. A correspondent, writing from Bankäpur in the Dhdrwar District to 


the Bodh Sudhdkar (9) of the 9th May, says :—A 


1 N Mr. Guruji, who had come to Bankäpur as a guest at 
ction delivered at Dankapur ; | : 
in the Dharwar District by 0 the marriage ceremony of the grandson of Réo Bahé- 


Mr. Guruji. dur Jayasatyabodhrao Tirmalrao Inämdär, First Class 

Subordinate Judge,delivered there two lectures on cow- 
protection. In the course of the first of these lectures, which was delivered in the 
pavilion erected in front of Rd4o Bahidur Inémdar’s house before the guests 


assembled for the marriage and the intelligent people of the town, Mr. Guruji 


showed how beneficial was the cow-protection movement from medical and 


agricultural points of view. The second lecture on the subject which he 


delivered at the special request of the Muhammadans of the town was attended 
by Muhammadans following different callings. In this lecture he dealt on 
the importance of the Muhammadan religion, the object of Muhammadan 
prayers, the present condition of Muhammadans and the usefulness of cow- 
protection, and the Muhammadans were highly pleased with it. At this 
meeting two Muhammadan butchers expressed their readiness to give up their 
sinful employment, if they were given some other work to earn their bread. 
Mr. Guruji offered to try to provide other work to even a larger number, 


if they agreed in writing to give up butcher’s trade after consulting their 
respective families and relations. | 


47. Ina paragraph, headed, Muhammadans assisting the cow-protection 
Pecuniary aid given by movement,“ the Surya Shodhak (78) of the 6th May, in 


some Muhammadans of Rais. its local columns, says: — From a letter received from 


pur, Ratnagiri District, tothe R ja pur, we learn that Messrs. Allisäheb Mälim, A bas 
4 Association Thalipe and Vazirsäheb Käzi, well-known Muham- 

. madan gentlemen of that place, have contributed to 
a fund raised there by subscriptions in aid of the Cow-protection Association of 


Sankeshvar. These gentlemen deserve praise for their action which is worth 
imitation by other Muhammadans. oT : | 
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48. The Arunodayd (24) of the 6th May learns 
| Alleged intention of the that the lower classes of people residing in villages 
„RN siete round about Thing are thinking of abstaining from 
— etek ay spirituous drinks, and observes that a realization of this 


intention will do considerable good to these people. 


49. The Bombay Samdchdr (111) of the 12th May contains a telegram — 
from Surat that the Mahdjans of the Visa Lad Banya 

ee of 83 caste of that city held on the 11th instant a caste meeti 
Lal Banya caste of Surat. at which it was decided that after one month from the 


date of the meeting every member of the caste was 
at liberty to marry a widow if he so desired. 


50. The Jdm-e-Jamshed (131) of the 10th May says :—Every week a 
newspaper, entitled, Kabire Aurangdbdd is publish- 

* placed on news- ed at Aurangabad. The last issue of this paper was 
n * published a week later than it was due, and the 
reason assigned for this occurrence is that there 

exists a law in the Nizäm's State that a newspaper should be printed and pub- 
lished after it has been read and permitted to be published b the Télukdar, 
In the case of the Kabire Aura bd the Tétuledér delayed in giving the 


9 permission and caused a delay in the publication of the issue. 
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Stri Bodh.. coo 
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Urpv. 
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178 | „ Dhär State Gasette „„ Dhér .. re sal „„ te 280 
179 „ Eh-ti-shamul Akhbär Jhowra ... ...| Jhowra 8 ee = ven 31 
180 „ Gwalior Gazette il 1 . Gwalior ii ANS la * 850 
181 „ India Gazette se tvs . Bombay “ss „ * 400 
182 „ Khair Khah me * 00 . 5 . 30 sie 
183 „ Kushful Akhbar... 900 cee wk wh . Weekly * 150 
184 99 Muin-ul-Mulk eee eee eee eee Do. eee eee Daily eee eee ace ; 
185 73 Vakil Islam eee 98 eee ove Do. eee eee Do. eee eee ove 
186 „ Zebén ... 1 si “a 8 „„ eee ae 
PERSIAN. 
187 The Iklil . . Karéchi „ » „ 
188 „ Kowkabe Nasseri ee 2 Bombay we ee, ee - 700 


ExdLIsn, Mara'THI A&D HIN DI. 
189 The Pandit eee eee eee eee eee Bombay eee a Weekly 90 % 1,075 
EnGuisu, MA AA“ TRL Ad D GusaBa'TI. 


190 The Baroda Vatsal ... 5 ps ...| Baroda ist „ Weekly 0 1,000 
191 [„ Shri Say4ji Vijay ese ae es te — 
MARA“THI AND GUJABA‘TI. : 
192 The Chandra Shekhar . Baroda — ee 150 
SINDI. 
193 The Méawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi ) ? || a 346 
194 „ Muin-ul-Isl4m ... Be oe aN Do. cas re Do. ae sad 300 
195 » Prabhét ... i * a .. Hyderabad (Sind). DO. * 400 
196 „ Sind Sudhér ‘vee 5 „ Karächi as „ eg 400 
5 ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
197 O Anglo-Lusitano ...  ... ... _— ««e| Bombay — sie ues 1,500 
PoRTUGUESE-KONKANI. 
198 The Luso-Concanim eee eee eee eee Bombay eee Weekly eee eee 450 


Votes. —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads, 
which are printed in italics. | 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News. 
Peper in the above list is printed in wed eran after the name, ) 


O. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 
8 Spelling List of the — * Presidency. One peculiar 44 of this system is that when the long a @ 
or d) is the last letter of a word, the accent is Lott out, and the short a (Au in gun) is, to prevent confusion. 
never at the end of a word. This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short a “ppeers to be 
absolutely n it is printed 


ecessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, asin Arunodaya or the well-known Mira, 
with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
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Par 1.— Politics and the Public Adinintstration. 


1. The Dnyda Prakdsh (1$)- of the 17th May, im its English columts, 
| writes: — It is no doubt most gratifying to hear that 
ponent 4 —— ae. there oa some chance of a se aoe committee 
nee Ca appointed to enquire into the question of home 
r e charges. The Indian National Congress and our 
representatives in England have been crying them- 
selves hoarse for the last 10 or 12 years in asking Parliament to appoint 4 royal 
commission to investigate into the whole administration of India, but alas 
to no purpose. Since the reins were taken up by the Orown, no such 
enquiry has been thought needful, and this inspite of the constant demand 
by the people of India. The natural outcome of this state of things of course 
is that all the officials high and low, from the Secretary of State and his Council 
down to the petty Commissioners of insignificant provinces, have got into the 
habit of doing things just as they would like. The — of the count 
was taken away from the hands of a chartered company of traders and 
has been delivered over to a chartered company of Government officers, with 
the only difference that whereas the one were made to feel that they were 
held responsible for every act of theirs, by some higher authority, the other are 
led to believe that ee are their own masters. Such a state ought not to 
continue any longer. e hope that this rumour about a select committee 
being appointed to make enquiries into the question of charges will turn out 
true, and that the select committee will be further authorised to extend the 
scope of its investigations from the simple question of home charges to the 
whole circle of Indian affairs. For the present let us rest contented with the 
hope that the rumoured appointment of a select committee for making enquiries 
into the question of home charges will be a fact. 


2. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 13th May, writes :—The 
subjoined paragraphs will explain under what circum- 
Reasous why one of the stances one, at least, in the Supreme Executive Council 
official ye we * .* — felt constrained to vote against the Honourable 
pried in favour of tle new Mr. Playfair’s amendment to the Tariff Bill, insisting 
Indian Tariff. Act. on the inclusion of cotton yarns and fabrics. As the 
writer says, he would gladly have voted for the 
amendment, had he seen any chance of its doing good to India. The case has 
been very lucidly put, and explains much that has been more or less a matter 
for speculation. Briefly put, the position of this country is worse every way 
than that of the Colonies, all professions and protestations notwithstanding, and 
we have seen little to choose between the two parties so far as the b»ttering of 
this position goes. This is how our official friend defends not the position which 
he probably deplores with us, but his own action as determined by that unhappy 
position: — If I thought that the success of this motion (Mr. Playfair’s) would 
‘do any good to the country or the cause which it is designed to support, I would 
vote for it, and take my chance as to the personal consequences, if any. But 
Ido not think so. We are not a debating society, debating an abstract 
question; whether or not it is just and reasonable that these duties should be 
imposed ; if we were, I hardly think we should find a single dissentient voice, 
neither are we a sovereign assembly, like the British House of Commons, nor 
that of the Parliament of Canada, who can enforce their views by turning out 
of office the ministers who refuse to give effect to them. We are a subordinate 
body with strictly limited powers, and in the present case we are bound by two 
constitutional fetters, which would prevent us from reaping anything but evil 
from the success of this motion. In the first place, no one can propose to add to 
the taxation of people, except the responsible Minister of the Crown, and con- 
sequently, if this Bill were referred back te the Select Committee, no one ex- 
cept Mr. Westland could be allowed even to propose to add these duties to the 
“schedule ; a private member may move to reduce taxation, but not to inerease it. 
Secondly , in the constitutional relations between the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State as representing the old Board of Control, the Finance 
Minister “cannot recommend any tax for adoption without the consent of the 
Secretary, i. e. of Her Majesty's Government, and that consent, Mr. Westland 
CON 311 — 2a 1 
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has told us, in bis speech on the occasion of introducing the Bill, has, in this 
instance, been refused. If, therefore, this motion were to succeed and the Bill 
were to be referred back to the Select Committee, that Committee could not 
amend it by the addition of these duties. The only result would be, first, that 
the passing of this Act would be delayed for a longer or shorter time, during 
which we should be at the loss of the duties we propose to levy, and which we 
urgently need, and secondly that an opportunity would thereby be given to 
speculators to run goods into the country in the interval so that they might, 
when the duties were imposed, put into their own pockets the enhanced price 
‘without having had to pay for it in the shapeof duty. This would be a distinct 
loss of a double kind to the country, and therefore | feel bound to vote against 
the motion. I think you will admit that there is more in that than the press 
have generally given us credit for. I quite agree that the Secretary of State 
has neither the right nor the power to force the Government of India to propose 
legislation of which it did not approve ; but it is clear that he has the right to veto 
any legislation he wishes to stop, and that, when that legislation necessarily 
depends upon Government initiative, he may constitutionally exercise that veto 
at any stage of the Bill, and need not wait till it has passed intoan Act. The 
royal veto in England bas never becn directly exercised since the House of 
Hanover came to the throne, but it is indirectly exercised constantly, by the 
action of ministers in opposing or withdrawing Bills, and the instances are not 
rare where the personal intervention of the sovereign has determined the action 
of the minister. The Governor General acts on the same principle in respect of 
measures before the local Councils, and thereby often prevents an unseemly 
altercation between the local and the supreme Governments. 


3. The same newspaper writes :—We prefer to side with Sir Alfred Lyall 
eee in interpreting that “‘ mysterious marking of the trees 
fa gy = mo marking of in Behar” of which so much is being made in this 
country and in England. The occurrence, if it means 
anything at all, means a local combination for religious or quasi-religious 
purposes, probably in connection with a new route of pilgrimage. Such smear- 
ing of trees with mud or séndur is not very rare, though perhaps not often 
witnessed on such an extensive scale. It cannot have much to do with agrarian 
troubles, certainly not with a political disturbance. We think the alarmists are 
out. It is not this class of men from whom Government need to expect trouble. 
The trouble may come from other quarters and from other causes. And while 
we see no occasion fora policy of bluster begotten of panic, we must at the 
same time advise the officials not to live in fools’ paradise. From one cause or 
another, things have changed very much for the worse during the last few years. 
Does the English official know this? And what is he doing to avert a crisis? 
His stolidness has stood him in good stead as a foreign ruler. Let him not 
carry it too far, lest this source of strength may become a source of weakness 
to the empire. Curious as it may sound, we hold the Civilian class of our times 
more to blame for this growing distrust than the Military. 


4. The Kaiser-e-Hind (103) of the 13th May, in its English columns, 
writes :—Verily, we are ashamed that that luminous common sense which 
the late John Bright attributed to his countrymen at home should be almost 
entirely wanting in this country. Of late even ordinary common sense seems to 
have gone a wool-gathering! The Anglo-Indian, who is on the war-path 
against the indigenous Indian, specially the educated Native, is never tired of 
imagining all kinds of phantasmagoria and hobgoblins in the political world. Is 
there a riot? Straightway, the educated Native is connected with it, without an 
atom of foundation. Bhinga proclaims from the house-tops “Oh yes, cow-killing 
and riot are closely connected. They are the product of the wily agitator, the educat- 
ed Native!“ The echo is reverberated in the English papers, garnished by the 

imaginative pen of the writers there! Meanwhile the truth begins to emerge from 
obscurity, and at last overtakes this fiction deliberately manufactured to frighten 
people at home, and impresses on them the absurdity that Indiais at “ unrest! The 
@pject is transparent. It is to prevent those administrative and: executi¥t . 
Forms which the Congress party are now pressing home with greater vigour and 
persistency than before. No sooner, however, is one non-official fiction given 2 
quietus than another is hatched. A fresh hare is started only to be superseded 
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by another and another. This is the way India is said to be in a state of 
“ynrest.” The average condition of the Anglo-Indian mind seems to be palsied, 
a deplorable condition which humiliates us! That sober Englishmen should from 
sheer prejudice and official cant believe in all the baseless stories circulated by 
designing individuals passes comprehension! It either indicates extraordinary 
mental imbecility or lack of the ordinary intelligence to weigh evidence. Only the 
other day a fresh hare was started that every tree in Behar appeared to be besmear- 
ed with a peculiar spot. Immediately with the rapidity of lightning the fiction 
spread till at last the hobgoblin of a fresh mutiny was raised as Bhinga raised the 
cow-killing controversy into a Mutiny Psalm” in the 19th century! A certain 
Colonel Malleson gravely propounded that the besmearing of the trees was as 
much prolific of coming disaster as the chopdti of premutiny days! Having evolved 
this wonderful camel from his inner consciousness, he started it on its usual 
journey. And now the thing having scandalised the Government of India, Sir 
Alfred Lyall had been appealed to from Simla to set this hysterical cry at rest by 
telling authoritatively that there is absolutely no political significance about it. 
The Anglo Indian mind js so unhinged that atthe slightest turn of events he 
cries “ Wolf Wolf.“ This is the sorry pass to which they have reduced 
themselves! What next? 


5. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 13th May, writes :—In spite of an 
article in the London Spectator and the opinion of Colonel Malleson, we do not 
think that there is any hidden purpose in the mud patches on mango trees that 
were recently discovered in Behar. The incident, however, teaches us how 
things may be done in a mysterious way in India. The condition of the masses 
is by no means satisfactory, but we do not think that tree-smearing is in any 
way an indication of any political disaster or discontent of the masses. But 
though there is no cause for alarm at present, we earnestly urge upon the 
attention of Government the necessity of improving the condition of the 
agriculturists in the country. It seems that the local Governments are vying 
with each other in taxing the rayat to the utmost and disposing. of their 
complaints in an unsympathetic manner. The attitude of certain Government 
officers towards the Hindus in connection with the religious riots between 
Hindus and Muhammadans is another element of discontent which has newly 
come into existence. In the interest of peace and good government we cannot, 
without being alarmists, therefore too early warn the Government of India 
against the policy of excessively enhancing the existing demands of land revenue, 
and allowing its officers to follow certain imaginary and indiscreet principles 
of conduct regarding the disputes between the two communities. His Excel- 
lency Lord Elgin has a very serious duty to perform in this respect, and we hope 
that before he leaves India he will see that the agricultural problem is 
satisfactorily settled. His Excellency is reported to have taken a strong attitude 
in reference to the members of the Government travelling by special trains to 
Simla, and telegraphed to the Secretary of State to allow him to overrule the 
Council which is in favour of travelling by special trains inasmuch as it is 
derogatory to the dignity of the highest Government officials in India to travel 
first class by the ordinary trains. Lord Elgin is undoubtedly right in insisting 
upon economy in travelling, and holding that the dignity of the members of 
Government does not depend on special or ordinary trains. Butit seems to us. 
that His Lordship is wasting his strength on petty matters. There are many 
questions of greater importance where such strength is most needed, and His 
Excellency would do well to reserve it for those occasions. The incident if 
correctly reported clearly shows how Lord Elgin could deal with the questions. 
that may come before him for final decision. [The Rdst Goftdr (145) of the 
same date, and the Bombay S, mdchdr (111), the Kesari (49) and the Rdjya- 
bhakta (144) of the 15th May express somewhat similar sentiments. ] ee 


_ 6. The Subodha Patrika (21) of the 13th May, in its English columns, 
writes ;—The mysterious markings of trees in Behar have been the subject of 
Comment both in England and in India. The wide extent of the region over 
which they extend indicate the co-operation of numerous hands working for a 
Common purpose. But that they show a treasonous intent it is difficult to 
believe. The marks themselves give no such indication. They fit in much better 
With the theory which connects them with a purely religious object in favour of 
Con 841—3 
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a particular shrine. Recent religious disturbances have no doubt suggested the 
alarmist interpretation. But there has been nothing in the conduct of Govern- 
ment to blind such large numbers of the people to the palpable benefits of the 
British rule and to rouse them to secret conspiracy against it. To us living at a 
distance frem the scene of the markings the idea looks absurd. And many 
sober Anglo-Indians including the highest officials take the same view. We 
have no doubt that it is the correct view. [The Native Opinion (17) of the 
13th May expresses similar sentiments. } 


7. The Dnydn Prakdsh (13) of the 17th May, in its English columns, 
writes :—Besmearing the trees with red-tinted mud does not signify any 
political danger. The red tint is, it is found, not of blood, but of sindur, which 
is a religious pigment and has nothing to do with politics. However the mys- 
terious marking shows that in times of need such things can be done quite 
mysteriously, and that to do them combinations could be formed equally mys- 
teriously. The authorities, therefore, should take note of this and try to pacify 
the people who are no doubt apt to show signs of restlessness when pressed too 
hard either by taxes or by partial conduct on the part of the officers. 


8. In alluding to the mysterious besmearing of mango trees in the Behar 
District, the Kdside Mumbdi (136), in its issue of the 14th May, observes :— 
Most people are inclined to attribute this to some religious superstition, while a 
few attach to it political importance and predict great changes on its account. An 
experienced Anglo-Indian writing to the Pioneer in its issue of Thursday last 
mentiors the alarming news that the Natives will try to overthrow Bhitish rule 
in India in 1898. It seems that itis primarily the advocates of cow-protec- 
tion, who will bring about the great evil, that they have already begun to 
move in the matter, and that some secret plotting will take place on the occasion 
of the ensuing Janakpur fair! It is, however, gratifying to find that Muham- © 
madans have kept aloof from this movement, and there is no chance of their join- 
ing it hereafter. The rumour also went that the Anglo-{ndians throughout the 
country were to be attacked on the 10th instant, but happily it was confined 
only to the North-West Provinces. The news of the insubordinate conduct of 
some refractory sepoys at Agra gave additional strength to the rumour, but the 
military authorities have already found out that only a few recruits in a 


regiment at that place were insubordinate. We hope that such false alarms 
and panics will soon disappear. 


9. The Na ive Opinion (17) of the 17th May, in its English columns, 
writes:—The Secretary of State has been to!d that 


Comments on the despatch religious disturbances were no novelty in this country, 


of the Government of India and that they occurred under Native rulers also. 
on Hindu - Muhammadan 


riots. None denies both these statements. But the explana- 
tion tells a different tale. Ina Native State some one 

religion is dominant. The representatives of the other religions consequently 
suffer. They are held under the thumb, and hence they are forced to submit. 
Instead of resenting, they are taught by circumstances to yield. Hence we find 
there very few disturbances, in fact, instead of resistances, as urged by the 
Government. It is under the rule of a government which is taking credit for 
impartiality that these disturbances are becoming more frequent. True, one 
party is not permitted to impose its will upon the other. But each is en- 
couraged to put forward all sorts of claims, and that party which finds favour 
with the officials is the most exorbitant in its demands. Anvient custom would 
have been a safe and satisfactory guide had the officials generally the will and 
the courage to ascertain and enforce it. But they oftentimes exhibit lament- 
able partiality, and the results are deplorable. But the Government of India 
sees not the faults of its officials! Then it says that disturbances occur when 
the festive days of both the Hindu and Muhammadan religions fall simulta- 
neously, and that such occasions always demand “ anxious vigilance and careful 
discretion on the part of our officers.” But have these been sufficiently evinced 
‘by them? What has been the teaching of events? The Government of India 
says “Their efforts have not always sufficed to prevent a breach of the peace.” 
e ask, why? Our answer is, because there must have been indiscretion or 
partiality somewhere. Then the Government of India comes to the question 


it 


of the slaughter of kine. . Much has been said on it already. The Government 
of India itself thinks that the expression Bakar-i-id has been probably erro- 
neously interpreted as rendering kine particularly appropriate as victims, and 
that the sacrifice is a duty not expressly ordained in the Kurän. If this is the 
case, why not check it? We know it cannot be absolutely put down, and hence 
this limited request. Religion does not seem to be at the bottom of the sacrifice, 
because, as the Government of India points out, in other Asiatic countries, a 
goat or sheep is chosen, because it is cheaper. But there is one thing which the 
Government of India has lost sight of. Cow-killing riots are not all to be 
traced only to these sacrifices. The daily slaughter for food for Europeans has 
also its quota of responsibility to bear. As was the case last year, several forcible 
rescues of cows from the butchers’ knives were effected in Northern India, So 
the Government of India-ought to have alluded to the growing consumption of 
beef in this country as one of the causes. We now come to the alleged causes. 
of frequency. They appear to us to beso many cock and bull stories, The 
development of communications and the facilities for interchange of news are 
laid fingers on. But it is forgotten that if they facilitate disturbances, they also 
evidently facilitate their suppression. So the argument cuts both ways. Then 
as regards the forward condition of Hindus. They cannot certainly be expected 
to keep themselves in the back ground till their sluggish Muhammadan 
brethren choose to throw off their lethargy and equal them. All the communities 
cannot be equally well-posted, and if any lag behind, that is its own fault. If 
any community has really any cause to grumble, that is the Hindu, because not- 
withstanding its recognised merits, preference is not seldom unjustifiably shown 
for the Muhammadans. Besides this, Muhammadans have been flattered by 
some busy bodies into not making a common cause with the Hindus. It is to 
this that the estrangement is to be really traced. Then there is the other 
alleged cause, viz. Hindu. revival. We fail to see what this revival which is 
admitted to be directed against the lukewarm followers of the Hindu religion 
has to do with the Muhammadan business. Hindu religion protests against 
slaughter of kine by anybody, but this revival is aimed against its own default- 
ing members. Cow-protection societies too are a legitimate movement, and 
so long as they are not guilty of excesses, they cannot be found fault with. 
Wherever that has been the case, they may be restrained. But it.is not the Hindus 
alone who have been violent. Muhammadans have also laid themselves open 
to blame in this respect, as the Government of India itself admits. In our 
Opinion, the sources of mischief are, first, the attitude of some of the officials who 
do not know how to enforce the law with strict partiality, and the second, the 
flattery of Muhammadans, and the improper encouragement given to them. In 
fact, the policy of divide and rule has been of late in the ascendant. Un- 
restricted cow-slaughter is the third. Unless these causes are removed, the 
lamentable occurrences of the last year stand no chance of being put a stop to 
forever. What is wanted is astern, impartial, just and sympathetic rule, and 


unless this is vouchsafed to the country, there may, we are afraid, be fresh 
troubles. 


10. Referring to the causes assigned to the Hindu-Muhammadan riots in 
India by the Government of India in their despatch on the subject to the Secre- 
tary of State for India, the /’00na Vaibhavo (65), in its issue of the 13th May, 
says :—If Government believe only what their officers say and if Parliament 
believes only what Government say, there is evidently no authority to consider 
what we have to say in the matter. A considerable portion of this despatch has 
been treated as confidential and withheld from the public. If such dangerous 
statements regarding the causes of the riots are to be found embodied in the pub- 
lished portion of the despatch, who knows that in the portion that has been kept 
secret, a recommendation has not been made to set India on fire or to transport 
its whole population to the Andamans ? 


11. Mr. M. A. Munshi, the Editor of the Muslim Herald (174) notes 
Plav; * paper, has addressed the following communication to 
Manide® * music before the Bombay Samdchdr (111), which publishes it in its 
| 5 issue of the 18th May: —I do not understand the 
reasons that have led the Madras High Court to draw the conclusion that music 
ought not to be played before Masjids at the five periods when Muhammadans 
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say their prayers, and that there is no objection to play music before Masjids at 
other hours of the day and night. It is against Muhammadan law to play 
music either by the mouth or the hands. The Muhammadans revere their 
Masjids so highly as to be offended at the playing of loud music before these 
buildings, and hence it has been held illegal to play music before a Masjid, while 
a procession is passing by it. Hitherto throughout India, whether British terri- 
tory or a Native State, it has been the practice not to play music before Masjids 
not only at the five hours of prayer but at all hours of the day and night, and 
Government has at once punished all persons who have gone against this prac- 
tice. Supposing that the music is to be stopped in front of Masjids, while 
prayers are being said, there could be no question that the faithful are to be 
found at all hours of the day and night saying their prayers in the Masjids. 
When people do not find it convenient to attend a Masjid at the five hours of say. 
ing the prayers, they go and pray there at all hours of the day and night just as it 
is convenient to them. There is no prohibition to say prayers and to read the 
Kurän at any hours of the day and night. To read the Kurän is a kind of 
prayer. Government is, therefore, requested to get the abovementioned deci- 
sion of the Madras High Court duly cancelled, because under its umbrage the 
newspapers conducted by the Hindus have been making a great hubbub, and 
censuring the high and low officers of the Bombay Government, and the 
Muhammadans have become very anxious. 


12. A correspondent of the Kesari (49), in its issue of the 15th May, says :— 

A notification, recently issued at Yeola, requires 

Remarks on the notifica- that the application for permission for a procession 
, 1 in the should be made fifteen days before the date on which 
18 Process the procession is to be started, and should contain 
N | | certain particulars, This is very hard. Sometimes the 
celebration of a marrige is settled on the night previous to the day on which it is 
performed, and in such cases there will be some inconvenience. Of course the 
notification states that special cases will be duly considered, but there will be 


some annoyance on account of these also, 


13. The Raghav Bhushan (70), in its issue of the 14th May, says :—Tho 
Hindus at Yeola did not fully enjoy any of their 
Recent Raghoji Fair and holidays during the past nine months on account of 
ater nea made b : 6 the disappointments and regrets that were caused to 
* oecaslonn them. These feelings were removed on the occasion 
of the recent Räghoji Fair as Government allowed 
the Hindus to move their procession with musie and other customary rejoicings, 
undertaking the responsibility of carrying it safely over the usual route. This 
route wasfortunately such as no person of any other religion could take an 
objection to it, and everything else being favourable, the authorities availed 
themselves of this opportunity to gratify the Hindus. Men, women and 
children joyously went through the customary religious observances of the 
occasion, and the new Mdmlatdar and Faujdér, and the European Inspector and 
the Faujdar of the Punitive Police, who accompanied the procession and had not 
seen it before, seemed to admire the devotion of the people. 


14. A correspondent of the Kesari (49), in its issue of the 15th May, says 
that the recent Raghoji Fair at Yeola was not held with the usual eclat as 
the police compelled the Kdvad procession to be finished before 10 A. M. 
when it usually commences to move at that hour, and there were not present the 
usual number of spectators, and music was allowed only immediately in front of 
the pdlkht and not in several places among the crowd of the followers, 4 
observes that there ought to have been no objection to allow several musi 
bands to play in the procession as it went over roads that did not pass by any 
Masjid. — | — 
15. The Din Bandhu (10), in its issue of the 13th May, says that looking 

Approval of the proposal 
for increasing the Bombay 
Police force. 4 


13 
order in the city, and the Corporation should not hesitate to pay the cost of the 
proposed increase in the Police force as any undue economy in this direction will 
ultimately be injurious to the interests of the people and the Corporation. 
16, The same paper, in its English columns, writes: What an amount of 


test of useful energy is being wasted in debates on this ques- 
4 wie “Heaton Cor. tion, and a deal of bad blood créated in many quarters. 


poration against the proposal Cannot allthis en be conserved for an united 
for increasing the Bombay effort to rid the Bombay Municipal Act of thé 
Police force. ) ' anomalous clause which fastens a portion of the Police 


expenditure on the civic purse contrary to the practice obtaining in the other 
sister Presidencies? What has been the actual result of all the churning process 
in and outside the Municipal Hall? To our mind the simple question for the 
Corporators to consider was, how much their finances could afford to spare as 
contribution and to have offered it accordingly, leaving it to Government if 
they chose to do so, to exact anything beyond that sum under the bludgeon 
clause. Where was the wisdom of all the hair splitting arguments, with execu- 
tive experts as to number, distribution and other details about the Police force? 
Who can deny that every policeman added is in the interests of public safety 
and who is best able to determine the strength of the force than the officers and 
heads of departments responsible for the security of life and property in this 
city in ordinary times? We say ordinary times advisedly for it is idle to expect 
even a much larger Police force than has been applied for, to nip inthe bud a 
well organized riot of the description that overshadowed Bombay last year. Thi 
Secretary of State and the Government of India settled this point in 1874, when 
they urged Military demonstration before the actual breaking out of riots, a 
principle that was unfortunately lost sight of in August 1893. 


17. The Katser-e-Hind (103) of the 18th May, in its English columas, 
writes: The Corporation is to be congratulated on the creditable manner in 
which it acquitted itself on Monday last under the difficult position in which it 
was placed by the joint action of the local Government and the bogus Com- 
mittee which it appointed some weeks ago to register its ukase on the further 
increase: in the, strength of the city's Police. The Bombay Government 
maladroitly endeavoured to embarrass the Corporation by peremptorily demand- 
ing, under the cloak of the authority of the Government. of India, that it should 
formulate its views on the subject without delay so as to enable that Govern- 
ment to be in possession of them by the 7th instant, the date most probably 
fixed and recommended by itself! The authorities at Bombay Castle fancied 
that this admirably contrived manoeuvre would have the effect of driving the 
Corporation into a corner, aud exposing it to the reproach of being so dilatory as 
not to be able to arrive at some definite pronouncement on the subject by the 
date specified. The tactics no doubt was ingenious, but not ingenuous. On the 
other hand, tlie bogus Committee having been accused by the Municipal repre- 
sentative of the extraordinarily perfunctory character in which it sat and 
finished its work, which was simply to endorse the proposal of the Police 
Commissioner, strove hard to prove itself the injured innocence and martyr 
to the cause of public safety by means of a manceuvre which eventually 
turned the scales against itself. ‘Thus both the Government and its 
tenetmen of the Committee did their best to ensnare the Corporation in their 
net. But the old adage regarding the futility of spreading the net in the 
Presence of the bird was once more exemplified. The old birds of the Cor- 
_ poration were too wary to be thus caught. They seem to have most sucessfully 
overtaken their pursuers by their well conceived and well directed flank 
Movement, Itis no exaggeration to say that perhaps no man in Bombay 
has such a complete p of the subject as Mr. Mehta. Not a single 
member of His Excellency the Governor's Council has such a full knowledg 
of the arguments for and against as he. In fact, they are as much at sea as the 
members of those Anglo-Indian clubs whose chief oracle, as Mr. Mehta said, 
was Mr. Campbell! Even the Municipal Commissioner, as not & less prominent 
member of the same club-dom, is deficient on many points on which Mr. Mehta 
18 80 well informed. Thus the honourable membor is, in our opinion, the paly 

of 


eitizen who is able to speak’ with authority and full knowledge of the subject. 
‘He characterised the propbeal of the Police Commisioner as a pure replica’ 
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the one previously made by his predecessor. In fact, it was what we may call a 
Resurrection Pie. The pie baked by Colonel Wilson was sent to the limbo of 
oblivion and Mr. Vincent only endeavoured to serve it up anew mixed up with 
a bit of his own rioty pepper and sauce! The only additional matter brought 
forward in support of the proposed increase was the bloody event which occurred 
in August last. But no sane. person believes that serious disturbances of the 
character which took place nine months ago could ever be suppressed by even 
ten times the number of the new policemen and officers demanded by the 
Police Commissioner. It was evident that the Government intended to foist 
upon the city a squadron of cavalry at a permanent expenditure on the 
Municipality of over a lakh of rupees per annum for the remote contingency 
of a serious riot oucein ten or twenty years! But the anxiety of the Government 
so to foist a military on the civil population of Bombay is perfectly intelligible, 
In these days of chronic deficit, and encroachment by the Supreme Government 
on provincial finance, it is natural that the weaker of the two must suffer. Inas. 
much, however, as between a provincial and local administration, the latter is the 
weaker vessel, the former must imitate the example of its superior. The 
Imperial Government lays its hands on the Provincial and the Provincial lays 
it on the local self-governing body. The report of their committee adopted 
by the Corporation may be considered unsatisfactory from the police point 
of yiew. We deem it to be eminently satisfactory from the public point of view. 
And we are convinced that the latter is the most correct and rational view, 
though we are not insensible to the statement made by Mr. Mehta that as the 
Bombay Government has set its heart on adding to the strength of the police it 
may be taken as a foregone conclusion that the strength will be sanctioned 
by the imperial authorities who seldom, if at all, interfere in local matters. 
Thus virtually, when the increased strength is sanctioned, it will be the triumph 
of local despotism over local independence and nothing more. What matters 
it to the local Government what force it maintains so long as the Munici- 
pality is the body which is called upon to pay the piper. The old maxim is 

ere reversed. Those who call for the tune pay the piper. But our Bombay 
Castle authorities are unique in this respect also. They go conversely in this 
matter as they do in all others affecting popular weal or woe. But becausea 
policy or measure is carried on high-handedly, without the reality of an honest 
inquiry, it is not to be inferred that, therefore, the policy or the measure is 
right and proper. It may be the most unrighteous and improper as we think 
it is in the present case. But as the Government of India andthe admini- 
strations subordinate thereto are irresponsible, it is perfectly useless to comment 
on their conduct. 


18. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 13th May, writes :— 
The real question at issue between the Government and the Municipality, 
as regards the proposed increase in the Police force of Bombay, is whether 
the former are morally right in taking advantage of the powers the law 
gives them and compelling the latter to spend two or three lakhs more every 
year, without convincing the body, or at any rate the general public, as 
to the necessity of incurring the proposed additional expenditure. The 
demand for the increase comes, it is well known, from the Commissioner ‘ 
Police, who cannot help being indifferent to the interests of the tax-payer, 10 
his eagerness to have a larger force at his disposal, sufficient to cope with 
ordinary and extraordinary difficulties, sufficiently large to make it impossible 
that any member of the force should be overworked in ordinary times. It 3 
also admitted that the demand for the increase was made only a few weeks after 
the riots of last year, and thus at a time when no one, least of all Police officers 
actually engaged in suppressing them, could be expected to take a calm view of 
the matter. It must again be remembered that the proposal had been made 
before the lately sanctioned addition of 290 men and officers was given, and its 
effects in lightening work of the present force watched and ascertained. II 
Commissioner of Police had asked for a total increase of 407 men, whilst the 
Committee appointed by Government to report on the matter recommended an 
addition of 600 men, but Government thought this was an excessive deman 
whilst the fact that the money is to come from the coffers of the Municipality 
required that the increase should be confined to the real exigencies of the 037. 
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Hence the addition of only 290 men wassanctioned. Nothing has occurred in 
the meanwhile to necessitate a revision of this settlement, except, of course, the 
riots of August last. The question is whether the ‘city must have a Police 
sufficient to meet such very rare outbursts of fanaticism and lawlessness as 
disgraced it last year. Messrs. Vincent and Cotton hold that it must, while it is 
argued by the other side, and not without reason, that riots in Bombay being 
very rare, and to quell them being the duty of the Military rather than of the 
Police, an augmentation of the force on this ground cannot be supported. ‘We 
suppose it is not an unreasonable contention to hold that the Police should never 
be encouraged to believe that they alone would be able to quell riots on a large 
scale, the Government itself holding similar views. The force should certainly 
be sufficient to deal effectively with those small beginnings which, in a state of 
strained relations, develop, if unchecked, into riots of large dimensions; and it 
may be that Mr. Vincent is right in thinking that a squadron of cavalry 122 
strong, and a body of 155 foot is further required to bring the Police force to a 
condition of minimum efficiency. But then, this is far from being proved, 
and even laymen may well claim to know the reasons upon which experts 
profess to have based their views. The perfunctory way in which the Committee, 
whose peculiar method of deliberating and investigating we had lately to 
comment upon, did its work of considering the proposal of the Police Commis- 
sioner, leaves the question where it was, so far as argument is concerned. We 
hold, therefore, that the Corporation is justified in protesting against the proposal 
being sanctioned, until it is clearly made out that peace and order peremptorily 
demand the addition asked for. It would further seem just that the Corporation 
should complain against the anomalous and unenviable position the law has 
placed it under in the matter by imposing upon it the duty of finding the 
money, whilst it has no voice in the management of the Police. The arrange- 
ment is essentially opposed to the principles of local self-government, which do 
not sanction a division of responsibility, power and control. If the Corporation 
cannot be trusted to manage or even to arrive at right views on questions 
relating to the Police, let it have nothing to do with them. We must own we 
see no impertinence in the humble request it has made, asking the Bombay 
Government to take over the Police in consideration of receiving an equivalent 
amount of revenues. This would not.remove the unfairness which has cast upon 
the Municipality of Bombay a charge from which all Local Bodies in the country 
are free. But it would, at least, remove the constant bickerings and unseemly 
wrangles which cannot but arise under the present condition of affairs. 


19. The Gujardti (101) of the 13th May, in its English columns, writes: 

The Honourable Mr. P. M. Mehta in a very able and forcible speech moved 
the adoption of the report of the Committee appointed by the Corporation to 
consider the question of the proposed increase to the Police force in Bombay, 
and we are glad the motion was carried by an overwhelming majority. Mr. 
Mehta has distinguished himself by his long and memorable Municipal 
services, and his advice and guidance have never been more valuable and im- 
portant than in connection with the question of the Police charges. We are 
aware, he is engaged in an unequal combat, and every one knows what is likely 
to be the result of the strenuous resistance he has offered to despotic dictation, 
and the grossly unfair treatment which the Corporation have received at the 
hands of Government in this matter. He very properly protested with indigna- 
tion against the manner in which the Corporation had been prevented from 
carrying out their deliberations in a matter of such great importance to them 
and the city. On this point the Corporation have the full sympathy of the 
rate-paying public of Bombay. Every body is painfully surprised to see the 
attitude assumed by Lord Elgin’s Government towards the foremost Munici- 
lity in India. Serious apprehensions are, therefore, entertained that the 
upreme Government, which at least ought to be free from the influences which 
have _warped the judgmen‘ of the local authorities, might approach the 
question in the same spirit in which they have treated the request of the Corpora- 
tion for extension of time. We trust with Lord Elgin as Viceroy the matter 
will be weighed with perfect calmness and sobriety. As reported by the Com- 
mittee of the r no endeavour has even been made by Mr. Vincent or 
for the matter of fact by the Committee appointed by Governmeat to demon- 
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‘strate by cogent arguments the necessity of further increasing the Police forge: 
when the increase already sanctioned has not yet been carried out, and when no 
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circumstances have supervened except the riots of August last to induce the 


Supreme Government to set aside the deliberate conclusion at which they 


arrived in 1891 on the proposals submitted to them for augmenting the force 
by 600 officers and men. 


20. The same newspaper writes :—The report of the Committee appointed 
by the Corporation is a conscientious endeavour to consider the Police require- 


ments of the city, and some of the important aspects of the question which were 


ignored by the Committee nominated by Government. While. the. Indian 
Government could not for reasons best known to themselves grant the fall time 


asked for by the Corporation to submit their report, the local Government 


could not even supply in time the teports that. were required to help the 
deliberations of the Committee. Under these circumstances the latter had to 
hurry on their report in the absence of full information. In discussing the 
question of the increase of the Police force, it is no use considering the remotest 
possible contingencies, and the Corporation is bound to apportion the revenues 
of the city amongst its many obligatory functions. Two years ago the con- 
tribution of the Corporation towards the Police charges was Rs. 2,58,000. The 
recent increase has raised this burden to 4 lakhs and with the further increase 
now sanctioned the clrarges will mount up to 5} lakhs. The Honourable 
Mr. P. M. Mehta has repeatedly protested against the treatment meted out to 
the Bombay Municipality. While municipalities in the mofussil have been 
relieved of this charge, there is no reason why the local Municipality alone 
should be heavily burdened. The present state of things has led to continual 
friction and we entirely agree with the Corporation in their proposal that the 
present law should be modified in accordance with the despatch, dated 18th 
October 1881 (local self-government), to the Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal. The report-concludes with the suggestion that a Court should be 
establishsd at Dadar, instead of the one at Mdzgaon. This simple change, if 
carried out, would be convenient to the public and also to the Police. [The 


Hindu Punch (41), in its issue of the 17th May, observes that the Government 
of India have slighted the Bombay Municipal Corporation in not granting it 


the extension of time asked for for submitting its report and thereby forcing it 
to incur an unnecessary expense of Rs. 500 for telegraphing the report, and 


that it did not expect such treatment of the Corporation under the régime of 


His Excellency Lord Elgin. | 


21. The Bombay Eist Indian (1), in its issue of the 17th May, says :—The 
Corporation Committee express the opinion that if a proper enquiry had been 
made a great many of the statements of facts advanced in the letter of the 
Commissioner of Police making the proposals would have had to be consider- 
ably modified. This is the trump-card of the Municipal Committee, and it is a 
thousand pities that the Committee appointed by Government did not apparently 
go in for some independent investigation of the facts of the case. It was proved 
to demonstration by praetical experience during the recent riots that nothing 
could be more useful in quelling such disturbances than mounted policemen or 
mounted troopers. They clear the streets with the force and speed of lightning. 
Mr. Mehta’s Committee, however, think them to be next to useless. With 
reference to Mr. Vincent’s plea that an increase in the Police force is necessary 
to enable it to cope with riots such as occurred in August last, the Committee 
contend that the duty of putting down such disturbances rests with the Military 
kor“ the Police in its training and equipments should confine itself to the ordi- 
nary and well-known duties of the Police, and it is more desirable that they 
should live in harmony with the people than be employed in shooting them down 
in exceptional circumstances.” This seems to us to be the-weakest point in the 
whole report. We will not say the chain is just as strong as its weakest link, 
as the report is a well-reasoned document, and might perhaps suceeed in inducing 
the Government of India to modify the recommendations of the ‘loeal Govern- 
ment. But it may fairly be asked what is the use of the Police, if they ar 
always to make common cause with the people and fraternize’ with them 
and not employ the most repressive measures when necessary... A strong 
peint in the report lies in the statement that in considering this question 
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ok the increase of tbe Police foree, it is necessary to bear in mind that the 
resources of the city must place limits upon the ideal of theoretic perfection 
and on the attempt to provide for the remotest possible contingencies, and that 
the revenues of the city have to be reasonably apportioned among its many 
obligatory functions and that it must not be forgotten that the cost of a 
perfect organization of Police would mean the abandonment of large, urgent 
and most necessary works which the Corporation are bound to carry out for 
the health, sanitation and convenience of the city. None can gainsay the 
eneral reasonableness of this argument. But the truth of it lies more in its 
application to particular cases and it may be questioned if the proposed addition 
to the present strength of the Police force will exceed the limitations on the 
income and resources of the Municipality described above. There is a good deal 
to be said on both sides of the question, but it seems that the attitude of 
non-possumus assumed by the Corporation is indefensible. On the other hand, 
Government have been unnecessarily peremptory. The matier could well have 
been approached in a more accommodating spirit on both sides. 


22. The Vikshipt. (94), in its issue of the 12th May, says that the statement 
made by Messrs. Campbell and Cotton in their minutes 
‘The mill hand in Bombay appended to the report of the Committee appointed by 

denied to be of a turbulent G : : ; 
ebaracter. overnment to consider the question of the proposed 
increase in the Bombay Police force, that the mill- 
hands of Bombay are a turbulent class of people, and constitute 1 potent factor 
of disorder, is not true, that had this been their character they would have been 
a source of frequent trouble to the Police and other inhabitants of the city, 
which they are not, that the activity which these men occasionally display is 
due to the oppression practised on them by the mill-owners, and that they. did 
not create the riots of August last, but simply acted in self-defence in a way in 
which the countrymen of Messrs. Campbell and Cotton would have aeted under 
similar circumstances, and advises the mill-hands to hold a constitutional meet- 
ing to consider the adoption of due measures to remove the stigma that has been 
unnecessarily cast upon them. | ee er : 


23, The Sudhdrak (22) of the 14th May, in its English columns, writes :— 
Remarks on the conduct of The Honourable Mr. P. M. Mehta is to be thanked 
Mr. J. M. Campbell, Collector for the bold and emphatic words used by him in 
of Bombay, by the Honour. tearing to pieces the charges preferred against an 
able Mr. P.M. Mehta in bis entire community by one of Her Majesty's most 
— N. 8 a chosen service, and in showing him up in his true 
force, manned. may © on’ colours. Mr. Mehta knows full well what he does or 
| gays, and those who stand up to warn him, as some 
have done, had better mind their own business. We are not much concerned 
with the question of the proposed increase in the Police force in the presidency 
town ; it is directly a question for the rate-payers there, and their representatives 
in the Corporation bave pronounced their views by an overwhelming majority. 
The views of Mr. Campbell, coming as they do from a member of the bureau- 
cracy, and relating as they do to the woe and weal of young India, demand 
notice outside the limits of Bombay. In making out the necessity. for the 
Increase of forces, Mr. Campbell had to advert to the unfortunate riots of 
August last, and especially to the wonderful way in which the Hindu mill-hands 
2 up in tremendous numbers to repel the attacks of. Muhammadans, and 
ee themselves against further aggression. Mr. Campbell seems to have 
n undeceived in this; he had pictured the mill-hand to himself as a mild, 
ec g. submissive, terror-stricken, incapable being. In thinking over the 
: nge his eyes witnessed, Mr. Campbell traced it to the “ growing power of the 
r of education. He thought “the hidden moulding of self-styled politicians 
and patriots” to be the gravest source of danger, because the mill-hands were 
00 — by the fantastic call of the agitator to be up and doing,“ and were 
* ransformed into furious regiments of robbers and murderers.“ Mr. Campbell 
— does not state the reasons for his conclusions. We know there are 
his e. It is to be seen whether he will be called upon by Government to justify 
ae - Divide et impera is not the policy of Government, but of its 
Gntentm te executive who very often prove a source of disturbing the quiet and 
3 ‘of the people under their care. If they learn to do their duty 
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plainly and without prejudices, they will hardly ever find occasion to father the 
misdeeds of ignorant breakers of law on the shoulders of educated Indians, who 
are known to be the most Joyal citizens of the empire, and always arrayed 
on the side of peace. [The Mantri (16) of the 18th May expresses similar 
sentiments. } 


24. The Kaiser-e-Hind (103), in its issue of the 13th May, in its English 
columns, says: —It is indeed a matter of regret that one of the members of 
the official committee appointed to consider the question of the proposed increase 
in the Bombay Police force, should have seized the opportunity of his posi- 
tion to vent his base and impotent malice on the educated Natives, and 
that in such offensive terms, that had it been uttered by some vernacular 
press, torrents of indignation would have been thrown on the devoted head 
of the writers, and the virtuous Anglo-Indian Press would have screamed 
aloud over it till it had brought itself into a condition of swoon or hysteria} 
But such is the moral turptitude not only of the press, but of the loeal Goy- 
ernment that it has yet failed to take notice of the unpardonable offence of 
which Mr. Campbell, purporting to be a Member of the Imperial Civil Serviee, 
has been guilty! Mr. Mehta was perfectly justified in repelling that base 
charge so recklessly and maliciously made by Mr. Campbell in that vicious 
minute, which has in reality turned out to be his official coffin. And we honour 
him not only for his frank out-spokenness on the matter, but for his magnificent 
vindication of the character of educated Natives from the malignant attack of one 
who purports to call himself an Englishman, and a servant of the British Indian 
Government, a government which never misses an opportunity to preach sobriety 
and temperateness among Natives, specially educated Natives. We are sure en- 
lightened Native public opinion in a// parts of India will lustily echo the sentiments 
of Mr. Mehta as expressed at last Monday’s meeting on the mischievous utterances 
of Mr. Campbell. It is a fact that for the last ten years, say since the days of 
the Viceroyalty of Lord Dufferin, officials like Mr. Campbell have been chiefly 
instrumental in fanning the flame of bitter animosity, and sowing the seeds of 
discord among the great communities of India by their unlicensed and un- 
reproved writings on educated Natives on the one hand and by their secret 
tacties on the other. The latest specimen of such tactics and such scurrilous 
writing is to be seen in the pages of the Ntneteenth Century. None is so green 
as to suppose that the article under the sensational heading of Mutiny Psalm 
in India, which appears over the signature of Oodey Prat4b Sing alias the 
Räja of Bhinga, is written by that unpatriotic specimen of an Indian tälukdär. 
No. From beginning to end it is the handiwork of an English official in the Upper 
Provinces, whose hatred of educated Natives is as virulent,if not more virulent 
than that of Mr. Campbell, and whose courage to appear in his own name seems 
to be in an inverse ratio with his malignancy. And then they talk of “ unrest,” 
and so forth, as Mr. Cotton, on goodness knows what inspired authority, ora- 
cularly orated at the Corporation on Monday last. Unrest ! Yes. There will 
be “ unrest and sullen discontent” and “ seething volcanoes,” and so on, if the 
authorities at head-quarters so far forget their obvious responsibility as to allow 
the mischievous tongues of certain of their servants to wag wildly, and indulge 
in all kinds of base aspersions against the only class of Natives, who above 
are the most desirous to see the British Indian empire prosper and flourish. 
These are not the ways of uniting Indians in bond and sympathy with‘ their 
rulers. They are the best means for widening the gulf now existing between 
them and the ruled. Beset as the foreign rule is with many an agrarian and 
economic difficulties, it would be the height of folly and want of even ordinary 
statesmanship to allow servants of the Crown to play the chartered libertine in 
this country, and roundly abuse those who from a variety of reasons are power · 
less to checkmate them. : 


25. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 18th May, writes :—It is a patent 


: historical fact that Government has been spending out of the people’s money 


l4khs and crores for ensuring its own safety against a Russian attack by the north 
western frontier entrance. We advisedly say its own safety against a Russian 
attack, because in the defensive measures that are now being adopted, there 1 


not a single one that is intended. to protect the one against a foreign aggres-· 
sion. Strong defence walls put around a country 


o not make the people strong: 


1 


Should an enemy succeed in effecting a breach, God forbid such a contingency, 


in the massive walls, the defenceless, armless and strengthless people will run: 


before the enemy and surrender themselves to him at the first tire. If on the 


frontier endeavours must be made to show British administration to advantage, 
in the country itself the same administration has to be examined with the 


object. of finding out its short-comings. It is to be regretted, however, that it 


is exactly the unexpected that is happening; and looking at the question from 
this point of view, we may safely say that the Honourable Mr. Mehta has laid 
the Government under a debt of obligations by boldly drawing its attention to 
the fact that those who are charged with the duty of 1 reserving ‘peace an I. 
encouraging amity between the different classes of Her Majesty’s Indian: 
subjects are behaving quite in the contrary manner. They are encouraging 
hostilities between class and class, and breaches of peace which are the nece: 
uences of such encouragement necessarily follow. The responsible officers 
of Government in India as well as in England appear to be the blind victims of 
this narrow-minded policy, and we are extremely sorry to notice that they are 
increasing, however unconsciously, and we are even prepared to say uninten- 
tionally the difficulties of Government. A few months before we had a large 
ublic meeting here the object of which was to draw the pointed attention of 
Boverament to this very anomalous position taken by the officers of Government, 
without referring to the Bombay or any other riots specifically; and if Govern- 
ment has ref either to take the warning or to institute inquiries it is at any 
rate not due to the apathy of the people. We have little doubt however that the 
matter will be thoroughly gone into in Parliament. We return to this subject: 


to-day because we see that one of the trusted leaders of the public has deemed it 


his duty to turn the inside out of a serious question and his observations fully 
bear out the resolution of the Hindu Mass Meeting, which pointed out that 
the riots were inter alia traceable to the mistaken notions of certain officers 
calculated to set one race against another. The remarks of Mr. Mehta on 
the matter are, therefore, worth studying. These occur in the Honourable Mr. 
Mehta’s speech at the Corporation made on 7th instant, in proposing the adop- 
tion of the report of the Police Increase Committee. After giving an extract 
from Mr. Mehta’s speech the paper adds:—Mr. Mehta speaks from his 


knowledge of Mr. Campbell’s conduct, and we very much regret to say that 
Mr. Campbell does not stand alone. He stands in good large company. In 


the ranks of the Civil Service, there are not a few who think with Mr. 
Campbell, that education is poison and organisation is conspiracy. We know 
that the Government of India is directly responsible for creating amongst 
the Indian people a love for education and for popular organization, and there- 
fore in openly advocating that education is poison and organization conspiracy, 
these members of the Civil Service are practically preaching, to use the mildest 
term, sedition to the people. Mr. Mehta has, therefore, done a useful service in 
exposing one of these sedition-mongers, who are doing most serious mischief 
to the cause of peace. It might be within the recollection of our readers that 
we have always insisted upon a searching inquiry of the causes of the riots, and 
one of our objects in wishing to have such an inquiry is to bring to light the 
names of these official evil-doers in India. They are paid from public funds, and, 
if the work they do is so mischievous who would say that they have a right to 
continue in service. The policy of British Indian Government is to teach all 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects to live in peace with each other, and thus help 
the prosperity of the empire. The policy of Messrs. Campbell and Company is 
just the opposite. They by their conduct are successfully defeating the object of 
the Government which feeds them, and the country as a whole has a right to ask 
why these should be allowed to abuse the trust reposed in them. It may be a 
coincidence or it may be a direct result, but it is nevertheless a fact that riots 
between Hindus and Muhammadans have occurred in places infected with the 
poison spreading out of the mouths of the members of this very glorious service. 
Let Government make the country externally us strong asit likes, but so long as 


it is not equally strong internally its position in the country cannot be st & 
00. 


strong. We do not mind the riots; if Hindus and Muhammadans are fooli: 

they will fight and they will both have to suffer the consequences of their follies.’ 
They will soon know that the strong hand of Government will assert itself in 
securing to each class of Her Majesty's subjects continued enjoyment of the 
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blessings of peace, the only fruits of a civilized Government. Neither Hindus 
nor Muhammadans are, because they fight with each other, in any way inimical 
to Government. But Messrs. Campbell and Company, we fear, are dangerous 
enemies both of the people and the Government that rules over them. Let the 
Government and the people be, therefore, on their watch, and find them out. 
It is also the duty of independent observers of the conduct of Government 
officials in the different parts of the country to expose the black sheep, and 
demand an independent commission of inquiry into the causes of the riots. As 
remarked by our contemporary, the Amrit Bazdr Patrtka, nothing but such an 
inquiry can bring to light the innocence of the people, and the mischief done by 
the officials in setting one race against another. [The Kesari (49) of the 15th 
May expresses similar sentiments. | 


26. The Gujardti (101) of the 13th May, in its English columns, writes: 
The Police oe has somewhat been complicated by the action of Mr, 
Campbell’s Committee, who accepted in toto Mr. Vincent’s recommendations 
without any investigation whatsoever, and without allowing the Honourable 
Mr. Mehta an opportunity for doing so. The matter has been further compli- 
cated by the unwarranted and ungenerous strictures cast by Mr. Campbell upon 
Hindus, Muhammadans and Pärsis. Fortunately for the smooth and peaceful 
administration of this vast country most of our English officers, however, un- 
sympathetic they may be, have not that feeling of.contempt towards Natives 
that marks the writings of Mr. Campbell. His uncharitable attack on educated 
Natives has created a feeling of general resentment and irritation, and we may 
assure Mr. Campbell that with a few more officers in the country of his ways 
of thinking there will be greater unrest than is ever likely to be created by the 
preachings of “ self-styled patriots and politicians.” Mr. Campbell seems to 
have deliberately gone out of his way to assail Hindus, Muhammadans and 
Pärsis in a separate minute, when he had accepted Mr. Vincent’s recommenda- 
tions in their entirety. His strictures were wholly uncalled for and we believe 
a Native gentleman of the Honourable Mr. P. M. Mehta’s influence and position 
was required to read him a candid lesson. It is humiliating to see a high-placed . 
Official like him making such an exhibition of his absolute want of sound judg- 
ment, sobriety and good taste. Mr. Campbell and his friends are at liberty to 
extol their own bravery. But that is no reason for denouncing Natives as 
cowards. After having disarmed, demartialized and emasculated the whole 
country, we put it to fair-minded Englishmen to say whether it is not adding 
gross insult to injury to abuse Natives for not showing courage during civil 
commotions. If Natives have lost the robust qualities that Englishmen 
bred up ina freer atmosphere exhibit, British Government are principally 
responsible for this shame and disgrace. We expect far-seeing Englishmen to 
take this fact into consideration, and not exasperate the feelings of a gentle and 
harmless people by thoughtless and indiscriminate denunciation. If Natives are 
utter cowards, it is useless to havea large standing Native army. On several 
occasions have Native soldiers fought gallantly on the field. It should be 
remembered that the conquest of India was not effected entirely with the help 
of European soldiers, and it is nothing but a gross indignity to the Hindus, 
Muhammadans and Pärsis to be told that they regard it as a duty to remain at 
home, while Europeans are engaged in suppressing riots. It was rumoured last 
year that secret instructions were issued to certain officers, asking them to find 
out if any congressist or educated Native was in any way connected with the 
disturbances, We cannot say how far that report was well-founded. But we 
have little doubt that the same misfortunes which befell some of the most 
respectable and wealthy Hindus of Yeola might have overtaken any enthusiastic 
educated Native, if he had ventured to go to the scene of the riotous occur- 
rences. The black skin, like the white one, is not, it should be remembered, & 
thorough passport everywhere, Every body knows how thoroughly innocent 
men were struck by bullets in some parts of the city. There were instances 
in which equally harmless men were arrested by the Police and the Military. 
This was of course inevitable to a certain extent under the circumstances, an 
we believe educated Natives acted wisely in allowing Mr. Campbell and his 
friends to monopolise the whole credit for courage and gallantry. [The Hindi 
Punch (127) and the Rast Geftar (145) of the 18th, the Bombay Samdchdr (1111 
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of the 14th, and the Rdjyabhakia (144) of the 15th May also approve of the 
report adopted by the Corporation and the remarks made by the Honowrable 
Mr. Mehta. ] | : 5 
27. The Sudhdrak (22) of the 14th May, in its English columns, writes :— 
Whatever estimate may be formed of the régime of 
His Excellency Lord Harris, and there are divergent 
views expressed already on the point, —it is admitted 
on all hands that His Excellency’s tenure of the 
bernatorial office has been the means of encouraging and stimulating a desire 
among the people he rules over, for devoting their attention. to manly and 
healthful games of physical exercise. His Lordship was in his element when ‘he 
offered his remarks the other day at Bombay after performing the pleasing 
ceremony of opening the Parmänand Jewandäs Hindu Gymkhana, erected on 
the Kennedy Sea Face there. With a tone of authority which justly belongs to 
him, His Excellency deprecated the splitting up into factions of men engaged in 
the pursuit of athletics, and recommended combined efforts in the matter. He 
alludes to his experiences in Australia, dwelt on the necessity of professionalism 
on the cricket field, spoke of style in playing that English game, and touched 
upon several cognate matters. Incidentally referring to the test of physical 
fitness, which has bcen recently brought into prominence by the addresses and 
discussions of Dr. Vice-Chancellor Bhandirkar and the Hon:urable Mr. Justice 
Rénade, His Excellency pointed out how the question is left still unsolved even 
in England, where it is tothe interest. of Government to establish in examinations 
a system of physical tests as they have to “send out men to all parts of the 
world on Military as well as Civil Service, whose careers take them into the widest: 
possible degrees of cold and heat, whose lungs are tested by having to climb 
mountains in tropical regions and a month or two a‘terwards may be subjected te 
the bitterest. blast of winter in the Himalayas.’ We do not quite see how any- 
satisfactory measures are impossible to devise here, because in England nothing- 
has been so long found possible in the direction. The circumstances in the two 
countries are so different that the needs in both vary materially, and a test of 
physical fitness, though not of absolute application, may be hit upon here: 
There was more meaning in the bit of humour which His Excellency gave to 
the Honourable Mr. Javeriläl in acknowledging the vote of thanks accorded at 
the conclusion of the ceremony. “I shall be very happy,“ said His Lordship; 
“to see Mr. Javeriläl taking his place at the nets before I leave Bombay. I shalt 
be very glad to reverse the ordinary procedure and commence to attack him at 
the nets instead of his attacking me as he sometimes does in the Council Hall.“ 
Weare physically backward, inferior to our rulers. The need for physieal 
encouragement is greater with us than with them, and it is, therefore, necessary 
that the encouragement should be offered in a way which will ensure success: 
For this prescribing a physical test along with intellectual examinations appears 
to be very well suited. It is to be hoped that the point will not be lost sight of 
after the summary disposal thereof by His Excellency. We are not aware of 
any attempts made here in the direction. The Hindus of Poona pride them: 
selves on being an intellectually advanced community, and it is certain] 
deplorable that there should be no athletic association or gymkhana here worth 
the name. Poona was once renowned for her athletes, and of recent years our 
patriotic games have begun to be played on a systematic and reformed basis: 
But this is all insufficient. The strain of modern education demands more: 
agreeable forms of exercise than those practised in days gone by, and to meet 
an Englishman in a physical tussle we must be successful on his own ground, 
the cricket field. It is, therefore, essential that we must now make up for. lost 
opportunities and raise a fund for housing and providing for an amalgamated, 
2 club and gymkhäna. During the summer, there is more than enough 
of talk here on subjects of every description. If this subject is not diseussed: 
ed but funds raised, we may count upon His Excellency Lord Harris’ 
S in grant it Ls ; * “ao 
of his his iy: 12 ting us a suitable plot of ground before he lays down the reins 
. 28. The Muhrdtta (4), in its issue of the 13th May, writes: — During hi 
* stay in Bombay Lord Hari, we are dad to say, found’ time to presi 7 
f meeting of the Society forthe Prevention of Cruelty to n 


a 2 to perform tlie ceremony of opening the Hindu Gy * 
oN 341g mkhéna. 


His Excellency Lord Har- 
ris at the Hindu Gymkhana 


in Bombay. 
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Excellency’s speeches on both the occasions were very happy, and his advice 
to the Hindu cricketers was eminently practical. It is rarely that Hig 
Excellency dwells upon topics so little open to criticism or so little liable 
to differences of opinion. Lord Harris was right in saying that Govern- 
ment is largely interested in the work of the Society, and we hope that his 
appeal to the public to give their liberal support to the Society will be 
cordially responded to. His Excellency’s remarks on the Hindu Gymkhäna 
were, however, more important. The building of this Gymkhana may be said 
to be in no small degree due to the support of the present Government. After 
advising the Hindu cricketers not to split up their clubs and to engage a profes- 
sional bowler, His Excellency expressed his views on the practicability of 
devising a system of testing the physical capacity of the students of our schools 
and colleges. Lord Harris’ opinion on this question is entitled to great weight, 
and when he tells us that it has been found impossible to divide such a test in 
England, there is very little hope of discovering a fair system of testing physical 
capacity in India. If Lord Harris’ administration comes to be ever remembered 
for its good acts, the encouragement given to physical education during His 
Excellency’s régime will surely be one of them, and we are, therefore, glad that 
Lord Harris was requested, and His Excellency was pleased to consent, to perform 
this interesting ceremony. [The Dnydn Prakish (13) of the 14th May expresses 


 gimilar sentiments. ] 


29. The Gujardti (101) of the 13th May, in its English columns, writes: 
Lord Harris’ speech at the opening ceremony of the Parmdnandas Jivandés 
Gymkhana, though some might think that it did not rise to the height of the 
eccasion, and that the explanation of the reasons for not receiving a deputation 
was not very felicitously conceived, was extremely instructive. His Excel- 
lency here stood on the surest footing, and his advice is entitled to the utmost 
consideration that the Hindu community can give it. Lord Harris is opposed 
to campulsory physical education, be.-ause coercion and the pleasure to be derived 
from recreation are incompatible. This doctrine is as true in intellectual as in 

hysical education. If the University, however, can devise some plan for test- 
, assessing and rewarding the physical capacity and skill of candidates, 
that would be in our opinion sufficient temptation for them to cultivate this 
branch of education in its widest sense. It is likely students will not then look 
upon it as compulsion. There remains, however, the more difficult question 
whether a well-adjusted system can be framed. Lord Harris answers it in the 
negative. In our judgment a truly scientific scheme might not be possible. 
But we see no reason why skill in ordinary games and gymnastic feats should 
not be taken into consideration along with proficiency in intellectual pursuits. 
The latter cannot be valued with scientific precision except in the case of what 
are known as exact sciences. But all the same students are also examined in 
the other branches of knowledge and accepted or rejected by the University. 
We, therefore, hope Lord Harris will yet find time to bestow further thought on 
the solution of the important question alluded to by the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Ränade in his letter to the Bombay Gazette. 


30. The Kdthidwdr News (104) of the 12th May, in its English columns, 
writes :—We heartily approve of the aversion of Lord Harris to receive deputa- 
tions. His Excellency is right in thinking that a case is more strongly put 
on paper than vivd voce. Deputations are sometimes sought by persons to give 
themselves fictitious importance and spurious notoriety. | 


31. The Rdéghav Bhushan (70), in its issue of the 14th May, regrets the 
approaching departure from Nasik of Mr. Winter, the 
Approaching departure District Collector, who shortly retires from service. 
from Nésik of Mr. Winter, says that Mr. Winter was kind and desirous of 
the District Collector, re- ane ‘ , ; 2 d 
gretted. acquainting himself with public opinion, an 
sympathy with the Hindus, but had not the co ) 
to avow it, and requests him to make a right use of his experience of the Y 
riots, and courageously and persistently try to convince the people of En 5 
that the Hindu-Muhammadan riots are due to cowardice of instigation 1 
Government officers, and not to any political aspiration on the part of the 
Hindus who, when the riots are effectively checked, will be found to be 4 
peaceful, confiding and loyal as they have hitherto been. oe 
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32. The Dnydnodayd (12) of the 17th May, in its English columns, 
writes: —As one goes amongst the people who inhabit 
Alleged bitter feelings the mountain regions, where Government has reserved. 
entertained against 14 5 the forests, it is very painful to observe the bitter 
ment by Tay — * 2 feeling which exists against the Government. In 
stringency o the Forest De 1 5 J f 
— ormer times when the people of these mountains were 
at liberty to make freer use of what the hill sides 
roduced, it was hard enough for them to make a decent living, but now under 
the strict forest laws, the difficulties of the people have greatly increased. It is 
of course very evident that if forests are to be reserved at all, there have to be 
rules enforced with more or less strictness, and that these rules must naturally 
be against what the people consider as their rights. Complaint is therefore to 
be expected. So far as these complaints are unreasonable, much sympathy need 
not be wasted, but when the strict rules of the forest laws drive the people to 
positive destitution and suffering, one’s sympathy goes to the people. In the 
narrow valleys, and on the steep hill sides, only coarse grains grow, and the 
crops, poor as they are, aresubject to frequent failure, so that unless supplement- 
ed by forest produce, the people are liable to great suffering. At such times 
the temptation to violate the forest laws is very great. Lands reserved for 
grazing, not being sufficient, the cattle are allowed to feed on the reserves, with- 
out compliance with the rules, and petty thefts of many kinds are constantly 
committed, which are more or less severely punished. As a result there is a 
very bitter feeling against Government in the hearts of these people. This to 
say the least is very unfortunate. Forest officers who are under pressure to 
increase the revenue to the highest figure, we fear, do not take to heart the in- 
terests of the people as they ought. From land, forest and cattle the Gov- 
ernment is gathering its revenue, and the poor people seem to have no one 
to take their part. Forests have to be reserved, and a revenue has ‘to be raised, 
but one cannot but feel that the interests of the people are subordinated to that 
of the Forest Department. 


33. The Sind Times (7), in its issue of the 10th May, writes :—With 
regard to the accusations which we will not say the 
aa conduct anti-opium party, but certain enthusiasts on their 
the anti-opiam * r behalf, have so freely flung at those who differ from 
them in opinion—from Mr, Wilson in his criticisms of 

_ the Government of India, to Mr. Prautch in his criticisms of the Manager of 
the Government Opium Farm at Bombay—one deplorable feature has been 
noticeable throughout. This feature is an entire carelessness about the evidence 
on which they have made these rather vehemant allegations, and an utter absence 
of belief in the good faith of anybody save those of their own narrow clique. 
Mr. Prautch’s case is an excellent example of this, for, as the Magistrate said to 
him, in pronouncing sentence, he had taken no proper steps to verify the alle- 
gations made to him against the complainant by his informants, nor would he 
have had any fair reason, had he exercised due care in sifting the matter, to 
believe the uncorroborated evidenceof his witnesses, and on that evidence designate 
the complainant a “criminal.” It need hardly be pointed out that this rash 
ging of mud in all directions has tended to introduce most unfortunately 
an embittered feeling into the whole opium question, and that in the interests of 
charity, no less than justice, it is deplorable that any clergyman, or, in fact, any 
gentleman, should have committed himself in this way. We have the greatest 
possible sympathy with missionary enterprise properly conducted in India, but 
we cannot help thinking that the proceedings of Mr. Prautch and his friends 
de cast discredit, not merely on the English in India, but on the Christian 
faith itself. Mr. Prautch has elected to refuse to pay the fine inflicted 
on him by the Magistrate, and will undergo one month’s simple impri- 
“onment. We are accustomed to this practice on the part of a certain class 
. Persons, of attempting to cast odium on the administration of the law 
2 undergoing imprisonment in preference to paying a fine, with a view 
s Posing as martyrs before their followers. The idea is contemptible and 


te cannot help thinking it is also contrary to the tenets of the faith they pro- 
zes for if it be the duty of Christians to submit to the law, the spirit of this 
* is that they should submit to it with a view of showing respect for 

law and not with a view of discrediting it. Mr. Dyer and Mr. Mansukhläl 
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the other parties who are accused of the same offence of defamation, declined to 
make any apology, although an opportunity had been offered them by Damji 
Lackmichand to do so and therefore the charge against them will have to be 
pressed. This proceeding strikes us as on a par with Mr. Prautch’s action in 
refusing to pay his fine, and is only another instance of the deplorable obstinacy 
with which anti-opium agitators decline to make reasonably willing or graceful 
reparation for a wrong done. The whole affair is utterly discreditable, and we 
should be glad to see Mr. Prautch’s followers take an opportunity of expressing 
their entire disapproval— both of his original proceedings in slandering a Gor- 
ernment servant and his subsequent refusal to pay the fine, three-fourths of 
which, as the Magistrate said, would be paid to the complainant as compensation 
for the expenses incurred in conducting the prosecution. Mr. Prautch had an 
opportunity of compensating the man whom he slandered by paying a part of 
the expense he had been put to in clearing himself of a baseless accusation. He 
declined to avail himself of it, and the refusal is not to his credit. 


34, The Kesari (49), in its issue of the 15th May, says:—A European 
accused of the murder of a Native before the Allahabad 
Reflections on the Bareilly High Court has been recently discharged by the jury 
mance 33 whick 3 which tried him. Two European soldiers have been 
— Natter. recently hanged at Poona for having murdered their 
European officers, but the life of the woman who was 
shot down by Mr. Fagan mistaking her for a bear was valued at Rs. 60, and 
this was approved of by the Bombay Government. From the Ahmednagar case 
it does not appear probable that any other decision would have been come to 
had Mr. Fagan's case gone up to the High Court. The Pioneer's observation 
is true that it is scandalous that European soldiers should commit murders of 
Natives, and the juries and Courts should discharge them. Persons like Mr. 
Fagan do not knowingly and purposely commit murders, but when a person 
loses his life at the hands of another, the latter is guilty if not of murder of 
some other crime. Under Section 304A of the Indian Penal Code, negligence 
or rashness which results in death is culpable. The offence committed by Mr. 
Fagan was of this nature, and we have stated before this that according to law 
he ought to have been punished for it. The present case is of the same sort. 
When European soldiers do not commit murders knowingly, and are guilty of 
causing loss of human life through carelessness, headiness, negligence, or thought- 
lessness, they ought to be punished according to law ; and if this were not done 
they would be injurious tothe people like the wild animals. To believe that 
the European soldier in the Bareilly murder case discharged by the Allahabad 
High Court was not guilty of man-slaughter is to give a free pass to European 
soldiers to commit murders of Natives, As the juries in such cases are composed 
of Europeans only it is no wonder that they become blind; but when Govern- 
ment follows them and allows the relatives of the person killed to be compen- 
sated in proportion to the distance at which he was shot down, it has to be 
admitted with regret that Government allows itself to be influenced by pride of 
race, obstinacy and indifference to the conquered people. The frequent occur- 
rence of such instances has nearly lessened the reverence the people felt for 
British justice. 


85. Mr. Badrudin Abdulla Kur has addressed a communication to the 
| , Bombay Samdehdr (111) of the 16th May, in which he 
Complaint against the complains as follows: — The neglect of Government 10 
owners of the pilgrim steamer ‘ : ° 
Naseri. not properly defining the functions and duties of the 
Protector of Pilgrims at Bombay has led to the 
benefits expected to be derived from his office not being received by the Héjis. A 
certain number of the pilgrims purchased tickets to go by the steamer N. asert 
to Jedda. On a day notified by the owners of this vessel these pilgrims went 
on board the steamer with their personal goods and chattels. But out of 
number thirty-eight pilgrims who had purchased tickets were forced to leave the 
ship and the ship sailed for Jedda. These pilgrims are much inconvenienced bY 
their personal luggage being left on the steamer and are suffering distres. 
Mr. Kur then asks the following six questions: — (1) Did the owners of the 
Naaeri issue more tickets than the number of pilgrims who could be accom 
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modated on the ship ? (2) If not, why were the ticket-holders forced to leave 
the vessel? (3) Were persons holding no tickets allowed to sail by the Naser 
tor Jedda ?; (4) Did these persons manage to evade the scrutiny of the ticket 
oxaminer or examiners? (5) Does the law empower the Police Commissionet 
or the Protector of the Pilgrims to interfere in such cases? (6) Whose fault is 
it that the thirty-eight pilgrims have thus suffered? | 


36. A Pändurang Lakshuman, writing to the Chanddnshu (28) of the 
ie 1Izg3th May from Nägaj, a village in the Täsgaon Täluka 
complaint against one of the Sätära District, says that although one Bäbäji, 
Bibéji, cr Fo toe Patelof acting for Patloji, Police Patel of the village, is gene- 


1 = sialon District. — rally to be found under the influence of drink, and while 


* 


in this condition he uses abusive and indecent language 
towards respectable persons and assaults them, enters the houses of others when 
he sees that there are no male members and women are alone, and goes about 
the village with a gang of badmdshes creating a disturbance of public peace, and 
that he was twice fined by the Magistrate for assaulting the Police, and several 
complaints are pending against him, no severe notice is taken of this conduct 
ok his by the authorities, and requests the District Magistrate to dismiss him 
from service, and to relieve the people from the annoyance which they suffer at 


his hands. 


37. A correspondent of the Din Bandhu (10), in its issue of the 13th May, 
complains against the conduct of the Customs employés 

NIA A at Malvan saying that they make unnecessarily. long 
in the Ratnagiri District. delays in giving permission to unload vessels — 
ing to those merchants who are straightforward, while 

they issue such permission on merely sighting vessels belonging to those persons who 
are intriguing with them and are in their good graces, and thata few days back 
the Customs employés assaulted and kept in confinement for a night a boatman 
for his going at night to his vessel which was at anchor in the port. 


; 


38. The Dnydnodayd (12) of the 17th May, in its English columns, 
writes:—If Bombay has a Commissioner of Police 
Infamous inhabitants of more interested in protecting the infamous inhabit- 
the gun Saklaj street ants of Cursetji Sukläji street in their wickedness 
Police eS than in helping those Who try to minimize the evil, it 
is time we had new Commissioner. It is evident that 
when Government begins to regulate vice it becomes its protector, and we see 
to-day the humiliating spectacle of the Police of Bombay, taking sides rather 
with those given up to the most abominable vileness. There is not the slightest 
reason why the open shamelessness of that street should not be stopped, if only 
i, ah, were more interested in checking it than in allowing it to continue 
in fu st. 5 | 


39. The Kidsid-e-Mumbdi (136), in its issue of the 14th May, observes :— 
j . A correspondent writing to a contemporary reports 
ane tas following :—A male child at Ishak&bid only about 
nine months old talks of wonderful matters. The child 
calls himself an incarnation of Ganagafuz Hakim who flourished in China, and 
says that he is born in India to teach her people wisdom and skill. His talk seems 
to be plucky and far-sighted. He drinks milk, walks about, and does not spoil his 
mother’s bedding by his stools or by pissing. Ifany one asks him an account of 
China, he relates the history of the Chau” family and particulars about Emperor 
Lingwang, who was the 23rd in the line and in whose reign Hakim Ganagafuz 
lived. The boy among other things praises the Congresswäläs, saying that they 
are well-wishers of the country, advises them not to make any demands upon 
Government that the latter are not prepared to grant, and to wait patiently until 
the approach of favourable times. The Editor of the Adsid says that we cannot 
re this, but God’s doings are marvellous, and this account seems to have 
: ＋ got up by some N with a view to make money in the name 
o the boy or with some political object 3 
ON 341—7 „ 
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40, The same newspaper, in its issue of the 18th May, in the course of an 
| | article making several suggestions on social matters 
A request tothe Mullénji, to the Mullänji, the religious head of the Bohräs 
religious g 71 5 vir i Observes The Bohra community is well known for its 
Husain Rangwéla, claiming unity and its devotion to the Mullänji, its religious head, 
to be “ Näib Imam.” Since the last four years some heart-burning is going on 
oa in the community owing to the claims put forward by 
one Abdul Husain Rangwäla to the Naibship of Imam.“ Abdul Husain is now 
staying at Nagpore with his followers, and some of the latter with a view to gain 
their object indulge in annoying the Mulldnji and respectable Bohra gentlemen 
by addressing them anonymous defamatory post cards, and by freely sending 
them by post hand-bills and pamphlets of a similar nature. It is extremely 
desirable that these foolish writers should be exposed and punished, and we request 
the Mullänji and his advisers to take due steps in the matter. 


Part II. Legislation. 


41. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 13th May, writes: 
There is reason to be dissatisfied with the poor result 
Bill to amend the Deccan of the late Land Indebtedness Commission’s labours, 
Agriculturists Relief Act and and we heartily join Mr. Chambers in urging upon 
suggestions to Government ‘ 
for improving the condition the Government prompt and effective action, and that 
of agriculturists. in time. Surely, we need not wait for a revival of 
a the agrarian disturbances of the year 1875, which 
brought on the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act. The Act lives, and its oppo- 
nents have gone to England,“ and its extension and improvement have been re- 
ommended by Mr. Neil and his colleagues of the Commission. Why is it 
ion that the authorities are tarrying, why is it that they are not taking up the 
question in right earnest? Mr. Chambers would like to drive away the 
Indian Mdrwdri from the side of his victim, as the Russian Jew has been driven 
away, and substitute the State in his place for the purpose of lending the culti- 
vator the money he wants for agricultural purposes. We need not enter into 
the question, whether the money-lender is as undesirable and obnoxious an 
element in society as advanced socialism would have us believe, but we cannot 
but view with approval every attempt to prevent him from making unconscion- 
able bargains with his victim, who is too ignorant and too needy to understand 
exactly how he is contracting to pay back twice and thrice as much as he has 
actually received. The same relief should also in time be extended to the 
borrowers in towns, for in towns also there is poverty and ignorance, and the 
cunningness of the Mdrw.irt to make him fat at their expense. One way out of 
the difficulty would surely be to substitute a better money-lending agency, an 
agency that would have some conscience and moderation. In India, as she is, 
that agency for the agriculturists can be no other than the State. But our 
State is impecunious, and could spare only a crore of rupees within the ten 
years from 1880 to 1890, to be given as Jaga advances to the cultivators, 
who have paid it in the period 250 crores of rupees in rent. Speaking in the 
local Council on the occasion of the presentation of the Provincial Budget last 
year, the Honourable Mr. G. D. Pänse prayed Government to allot more for 
Tagdi, which he, as an experienced Revenue officer, said did great good every- 
where. His Excellency the Governor entirely concurred, but said that his 
hands were tied down im the matter by orders from the Supreme Government, 
which determined what sum was to be every year allotted for the purpose. 
We think an extension of the Tagdi advances and their development into 3 
grand system of State agricultural banks would do much to relieve our poor 
rayat, coupled, of course, with a relaxation of the rigidity of the land revenue 
system. This can be done immediately, and without evoking the opposition 
which a proposal to make the occupancy and proprietary rights of our cul- 
tivators wholly inalienable is sure to evoke. The question is a vexed one 
and we have before expressed our doubt as to whether an inalienability of the 
kind will practically diminish the borrowing powers of the rayat unless he 3 
deprived of everything that goes to give him real property in the land he 
holds. The bare personal right to cultivate has not much value. It is transfer- 
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‘t+ which makes property worth having. The prospect of a tenant class 
oe inexorably to rite § like the Roman coloni, is not a bright one. And 
so, before we make a radical change of the kind, we should try to see what can 
he done by à lenient land revenue system, and by free advances from State 
banks, as persistently urged by Sir William Wedderburn, coupled with 
endeavours to remove the ignorance, the extravagance and the superstition of the 
rayat. As regards the latter, at any rate, a sacred duty rests on the shoulders, 
not of the Sirkdr, but of “the men of light and leading’’ the so-called leaders 


of our society. 


42, The Kuiser-e-Hind (103) of the 13th May, in its English columns, 
writes :—Mr. W. A. Chambers, we are glad to see, is daily coming to the front 
as a radical to vex the diverse clubdoms of Bombay well known for their red 
Toryism. This is on the whole a healthy sign. Our Tory Governor eagerly 
wishes that there should be party organs so that both sides of a controversy 
may be known. Of course, it does not necessarily follow that having heard 
both sides His Excellency should sum up judicially as an impartial judge 
would do. Oh no. That is an inference opposed to all the best and worst 
traditions of the great party to which His Lordship belongs. Party opinions 
should be heard only to carry out one’s own foregone conclusions with a 
vengeance! But we are digressing. Mr. Chambers, we are glad to see, has 
drawn attention to the duty and responsibility of Government to do something 
more than what it has yet done for the indigent rayat. He wishes that the 
revenue payments will not be rigidly enforced and that something will be 
done to bring usury under control. The luckless and voiceless rayat has at 
present no friend. The Congresswdla according to our heaven-born bureaucrac 
ignores him. ‘The less educated classess of the community feel no interest in 
him. Neither is there any sympathy shewn in his daily distress. Where is the 
poor fellow to turn? Whom should he look to for sympathy and aid? Of 
course to the Civilian, that noble creature of God, the paragon of creation, and 
the mirror of the world of India! See how his heart overflows with the milk of 
human kindness for the impoverished rayat! See how intense and deep is his 
sympathy for him! See how he treats him in a court of justice, in the survey 
field, in the cutcherry where forest and äbkäri reign supreme, in the cam 
where the Mämlatdär is exacting State dues on two fixed dates with all the 
punctuality of the clock and yet all the gentility of the lamb! And yet the 
poor rayat seems to be doomed. He is steeped in misery and debt. Why so? 
It is all nonsense to talk of the oppressive character of revenue assessments 
and so forth. Nota bit of it. Revenue enhancements being neither heavy nor 
unjust, do not in the least ruffle the rayat. No. Poorman! He thinks nothi 
of State dues; neither of stamps, registration and mortgages; nor of the duty 
paid on salt and kerosine, nor of räb and forest leaves, nor of mowra flowers. 
No. He tninks none of these. The sole thought that perplexes him is how to 
get out of the grip of the Märwäri. The Märwäri never troubles himself to 
inquire why he is in debt. Sufficient for the day is the usurious interest on the 
loan he advances. The why and wherefore do not trouble him. They are left to 
the Ma Bdp sirkdr. And to the Ma Bap Sirkdr, therefore, Mr. Chambers 
appeals! This is passing strange! What a Radical, and Congresswäla to 
boot, to sympathise with the rayat/ Verily, then, the millennium is near. 
at hand. Otherwise he must be an impostor. Yes, a veritable impostor 
for when has a Congresswäla looked after the rayat ? He rather looks after 
his own interests as the patriotic Rä ja of Bhinga and his ilk are told to say. 
He wants all the highest places in the land. He wants simultaneous examina- 
tions. He wants to be Chief Justice, Lieutenant Governor, and even a 
Viceroy! Can such an interested fellow ever show his sympathy to the 
rayat? It is unbelievable. We must refuse to believe it until a Lee-Warner 
ora James or a Philips assures us to the contrary. By the bye who is this 
‘Radical Mr. Chambers who pretends to advise Government? And why is 
he talking such utter nonsense? Does he think that the officials who cool 
themselves in the sedate atmosphere of Ganesh Khind or Mahdbaleshvar are 
utterly hardened against the piteous cry of the impoverished rayat that therefore 
2 public appeal should be made? Is he not mistaking his vocation? How 
much better the work of administration could be accomplished if such busy 
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bodies as Mr. Chambers would only refrain from harassing Government? How 
well-lubricated and smooth would be the wheels of the official tr achinery if 
there were thousands of Bhingas rather than those hypocrites of the congress, 
that microscopic minority, who under false colours are creating so much 
“unrest” in all parts of the country by their interested agitation ? 


Part III. Education. 


43. Referring to the paper recently read in England by Mr. T. A. Baineg 
3 on “the conditions and prospects of popular educa. 
ry geen re 174 tion in India,” the Aruncdayd (24), in its issue of the 
9 at PoP 13th May, says :—As the money required for primary 
education is collected from agriculturists and spent 
by Government, we do not understand how caste system in India could be 
an obstacle to that education. It is said that the British rule over India with 
a view to educate its people, and it is therefore their first duty to enable all 
ple at least to read and write. But Government have not done their duty 
in this matter to an appreciable degree during the last 100 or 150 years, 
Brähmins do not, it is true, associate with Mahärs and other out-castes, but 
they do sit side by side with the Maratha agriculturists and the middle classes, 
and if there has not been sufficient spread of education among the latter, 
caste system cannot be held responsible for it. Government is to blame for 
having failed to spend sufficient funds on education. It is also said that the 
eople turn away from education, because the number of educated men being 
arge they are not able to obtain large salaries, but this argument is feeble. 
They have been made cheap owing to large importations of foreigners. 


44. The Jdém-e-Jamshed (131) of the 19th May is much concerned to find 

: that twenty-five primary vernacular schools are to be 

The closing of certain closed in the Surat District, in order to enable an 
primary dure ne ict dis. increase being made in the small salaries paid to ver- 
— vol i nacular school-masters, and that three of these schools 
have been closed by a recent resolution of the Täluka 
Local Board of Chordsi, points out the evil effects of closing primary schools, 
and exhorts His Excellency Lord Harris to prevent their abolition and increase 
the number of these schools throughout the Presidency by observing economy 
in other directions, if necessary, = | 


45. The Rdja Hansa (161) of the 9th May, in its English columns, 
: writes :—A correspondent says that Rao Säheb Ankale, 
Disapproval of the conduct Deputy Educational Inspector, Kanara District, not 
of Räo Séheb Ankale, Deputy only examines the masters along with their students, 
— — * — but even corrects the former in the very presence of 
pron Altace so] hool-maste, the latter. If we are to credit our correspondent, we 
in the presence of students. must say that a novel manner of examination has 
| | been invented by the Deputy. Wedo not entertain 
the least doubt as to the goodness of the object that the Deputy has in view 
in introducing the new system, but we are sorry, we are not prepared to hold 
that the result thereof will, on the whole, be wholesome in the end. Instead of 
following the ordinary rule of punishment, if the masters are examined nay 
2 in the very presence of their students, they will no longer be capable 
of exercising authority over their pupils. It is, therefore, necessary that the 
higher authorities should take up the matter, and decide it in a way best fitted 
for carrying out the object of the department, 


Part IV.—Railways. 


46. The Native Opinian (17) of the 17th May, in its English columns, 
Employment of Natives on writes ‘in his annual administration Pede 2 
Indian rallwas. Indian railways, recently submitted to Parliament, 
5 Lieutenant-Colonel R. A. Sargeant, R. E., says: — It 
will be thus seen that Natives formed as usual the largest percentage of the 
entire body of servants.” Indeed the figures given show that in general the 
strength of Native employés was very large, but q further classification of tH? 
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jifferent grades in which Natives were employed would have clearly proved that 
though the numerical strength was very large, the cream of the whole revenue 
is enjoyed, nay monopolised by Europeansand Eurasians. And our experience on 
this side confirms the very fact of European or Eurasian descent being a passport 
to the higher grades of the services. We have no hesitation toadmit that where 
the heads of departments are considerate and look to the efficiency of the 
departments as also to the economy in general expenditure, Indians do enjoy a 
proper proportion of official loaves and fishes. A glance at the Locomotive 
and Coaching and some other departments of the B. B. & C. I. Railway 
will convince any one that Natives are more largely employed there, and the 
line works with no less efficiency than lines on which the higher branches of 
the services are recruited by Europeans or Eurasians alone. But this more or 
less depends upon the temperament of European officials who preside over the 
higher branches of the departments. The G. I. P. Railway departments, on the 
other hand, will furnish you with surprises only in this matter; a travel along 
the line will show you that generally only third class station masters are Natives; 
that guards, as a general rule, are Europeans and Eurasians; and that this 
monopoly of the service extends down to the post of the ticket-collector, whose 
duty is to receive passengers at the time of starting a train and to discharge 
them on its arrival. Of course, here and there, there is a sprinkling of Natives 
in these branches, but itis comparatively so small that it would only answer the 
purpose of a reply were a complaint on that question raised. And yet railways 
are one of the special departments which, under a special resolution of 1878 of 
Government “ was especially reserved for the benefit of pure Indians.” At 
every Convocation ceremony is dinned into our ears the solemn advice that 
educated Natives should not look to Government for service. But surely the 
reality of this aphorism does not flash on the minds of highly-paid Europeans, 
whose sons, nephews and other relations flock toso many service gates, and move 
earth and heaven to get entrance into them. The Patrika is quite justified in 
observing that let a single European be placed at the head of a department, and 
he will be the first to bring in as many Europeans as possible. Why should the 
latter then look to these departments for their daily bread, if the sophism of 
learning for learning’s sake can do the work of bread ? At the presentation of 
every budget statement, Government talks a great deal of economy, but we are 
afraid they never give a practical turn to what they profess to do. We assure 
His Excellency the Viceroy that, were rigorous economy enforced in rail ways, 
certainly a deal of saving may be effected. But will the several railway 
departments help His Lordship in accomplishing this task? We hope they 
will do. ’ 


47. A correspondent of the Gujardti (101), in its issue of the 13th May, 
complains that passengers travelling on the B. B. & 
C. I. Railway by the down mixed-train which leaves 
Bombay for Wadhwän at 10-30 P. u. are put to great 
inconvenience on account of overcrowding as only a limited number of third 
class carriages are attached to the train, and requests the railway authorities to 
increase the number of passenger carriages and to make this train an ordinary 
passenger train, if possible. 


48. A correspondent, writing to the Vydpdri (99) of the 18th May, 
3 bitterly complains of the inconveniences suffered b 
8 . Paas passengers travelling by the Southern Marätha Rail- 
Railway. way, saying that passengers are huddled together like 

sheep, and are frequently made to travel by dirty 
waggons, that tickets are issued for all the stations at which the mail train which 
leaves Poona at night stops, but only those passengers who are to go to stations 
beyond Miraj and Sängli are allowed to travel by this train, and this, it is said, 
is done on the authority of a confidential circular issued to the station masters 
by the Traffic Manager. | 


49. In a paragraph, headed, “ oppression practised on railway servants,” 
Allewea i | a correspondent, writing from Dhärwär to the Bodh 
n oe ee Sudhdkar (9) of the 16th May, says:—A clerk in the 
Marétha Railway Company. office of the Resident Engineer of the Southern Ma- 

33 rätha Railway was the other day fined Rs. 2 by the 


Inconvenience of passengers 
on the B. B. & C. I. Railway, 
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Engineer for applying for his transfer to a vacant post in the same department 
at Poona. The same clerk applied four or five times for five days’ leave for the 
thread ceremony of his son, but the Engineer did not grant it; but on a Native. 
Christian coming to the Engineer, and requesting him to make some provision 
for him, the Engineer forced the clerk to apply for and go on three months 
leave, and appointed the Christian to act for him. Mr. Abdul Shekh Rahmän 
L.C.E., Head Draftsman in the Chief Engineer’s Office, Southern Martha 
Railway, resigned his post, because his claims to the post of a Superintendent on 
Rs. 200 were ignored. He is very able and has rendered important services to the 
Railway Company, but his merits were not appreciated and his resignation was 
accepted. If Mr. Campbell had been Agent this time, he would not have 
parted with Mr. Abdul Shekh. While the Company is now trying to reduce 
its expenditure, a European has been appointed as Draftsman on Rs. 200 a 
month todo the work for which Mr. Abdul Shekh was paid Rs. 120. We 
request the present Agent of the Company to enquire into these matters. 


PART V.— Native States. 


50. The Ahmedabad Times (106), in its issue of the 13th May, under the 
eo ee heading “ Anarchy at Barodaand the weak Minister,” 
— PP = observes :—Since Mr. Elliot is gone on leave, the 
satisfactory. Divan is said to have disposed of about 10 cases of 
| settlement disputes on an average per day while 
so. long as Mr. Elliot was on the spot the Divin had not the courage to take up 
and dispose of even five years old cases. We fear that this abnormal haste may 
lead to more injustice. The Divdn seems to have adopted the present course to 
quiet the people. The recent complaints with regard to settlement are more or 
less due to defective regulations and rulings which require to be first amended. 
It is rumoured that in some cases some of the original documents have been 
destroyed, that Messrs. Elliot and Bapat have obtained to some documents signa- 
turés of certain parties against their will, and that charges of corruption against 
some officers have also been prepared. Modji Garäsia's land was lately annexed 
to the State, but on his mother committing suicide, on that account, it was handed 
| over to him the next day. If the land was really proved to belong to the State, 
i it was wrong to give it back to him on account of the suicide. It is said that 
| Mr. Bapat has been charged with receiving a large amount of money as bribe. We 
hear other similar cases are to be filed shortly, and it is not right for the Divan to 
dispose of the settlement complaints before the charges of corruption are disposed 
of, for if he did so, those instances in which parties may have gained their object 
by bribing officers and thus caused loss to the State would not come to light. 


51. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 13th May, writes:—We are 
obliged to our contemporary of the Times of India for 
Remarks on the attitude noticing the injudicious character of the most uncalled 
of the i to bai * for and indiscreet remarks of Mr. Baines about the 
net 1 1 Maharaja Gäikwäd in his statement of the moral and 
Gaéikw4d persorally and his material progress of India recently published. We 
administration, agree with our contemporary—and His Highness’s 
| education and the keen interest he has taken in the 
Government of his territories is a sufficient warrant for it—in thinking that the 
arrangements referred to by Mr. Baines are not such as he describes them, . e. 
for the mutual convenience of the two parties.” Otherwise His Highness’s 
attitude towards them would have been quite different from what it is repre 
sented to be. Mr. Baines’ remarks have, however, done one good. He has let 
the cat out of the bag and enabled us to properly understand the present attitude 
of the Agent to the Governor General at Baroda towards His Highness person- 
ally as well as towards his administration. Our contemporary has rightly fe- 
ferred to the fact that the able and conscientious servant of the British Gov- 
ernment, whose conduct of the Baroda Survey has lately—and we may add un 
justly—been attacked so bitterly, sympathises entirely with the Maharaja and 
not with the demands of the Agent in this behalf. It is now an open secret t 
| the Agent has not been successful in his attempt to decry the administration. 
| We are, however, afraid that the lamented death of the able Naib Divén m 
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entourage designing persons, who are always to be found plentifully in. all 
Native States, to take up to their old game, and unless the Divan shows himself 
equal to the occasion, there is little hope of successfully putting down these 
endeavours of interested parties to weaken His Highness’s power and influence 
in the State. The reports of the Baroda administration have, so far as we know, 
not been published of late, and without them the public are not in a position to 
know authoritatively how far Mr. Baines’ remarks are trustworthy. We, there- 
fore, request the Divan ‘in the interests of the State to publish these reports 
without delay. We know that there are factions and intrigues at every court, 
but in no place are they more numerous and bitter than in Baroda at this time. 
The reason is not far to seek. It is the attitude of the representative of the 
Government of India towards the head of the State and his advisers that has 
brought them into existence. How the Divan Bahddur has acquitted himself 
in this great drama and whether his acts justify the confidence reposed in him 
by his master are, therefore, the most important questions on which the public 
anxiously expects to receive some authentic information, and the remarks of 
Mr. Baines rather serve to increase than to satisfy this curiosity. 


52. The Gujardt Darpan (100) of the 17th May, under the heading 
| _ “Baroda Elliot Administration,” in its English columns, 
sean e es * observes:— The State officers in a matter like this will 
2 r che Baroda State. not be able to cope with the confusion and disentangle 
| the skein that has enmeshed not only this department 
but others too. No amount of Committees or Commissions official or non-official 
of the Gäikwädi will satisfy the needs of the case. Wholesale resumptions 
of grants made in past times—attachment of property, without allowing 
parties to state their case, without giving them copies of decisions for their 
information and for any appeal higher up that they may wish to make— 
and these resulting in the zulum, hardship, voluntary suicides under them, 
entailing loss not only of property, but of life, are some of the many charges 
laid at the door of the department—the department that Mr. Elliot and his 
myrmidons are in charge of. His Highness Khanderao resumed some lands and 
there too was an Alienation Department in his time. Nazrana exactions 
were provokingly oppressive and numerous in the past Gdikwadi reigns. His 
Highness Malhdrdo was charged with oppression and misrule and was deposed. 
But the complaints in all these matters are not few nor trifling, and the incessant 
flood of petitions and what not pouring in on the other side of the Vishvamitri 
are an eloquent evidence thereof. On former occasions all these were possible 
with the rulers at home; but in the present case the responsible head is away 
and at a distance of thousands of miles. While the complaints are still 
unassuaged the Baroda Official Gazette of the 25th of April announces 
promotions of men under him under hissignature. It was for such acts of zulum 
that Mr. Elliot got special rewards for people under him at the hands of His 
Highness last year on the eve of His Highness’s departure for Europe or the 
hills. Why have not other departments been thought worthy of reward for 
their meritorious services? On an occasion like this the State as well as the 
Residency should not have spared either Mr. Elliot or Mr. Bapat for long leave 
that they have taken or that they have been granted. Their evidence and 
their explanation should have been first recorded. We are glad to note that 
the charge of the Settlement Department is to remain with the newly appointed 
Acting Näib Divan, a—Revenue— Judicial man, Khan Bahddur Kharshetji, 
M.A.,LL.B. For the sake of his own honour and credit we will be glad to see 
him clear the Augean stables. 


53. The Rdjyabhakta (144), in its issue of the 15th May, observes :—The 

» ; post of Daftardér in the Kathidwar Agency seems 
with eee sons to connection to possess a charm for people, for the office is considered 
tardér Mag oy wa gine bo af- very honourable and responsible, and the community 
Agency. war hose member is fortunate in securing it is believed to 
be influential in the province. The Daftardär, if he 

Chooses, can mislead political officers, serve his selfish objects or. make a for- 
tune, as the Chiefs are generally inclined to keep him pleased in order to obtain 
information from him about the confidential correspondence of the Agency that 


Passes through his hands. Many of the Kärbhäris of the different States were 
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once Daftardér or are relations of his. If the post of Daftardar is given to 
any other than Négars or Banids, half of the complaints of the peaple of the 
province would disappear. A competitive examination for the post of Daf tardar 
should be held, at which certain Agency officers only be allowed to compete, 
The Daftardér should be transferred every third year to some other appropriate 


post. 


54. The Kdthidwdar News (104) of the 16th May, in its English columns, 
oe Frites: — For some months past the subjects of the 
y thefts in the "Kutch State are being very roughly handled by the 
Goternmtent in the matte. local badmdshes, and the Kutch Police is evidently 
helpless and useless. Now that Kathiawar has been 
got rid of dacoits, and as itis hardly a proper field for the energy of so distinguished 
a Police officer as Mr. Souter, he having run down all the dacoits, would it be 
too much to ask Government to lend his services for a short time to the Kutch 
State, where all efforts of the Police have proved unavailing and dacoities and 
loots have become an every-day occurrence? Last week, we hear, a marriage 
party was looted between Näran Sarowar and Vijhan,and property to the extent 
of Rs. 12,000 carried away. | ‘ 
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12 „ Dnyänodaya * 50 ‘i Bombay. 2. Do. 375 
13 „ Dnydn Prakésh _ 10 . Poona .. 10 * Bi-Weekly ows 425 
14 i Hitopadeshak sd . Bombay —E «ee „ Weekly 5 1,000 
15 „ Indu Prakash 90 on - Do. sce ie Do. oan 900 
16 6 cee ove 40 . Poona... eee ie ae Se Je soc 
17 „ Native Opinion ... : * . Bombay * ...| Bi- Weekly an 600 
18 „ Prabhäkar ; cee „Do. 5 „ 0 350 
19 | , Ramdas ... ove 0 .. Bijapur 0 ...| Weekly 220 600 
20 a Shetkaryancha Kaivéri . 10 2 .. Bombay 0 sii Do. ons 500 
21 9 Subodh Patrika .. eee ° ee Do. eee ee | Do. e6e 950 
22 99 Sudhdrak eee ee eee Poona eee ee ee Do. eee wa 3,009 
3 | , Véartéhar ... Bombay cee 3 1,500 
MARITEHI. 
24 The Arunoday& Meee . Thana ... Weekly 8 62⁵ 
25 „ A’ry4vart... oe 9 . Dhulia... ees ub ae” a 225 
% coe 4 2 Ratndgiri re „ . 440 
27 „ Belgaum Samächär 5 ose — ‘ „Do. - 215 
28 „ Chandänshu * ses ‘<a cee — 6 = 6 ok lk pi 
29 „ Chandrakant... 1 se Chi odi set DO: ee 
30 | , Chandrodaya ... - “ ...| Chiplun * ae ove 
31 „ Chikitsak... nos ee cee * — ‘a a 208 400 
32 [„ Chitra gupta 0 ose 1 . Karad . * 8 ca 200 
33 „ Daivadnya Mitra poe „„ Bombay re er oe: * 
34 „ Daivadnya Samdchér ... a me Do. : a oa bet 500 
30 ” Dakshin Vritt ee 50 0 ; E olhépur 5 eee Weekly eee ad 150 
36 „ Dhärwär Vritt ... si - eee] Dharwar = = Do. 1 820 
37 „ Dnyän Dip ä — . «„ „ Monthly ... 7 300 
38 | „ Dnyän 8 gq3v—]:—:? f . 9 400 
39 „ Ganga L 8 in ...| Né&sik . ma ak ss 6 211 
40 „ Gulbur Samächür 50 a Gulburga e i ys 
11 „ Hindu Punch coe * 80 ...| Thana... =e ee 00s 700 
42 [„ Holkar Sarkär Gazette .. si ..-| Indore... = ae * 450 
43 [„ Jagadddarsh_... „ og Ahmednagar be ( 352 
44 | , Jagad-hitechebhu 1 ai . Poona .. we oe a 4,500 
45 „ J ‘gatsamdchfr ... a 5 „ Théna .. 5 Do. of: 650 
46 „ Kalpataru... * : “as eee Sholapur cee Do. oe 250 
47 „ Karmanuk * , ns .. Poona.e. cee 5 i: 1,500 
„ ae Bombay i. .. Monthly... 3 1,500 
49 9? Kesari eee eee eee eee ee- Poona... ee eee Weekly eee ee 4,300 
50 „ Kh&ndesh Chitragupta ... ate Dhulia 9 „ fe 230 
51 „ Khdndesh Vaibhav cee Do. * 5 200 
52 „ Khara Prakér ... eve 0. . Bomba 0 Monthly. oe 1,000 
53 „ Kumtba Vritt ... sae . Kumta 9 Weekly 200 
54 [„ Mahäräshtra Kokil „ S&tdra... ns 58 Monthly. 2,000 
55 | „ẽ Mahäräshtra Mitra * . ee „„ Weekly wal 250 
56 | „ Mahérdshtra Vritt 45 „„ͤöͥ— ä „„ 1 a 
57 395 Moda Vritt ‘eee ee ee eee Wai eee 1 Do. ee ee 325 
58 L Mumbai Vaibhav eee eee ee Bombay eee eee Daily ee eee 550 
50 | » Nagar Sam schr. . Ahmednagar... _—...| Weekly ... 150 
60 77 Näsik Vritt eee ee eee ee Nasik 9 0 0 eee eee Do. ee 0 275 
61 IL Nipani Vaibhav eee eee ee re Nipäni. ee ees Do. 60 0 ee eee 
F ee ee 175 
63 „ Pandhari Mitra. 9 05 ..| Pandharpur ... no le - 260 
64 „ Pen Samächär bee 4 sa . * — 9 a 5 
65 „ Poona Vaibhav ., “ ‘wi ..| Poona eee veil Do. wo es 3,200 
66 „ Prabodh Chandrika ...- ...  ...| Jalpaon a ae Ty 100 
67 | ,,. Prabodh Ratna TT Ce ee 235 
= ” Präntik Samähür ee coe ee Poona ‘eee eee eee Po, ee eee eco 
70 „ Pratod „ „„ eee a 2 300 
ma i — — Bhushan ove oak OES 10 8 ‘ig 250 
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No Names of Newspapers. Ptace of publication. Edition. bar 
Mana“ TRI— continued. 
72 | The Saddharmadip _.... 25 os -o-| Alibdg... —ç— Monthly n 
„ 1 Bombay coe = Do- a 
74 [„ Sarvadaman coe ies ove ..-| Poona... -~ oe . eee 4 
75 „ Satya Nirnayun eee ve oo Bérdmati 50 so] Weekly ... a 
76 „ Saty’ Prakash ... ove . Poona ... ove „ - . 
77 [„ Satya Sadaan . Alibag F 200 
78 „ Saty& Shodhak ... pon ...) Ratnagiri 5 4 8 * 400 
79 „ Sholäpur Samäch rr ...| Shol4pur 15 fo a = 260 
80 „ Shri Shiväji aes one . Poons .. ae . 0 300 
81 „ Shubh Suchuk ... * . SAtéra .. 5 1 os 260 
82 „ Sudhdkar ion ses 1 . 6 ee 300 
83 „  Sumant and Satyé Sudha + .| Karwar „ ae! arr + 300 
84 | » Tukér4m ... wi ib 1 Ahmednagar ... „ * 250 
85 „ Udyogavriddhi ... 3 5 Poona 95 „ Do. cee 10 * 
86 „ Vanapriya. . we ¥ Chikodi 10 Fortnightly 500 100 
87 „ Vart&har ... = oo 0 Bombay 5 . Lri-weekly ove 700 
he „ Vengurla Vritt ... + . Vengurla ee „Weekly tee 175 
8 „ . ceo aoe “ae 10 „ Dhärwär coe Monthly cee 500 
90 „ Vichär Säagar „ B ) ee | ee 650 
91 „ Vidushak ove one cess cel GEE in * Do. oe 300 
92 „ Vidya Vilds * 0 i . Kolhäpur . „„ 500 275 
93 ” 2 K one oe eee one eee Shéhaépur — 50 Do. — cool 250 
94 ” Vi ipta eee coe one oc ees Bombay coe eee Do. ooo eee 600 
95 [„ Vividh Dnyän Vistär „ „ „„ „„ see 500 
96 „ Vrittadhära „ ee — Weekly 6 150 
97 [„ Vrittasér ... sae si N „„ oe 1 . cee 285 
98 9 Vritt Sadha. 3 * nan aa Sétéra n eee ee Do. ee 200 
99 75 Vy4péri eee. eee eee ° eee Poona eee ee eee Do, ee. eee 
ANGLO-GUJARA TI. ä 
100 | The Gujarät Darpan Surat . Bi-weekl = 70 
101 „ Gujarati * * . Bombay I Weekly od 2.450 
102 „ Gujardét Mitr’... ose Surat „ . a 800 
103 „ Kaiser-e-Hind ... 1050 Bombay a ee 2,500 
104 „ Käthiäwär News... ..| Rajkot... cee . Bi-weekly oe 
105 „ Sury& Prakash Surat Weekly 375 
GoARA TI. | 
106 | The Ahmedabad Times * ane --| Ahmedabad ... we) Weekly - 950 
107 5 1 a „ „ 5 Monthly 5 700 
108 „ Akhbére Sodégar eee Borne r . 800 
109 „ A’ry& Dharm Prakäsl. 0 50 Do. Monthly. ond 400 
2110 „ Bhim Sen... 755 ‘a wa oo “a „ Weekly ... 02 ‘ii 
111 „ Bombay Samächär — i Daily ae 2 600 
112 „ ‘Broach Mitra... es 8 Weekly ne 350 
113 [„ Broach Samächär = — oe * „ * 70⁰ 
114 „ Buddhi PrakAsh ... ss .-| Ahmedabad ... — Monthly on 580 
115 „ Cambay Gazette. ms . Cambay “a ...| Fortnightly _... 5 
116 „ Chänak 3 oi coc] MUTASE ccc , Monthly il 500 
117 „ Chandra JJC an 600 
118 „ Tarbär Patrika 5 sini = ..-| Ahmedabad ... „Weekly me a 
119 1 Deshi Mitra * vee * ...| Surat ... = J a 1,250 
120 5 Din Mani cee eee eee ee Broach... cee ** Do. * et coe 
¥21 „ Dnyän Darshan 6 Do. „ Monthly... * 0 
122 | „ Dny&nSudha _... » wh Ae... ek 250 
123 „ Dnyän Vardhak ... ＋ ...| Bombay 25 1 4 600 
124 „568 joa . 3 Do. ee “ee See * 400 
125 „ Gap Sap „ „ — ..| Fortnightly ... 300 
126 9 Gu Afshan ee * Do. ee ee Monthf ° ee 1,200 
127 » Hindi Punch re ol I ce ae Weekly 4 450 
128 | ,, Hindusthdén 1 ie. Te a 716 
129 „ Hitechchhu 8 i 5 Do. ee „ 500 
130 „ Jain Patrika 5 — coe Surat 95 ...| Fortnightly 28 ove 
131 „ J4m-e-Jamshed ... mt . Bombay ‘i ail * 7 2,200 
132 „ Kachha Samächär oe „ „ — ͤ eS 400 
133 „ Kaira Khetiwddi Patra... | Nadiad a = 
134 » Kaira Vartamén ... 6 „ 2 EJ ͤ 100 
135 „ Kém Dhenu se... oes mn . Bombay Monthly. 1.200 
136 7 Kasid-e-Mumbai eee ee oe 2 Do. ae Tri-weekly be eee 
137 „ Kathidwdr Times... 5 a .. | Rajkot ...| Bi-weekly ee 1,200 
138 ” Kelavni tee cee ee oe oo R aa Sas Monthly 500 
139 „ Madhur Vachan ... nw 66h ae 3 ee 500 
140 ” Nure Elam eee eee 9 2 — Do. ane Do, * er 320 
141 | ,, Nyayadarshak g. . Ahmedabad .. J Fortnightly ./ 
142 „ Praja Mitra ose Be 4 Karachi . ..| Weekly 200 
143 | , Praja Pokér a a 4 n 800 
144 | , Näjyabhaktä ee Sel eC 1300 
145 „ Räst Goftér wa <8 E 2 a an ie 1697 
146 „ Semsher Bähäduer . . Ahmedabd. . Po. i 300 
147 „ Satyk Mitra eee a 50 Bombay a * Do. 2 . 500 
148 | » Satin Sodhak . J Surat. , Fortnightly ß 500 
149 99 Sat yodaya oo cee ees eee ° oe eee eee Weekly coe 68 
160 „ Sucha Sindhu . . C * 275 
151 ! «„ „Monthly. 4 


Names of Newspapers. 


GusaRa'TI—continued. 
152 The Stri Mitra ete eee eee Bombay ee ee Monthly eee ee 697 
153 77 Surat Akhbar eee eee ese Surat eee se eee Weekly eee ee 600 
154 ” Svadesh Bandhu eee eee eee Mahudha eee oad Do. * 5 210 
155 „ Udichya Hitechchhu Pata Ahmedabad ..' „ Monthly 4 415 
156 | „ Vartamän Tatva Darshak Bombay . Fortni htly es: oe 
157 9 Vidya Mitra eee eee Do. ok Monthly ae * 150 
ANGLO-KA'NARESE. 
158 | The Hubli Patra eee Hubli Weekly : 
159 Kannada Suvarte Bombay eae ee Do. eee 800 
ENGLIsH, MARATHI AND KANARESE. 
eo |The Karnätak Patri... .. Diérwér ..| Weekly - 400 
161 „ Räjahansa hei 160 eee Do. 4 4 Do. * 510 
KA'N ARESk. 
162 The Chandroday x see 50 Dhärwär ‘a Weekly 200 
163 „ Karnätak Vaibbav i Bijapur 7 Do. 400 
164 5 Karnatak Vritt eee Dharwar 30 Do. eee eee 
165 „ Lok Bandhu Do. om Do. 190 
166 „ Rasik Ranjini .| Gadag ... 0 * 800 
167 („ Satya Vritt Do. - Do. 250 
MARA TRI AND KA'NARRSGRE. | | 
168 The Chandrika sa see * 8 „ oes 
169 „ Shri Siddheshvar ves see Jo. sea “a eae 150 
Hint, 

170 |The Bhérats Bhrata ... nenn. . Fortnightly. 375 
171 „ Bhäsha Bl. ushan. . ped si Bombay ‘a „Monthly ate 400 
172 „ Bombay Baipar Sindhu * Do. „Weekly. ve 250 

73 „ Ratnaprakäsh Ratldm ... on Ratlam Do. 5 4 100 

ENGLISH AND UR DVU 
174 | The Muslim Herald “ss ose Bombay 155 „Weekly 300 
Urpv. 

75 The Akhbäre Ratan Prakash Ratl4m Ratlam Weekly. 100 
176 | » Alam Aphroz Bamba Bombay „ Tri- monthly 450 
177 „ Charkhäri Akhbar ‘as es Rewäh. ae ...| Fortnight: 90 23 
178 „ Dhar State Gazette ae 3 Dhér .. „Weekly ; 280 
179 „ Eh-ti-shamul Akhbar Jhowrea ... Jhowra * Do. . 31 
180 „ Gwalior Gazette * 550 Gwalior 5 Do. : 850 
181 „ India Gazette eee ee Bombay wwe — 400 
182 „ Kus Khah ve io * Do. ..| Daily , 
183 „ Kusht: | Akhbar... . ean Do. pa 8 Weekly oe 150 
184 „ Muin-: l-Mulk * Do. * „ f 
185 „ Vakil slam = = di Do. * „ 5 
186 39 Zu ban eee eee ees eee Do. eee „ Monthly eee 

PERSIAN. 
187 The Iklil “a eit 5 be | Karachi be od TEED | cc A 
188 „ Kowkabe Nasseri Bombay 1 Co Va 700 
ENGLISH, MARATHI AND HINDI. 
109 |The Pendit ... C.. oe. ae Bombay a Weekly 1,075 
Eneuisu, Mara'tH AND GuJaka’TI. 
190 The Baroda Vatsal .... Baroda * ..| Weekly ... 1,000 
19) „ Shri Say zi Vijay Da. oes Do. Sa 
MaRa’THI AND GUJARA‘TI. 
192 The Chandra Shekhar -| Baroda Weekly 150 
SINDI.- . 
193 The Méawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi ...| Karéchi Weekly ... 346 
194 [„ Muin- ul-Isläm a 4a me bee 0 Do. 300 
195 „ Prabhat... see ee ..| Hyderabad (Sind) Do. 400 
196 » Sind Sudhér Karachi sea Do. 400 
ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE. 
197 [O Anglo-Lusitano Bombay 1 1,500 
PORTUGUESE-KONKANSI. 

198 The Luso-Concanim ..| Bombay ses . Weekly 450 
Votes.—A. The notices from the different N ewspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads, 

which are printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
Paper in the above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


8 0. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 
zs — Spelling List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a 
— ) is the last letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short a(S =u in gun) is, to prevent confusion 
ver placed at the end of a word. This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be 
th utely n ry to complete the pronunciation of a word, asin Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed 

a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d. | 


7 
Part 1. Politios and the Public Administration. 


1. The Bombay Samdchdr ora in its issue of the 21st May, observes :— 
me The Australian merchants desirous of having a market 
Australian merchants de- in India for their productions, and of carrying on regular 
siring to carry on — 7 trade with this country, have been holding exhibitions 
India re 3 of State Of their goods in different parts of the country; they 
aye Colonies. ba ve obtained assurances from the Indian military 
1 authorities to buy in quantities refrigerated meat and 
other Australian goods required for the use of the army. These merchants 
also want the Indian Government to build cold storage rooms at Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras and Colombo, in order to store their goods on landing. The 
building and maintenance of these rooms will entail a heavy cost, and there is 
no reason why the Indian Government should incur it. The Australians do not 
wish that the Indian traders in Australia should remain there any longer, and 
desire their leaving that country at the earliest. Such discourteous people 
ought not to be, in the first place, permitted to trade with India; but since they 
have offered to supply frozen meat to the European army, no objection needs 
be taken, in the interests of the valuable native cattle, to sufficient encourage- 
ment being given them in their trade in this article. These merchants have 
approached Lord Ripon, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, for inducing 
him to exercise his good offices to prevail upon the Indian Government to build 
the refrigerating rooms, but it is to be hoped that His Lordship being a well- 
wisher of India, and one who has already done a great deal for her benefit, will 
not allow injustice to be done to her in this matter. 


2. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 20th May, writes :—So 
the violent difference between the Viceroy and his 
A suggestion to His Excel-: Executive Council, in the matter of travelling by. 
der aeons rage u special trains, turns out to be a myth. We expected 
economy by — by às much when noticing the subject last week. The 
ordinary trains. mention of General Brackenbury as the arch-obstruc- 
iii tionist went to discredit the rumour as much as its. 
inherent weakness. As to Lord Elgin threatening to resign, we suppose he. 
would have to send in his resignation perhaps every second week, if such differ- 
ences were to be taken to heart. No statesman can afford to be so sensitive, 
however keen his personal feelings. He has to merge the smaller into the“ 
larger good; even to put up with many little evils, so as the better to secure 
the public weal. This is especially necessary for a country governed as India 
is. Let our friends in the press beware how they ask for the impossible, which 
is always undesirable. At the same time as we said last week, as a question of 
principle the question in point is very important. Why should not the Viceroy 
and others travel by ordinary trains? We see no loss of dignity therein. And 
the saving would be most welcome. What is still more important is the moral. 
effect of the economy. It would show to the bewildered and incredulous 
public that the higher officials are in earnest about cutting down useless 
expenditure. And as to the Rajds taking the shine out of the Burra Lat” 
and his lieutenants, why, far from being that they will probably bless these. 
exemplars in public economy. They have too much to spend, these R jas, on 
themselves, their Political officers, friends, visitors and so on, not to mind such a 
wholesome object lesson in economy. So let us go ahead, gentlemen, and pause 
not to think of prestige, especially at a time when the pocket is so shrivelled 
up and with such ugly holes in it. It will be long before the huge military, 
expenditure. is cut down. Let us begin to-day wherever we can. [The Din 
Bandhu (10) of the 20th May expresses similar sentiments. ] ot 


3. The Arunodayd (24), in its issue of the 20th May, says :—In England 
| : . a law was enacted in 1721, making trade in and use of 
33 suggestion to the people Indian cloth penal, in order to encourage the cotton 


the. . 1 3 
India to cs 1 industry of England. It is foolish to say that it is 


t- 


ing importation of English impossible to get such a law for India at present and to 
catton goods in India, remain quiet. The English Government did not enac 


the law willingly, but was forced by the people 
fo do so. If the people epan 
ieee: = 


Js 


5 of India want a similar law, they must be prepared 


8 


oe ee 
to force the Government of India to pass it. It Bisson ks impotency on the part 


of those wko remain quiet on the plea that the king des not do a certain thing. 
H you have read history, you. must follow it, and de Fady to compel a rulet to i; 
a thing which you want, but which he is un willing tg do: If you do not want 
to do this, why do you shorten your lives by studying;a large number of English 
books ß * — ey 


55 4. Referring to the petition of the inhabitants of Nagpur against the 
a | exchange compensation allowance, recently placed 
: Remarks in n before Parliament by Sir William Wedderburn, and 
with the 1 ri 4, to some of the arguments advanced by the petitioners 
K. r in against the granting of the allowance as well as those 
India. advanced by Anglo-Indians in support of it, the same 
eae -. . newspaper says :—The English nobility are not wil. 
ling as before to send out their younger sons in the Indian Civil Service, but 
this unwillingness. is not due to the fall in exchange, or their considering the 
salaries paid to Indian Civilians as low; they are unwilling as the examina- 
tion is kept open to all and sundry persons, and they do not like their sons to 
associate with low-minded people who constitute the majority in the service, 
The ill-treatment accorded by the present English officers to the people of India 
shows their low-mindedness. To see whether the salaries paid to European 
officers in India are large or small, they ought to be compared with those paid 
in other countries, and such a comparison will show that the salaries paid in 
India are exorbitant. — 
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Remarks in connection 


5. In an article, headed, Spoliation of the Indian treasury,” the same 
1 ee newspaper refers to the special rule for retirement 
Special rule for giving on pensions of officers in the Engineering Depart- 
age - d Accs a ment, who have entered Government service be- 
ahd the v leged spoliation of tween 1874 and 1879, in order that their juniors may 
the Indiantreasury. get promotions, and to the intention of Government 
5 to give pensions to about 68 officers under this rule, 
and observes :—Is it not waste of money to allow servants to retire on large 
pensions after only 13 or 14 years service? Is it not very fortunate for those 
who entered service at the age of 20 to get a pension at the early age of 
34, according to a general or special rule, and to enjoy it during their life-time? 
If this rule were to be applied to all departments of the State in India, 
all people in England would after a lapse of 50 or 100 years be pensioners of 
India, and would bless India for her liberality. But what will be the state of 
the people of India who have to bear the consequences of such prodigality? If, 
on the authority of Government statistics, it has been proved that the average 
monthly income of an individual in India is Rs. 2, which are barely enough for 
maintenance, should not Government consider how long the people of India will 
be able to bear the pressure of new systems of extracting money from them? The 
burden of taxation has now become unbearable to them, and they are dis- 
appointed and grown suspicious of the waste of money which is being made. 
Is it not, therefore, discreet to try to lessen this burden? If no such attempt is 
made, the Indian rayat will break down if he does not try to throw off one-day 
the burden and escape 


6. The ative Opinion (17) of the 24th May, in its English columns, 
fA A EN writes The latest information tells us that the 
the tree-markings in some of smearing of trees has proceeded as far as the Azamgarh 
the districts of the North- District, and that the marking consists of two colours, 
West Provinces and the scare green and yellow, with a cow’s hair in the middle. It 
com among Europeans ig certainly a wonderful thing that the authors of this 
al - mysterious affair should have, so. far, eluded all 
inquiries. Such working cannot fail to have some influence on the ignorant 
people. The markings have, at any rate, disturbed not a few Europeans here 
and in England, and various interpretations have been put on them. In our 
opinion, these markings have not the slightest political significance. They may, 
de 15t indicate a possible renewal of the cow-killing disturbances on or about 

1e 15th of June next, on which this year’s Bakri Id falls, We cannot 
persuade ourselves to think that the bad feeling. generated. by the reckle# 
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slaughter of cows by Muhammadans has died out. The policy of Government 
bas, in a way, enccuraged the Muhammadans in their revolting practices, 
racticer which, according to Government of India itself, are not indispensable 
according to the Kordn, and this cannot but tend to exasperate the Hindus. 
Not that we look with unconcern upon the pass to which matters have unfor- 
tunately come ; we simply point out in what way the markings are perhaps to 
be explained. We are, as we have stated above, of opihion that these markin 
have no political significance. Weare glad Marquis of Lansdowne, Sir Alfred 
Lyall, and a number of other gentlemen in.a position tospeak with authority on 
the subject, do not agree with Colonel Mallesson in his opinion that the markings 
have the same significance as the chapatees distributed before the Mutiny. But 
Colonel Mallesson and persons of his way of thinking, persons with readily excitable 
imaginations, persons who smell danger in every insignificant mysterious occur- 
rence, are not few. They do a positive disservice by giving birth to dangerous 
ideas. It is such ideas which may, if constantly repeated, lead on to undestrable 
events. They ought, therefore, to be careful in their utterances. The frame of 
mind of these people surprises us. That they should smell serious danger in these 
markings is a certain sign of demoralization. It does not indicate a healthy 
condition of the mind. These are not the people qualifiel to influence the 
destinies of the empire. But assuming for argument’s sake that they are not 
wrong, what, we ask, will be the proper line of action? Will foolish cries 
serve the purpose? Does not real wisdom lie in pointing out to the British 
nation the causes that may, if not removed, drive people to desperation ? 
Have there not occurred things within the last ten years, which have not 
enhanced the prestige of British rule in the eyes of the people of this 
country? The Kashmere and Manipur affairs have. told us that the British 
Government does not uniformly pursue a righteous policy towards Native 
States. The murders of Natives by Europeans and the acquittals of the 
latter have convinced the former that it is useless to expect. justice when 
they are pitted against Europeans. The constant tampering with the rights 
solemaly vouchsafed to the zamindars of Bengal shows that Government 
is not scrupulous in the maintenance of its own promises. The Behar Cadastral 
Survey tells the same tale, although in a different way. The jury notification 
aignifiel that Government was not actuated by the same liberal and enlightened 
policy which granted the right to the country. The denial of permission to 
Natives to enroll themselves as volunteers shows that they are not trusted. The 
enhancements of the salt-tax show that it is unmindful of the interests of the 
poor. The way in which the Forest and A’bkari laws are ad ministered issufficiently 
vexatious to the people. The Arms Act has emasculated the whole nation, and 
rendered them incapable of protecting themselves even from wild beasts. The 
enhancements of the land-tax at the revision settlements have disquieted the 
people afflicted thereby. The khotes of the Ratnagiri District are also being 
not generously dealt with. Hindus and Muhammadans are becoming more and 
more estringed by the policy of Government. ‘The disturbances that have 
taken place between them do not hold out a satisfactory prospect in the future. 
The granting of the exchange compensation allowance to European servants — 
at a time when the country is being driven to bankruptcy by fluctuations in 
the exchange and other similar causes, amply shows that Government is not 
mindful of the interests of the country. The exemption of cotton goods from 
the new import duties has shattered the reputation of the British Government 
for justice. It has convinced the people that the administration of the country 
is not guided by justice, equity and good conscience, but by selfish considera- 
tions, A number of other events of questionable wisdom may be cited; but 
our object is not to give an exhaustive list thereof, but simply to show that 
sufficient has «ccurred, and is occurring to tarnish the fame of British rule 
for justice and liberal principles. It ought to be the endeavour of the British 
eople to see that nothing occurs which may, in any way, destroy this prestige. 
t ought never to be forgotten by them that the real foundation of their rule 
over this country is in justice and liberal principles. India is a vast continent. 
It can be ruled satisfactorily only by winning and retaining the regard and 
esteem of the 27 millions of its people. Let this be scrupulously and solemnly 
followed:in practice, and Government may safely be unmindful of such marking 
of trees. It is a misfortune that many of those who write on the affairs of tha 
con 344—3 
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country do not realise the situation. Instead of recognizing that the real 
security of British rule lies in the affection of the subject races, false crieg, 
false issues, are raised, and the minds of the ignorant British people are filled 
with uncalled for apprehensions. This is not certainly a wise policy. [The 
Bhérata. Bhrita (170) of the 11th, the Praja Mitrd (142) and the Shr 
Saydjit Vijaya (191) of the 19th, the Satya Mitra (147) of the 20th and the 
Hitechchhu (129) of Ahmedabad of 24th May express some of the above- 
mentioned sentiments. | | * 


7. The A'rydvart (25), in its issue of the 19th May, says :—Gov- 
ernment should not ignore these signs, as they are likely to result in evil 
one day, if not now. Government must consider in time the grievances of the 
rayats. The rayats consider the taxes to be very oppressive. We, however, do 
not think that Government will be roused by these evil signs and reduce taxation 
until a mutiny actually takes place, and the blood of Indians and Europeans is 
shed. As Government gave up the policy of annexing Native States after the 
Mutiny of 1857, so they will reduce taxation after a similar catastrophe. | 


8. The Shri Shivaji (80), in its issue of the 18th May, says :—It is apparent 
that if our people wish to obtain redress of their grievances by frightening Goy- 
ernment officers and other Englishmen in India, it will not be very difficult for 
them to do so, as can be seen from the scare produced amongst them by tree- 
daubing in Behar and some other districts of the N.-W. Provinces. We are quite 
sure that these marks on trees are no indication whatever of a mutiny, and 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province has published the same 
opinion. But from the terror which such trifling incidents cause to Englishmen 
we can forma pretty correct estimate of their bravery. However adept English- 
men may be in the art of tall-talk, they are confused when an adverse time 
comes, and this can also be seen from their conduct in the several Hindu- 
Muhammadan riots which recently occurred in India. If Englishmen had been 
confident of their strength, they would not, while suppressing the riots, have been 
partial to the turbulent party, and acted unjustly towards the other with a view’ 
to please the former. All these things easily lead people to think that the strength: 
of Englishmen lies not in their hands, but in their mouths. Such a belief would 
be very injurious to the interests of Government, for the people would then have a 
tendency to use physic: force instead of constitutional means ior getting their 
grievances redressed. In such a case, disorder instead of the present peace will, 
we are afraid, prevail all over the country. Not only Englishmen in India, but 
people in England, have been frightened by the tree-markings in Tirhoot, and 
have expressed their alarm in newspapers. Instead of expressing such views, they 
would have done well, if they bad ascertained if there was any cause for the people 
of India to be dissatisfied with Government, and made suggestions to remove it if 
it existed. However proud Government and their sympathisers may be of the 
formidable strength of the British army, they must bear in mind that their 
army will not be able to hold its own even for an instant, when the people are 
once disaffected. Recent riots have to a certain extent falsified the idea so long 
entertained that the different castes and different religious sects among the people 
will never allow them to be united. There have been instances in which the 
Hindus have forgotten their internal differences and united on emergencies 
Considering all these things, it will be better to win over the hearts of the subject 
people by impartial administration and make mutinies impossible than to think 
of finding requisite strength for suppressing them. When this is done, none 


will be afraid of tree-smearing carried to any extent. : 


9. The Poona Vaibhav (65), in its issue of the 20th May, says: Those 
Englishmen who laugh at and ridicule us for our superstitious beliefs seem to 
be afraid of things which we consider to be childish or foolish, and to which we 
do not attach any importance at all. It is surprizing that Government does not 
fear the people in the country, and yet it is alarmed at the mud-marks and hair on 
trecs. The conduct of the people belonging to the ruling race has been in this 

matter similar to that of a man who has a guilty conscience, and who sus 
Dis own shadow to be that of another watching him. 


10. The Subodh Patrika (21), in its issue of the 20th May, says :—There 
$e some secret in the fact that Englishmen are alarmed at such a trifling thing 8 
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tree-daubing, and it needs to be looked into. To think that the people who aré 
so poor, law-abiding, powerless, disarmed, and divided among themselves, will 
rise in rebellion is to bring a false charge against them. Englishmen are not 
unaware of this, and it is but natural that the ——— consider what has 
made them causelessly so suspicious. Some of us think that the disposition of 
Englishmen has now changed, and their minds have become uneasy and unsteady, 
owing to their present conduct towards the subject people. They have deviated 
from the path of morality in administering the country, and their liberal-minded- 
ness has declined. Land assessment has been gradually increased, so much so that 

ple cannot afford to pay it with ease. It has become difficult all over the 
country to obtain grass for the cattle, fuel and salt, which last is an indispen- 
sable necessary of life. Inäms, vatans and other sources of income have heen 
resumed, and people cannot get either service or work. Englishmen are afraid, 
because their conscience is biting them for these evil results of their administra- 
tion. We leave it to Englishmen and to our readers to judge how far the 
people are right in saying this 


11. The Jagadhitechchhu (44), in its issue of the 19th May, says :—A 
mutiny should not and will certainly not occur in India. In one respect it is 
good that Europeans are not sure of this as we are. ‘There is no doubt that they, 
are wise enough to understand that a mutiny will never take place, so long as 
the subjects are contented. As they are now afraid of a mutiny, it seems that 
they also feel the oppressiveness of their administration, and if this feeling leads 
them to improve the administration, the false alarm of a mutiny will have done 
us much good. We wish God would inspire Europeans to conduct the admi- 
nistration justly, and keep away from Indians all thoughts about mutiny or 
seditious practices. 


12. While commenting on the Government of India’s despatch on the riots, 

1 a the Muhrdtta (4), in its issue of the 20th May, writes: 
Disapproval of the views It has been the boast of the English rulers that their 
expressed by the Government — . : 8 +! 
of India in their despatch to guiding policy in this country as elsewhere has been to 
the Secretary of State for hold the scales evenly between two conflicting races, 
India as to the cuusex.of the creeds and interests. But, if anything is needed to 
ct | of Hindo-Muabam- prove this boast to be hollow, the despatch in question 
madan riots in India. . ; a eee. * 
will furnish ample evidence of unimpeachable 

character. For it is guilty both of suppressio veri and suggesti filsi. It is, in- 
deed, ingenious and scholarly, but a more brilliant illustration of specious pleading 
can hardly be found in the numerous despitches that pass between the Home 
and the Indian Governments. We are not at all surprised at the tone of the 
despatch. When men are swayed in their judgments by passion, prejudice and 
interest, or rulers discover in these outbursts of popular aniwosities a source 
of strength for themselves and their policy, such exhibitions of partiality have 
been frequently seen in the past and will again be seen in the future. The 
opening four paragraphs of the despatch deai with what the Government call 
the general causes which are liable at any time to give rise to disturbances 
between the followers of the two religions.” Some of these causes have flowed in 
along with the introduction of British rule in India, and Government cannot 
accuse for a moment either the Hindus or the Muhammadans of what is deemed 
the pride and glory of Western civilization being abused. For every good is 
ble to be so abused. The means of communication and of interchange of ideas 
are not new to India. They existed ten or twelve years ago. Nor have they 
n extended or improved to any appreciable extent during the last decade. 
King the period of the last twenty years during which the above means have 
n available, the question arises, why religious riots should have been more 
frequent in the last ten years than in the first ten, and why should their frequency 
syochronous with the commencement of the Congress movement, which is also 
about ten years old. Government further traces the origin of these riots to the 
Jealousy existing between the two races. A little reflection will show that 
m argument too is lame. Many of the elements that are alleged to have 
8 to create a feeling of jealousy among the Muhammadans existed 
2 fore the advent of British rule as well as in the present day. But they 
a not then ‘so jealous of the Hindu as they are now alleged to be, or aif 
keeling existed, then it must have been extremely feeble. Goverament is 
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therefore wrong in asserting that the feeling of Jealousy, on the part of the 
Muhammadans, isone of the predominant causes of the frequent outburst, 
of bad feeling between the two communities. It is the fate of every Govern. 
ment to be misled in judging of the merits of a case when it relies for its infor. 
mation upon subordinate officials, who like itself are neither in touch with the 
ple, nor have any intimate knowledge of the currents of thought and 
feeling that run under the surface of a foreign people. Their iguorance and 
want of touch with the people have misled Government into giving Muham. 
madans credit of that knowledge, information and appreviation of things, which 
they really do not possess. The classes among the Muhammadans as well as 
the classes among the Hindus from whom the riots originate neither care nor 
understand nor appreciate the weight and importance of what the Government 
calls advantages gained by the Hindu in the race of life. To them all modern, 
social, political and educational arrangements are so many mysteries quite 
inexplicable. It is only the higher classes both among the Hindus and Muham. 
madans who can appreciate or understand the meaning of honours and official 
advancement offered to superior Western education and success in the legal and 
other professions. It appears to us, therefore, that the jealousy which Govern. 
ment considers as one of the principal causes of riots is little short of a myth, 
which its ignorance has discovered and blind policy has grasped at to make 
out a case to its own satisfaction. Government next refers to the Hindu 
religious revival and the cow-protection movement, and seems to regard them to 
be at the root of the mischief. We fail to understand wherein Government 
has discovered the alleged Hindu revival. If religious revival means renewal 
in religion after indifference and a period of decline, we do not see any signs of 
such religious awakening in the Hindu nation. On the contrary, indifference, 
neglect and decay of the old religion are clearly traceable in the life of the 
Hindu. Our professors and teachers in schools and colleges are lamenting over 
the visible decay of religious feeling and the want in our young men of a definite 
plan of life, based on ani guided by a faith in a sustaining creed. Even among 
the orthodox people there are not visible any indications of a religious awaken- 
ing which the Government speaks of. Lastly, Government attributes the riots 
to cow-protection movement. In this part of the country it is an extremely 
feeble movement. Whatever may be the case in the provinces named in 
the despatch, here there are no associations, no organizations, no collections of 
subscriptions worth mentioning ; nor have any ascetic preachers visited us with 
the exception of one Swami who came here 9 or 10 years ago, and who subsequently 
was reported to be dead. If the cow-protection movement is a cause of these 
riots, how happens it that in most of the riots the Muhammadans are the 
aggressors. Government seems to have felt the difficulty of answering 
this question; they, therefore, took the precaution to point out that in 
some riots the Hindus were the aggressors. ‘That in no riot were the 
Hindus the aggressors, is our firm convietion, and Government can make 
them appear so by a stretch of meaning of words not warranted by facts. 
We take one case. In a town in northern India a Muhammadan took 
a cow through the public street with the ostensible purpose of slaughtering it. 
A certain number of Hindus in the locality tried to rescue the cow and then 
the riot became general. Was not the Muhammadan who led the cow 
the real aggressor in that case? Such are invariably the origins of riots where 
though technically the Hindus are the aggressors, the real aggressiveness is on 
the part of the Muhammadans. Hindus in all riots have only retaliated when 
unprovoked attacks were made upon them, If the alleged religious revival 
the cow-protection movement have been so potent for mischief as Govern ment 
endeavours to make out, the Hindus would have been the first to begin most 
of the riots. We have therefore little hesitation in saying that, in short, the 
whole despatch is full of false suggestions, trivial causes magnified into 
important ones, and unwarrantable assumptions, based on ignorance, prejudice 
and misguided sympathies. We characterised the despatch as being guilty. of 
supressio veri. We say so deliberately, for Government has omitted to mention 
the most potent of all causes that have given rise to frequent riots in recent year 
The Congress movement which is the legitimate and logical outcome of the pol 
training we have received is to the Conservative Anglo-Indians an eye-sore, fo 
they see in its success a positive encroachment on the privileges and rights, the 
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sweets of office and the means of gratification of imperial extincts, which are now 
exclusively their property. Since the inauguration of that movement, therefore, 
it has been the earnest study of many Anglo-Indians how they might raise an 
effective bar to its success and they saw such a barin the old method of 
Government, namely to divide and rule. They argued in their heart of hearts 
that if they succeeded in creating a breach in India and raised the cry of: 
a protection of the minority the success of the Hindu political movement 
was doomed. They not only actively sympathised with the Muhammadans but 
it is suspected that they directly and indirectly have set them against the 
Hindus. Whatever the fact may be, it is cl-ar that an impression has been 
created among the Muhammadan community that the sympathies of the rulers 
of the country are on their side. Such an impression is enough to rouse all the 

‘ons incident to a stern religious fanaticism for which the Muhammadans 
are historically and proverbially famous. This is the real cause of the fre- 
quency of the riots in recent years, and it is the obvious interest of Government 
to omit all mention of it in a State despatch, which is only intended to satisf 
distant officials. But the general public have eyes to see the truth and courage 
to fearlessly make it public. [The Kesari (49) of the 22nd May expresses 
similar sentiments. | 


13. The Dnydn Prakdsh (13) of the 24th May, in its English columns, 
writes :—Of all funny things that the Government of India has ever given us, 
we are sure the funniest is this series of the so-called general causes of the 
frequency of Hindu-Muhsmmadan riots. What does the Government of India 
mean by telling the English people, that the first and the foremost cause of the. 
frequency of these riots is the enhancement of the facilities of communica- 
tion? We are certainly willingjto admit that the increase in the facilities with 
which news can now be transferred from place to place has something to do 
with the frequency of these riots. The people of this or that community are 
apt to catch the epidemic sometimes, but then this neither accounts for the 
origin of the riots, nor do we feel that it is an adequate reason to explain awa 
the greater frequency of the riots under British rule than under the Mogal 
rule in olden times. Besides, this enhancement in the facilities of communica- 
tion is certainly not peculiar to Jndia alone; if this simple thing were to be 
held as the prime cause of the frequency of riots in India, Europe must be 
supposed to be liable to suffer from such riots far more frequently, because 
facilities for the interchange of news have almost reached their utmost limit 
there. Our Government are generally very fond of making mountains 
out of molehills, and the importance which they have tried to attach to this. 
increase ot the facilities of communication between the different parts of India is a 
good illustration of the truth of this remark of ours. But as we are not inclined 
to give much weight to this alleged reason of the frequency of the riots, we 
shall leave it alone and go to the next reason. In our opinion the second 
reason that the Government of India puts forth with regard to the origin and 
frequency of the riots is, though couched in language the most mild, is calculated 
to suggest many ill things about us Hindus. The Hindus preponderate in 
number, and are forward in the race of life; they occupy almost the whole field 
of public service, and also of the several professions ; and that they monopolise 
all the political movements, giving them their own complexion. What does the 
Government of India mean by saying all this? Does it not indirectly suggest 
that the educated Hindus are the cause of these riots? That they excluded the 
Muhammadans from public and private employments? Facts are here deli- 
berately distorted. Attempt has been made here to show that educated Hindus, 
instead of trying to check the increasing bitterness of religious fanaticism, 
Increase it. This suggestion is certainly most completely at variance with our 
every day experience. The educated classes amongst the Hindus as well as 
amongst the Muhammadans have ever strained every nerve of theirs to arrest 
the growth of foolish bi gotedness and awaken feelings of amity in the hearts 
of the masses of both the communities. Education has done ‘this and nothing 
— _ We are aware that Government have in this same letter acknowledge. 
2. indebtedness to the leaders of both the communities in checking the tide 
: N fanaticism. But then those remarks are quite incidentally made, 

1 8 far the greatest stress is laid upon the second reason which we have 
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mentioned above. The natural result of this is that the general impression that is 
left on the mind after a perusal of the letter tends towards making one feel that 
educated Hindus and their political movements were more responsible for the 
frequency of these riots. This is simply mischievous—to say the least. The 
third reason is of course the one that is proclaimed from the housetops ever 
since the initiation of the cow-protection movement. We do not mean to 
say that the proceedings of some of the agents of this movement are quite 
as innocent as the movement generally is. We can very well understand 
how the enthusiasm of some of the fanatic agents must sometimes give rise to 
uncanny results, but such agents are in our opinion very rare. The cow. 
rotection movement is no doubt widely spread throughout the country, but 
it has worked its way quite innocently hitherto; and we do not sce wh 

Government should hold that as a movement mainly responsible for the 
frequency of these riots. Thus the three reasons that the Government of 
India have put forth, we have tried to show to be quite futile. If the 
Government do really want to find out the real source of all these riots, they 
must seek elsewhere. We may suggest, however, that the Government will not 
have to go very far in quest of that. Let them see that the conduct of 
their officers is really impartial—that they do not show greater favour to the 
Muhammadans. There we think is the fountain source of all existing evils. 
[The Rijyabhalkta (144), the Gujardt Mitra (102), the Kalpataru (46), the 
Vrittasdr (97) and the Vumb,i Vaibhav (58) of the week also disbelieve the 
causes assigned to the riots by the Government of India for similar reasons. | 


14. With reference to the despatch from the Government of India to the 
Secretary of State for India on the Hindu-Muhammadan riots at Prabhas Patan, 
Bombay, Rangoon, and other parts of India, the Native Opinion (17), in its 
issue of the 24th May, observes :—Such a mischievouslf tale-telling despatch 
was never addressed before to the Home authorities. The document states that 
it is not surprizing that riots should occur in India, and at the same time gives 
reasons why there were no riots before, and why they do not occur in Native 
States: it attributes these frequent disturbances to telegraph, railways, post 
and newspapers. The writer of this despatch should have mentioned at the 
same time that besides these causes, the P. & O. Company’s steamers carrying 
on frequent communication between Europe and India, the monetary conference 
held at the Mansion House, Lord Rosebury’s address on the Irish question and 
the eclipses of the sun and moon also contributed to these riots. In a word, 
the true causes of these disturbances have not been mentioned in the despatch. 
The facts that would throw the blame of these riots on Government or the 
Government servants have also been adroitly omitted in the Bombay Govern- 
ment’s despatch as well as t e despatch of the Government of India. The 
Bombay Government attaches no importance ‘whatever to the cow-protection 
movement as being the cause of these riots; while the Government of India 
believes that this movement is the sole cause. Both despatches are, however, 
distinguished for specious pleading. The despatch of the Bombay Government 
advocates the cause of the police, while that of the Government of India pleads‘ 
the cause of the Muhammadans: the former has discharged the duty elegantly, 
but the Iatter has commenced advocacy of one party, but produced evidence for 
the opposition. The despatch of the Supreme Government commences with 
the statement that the Hindus were aggressors, but soon afterwards admits that 
in three out of the four disturbances the Muhammadans commenced the riot, 
and in the fourth much blame could not be laid at their doors. 


15. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 20th May, writes: We readily 
3% eee Ge admit the value of courtesy in avoiding friction, and 
confidential civenlar isse We also approve of the suggestion that where nothing 
by the Bombay Government essential is involved, it is foolish to insist upon ones 
directing their executive ofi- right so as to displease one’s neighbours. But the 
cers to stop music before * question still remains, what is essential and what is 
ee hl png or non-essential. The Government of Bombay appear 
Se ae to think that music is not the essential of a procession; 
and our contemporary of the Dnydnodayd is perhaps inclined to take the same 
yiew, but the majority of the Hindus think otherwise, and it is no use preaching 
to them tha‘ such and such a thing cannot be regarded as an essential part of 4 
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rocession. Then again, if music is such a trifling matter, why should not the 

Government, on the principle of courtesy, ask the Muhammadans to allow it 
to pass by their mosque, at all times, the hours of prayers excepted, as decided 
by the Madras High Court? Courtesy, as a social virtue, cannot be one-sided : 
and the Government of Lord Harris is laying down a dangerous precedent by 
ordering by a confidential circular that as a matter of courtesy, if not of right, 
the executive officers should stop music before all mosques. We do not know 
if our contemporary’s attention has been drawn to this circular; but if it is, 
we should be glad to know how the saying of Christ “do unto others what 
ye would that men should do unto you” is carried out by this confidential 
circular of the Bombay Government. Lord Harris, or rather his Government, 
is here plainly and unequivocably asking its officers to enforce courtesy on 
Hindus in order to please the Muhammadans. This, we say, is a direct 
encouragement to the Muhammadans to persist in their unreasonable demands. 
We should not have objected to any circular which imposed the same restric- 
tions on both the communities, whether as a matter of courtesy or as one of 
legal duty ; but so long as Government is not prepared to follow such a course, 
it is, in our opinion, highly objectionable to preach the Gospel of courtesy to 
the Hindu alone, simply because they are less turbulent than their Muham- 
madan brethren. Either stop music in front of all mosques and temples alike 
or assert the principle that the Queen's Road can be used by all whether with 
or without music. Such an order may not be legal, but at any rate it can be 
defended as equitable inasmuch as the same condition is imposed upon the two 
communities. But what shall we say of an order which asks the Collectors and 
the Commissioners to stop Hindu music in front of all mosques without insisting 
upon a corresponding courtesy on the part of the Muhammadans? There is an- 
other and still more vital objection to such acourse. The Government is not only 
setting aside, by such circulars, the decisions of the highest tribunals in the 
land, but is actually teaching its subordinate officers to rebel against law and set 
at naught the judicial decisions of the High Courts in India. If the Muham- 
madans desire to be courteously treated, they must do unto others what they 
would that men should do unto them. This is the only means of enforcing 
courtesy, and we feel sure that the Hindus would be the last persons not to 
accept such a friendly offer. It is our firm belief that the Government, much 
less the executive Government, cannot authoritatively interfere in these matters 
with any advantage to itself or to its subjects. Its only remedy is to adhere to 
law and to declare that it will strictly enforce law, not courtesy, irrespective of 
all considerations of race and creed. As we mean to review this confidential 
circular in an early issue, we do not wish to say anything more to-day. We 
cannot, however, conclude this short note without again drawing the attention 
of our contemporaries to the confidential Government circular wherein Lord 
Harris in Council advises the executive authorities in the districts to enforce 
the rules of courtesy on all the Hindus and Hindus alone. The resolution is so 
absurd that we should not have believed in its circulation by the Government’ 
had it not been for the reliable information that we have about its contents. 
With this resolution before us, it would be difficult to acquit Lord Harris’ 

vernment of encouraging the Muhammadans to persist in not yielding to the 
decision of the Judicial courts. It may be that the Government is badly advised 
or has mistaken views on the exact nature of the rights guaranteed equally to all 
the subjects of Her Majesty. But whatever the cause the consequences are 
sure to be mischievous, and it is against such consequences that we intended to 
raise Our voice in time. If Lord Harris’ Government or our contemporary the 

nydnodayd is not satisfied with our performance, we cannot help. 


16. The Native Opinion (17) of the 20th May, in its English columns, 
Writes :—Courtesy has been, it is said, made the measure of justice, so that 
Whenever a party may refuse to listen either to law or custom, courtesy to the 
dient may decide the question. We are afraid the statement is not correct; 

ut if true, the principle of courtesy will be productive of mischief only. We 


are afraid Government appears to rush on a measure calculated to perpetuate 
de ifferences only. The information has spread broadeast and a public 

nial therefore seems necessary. If a policy of courtesy has been adopted as the 
Principal line of action, then we reprobate the measure; and say Government 
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has committed a mistake. From the Bombay Government’s letter to the 
Secretary of State, recently published, the official attitude, whatever the reasons, 
seems to favour our Moslem friends—a circumstance that detracts from the 
declared Government intentions of neutrality which is the very basis of British 
constitution in India. 3 


17. A correspondent, writing from Belgaum to the Mahrdtta (4), in its 
: issue of the 20th May, says :—Bureaucracy has, ag 
nne elsewhere in India, become rampant in this District. 
2 alleged prohibition of tom Natives are looked upon as so much straw and, with 
m aud other Native music 2 , a 
at Belgaum after 9-30 f. u. impunity, insulted any way and to any extent. It is 
by the Police Superintendent well-known that tom tom and Native music form an 
of the District. essential part of marriage and other festivities amo 
: Natives. Both Muhammadans and Hindus cannot do 
without it, though Hindus require it on more occasions than one during those 
festivals. In several other religious ceremonies and processions of the Hindus 
and Muhammadans as well it is an indispensable thing. Such being the case, 
the Police Superintendent of Belgaum has strictly prohibited tom tom and 
Native music in the town after 9-30 P. M., on the * that such tom tom with 
music is said to be a disturbance of sleep caused to European gentlemen and 
ladies, who live in the camp and the fort. The ground, on the face of it, is 
ludicrous and preposterous. The prohibition has caused much discontent and 
discomfort among the Natives. In my opinion, it is a direct insult to the Natives 
and an illegal interference with their customary and religious rights. The 
Police authorities in India must learn to respect the native customs and sensibi- 
lities more than the fanciful luxuries of the Europeans. Might is right” is a 
truism. The Belgaum railway station, which is much noisy at night, is quite 
close to the camp, and still the poor, helpless Superintendent does nothing to 
stop the railway buzz. If the prohibition is not soon withdrawn, the people of 
Belgaum ought strongly to protest against it in a humble memorial to Govern- 
ment. It must be said here that such prohibition was never heard of before, 
The Europeans of the present day seem to have grown more sensitive. 


Remarks in connection with 


18. The Adm Dhenu (135), in its issue for January and February, received 
this week, observes:—The praiseworthy circular 
me of the circular issued by the Bengal Government in connection with 


issucd by the Bengal Go- 
vernment in connection with 
the slaughter of cows. 


the slaughter of cows shows that His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor is somewhat in touch with the 
feelings of the Hindus in regard to this matter. The 
circular while warning others against wounding the religious susceptibilities of 
Hindus in the slaughter of cows gives no such warning to the latter, from which 
it is apparent that the cow-protection movement is unobjectionable. This is 
really a matter for congratulation. We have repeatedly said that the principal 
object of the movement is to promote agriculture and not to offend the religion 
of others nor to excite the religious frenzy of the ignorant Hindu masses, 4 
statement which no one has yet been able to contradict with proofs. 


19. The same newspaper observes :—The address delivered by Mr. Beck, 
Professor of the Muhammadan College, Aligarh, on 
‘Remarks on the address the 30th December 1893, in connection with the cow- 
delivered by Mr. Beck, Pro- protection movement, shows that he does not favour 
fessor of the Muhammadan the policy of conciliation, and that he dislikes the 
College, Aligarh, on the cow- praiseworthy attempts in that direction made by re- 
Se spectable Hindus and Muhammadans, and wishes to 
excite the Muhammadans against the Hindus. 
conduct of his is to be regretted. In his opinion the cow-protection movement 
gives cause to the Muhammadans for excitement ; but he has in his speech tried 
to excite both the Hindus and Muhammadans. He has organised the Muham- 
madan Anglo-Indian Association of Upper India. In advising the Muham- 
madans and Anglo-Indians to unite together against the Hindus he has shown 
false sympathy for the Muhammadans, byt we trust the Muhammadans 
attach little importance to his advice. The cow-protection movement, it is well 
known, welcomes without distinction all persons Whether Hindus, Pärsis, Muham- 
madans, Christians or members of other communities who sympathise with “Ib 


1? 


As an instance in point it may be mentioned that some of the recipients of prizes 


at the fifth annual celebration of the Bombay Cow-protection Society, in April 


1893, for the special care of cows were Muhammadans. The Society is held 


in high esteem by the public. 


20. The Kaiser-e-Hind (103) of the 20th May, in its English columns, 
_ writes :—Lord Harris’ speech on the occasion of the 
His Excellency Lord Harris opening ceremony of the Hindu Gymkhana, on which 
at the Hindu Gymihéna in ve congratulat Hindu friend t onl 
3 gratulate our Hindu friends, was not only a 
happy one, but full of common sense and practical 
suggestions. Perhaps, no other person in the city has greater claims to speak 
with authority on physical education than His Lordship. His suggestion to the 
Gymkhana promoters to engage the services of a professional bowler was a most 
proper one to make, and we trust they will lose no time in acting upon it. Our 
Pérsi cricketers were long since advised to get themselves better trained in 
bowling, in which they are admitted on all hands to be still deficient. We are 
not aware that they have hitherto done anything of the kind. We should not 
be surprised if their younger rivals in the field steal a march over them and 
outstrip them in the race sooner or later. Lord Harris also gave good sound 
advice as to physical tests in our scholastic curriculum. It seems it is not so 
easy as is supposed to prescribe such tests even in a country so advanced as 
England—the home par excellence of physical education. 4 fortiors such 
tests in a country so backward as India in manly and physical exercise are 
out of the question. This authoritative opinion should satisfy those zealous 
reformers, who have been crying hoarse on the subject for some weeks past. 
We really wish Lord Harris’ speeches on matters of his administration were as 
practical and sound as his speech at the opening of the Hindu Gymkhäna. 


The practicality and soundness owed their origin to intimate knowledge and 


close experience in matters of physical education. The deplorable want of a 


similar knowledge and experience in matters administrative, is, in our opinion, 
the principal reason why His Lordship’s utterances on those topics fail to 
command popular conviction—we mean the conviction of the well-informed. 


and critical section of the public. The second reason of the failure may be 
fairly ascribed to His Lordship’s extreme reluctance to derive any knowledge from 
outside the bureaucracy surrounding him—bureaucracy notorious in almost every 


province of the empire for its dead antipathy to the masses and its overweening | 


conceit of itself. Let us trust, it may be our good fortune to form a better opinion 


of His Lordship’s administration, before he lays down the reins of his office ten 
months hence. 


21. The Muhrdtia (4), in its issue of the 20th May, writes :—The remarks. 


of the Pioneer regarding the Bareilly murder case 


Remarks on the verdict deserve to be carefully studied both by the European 
Juries and Government. We have had two Europeans 
accused of murdering recently hanged in this Presidency for taking the lives 
Natives. of their European officers, but so far as we know there 
is no instance, where a European is hanged for murder- 
ing a Native. In our own presidency, we know how Mr. Fagan has been let 
off, though according to the Indian Penal Code, he was clearly guilty of taking 
the life of a Native woman. A man may not deliberately commit a murder; 


generally given by European 
juries when Europeans are 


but where an attack upon an individual results in the death of the latter, 
it is Impossible to uppose that the death is not due even to the rashness or the 
negligence of the assailant in 99 out of 100 cases. The Indian Penal Code 


provides for three kinds of man-killing : murder, culpable homicide not amount- 
ing to murder, and causing death by any rash or negligent act, and if Fagans 
and Raffeys do not come under any one of these categories, the law requires to be 
at once amended unless the Government wishes to encourage recklessness . 
ee European officers and soldiers, and thereby seriously weaken the confi- 
nce of the Natives in the administration of justice under British rule. 
F — a settled principle of law that negligence or rashness which results in 
the 18 culpable, and Section 304A was inserted in the Indian Penal Code with 
. pte rd object of carrying out this principle. But the European juries are 
thie y setting it at naught, and if the legislature does not see its way to prevent 
vuls gross abuse of power and privilege, it is sure to be attributed by the Natives 
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to the unwillingness of Government to mete out equal justice to all wher 
Europeans are concerned. Already such an impression has been created, hut 
there is yet time to remove it, and we have made these remarks in. the hope that 
an honourable member of the Supreme Legislative Council will take the first 
opportunity to press this point upon the attention of the legislature. There 
cannot be two opinions on the point that it is a disgrace to a civilized Govern- 
ment to allow such a state of things to go on with impunity for any length of 
time. 


22. The same newspaper writes: — The evils of the Consent Act are being 


gradually realised in all Presidencies. Of the cases 
that were tried under the Act, there are very few in 
which no allegation of fraud was made, and even in 
cases where the accused were convicted, the evidence fully exhibited on its face 
the marks of some designing hand. These cases are by themselves a sufficient 
commentary on the effects of the Act; and the Dacca case shows that the 
Muhammadans are as much liable to be dragged into Court as the Hindus under 
its operation. Under these circumstances the only educative effect, of which so 
much was made at the time of its passing, the Act can produce, is to teach 
people how, to take revenge upon others by using the courts of law for the 


purpose. | 


23. The Rdjyabhaktd (144), in its issue of the 22nd May, observes :—An 
officer at Benares is said to have issued a notification to 
Disapproval of an order the effect that all Hindu corpses in that city should be 
mad to have been.issoed byen cremated. Ihis has created a great sensation among 
officer at Benares for the the Hind eth , D 1 
disposal of Hindu corpses. e Hindus of that city, which, it is feared, may lead to 
serious consequences. Corpses of well-to-do Hindus are 
crematad, those of Sanyäsis or religious anchorites are buried, and those of 
rsons. suffering from leprosy and other foul diseases are thrown into: water. 
he Hindus at Benares generally dispose of the dead: by throwing: them into 
the es after cremating them a little. The corpses of Sanydsis. however 
must and are buried, and it would be interference with religion to insist upon 
their disposal otherwise. The Anglo-Indian officers ignorant of the manners 
and customs of the Natives issue strange notifications interfering with their 
religious rites and causing them trouble. The notification ought to be cancelled 


224. The Hindi Punch (127), in its issue of the 20th May, gives a cartoon en- 
ome titled “ Bludgeon kept ready,“ in which the Civic Father 
Paw proposed increase in the is represented as sitting on a chest Bombay Municipal 
mbay Police and the local ＋ : ; 
— OO freasury—and His Excellency Lord Harris. standing 
* opposite to him holding in his right hand a club 
Bludgeon Clause — and in his left a key Power - which is intended for opening the 
lock on the chest cost of the proposed Police increase. The letter press runs as 
under :—Civic ſather.— No, | won't do your bidding, sir, and will take nothing 
ont of my cash-box. A-rr-s.—You won't? Well, I know to make you. The 
Editor gives the following explanation of the cartoon:—The proposed new 
increase in the Bombay Police force is a foregone conclusion, and the protest of 
the Corporation will be of no avail, the Government having the power and 
authority to enforce payment of the cost of its maintenance. Newspuper.: 


25. A correspondent writing to the Phenix (5), in its issue of the 19th 
Gr the veovle of May, Sends for publication the following grievances of 
a R people of Sind with a view to bring them to the 
* notice of the British Congress Committee through à 
friend of Sir W. Wedderburn at Karachi who is said to be in communication 
with Sir W. Wedderburn on such matters :—(1) How does it happen that in Sind 
the post of Sindhi Translator to Government, whether it falls vacant temporarily 
or permanently, is always conferred on the European Assistant to the Commis 
sioner in Sind—the Assistant Commissioner for the time being—without regard 
his capacity and qualifications for the task, and without regard to. the question 
whether he possesses much knowledge of the Sindhi language or not? What are 
the.emoluments of this office? Is it a sinecure? Does the recepient of the 
emolaments merely sign translations made by his Native Assistants? In who 
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oung Civilian of European descent who for the time being may act as 
Assistant or Private Secretary to the Commissioner in Sind? Is it not the 
ease that this state of things has gone on in Sind upwards of 15 years, and is 
it not the case that at least 15 years before the appointment in question was in- 
variably held by the Judge (for the time being) of the Karachi Small Causes 
Court, who received the emoluments of the office (I use this expression 
advisedly) merely for signing translations made by the late Munshi, Ovobora 
Thamadas? Is it the case that during the last 25 years, notwithstanding the 
progresss of education in Sind, no competent Native has been found for 
appointment as Sindhi Translator to Government? (2) Why was no Native 
ader appointed to the acting post of Government Pleader and Public Prose- 
eutor for Karachi «n the departure of Mr. Constable on leave? What claim has 
Mr. Crouch to this post; what is his standing in the profession ; why was he 
preferred to all Natives in the whole Bombay Presidency; is not the post of Gov- 
ernment Pleader and Public Prosecutor at Kardchi, the only Government 
pleadership to which European Barristers and Solicitors have from time to time 
been appointed? (3) Who is Mr. Clarkson? What post in the Forest Department 
does he hold; wlio has sanctioned this appointment? Who has called for the 
tune, and who pays the piper? When will this appointment be abolished, if at 
all? If never, why not? If it is to be abolished, by whom will it be abolished? 
(4) Why did Mr. Baptista, Divisional Forest Officer in Sind, resign the service ? 
What has he got to say about the working of Mr. Hexton’s Department, and 
what has Mr. Hexton got to say about Mr. Baptista’s efficiency? (5) Is there a 
High Court for the Province of Sind? If not, why should there not be one? 
If there is, who are the Judges, or is there only one Judge? What judicial 
work does he do? Is he efficient and satisfactory? What is the state of his 
health? What reports has he made to Government about his work? What 
are the reports of Mr. James about Mr. Macpherson’s work? In what essential 
rticulars does public opinion in Sind differ from the opinions of Mr. Mac- 
pherson and Mr. James as to the working of the present Sadar Court? Why 
should not the reports in question be published and criticism invited on thom ? 
Why are not the annual reports of judicial administration in Sind sent to the 
local press? When is Mr. Macpherson expected to retire from the service? 


26. A correspondent of the Duydn Prukdsh (13) of the 21st May after 
regretting that the land assessment of the Mulshi 

The wretched condition of Petha of the Poona District should have been raised in. 
| y+ ay od „ Leer July last, under the revision survey settlement, and 
revision survey settlement, when the rayats of some villages of the Petha protested. 
against the increment, they were told to give up the 

lands, if they were unwilling to pay the increased assessment, exhorts the Mävaläs 
or people of Mdval as follows: — What a sad condition you the descend:nts of the 
glorious Mävalas who helped materially in the formation and extension of the 
_ Mardtha Empire, have been reduced to! What has made you so poor and impotent 
as to have arrived at the shameful condition of being trodden by ordinary persons? 
Is it no wonder that the highly-paid European officers should make the assertion 
and the Bombay Gazette should support it that the Mävaläs are prospering when 
they are ever labouring hard in sun and rain, for being able to pay the exorbitant 
land-tax and the debts raised by them from the Savkars, when they only possess 
the worthless Nägli corn enough to maintain them during eight months cf the year, 
and their only garment is a coarse woollen cloth, when they piteously pray to the 
Savkärs to give them small loans for maintaining them durin g the remaining four 
months, when they carry on their heads fagots, each worth about four or six 
annas, or some Karvand fruit to the market at Poona, which is twenty-four miles 
from their villages and spend two days over the job, and when they are honest 
and sincere, but are suffering from abject poverty and are reduced to skeletons ? 
Poor Mévalést In 1888-89, 283 notices had to be issued for arrears of land-tax, 
in regard to 39 villages ; in 1889-90, 477 notices, in regard to 38 villages; and in 
1890-91, 472 notices, in regard to 472 villages, and hence Government says that 
s burden of the land-tax falls lightly ou the farmers! Is this the reward the 
peor loyal Mävaläs are to receive? There are eighty villages in the Mulshi Petha, 
and only a few. people of them are well-to-do. There cannot be a more wretched 


gift is the a pointment? Does it always form an accretion. to the salary of any 
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tract of land than this. If the rains hold off for about a fortnight, the people 
are considerably alarmed, and if the Petha is visited any year by a draught, 
immediate fears arise about the tract being depopulated. Government as well 
as the people of all conditions ought to strive hard to improve the wretched 
condition of the people of this tract of land. 


27. The Gujard (101) of the 20th May, in its English columns, 
writes:—The poor traders in country tobacco are 
Grievances of traders in still suffering. This time their dissatisfaction has 
> pce — manifested itself in a demonstration at Halai Lawäna 
passed by them at a — Mahäjan Vadi. About 500 licensed vendors As- 
meeting. sembled in a meeting specially convened for the 
purpose under the presidency of Mr. Ahmed Sale 
Mahomed to ventilate their grievances. We understand thateven women took 
part in the proceedings. The meeting passed two resolutions, and from the 
first resolution. it appears that the immediate cause of this organised 
demonstration was the attempt now being made to induce some of the signa- 
tories to disavow the petition,“ which was addressed to Government in November 
last, and “ withdraw their signatures by means of official pressure put upon 
poor tobacco traders, who are powerless to resist it.“ At the meeting no 
officers were specified, who were concerned in the alleged official inquisition.” 
The reasons for this silence can be better appreciated by the poor traders 
themselves than by the outside public. The “ official inquisition’? complained of 
at the meeting is indeed a strange development to which the president was 
asked to invite the attention of the Governor in Council. That the tobacco 
traders were in earnest is proved by the fact that on Wednesday all of them 
closed their shops with a view to attend the meeting, and at once telegraphed to 
His Excellency their respectful protest against the use of official pressure, and 
also their prayer for immediate relief. We trust Lord Harris’ Government will 
seize an early opportunity to inquire into their grievances and meet their wishes 
in a ‘sympathetic spirit. 
28. The same newspaper writes:—In Mr. Sinclair, the present Collector 
chin ee of Thana, who contemplates retiring next July, the 
r Bombay administration will lose an officer who has 
been known for his exceptional strength and integrity 
of character. Not that he was more sympathetic towards the people than the 
general run of Civilian officers, nor can it be said that he was as communicative 
to his subordinates as some other District officers are, but be succeeded in 
inspiring the districts where he served with a feeling of awe and infusing a 
spirit of wholesale discipline in his subordinates, whether European or Native. 
He was a terror to corrupt and dishonest men in service, and he dealt with 
them with well-merited severity. He felt considerable sympathy with the 
Muhammadans for their backward candition, but when an emergency arose, 
he knew, how to act firmly and decisively. It was by his commendable 
promptitude that riots at Bhiwndi and Kalyän were averted after the dis- 
turbances in Bombay. With a strong officer like Mr. Sinclair at the head of 
the Nasik District, the shameful riots that have for ever blackened its annals” 
would never have occurred. With a little less stiffness and rigidity, and with 
a little more sympathy and communicativeness, Mr. Sinclair would have been 
an ideal officer. But such as he was he will be missed for a long time by many 
in the Thana District. 


29. The Shri Shivdji (80), in its issue of the 20th May, says :—We ** 

lutz .. received from a reliable source an account of al 

Pigg 3 b Mahé. incident at Mahäbaleshvar which is derogatory to the 
baleshvar by Mr. M. A. position of the Oriental Translator to the Bombay 
Baig, Oriental Translator to Government. Though he is a Muhammadan, he 
the Bombay Government. — entertained a desire to bathe in the kunda or sacre 
art of the river Krishna, and disguising himself as a Hindu, he is said 

o have approached the kundu. There he was questioned about his caste and 
religion, and he replied that he was a Hindu and entered the kunda, In the 
meanwhile, some persons who knew him came there, and he was exposed by 
them: A complaint was laid before a magistrate; but the Oriental Translator 
magnanimously tendered an apology for what he had done and the apology 
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was accepted by the complainants. Ifthe above account be true, we think 
that it has terminated somewhat satisfactorily, although it would have been 
better if the incident had not occurred at all, particularly at a time when 
the relations between Hindus and Muhammadans have been strained. If 

rsons, who should try to reconcile the two communities to each other, were to 
behave in this manner, the consequences would be very serious. High and 
responsible officers of Government should keep their wilfulness under du 
restraint, and we request their superiors to compel them to do so. = 


30. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 20th May, writes: —A high Mu- 
hammadan officer is said to have gone into the Hindu temple of Krishnabdi at 
Mahbébaleshvar and evaded to answer certain questions put to him by some 
Hindu visitors to the temple, respecting his caste and religion. Whereupon a 
complaint was filed before the Mahdbaleshvar Superintendent. An apology was, 
however, tendered by the officer, who also paid Rs. 50 for the purification of 
the temple, and the complainant did not desire to take further steps. The 
Superintendent then rejected the complaint on the ground of want of jurisdic- 
tion. But, it seems, that this did not satisfy the Guravs of the temple, who 
put in another complaint before the District Magistrate of Satara, and also 
petitioned to His Excellency for redress. The Magistrate has, however, dis- 
missed the complaint and we do not know as yet how the petition to His 
Excellency has been disposed of. We think the matter ought to stop here. 
Not that we approve of the conduct of the officer in question, which if true, is 
simply silly; but it seems to us that nothing can be gained by such individual 
cases. Lord Harris’ Government may, however, well take a lesson from it as 
to the greater necessity of enforcing courtesy on the part of the Muhammadans. 
[The Kesari (49) of the 22nd and the Dnydn Prakdsh (13) of the 24th May give 
similar version of the incident and make similar remarks. | 


31. The Rdst Goftdr (145), in its issue of the 20th May, under the head- 
ing, Short and Sweet,“ disapproves of the movement 

Disapproval of theproposed set on foot by some of the friends and admirers of 
mmr sae! as a hari Mr. Acworth, Municipal Commissioner, Bombay, for 
— orm ausstower collecting funds for raising a memorial to him before 
his rumoured retirement next year, asks whether this is 

not against the standing orders of Government preventing presentation of addresses 
or raising memorials to Government servants while they are in office, and 


whether Mr. Acworth is ignorant of the movement. 


32. The Pratod (69), in its issue of the 21st May, gives from the Annual 

/ Report on the Police Administration of the Bombay 
1 1 — Presidency for 1892 a summary of the working of the 
tendert, Sdtira. Police in the Satära District, says that it is very glad 
to find the clever and strict Police Superintendent, 

Mr. Down, is praised by Mr. Candy, the District Magistrate, and also by the 
Inspector-General of Police, and observes that the Police has greatly improved, 
the number of thefts has decreased, and the people have been happy since 
the appointment of Mr. Down to this district, and that if he will but attend to 
what people say about the Police in distant tälukas of the district and minutely 
enquire into the way in which they prepare cases and trouble the people, he will 
able to make arrangements for further improving the department and 
making the people more happy. 


33. A correspondent writing to the Mahrdéta (4), in its issue of the 20th 
ae | May, says :—Mr. Charles, the present District Magis- 
4 meet age He action trate of Belgaum, has created much dissatisfaction 
— 1 to bn, among the people of the district by his indisoreet 
matter of granting and re. ction in the matter of granting and renewing licenses 
Aung licenses under the under the Indian Ar s Act. In a majority of cases, 
rms Act. arms are possessed for protection of property and per- 
th | son; but in the licenses renewed about the close of 
e last year, the purpose for possessing arms has been, it is said, invariably 
mentioned to be display. There are, it is said, numerous instances of licenses 
ing refused or licenses previously granted being cancelled. The former 
con 3446 
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District Magistrate, Mr. Fairlie Muir, was à highly experienced and discreet 
6fficer. He was in touch with the Natives, took much interest in their welfare, 
so far as it was consistent with Government interests. and was a wise 

sympathetic ruler of the district. He was not a hater of Natives. The only 
thing that can justly be said against him was that he was not a Shikari, and 
did not think that the granting of licenses affected the preservation of game for 
the Europeans. The refusal and cancellation of licenses, if true, cannot be 
traced to any other motive than the mean selfish monopoly of game for the 
members of the supposed celestial race. The Arms Act is itself a stigma on the 
British administration in India and the indiscreet working of the Act from 


such motives makes it the more felt. 


34. The Gejardt Darpan (100), in its issue of the 24th May, observes :— 


| The list of Honorary Magistrates at Surat recently 
| * che 22 published in the Gov-rnment Gazette shows that Gov. 
st — 1 ovary mags, ernment think very lightly of the responsible duties 
of these officers and sometimes appoint inexperienced 
men on the mere recommendation of the District Collector, These inexperienced 
Magistrates sometimes dispose of Municipal cases in a way far from satisfactory. 
Government ought only to appoint gentlemen conversant with law. 


35. The Jdm-e-Jamshed (131), in its issue of the 26th May, says :— 


In the Apothecary branch of the medical service of 


_ Alleged invidious distinc- Government Christians are admitted, the non-Christ- 
tion between the Apothecary 


ians being excluded from it. Christian youths are 
aga istant Zurgeon ger. examined in some standard of middle class education 
and the successful candidates are admitted into the 
Apothecary line for receiving a medical education. While these youths are 
under tuition, they are given a small salary for their maintenance, and on success- 
fully passing an examination after a three years’ course are admitted into the Apo- 
thecary service which draws, on completion of a service of twenty-five to thirty 
years, a monthly salary of Rs. 650. The Indian Medical Record states that the 
scheme submitted by the Government of India for altering the designation of 
Apothecaries to Assistant Surgeons and calling them according to length of 
service Honorary Lieutenant Surgeons, Surgeon Captains and Surgeon Majors, 
has been sanctioned by the Secretary of State for India. Now take the 
service of Assistant Surgeons in which there are mostly non-Christians. 


-These are required to pass the matriculation examination and then to jom 


the Grant Medical College, in which they have to prosecute a hard medi- 
cal course of five years. After these youths secure the University diploma 
of L.M. and S., a few of those who have secured a large number of marks 
are admitted into Government service with the rank of Assistant Surgeons, 
which they hold till the completion of their service. At the commencement 
of their service these youths are paid Rs. 100 per month, and after approved 
service of thirty years receive from Rs. 300 to 350 per month. Thus an invidi- 
ous distinction is made between the two services, which cannot, however, be 
attributed to fair or dark skins as there are among the Apothecaries a large 
number of Native Christians. Against this injustice the Native Medical Service 
ought to submit a protest to Government. It was reported a shortwhile age 
that the Bombay Medical Union intended to protest against this injustice and was 
preparing for doing so, and the present time is very opportune to do it. There are 
no good grounds to observe the existing invidious distinction between the two 
services. Considering the progress made by education in India youths desirous 
of joining the Apothecary line ought to be required to pass an examination in 4 
higher course than some standard of middle class education. It seems but meet 
that the Apothecary line should be abolished, and all youths who have obtained 
a University Medical diploma after passing the matriculation examination, 
should, without distinction of race or creed, be subjected to another examination for 
‘admission into Government Medical Service, and the successful can didates 
should, be admitted in a number according to the needs of the service. The 
pay of these new employés should commence with Rs. 150 or 200, rising 


according to length of approved service to Rs. 650, as has been arranged at 
present in the case of the apothecaries. 1 
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36. A correspondent of the Taiser-e-Hind (108), in its issue of the 20tli 
May, observes :—The uninfluential of the China silk 
merchants have been put to great inconvenience at the 
silk —— * 1 e Customs House, Bombay, since the reimposition of 
— of 2 the import duties, as they are required to open their 
8 cases, and show their contents to the appraisers, in order 
that the duty payable thereon may be assessed. This puts the merchants to the 
expense of engaging hands to look after their goods lying exposed at the Cus- 
toms House. When all the goods have been examined, the merchants have 
to take away a portion of them in bundles, as the goods could not be packed 
up 80 well as before. Merchants who have influence with the Customs authori- 
ties get delivery of their goods without much trouble, and, it is said, by paying 
sometimes less duty. They can therefore sell their goods at a cheaper price than 
the former. The present inconvenience can be avoided, if the duty be levied 
on weight as is done in China. The weight of goods is entered in the manifests 
prepared at Chinese ports. If the Collector of Customs were to adopt this course, 
there would be a reduction in the cost of appraisement, and the merchants would 
get their goods expeditiously, 


Part II. Education. 


37. With reference the 2 of the 2 at 2 regarding 
the proposed appointment of Dr. N. F. Surveyor, as 
of Ir Pharmacologist i the Grant Medical College, and the 
macological chair in the proposed deputation by His Highness the Divan of 
Grant Medical College, Bom- Pälanpur of Dr. Surveyor to Europe to study Bacte- 
bay. riology, the Bombay Samdchédr (111), in its issue of the 
28rd May, observes :—If, as stated by the Government of India, the Principal of 
the Grant Medical College and the Surgeon General to the Government of 
Bombay have expressed opinions that in the climate of Bombay, a Pharmacolo- 
gist would labour under great disadvantages as compared with a similar investi- 
gator in Europe, and that results obtained in Bombay would be less definite and 
reliable than experiments conducted in a cooler climate, what use did the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay make of these opinions? If it gave any weight to these 
opinions, it ought to have made further inquiries on the subject and to have 
arrived at a definite opinion before taking further steps. This, however, the 
Government of Bombay does not appear tohave done. His Excellency Lord 
Harris’ administration must, therefore, thank itself for the unfavourable decision 
of the Government of India. The latter Government does not also seem to have 
proceeded on a sound basis. Two years ago a Pharmacological Laboratory was 
with the sanction of the Government of India opened in Bombay, and Dr. 
Bahddurji worked in it all along, and the Supreme Government’s sanction was 
readily given. It is highly desirable, therefore, to know the nature of the new 
experience that has led the medical advisers of the Bombay Government and 
those of the Government of India to entertain opinions quite the contrary to 
those expressed by them previously. 


38. The Native Opinion (17 ) of the 24th May, in its English columns, 
writes :—Qne fails to know whether to grieve over or to confess toa feeling of 
pleasure at the refusal of the Supreme Government to reconstitute the pharma- 
cological chair. At any rate the local Government should have seen that under 
the present vigorous enforcement of economy, their proposal of the renovation of 
the said chair stood no better chance of success, and that the acceptance either of 
the Baroda grant or that of Mr. Framji Dinsha Petit, under the circumstances, 
was a better mode of answering the popular necessities. In a long resolution 
just issued from the Bombay Castle, Mr. Lee-Warner attempts to show with 
what great toil and turmoil the local authorities did provide an efficient incum- 

t for the said chair. He goes painfully into the whole history how at the 
— of a Native Chief a Parsi medical gentleman was deputed to England to fit 
Jimself for bacteriology and pharmacology ; how zealously Dr. Surveyor applied 
— lf to the subjects appointed; what the real wants of the laboratory were, 
: how they might be removed, and so forth. Perhaps the local Government 

ere rather too eonfident that despite all present pecuniary tightness their 


. Alleged inconveuience of 
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proposal would be given due consideration ; but it now transpires that the exist. 
ing orders for economy are inexorable, and that proposals emanating from a 
24 Government would receive no sanction. Thus the question of the 
chair of pharmacology receives an unexpected and sorry shock, and that from a 
quarter of the support of which the local authorities seemed to be so sure. And 
while we deeply sympathise with the local Government in this matter, we are 
sorry that they should cast away a splendid opportunity for strengthening the 
Grant College as also of making the Petit Laboratory more useful than hitherto, 


89. The Katser-e-Hind (103) of the 20th May, in its English columns, 
writes :—-It would be in the recollection of the reader 

The Bombay Government that some weeks ago it was broadly hinted in the 
— ** ag he 1 columns of a contemporary, that Government con- 
Cohan — templated constructing a golden bridge to retreat 
= from the awkward position, in which the conduct of 

its own professional advisers placed it, after the startling revelations made b 
Dr. Bahddurji, regarding the manner and method in which the abolition of the 
chair of pharmacology was brought about, out of their jealousy and spite for 
that learned physician. Never was the atrabilious spirit of Anglo-Indian 
officialism, now so rampant, seen at its worst. All professional etiquette was 
bare-facedly abandoned, and all professional veracity was cast to the winds, 
in the ignoble attempt to persecute the doctor and make reports behind his 
back, which could never be verified before an unbiassed and impartial tribunal. 
And what is still worse is that the authorities at head-quarters, who affect to 
be fair and just, not only forgot justice and fair play, but did not blush to do 
the very opposite, Acts of such exasperating character are being daily wit- 
nessed. It is these, which rankle in the heart of Indians and shake their 
previous faith in the justice and sincerity of their rulers. When, however, 
the pointed shafts of Native criticism made an impression on the tough bullhide 
conscience of the authorities, they betook themselves to other devices, which, 
however ingenious they may be, were certainly far from ingenuous. We do 
not think, we are incorrect in our information, but if we are, we shall be prepared 
to stand corrected. A certain Native State officer wished to commemorate the 
occasion of his being honoured by the Government witha C.I.E., by spending 
about 5,000 to 6,000 rupees for a patriotic object. He had long thought of 
sending to Europe a well-qualified Native medical graduate, whom he had in 
mind and in whom he took some interest, and defraying his expenses, provided 
he employed his time in learning bacteriology with a view to be able to satis- 
factorily conduct researches in that branch of medicine on his return. That 
titled officer, in his Native simplicity, addressed the Government on the subject 
and asked for its opinion. ‘This turned out to be a godsend to it, The 
authorities jumped at it, approved of the intention of the donor, but took 
care that the person whom he wished was not sent, but one of their own selec- 
tion, in fact, a protege, whom they already had thought of. The poor Native 
official thus found himself in a fix. He was not allowed to be a free agent, 
but was to be at the mercy of the paternal Government even in the choice of 
the man, who was to go at his and not at the expense of Government! To 
refuse to accept the Government nominee would be tantamount to offending 
it and incurring its displeasure! .What an awkward position to be sure, and 
what a specimen of official ethics! This is episode number one in the drama 
Now while the official desired a graduate to take his degree in Europe in 
bacteriology after studying it, the Government selected a person who had been 
to Europe and already obtained his degree in that science. What was the 
good then of the selection and why was the Native official estopped from sending 
a man of his choice? Thereby hangs a tale. The authorities, since Dr. 
Bahddurji’s revelations, were assiduous in pitchforking some one im the 
pharmacological chair, but they found none competent. So it was considered 
‘‘a happy thought to utilise the Native official’s donation by sending their 
protege to learn pharmacology in six months in Europe, and get himself dubbed 
a pharmacologist! On his return, he would be a full blown scientist, who 
could be installed in the chair, vacated by Dr. Bahädurji, with a blare. of 
trumpets! Government could then say, with a light heart, that it never intend- 
ed to abolish the chair, and that, by its efforts, it had shewn how sincere it wa 
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all through! Is not all this manoeuvre wonderful and adroit? But here 
another difficulty arose. The Supreme Government has for the present thrown 
cold water over the scheme and left the local authorities in a pretty state of 
mess, brought about by their own “ happy ” devices how to baulk Dr. Bahddurji ! 
It seems that the Engineers have been hoisted by their own petard! What next! 
If the medical authorities in the highest quarters proclaim from the housetop 
that pharmacological researches are out of question in Bombay’s heat, what is 
to become of the wing specially built in the compound of Sir J. J. Hospital? 
And what is to become of the monies, which private philanthropy provided ? 
Is the Bombay Government going to refund them to the donor, and if not, to 
what use is the building to be put? And pray what about the donation of the 
newly-titled Native official? t us watch and waitfor the next act, though it 


seems how one action after another is plunging the Bombay Government deeper 
and deeper in the pharmacological mire. 


40. The same newspaper of the 20th May, in its English columns, 
writes:—The last issue of the local Government 
Approval of the appoint- (Gazette announces the nomination of Surgeon-Major 


ment of Surgeon-Major K. K. K. R. Kirtikar to the chair of botany in the Grant 
Kirtikar as Acting Professor 


Medical College. The Surgeon-Major is to do his 
n t 8 

Medio’ College, — og tutorial work, in addition to the duties of the Civil 
Surgeon at Thäna. Dr. Kirtikar has served on the 

tutorial staff twice, and has given satisfaction to his pupils as also to his 
colleagues, and the present appointment is no doubt in recognition of the same. 
The Doctor has made Botany his speciality and has spent a great deal of his 
{ime on the collection and examination of plants and their classification, and 
this appointment may be an encouragement to him to the further pursuit of 
this study with greater vigour ; and as the result of his long labours he may be 
enabled to give to the medical world a book on Indian Botany written by an 
Indian. The selection made is excellent, and the College students will have the 
benefit of special instruction in this department at first hand. We hope the 
time is not distant when Dr. Kirtikar is made a pucca Professor at the Grant 


College. [The Din Bandhu (10) of the 20th May expresses similar sentiments. ] 


41, Referring to the paper on the condition, progress and prospects of 


popular education in India, read by the Indian Census 


Remarks on the paper read Commissioner, Mr. J. A. Baines, I. C. S., C. S. I., last 
by Mr. J. A Baines on the 


e ere per month before the Royal Statistioal Gocily ia London 
spretsat ocpele on zn the Sudhdra 2) of the 2lst May, in its Englis 
_— a columns, writes :—It has been the fashion in certain 
official aud bureaucratic circles to ery down higher 
education in India, and to these the arguments of the Census Commissioner 
would be an additional welcome. The educated Indian has so many spheres of 
activity that what energy he has left in him after the great strain his acquisi- 
tions in a foreign language have to bear, he devotes to such as run along the 
line of least resistance. The effects of his efforts have to be measured not b 
the results of what has been achieved in his particular line of choice, but in all 
the branches. The Anglo-Indian official and non-official denounce his doings 
in politics, but that is selfish. Weare doing what we can in matters not only 
political but social, educational, intellectual, moral, and material as well. Those 
who judge of us half and half and pronounce higher education as a failure do so 
With questionable motives, and the voice of the country can well be raised 
as it is raised against them. Modern education is one of the greatest boons 
conferred on us by British rule, and those who speak of curtailing it are our 
foes, Touching the particular theory of downward filtration alluded to by 
Mr. Baines, we have not been neglectful, as is evidenced by attempts made in 
various places to raise educational institutions for the masses. To remind us 
of our duty in that sphere is not to threaten the uprooting of the system, but 
Sive us a sympathetic warning as was so ably done by our revered friend and 
her Principal Selby, the other day at the Deccan College. 
42, The Mahratta (4), in its issue of the 20th May, writes :—The Bombay 
1 f Educational Record is the only English educational 
at alu against a remark journal in this Presidency, and so far as we know its 
the Bombay _ eer remarks on subjects it takes up generally disclose a 
Record about Native gra- well- balanced mind and a sound reasoning. We were, 
Unates, therefore, much disappointed to read in the last num- 
ber of this journal the remark’ that the fitst olass 
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Complaint that the masters 
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men at English Universities are not the men who waste their bodily powers in 


riotous living and debauchery,“ thereby insinuating that these vices are common 
amongst Native graduates. Natives are sometimes charged with using English 
words and phrases without caring to understand or weigh their true effect. We 
do not undertake to say whether our contemporary has not committed such a 
mistake in making the above remark ; but if it has not, we must protest against 
the insinuution conveyed by the above remark. We cannot also agree with our 
contemporary, when it says that before deciding whether the University 
curriculum ruinously affects the health of our graduates, we must have satis. 
factory medical evidence of the originally sound vigorous state of health of the 
person concerned. The question is not whether able-bodied Hindus suffer b 
the strain. We have to consider the case of an average Hindu student, and 
University curriculum must be suitable to such a student’s condition. Whether 
the University strain should be kept as it is, and average students asked to adapt 
themselves to it, or whether the University course should be at first adapted to 
the average social condition of a Hindu student, and both gradually improved 
in course of time, is the real question at issue, and the comments of our 
contemporary hardly afford any help towards its solution. 


43. The same newspaper writes :—The fifth annual report of the Wangi 
ae Village Education Society, which has five educational 
The Wängi Village Edu- institutions in Wängi and Inddpur, shows good pro- 
cation Society and its work 
1 gress and improvement. The remarks of Messrs. Jopp, 
: Browne, Logan, and other visitors speak of the useful. 
ness of the institutions and its efficiency, which are mainly due to Mr. R. A. 
Kalaskar, who, as observed by Mr. M. G. Ränade, is the life and soul of this 
movement. Small village-schools founded and conducted on the model of the 
Waäͤngi institutions are calculated to do great good to all classes of villagers in 
the district, and we, therefore, sincerely recommend the Society and its institu- 
tions to the notice of the public and Government. Western education cannot 
reach the masses unless the efforts of Government are supplemented by the work 
of such voluntary agencies ; and it is, therefore, not only desirable, but necessary 
that Government should give every encouragement to these Societies. A neat 
and efficient English school with a boarding-house attached is really a novelty 
in a small village hke Wängi, and any germs of vitality it has deserve to be 


carefully developed with the assistance of the public, the Local Board, the 
Municipality and Government. 


44. A correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh (15), in its issue of the 21st 
May, complains that the masters of the vernacular 


of vernacular and English and English schools at Läval in the Khändesh District 
schools at Ydval in the are not paid their monthly salaries for two months 


Thändesh District do not get by the Municipality of that town, in whose charge 
their monthly salaries for 


they are, and requests the Corporation not to be 80 


two months. cruel to them. 


PART III. Railways. 


45. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 20th May, writes: — What 
a transformation of Konkan will take place if the long 
ee 7 338 projected West Coast Railway becomes an accom- 
Railway. plished fact! And now that Colonel Lindsay has 
| demonstrated the feasibility of a meter-gauge line 
from Panvel or Hog Island in the north to Vengurla, near Marmagoa, in the 
south, with a branch connecting Chiplun on the line with Karäd Road station 
on the Southern Maratha Railway, at an average cost of less than a läkh per 
mile, we may safely expect the long contemplated scheme will soon be taken 
up. The financial difficulty will, of course, come in the way of Government 
doing much to push the scheme; but the proprietors of the Southern Maratha 
Railway seem to be convinced that the new line is necessary for the proper 
development of their own, and so they may be relied upon to find ways 
means for it, independent of the usual 4 per cent. guarantee from Government. 
At any rate, those of us, who think it would doa good turn to us, and more 
to the Konkanis themselves, were we to be more closely connected with each 


other than by an ill-managed line of ever rocking steamerlets, running only for 


eight months in the year, will heartily welcome the day when the first steam 


engine awakens the rocky hills and valleys which make such à picturesq™ 


flight of steps from the heights of the Vindhya to the Arabian Sea. The 
scenery is such as is at least once worth visiting for its own sake. Rugged and 
rocky as the soil of Konkan is, and difficult, costly and labourous as is the task of 

wing even coarse rice there, it is eminently fitted for the cultivation of 
some of our most delicious and useful fruits and cereals.. Konkan has been the 
recruiting ground of the Deccan, from before the Peishvd’s times, for statesmen 
and officers, and even now some of our most thriving new industries are depend- 
ent on the labour of the Konkanis. That it would be worthwhile to make 
this class prosperous, to thereby promote their good parts and eliminate the bad 
ones and to bring them in closer contact with the country at large, and that 
this would lead to the mutual advantage of both the Konkani and the up- 
countryman, are propositions which will scarcely be disputed. And it is plain 
that the West Coast Railway would be a potent means of accomplishing this 
end, and thus doing more good to the country than is done by lines constructed 
merely for opening up an ordinary tract of land, or one apt to be affected by 
famine or scarcity. } 


46. The Kdthidwdr News (104) of the 19th May, in its English columns, 

: writes :—It has been brought to our notice that a 

_Alleged * Wo gee most objectionable and reprehensible practice seems to 

Lud Railware prevail on the B.-G.-J.-P. and Morvi State Railways, 

in that the passengers are called upon to show tickets 

at unusual hours, between one station and another, while the train is in motion, 

and what is still more serious is, if what we are informed is true as we 

believe it to be, that no matter whether the passenger is a lady or a gentleman, 

the carriage is boarded and the shutters are thrown down with the demand for 

ticket! Probably the Manager of these Lines is not aware of this; and now 

‘that attention is drawn to it, it is to be hoped, we shall hear no more of it. 

Such a practice should be at once put a stop to; and for obvious reasons, on no 
ground should it be allowed or tolerated. =" 


Part IV.—Native States. 


47. The Kathidwdr News (104) of the 19th May, in its English columns, under 
theheading Do wesubject the NativeStates to irritating 
Administration of some of interference? ' writes: We are thoroughly in accord, 
8 rhage a, roe 15 to a certain extent, with an article on Native Chiefs that 
ae has appeared in the India. But to say that the States 
: | of Baroda, Mysore and Gondal are models for imitation 
to us in the administration of British districts is a gross exaggeration, and we 
are not to judge of the successful administration of these States merely from 
flattering newspaper—reports which are, as often as not, quite unreliable. Com- 
pared with other Native States the aforesaid States, and some more may be 
better administered than others, but one occasionally hears of complaints against 
even some of the best administered which might justify British interference in 
one way or another. If truth be spoken, save very few, the Chiefs are entirely 
incapable of managing their affairs, and these are administered by Diväns and 
Kärbhäris, who are very good men and lead excellent lives, and though they use 
their reason and take no violent alarms, their judgment counts for nothing, and their 
influence is seldom felt, most of them having been clerks and k4rktins in other days, 
and sat at the very feet of those with whom they have now to deal. There are 
some men of a better type who, however, unfortunately have not the requisite 
tact and talent for the post they hold, and who are thought to be ever ready to 
e offence with all the susceptibility of a parvenu, and who, conse- 
quently, come in for a good wigging, bringing trouble on their masters also. 
When we have Chiefs who are physically and intellectually unable to mind the 
affairs of their States, and when they have Kärbhäris who have hardly a 
richt knowledge of the duty they undertake, and who can hardly make them- 
selves understood, some allowance may be made if the judgment of the political 
Officers goes by default. The Government publishes its own administration 
An why can it not, then, insist upon all Chiefs to publish their administra- 
— reports so that the public —to which appeal is made may have an oppor. 
ty of judging how their State affairs are administered. Government derives 


very little gain from keeping everything secret, and loses much, because 


a . 
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matters are often frightfully misrepresented, and the motives of Government 
for so doing grossly misinterpreted—the people probably presuming that the 
actions of Government are such that it cannot do without secrecy and mystery, 
The presumption is decidedly wrong ; but it is the policy of Government which 
raises the presumption, and the public may be pardoned for it. We were once 
told that Native Chiefs who are well educated resent what is called “ the irritatj 
interference of Political officers in their State affairs; and that is why, now 
and again, they absent themselves from their territories. We never believed 
: it, nor have we any good reason to believe it to be so, now; but supposing it 
| were so, it may be asked, how long could they and would they evade such 
interference? Is it good to evade it or to meet it face to face? It is 
| much better to face it so that if it be due to any misunderstanding with a little 
| explanation matters may be set right. To those Chiefs who are capable of 
| managing their affairs, we may suggest that they should give more personal 
| attention to their State affairs, and to refrain from making common Cause with 
other States, so that all questions regarding their States might be decided upon 
their merits alone; and thus they may be spared what they so much seem to 
dread. 


48, A correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh (15), in its issue of the Ast 

May, says :—The Chief of Miraj is the absolute owner 

A complaint against the of his State, and enjoys full powers to decide all kinds 

— * at * — of cases arising within the State. Applications for 

Chief of Minu. revision only are submitted to the Assistant Political 

Agent, Southern Maratha Country, but now-a-days 

these applications have to be called appeals. Formerly the proper decision 

passed by the Chief was considered final, and the application for revision was 

made, simply to obtain the confirmation by the Political Agent of the decisions; 

it was not required that the decision sheuld be altered and enforced according 

to the opinion of the Agent. Now-a-days the Chief’s decisions are returned to 

him and instead of simply stating on them whether they are confirmed or not, 

rigorous orders are issued even in trifling cases. A new resolution has been 

issued by the Bombay Government to the effect that if the Political Agent’s 

decision be not acceptable, it should be appealed against to the Bombay Govern- 

ment within a month from the date of the decision, and if no appeal is preferred 

within that period, the Political Agent’s decision will have to be accepted. Is 

; this not high-handedness? If parties to a suit are set aside, and the Chief is to 

i carry the complaint even in paltry cases to the higher authority, when his decision 

is cancelled, is this not an encroachment on the rights and privileges of the 

Chief? Is this not a black spot on British justice? This conduct of the 

British authorities is against Sections 9 and 12 of the treaty contracted between 

the Chief and the British Government at Galgala. By these sections the latter 

promises the former not to interfere with the proper decisions passed by him, 
and yet they have been latterly interfered with. | 


49. The Rdjyabhaktd (144), in its issue of the 22nd May, observes :—The 
encroaching policy of Government is known to all. 
iy be 9 tad be “er They desire to take the management of the Customs 
ake t . mae ao 
the Customs Department re Ta gat vd certain ports in Native States = 3 
from some of the Chiefs of wär, on the score of preventing the evasion 0 
Käthiäwär disapproved. Customs duties at British ports. There has, however, 
| been no instance of evasion of duties since the reim- 
position of the import duties. It seems Government have in doing this to 
achieve several objects, namely, of taking up the management of the Customs 
Department of Native States in K4thi4war, providing for their own men at the 
expense of the Native States, keeping a sort of espionage on the Native Chiefs, 
4 and attaining their ulterior object of taking complete possession of these ports 
q sooner or later. We are strongly opposed to this policy of Government and 
N exhort Native Chiefs to protest against it and move Parliament, if necessary. 
| 50. The Shri Saydji Vijayd (191), in its issue of the 19th May, observes :— 
| It seems that the allegations made in the article 
4 The administration of the entitled“ Anarchy at Baroda and the weak minister, 
Barods State andi Jacbha, in the Ahmedabad Times (106) of the 13th instant 
considered satisfactory, | (noticed in paragraph 50, page 30, of the Report 
18 * No. 20 for the week ending 19th May), are without 
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foundation and malicious. The assertion made by the writer about the hasty 

of settlement cases is untrue, as the Divän disposes of all cases 
after due inquiry. It is also incorrect to say that delay was made in 
the disposal of such cases in the time of Mr. Elliot. The assertion about 
Mr. B4pat is a mere rumour. It is a mistake to say that the account of 
the cost of the Laxmi Vilds Palace is not yet forthcoming. The State accounts 
are kept regularly, and if there be any confusion in any of them, it may have 
been in the time of Divan Bahddur Manibhdi’s predecessors in office. The writer 
in the Ahmedabad Times seems to be ignorant of the publication of the adminis- 


tration reports. 


51. The Gujardti (101) of the 20th May, in its English columns, 
| writes :— The resolution of the Bombay Government 
Comments on the resolution on the recent desperate encounter with dacoits in 
of the — — * Käthiäwär is not quite satisfactory. It very properly 
the “Pullee with decelte in recognizes Mr. Souter’s courage and gallantry, but 
Kathidwar. there is not a word of sympathy in it for the Pathdn 
é Ndik Samandarkhan and three other policemen who 
are killed, and for the sav4r and another member of the Police force who were 
wounded. In a desperate encounter with a reckless gang of dacoits the element 
of chance plays no small part, as bullets go about in all directions. When 
Gordon died in a similar melee with dacoits, he was made the hero of Kathidwar. 
The Native officers who died with him also shared in his glory. Now there is 
none to put in even a word of official praise and sympathy for the gallant men 
who risked their lives as surely as Mr. Souter. We are quite ready to accord 
to him the meed of praise that is but due to him. But we cannot approve of 
the one-sided and unsympathetic character of the Government resolution. 


Part V.— Intelligence extracted from the Press. 
52. A correspondent of the Prabhdkar (18), in its issue of the 25th May, 


ar writing from Poona, says: There is a probability of 

r kr va * the Muhammadans at Poona growling. The owner 

Rim or gymnasium at Poona, of a Tälim or gymnasium objects to music being played 

while a procession is passing by the gymnasium, and 

our impotent Police and timid Magistrate through fear of him order the thread 
ceremony and marriage processions to go by other than the gymnasium road. 


53. A correspondent, writing from Poona to the Prabhdkar (18) of the 
pore eee ee 21st May, says: —It is reported in the town that some 
by Mubammadans of fre. Muhammadans removed the fire-works placed on a 
works placed on a road at road at the marriage procession of a Hindu. The 
Poona by a Hindu and Hindus are irritated at the confidential circular issued 
2 2 circular by Government, which aims a blow at their rights. 
a e Bomba Gov. I is to be hoped that this blind partiality of Govern- 
ment may not place Poona in the position Bombay 


was some time ago. 
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REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS PUBLISHED IN BERA’'R FOR THE 
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List of Newspapers published in Berdr. 


ee : — — 
g Number 
8 Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition. of copies 
issued. 
3 — — — — — 8 
ANnerO-MAxA“TRHI. 
1 | The Pramod Sindhn ... ss . . Umréwati (Amraoti)..) Weekly 800 
2 „ Vaidarbha. . vei seek OUR bcs 18. Do. a 475 
3 „ Varhäd (Berär) Samachér 3 „ 250 
Mx THI. ö 
4 f Tbe Shetakari ... tee 2 ees Umrawati (Amraoti).. Monthly Oe. 400 
5 [„ Shuddha Varhadi... r ...| Weekly. 350 


The Vaidarbha (2) of the 19th May, in its English columns, writes 
While the question of the strain put upon the energies 
Rage ore’ on, , sten of our young men by the University curriculum is 
1 dle schools. being considered, we would invite the attention of the 
educational authorities both in Berar and in the Bom- 
bay Presidency to the system of education follo ved in the primary and middle 
schools. This is a subject to which attention was drawn not only in these 
columns and in those of other papers, but in the remarks made by the President 
of the Akola District Board on the report of the Deputy Educational Inspector, 
the question was discussed with great knowledge of fact and cogency of reason- 
ing. It was hoped that the pointed reference made to the serious effects which the 
present system produced upon the physique of the students, and to the great waste 
of time and energy it brought about, would be sufficient to awaken the sympathies 
and rouse them to action. It was therefore with great regret we noticed that 
the head of the department took the observations rather in the light of an 
indictment of the work which he and his assistants were doing, undoubtedly 
with great zeal, ability and success, than in that of outside assistance offered by 
friendly critic to aid them in the work they were doing. The delibera- 
tions of the educational conference on this subject from which much was 
expected were not productive of any result either. And the unsatisfactory 
state of things continues as rampant as ever. The question which has to be 
considered is why should unnecessary subjects be taught, and why should there be 
80 many examinations. The standards framed are such that for those who have 
to carry on their studies higher, there is much that is useless in the lower 
standards. The course of study required in the case of a boy, whose school 
education is to terminate with the primary course, must necessarily be different 
from that required for a boy who is to go up to the higher course. And yet both 
in Berdr and in Bombay, whom we have copied, there is one course for all. 
15 n again the system of examinations is a very rigid one. To be promoted to 
— class a boy must pass the annual examination. He can be promoted onl 
i 2 inspecting officer puts him down as fit for promotion. In these days it 
T ardly necessary to state how unsuitable such a course is for all concerned. 
o those whose education terminates with the primary course, there is not 
— knowledge given and sufficient practical application of it taught; 
— in the case of those who aim at higher education there is t loss of 
which anos, and money caused by the burdening of the brain with subjects 
Inter are either unnecessary or instruction in which can well be deferred to a 
— a This is a state of things which is undesirable and ought to be 
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PART I.—Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 27th May, writes :— Having 

| _ foreseen the fate of the resolution on simultaneous 

Decision of the Secretary examinations, few of us will be surprised at what has 
of State with 29 to the now transpired. We beg leave to doubt that the 
2 Grol Service difficulties in the way are insuperable. With more 
———— confidence may we repeat that the standard could have 
been so fixed, and the tests so arranged as to leave 

the supremacy of British interests practically untouched, while at the same 
time indulging the legitimate aspirations of the educated classes in this country. 


2. The Dnydn Prakdsh (13) of the 31st May, in its English columns, 
writes :—Really speaking, we were not at all sanguine about anything favour- 
able being done hy the Secretary in Council and his subordinates in India, 
anent the question of holding the Civil Service examination simultaneously 
here and in England. ‘The fear about Native advance in the Civil Service en- 
dangering the very existence of the British rule is nothing butasham. To be 
plain, the pasture land of India is to be preserved intact for the white men to 
feed upon. That is the long and short of it. The reasons for not holding the 
examinations simultaneously here and in England are certainly quite flimsy. 
(Several other papers of the week express somewhat similar sentiments. ] 


3. The Native Opinion (17) of the 27th May, in its English columns, 
writes :—The result of the agitation on the question of the simultaneous exa- 
minations is sufficiently disappointing ; nevertheless the people must pick up 
courage, and, with a stout neart, fight the battle of desperation. They must 
remember that rights are never obtained with ease as some men may suppose, 
and, in the history of the disabilities of the Jews of England, we find concrete 
illustrations for us—illustrations how to properly work out our own emancipation 
from the said disabilities. That the Government of India in full sympathy with 
the subordinate services, and the Secretary of State for India would negative the 
holding of simultaneous examinations in India was known long since, and the pre- 
sent publication of Government despatches was only needed to confirm people’s 
worst fears. Government are Lot prepared to grant the concession applied for, 
and at the same time profess anxiety for the promotion of Natives in the 
direction of the great services is supremely inconsistent. Native appointments, 
they say, will be inconsistent with imperial interests! But has imperial safety 
ever been endangered on the score of native recruitment, we should like to ask ? 
Out of a total of some nine hundred Civilians, only a very few places, we believe 
not more than about thirty, are held by Natives! Is this a fair proportion and 
does it, and to what extent, endanger the empire? One should urge the holding 
of the sail examination in this country, not because one wishes to be relieved of 
the severities of the test, but because one is studiously deprived of those facilities 
which Government profess to be so anxious to accord to our people. The compe- 
titive test is held in England and in the vernacular of Englishmen; by holding 
the said examination in India our people wish to be placed on some equal footing, 
at any rate as regards time, distance and certain social considerations. Govern- 
ment say they are very anxious to admit Natives into higher grades of the service ; 
why do they not remove the above drawbacks, and remove their anxiety? 
But the anxiety is the sop of the professional politician irreducible to practical 
experience! Let Government, therefore, say that a Native will go so far, and no 
further ; the effusion of their promises makes the position only worse, and they are 
popularly charged with downright hypocrisy in these matters. Again, the 
Covenanted Natives cannot endanger the empire ; they will be connected with the 
Seneral administration only, all the military posts being kept exclusively for Euro- 
peans, The bug-bear of danger to the empire thus disappears into the thin air. 
Again, how persistently the facilities, of which the Government talk so much, are 
ruthlessly cut short? In addition to our people being required to pass a com- 
petitive test, they have to take up two classical languages. The marks allotted 
to Sanskrit and Arabic are comparatively less than those allotted to Greek or 

‘tin, so akin to the English tongue. Why this gross piece of injustice? Is 
this an instance of Government anxiety to accord to our people every facility 
in this connection ? Has this lowering of marks anything to da with the alleged 
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safety of the empire? We are sure, these arguments people do clearly seq 
through, and are quite convinced of their palpable absurdity! Let these be 
at once given up, and the anxiety, of which so great a parade is made, be 
entirely given up also, and let it not be mentioned even for once. But of what 
use was this consulting of the great services in these matters? The allotment 
of a single post toa Native means the practical deprivation of them by 80 
much. Under the circumstances, how could they be expected to approve of 
or sanction the admission of Natives into their own ranks? The simultaneous 
examinations Government may not for some time to come concede, but what 
do they mean by proposing “to bestow the available higher posts on those 
distinguished by capacity and trustworthiness in the performance of subordinate 
duties? The italics are ours; hitherto very few places have been available, 
and the history of the recruitment of the services plainly tells us that very 
rarely a Native will ever get a higher appointment. Again, the mode of appoint- 
ment partakes of the nature of favouritism which we do not want. Our people 
must have a fair proportion of the service by right, i. e., by examination, however 
difficult it may be. In referring to “the system the Government of India 
lately established,” the despatch seems to refer to the establishment of the 
Provincial Services, but practically that will not answer native aspirations, 
because the Natives will not be placed on an equal footing, or until the next 
two decades pass away, none of the posts under the same may fall to the lot of 
the people of India. But we need give no room to disappointment, because in 
the history of every nation every advantage had been always fought for and 
gained, and fortunate wind-falls always have been few. Let the people, there- 
fore, gird up their loins once again, and constitutionally fight for their rights, 
On the whole, the English people, though slow to understand, are a noble nation, 
With conscience within and god overhead, therefore, let us work honestly tp 
obtain the object of our ambition, and in the long run we are sure to succeed 
We hope the present disappointment will serve as a fresh incentive to renewed 
action in the matter. Let us hope that once more meetings in connection with 
the simultaneous examinations will be held all over the country, and monster 
-memorials expressive of popular dissatisfaction sent up to Parliament, and these 
again in their turn will be strengthened by Native delegations to stump the 
whole United Kingdom to show how Government are partial in meeting the 
reasonable demands of India in respect to simultaneous examinations. 


4. Tha paragraph, headed, a Nation’s Hope Frustrated,“ the Sudhdrak 
(22) of the 28th May, in its English columns, writes :—Thus the Natives are to 
remain where they are. No facilities will be given them for entering the 
heavenly ranks. How the safety of the empire will be endangered by the 
holding of the examinations simultaneously in the lands of the governors and 
the governed is more than we perceive: We should like to see what new argu- 
ments, if any, have been brought forward by the officials, whose view has 
prevailed. It is also worth seeing what step the Honourable Commons take, 
‘when their mandate has been thrust aside. The battle is a tough one and can-. 
not be easily won. 


5. With reference to the refusal of the Secretary of State for India to hold 
simultaneous examinations in India and England for the Indian Civil Service, 
the Kesari (49), in its issue of the 29th May, says :—That the Government of 
India should refuse to submit to the deliberate decision passed by Parliament 
is a bad precedent likely to result seriously ; it may serve to encourage the 
subjects of the British crown to disobey the orders of their immediate Governors. 
The Indian officials are selfish and domineer over the people, who are not 
likely to obtain new concessions from them. The people have, under these cit 
cumstances, to obtain redress against the contumacious acts of the Indian officials, 
and if the Indian Government is allowed to disregard Parliamentary injunc- 
tions, the Indians will be deprived of the only court of appeal that is now open 
to them. About the close of the Mogal rule in India, it became quite common 
that orders were issued by the court at Delhi simply to be disrespected by the 
Subheddrs in the Deccan; and something of the kind is now occurring under 
British rule. We are afraid that if this is allowed to goon unchecked evil 
results that brought about the downfall of the Mogal rule may happen under the 
present Government. It is highly desirable that the people of India should 
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explicitly explain to Parliament that the reasons advanced by the Indian and 
subordinate Governments for not holding the examination in India are selfish, 
worthless, and in the interests of the present Government officials and their 
friends. Admissions into the Covenanted Civil Service in sufficient numbers 
is an important right for which every sacrifice should be made. 


6. The Dnydn Prakdsh (13) of the 31st May, in its English columns, 
| _ |. Vrites:— News comes from Simla that the Secretary 
Remarks in conn 222 of State and the Government of India agree that it is 
the cor preg — Act. necessary to revive the shameful Contagious Diseases 
* Act. We certainly do not see our way to credit this 
news. We look upon it as nothing but a hoax or a feeler. We have great faith 
in the moral elevation of the British public and especially the womankind 
of England. The women of England, we are 1— sure, will never allow 
the Government of India to license a vice that degrades their sisters in India 
and degrades humanity. The old Contagious Diseases Act was a blot upon the 
Indian Government, a blot that continued to exist for a long time clandestinely 
after the Act was formally repealed. But the wakefulness and zeal of the 
women of England and America exposed it and rooted it out. It is not yet 
fully eight or ten months since this happened and here comes this news about. 
its contemplated revival from Simla. And what is the plea? The plea is that 
the health of the army is deteriorating most rapidly. A fine plea indeed 


7. The same newspaper of the 28th May, in its English columns, writes :— 


We learn with the greatest pleasure that the Govern- 


A request to the Govern- ment of old Lanka has shown great appreciation of 
ment of India to copy the | 


le det forth by Gevlon Native talent. They have appointed a Native gentle- 
in appointing a Native gentle. man, the Honourable Mr. P. Rémanathen, C. N. d., to 
man as Attorney General. the post of the Attorney General of Ceylon. We 
know to whom we owe this advance of Hindu interests. 
Lord Ripon is at present the Secretary of State for the Colonies and he has 
made this most desirable appointment. The Ceylon Government deserves 
heartily to be congratulated, however, for having recommended a Hindu. Our. 
neighbour has thus taught our Government a very useful lesson. We really 
wonder why the Bombay Government or the other Governments should not 
select Natives for the posts of the Advocate Generals.. The appointment of a 
Native to the post of the Advocate General necessarily means giving him a post 
specially reserved for Englishmen, and this is exactly what our Government 
hates. Such posts are deemed to be too sacred for a Native gentleman to have 
them. A Native gentleman will, it is feared, render them profane! The Gov- 
ernment of Ceylon, however, does not seem to entertain any such fear, nor does 
it seem to think the entrance of a Native into the sacred precincts of such high 
appointments will any way endanger British rule in the country. We ho 
that our Government will copy the lesson so nobly set forth by the rulers of 


Ceylon, who are the brethren of our rulers and: are the sub jects of the same 
Home Government. 


8. The Pratod (69), in its issue of the 28th May, says:—The conduct of 
European officers in connection with Hindu-Muham- 


Conduct of European . 
officers to , u madan riots and every other matter has of late been 
mented at ha Wann of such a nature as to show that they are working 
dieunited - heartily to put down the Hindus and to keep the people 
i 


Tees This is not a new policy; it was followed in the establishment of 
*r rule in India, and it is now revived as many European officers think it 

be the only effective means for preserving British rule from danger. The 
la Agriculturists’ Relief Act and the Age of Consent Act show that Indian 

ws are also framed on this principle. Our Muhammadan brethren being 
the aucated do not see the craftiness of European officers. They are misled by 
1 words of the latter and they quarrel with their Hindu brethren. It is 
will ße that the Muhammadans do not consider if their enmity to the Hindus 
and 80 them any good. There are two sects among the Muhammadans, Shia 
between and European officers have commenced attempts to create.enmity 
pm — the two at Gaya. The Muhammadans should duly consider this 

ast. The frequent changes in Criminal Acts made with a view to keep 
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under check the subject people are fraught with evil results. They will create 
enmity between the two races and interfere with the customs, ancient practices 
and religions of the people. The notification issued by the police of Sätära 
requiring permission to be obtained for using music must be fresh in the mem 
of our readers. The Yeola Police have done the same. The Belgaum Police 
have even surpassed these two. They have prohibited music after 9 P. M. on the 
ground that it disturbs sleep, and it is said that Government have recently 
issued a confidential circular prohibiting all processions from passing with music 
by any mosque. The Magistrate at Benares has issued an order enforcing crema. 
tion of all Hindu corpses. This order has created great commotion among the 
people of that city, but who cares for it! Lord Lansdowne’s despatch on the 
Hindu-Muhammadan riots is quite unprecedented. Therein the cow-protection 
movement is held chiefly responsible for the riots, and the post, the telegraph 
and the railway are also considered to have contributed their share of the respon- 
sibility. These arguments are such as will lead the people of a civilized country 
to consider the Viceroy who uses them a madcap. The Indian National Congress 
is an eyesore to European officers. All these things show what the European 
officers are driving at. Sir Charles Elliot and His Excellency Lord Harris 
have an eye on the Hindus, and we cannot say what will be the condition of 
the latter. We do not know the views of His Excellency Lord Elgin in the 
matter, but His Excellency will mostly be guided by the views of big Officers 
under him. We therefore suggest the Hindus to be cautious, considerate and 
law-abiding under present difficulties. 


9. In alluding to the memorial of the Hindus of Bareilly to the 
. Government of India against the officials of the North- 
cine mori of tha West Provinces, the Kdthidwdr News (104) of the 
Hindus of Bareilly to the 30th May, in its English columns, writes :—According 
Government of India against to the last census the number of the Hindus and 
sl hm North-West Mussalmäns in India is 207,731,927 and 57,221,164, 
e respectively, that is to say, roughly speaking the 
Hindus are about four times more than the Muhammadans. If the Hindus are 
convinced, rightly or wrongly, that the Government favours the Muhammadans, 
and upholds the actions of its officials in running them down, the consequences 
of such an impression might be fearful to contemplate. Though the true history 
of the Indian Mutiny of 1857 has not yet seen the light, it isa fact that had it 
not been for the unswerving loyalty of the people of this country, the handful of 
soldiers would not have been beaten back in no time! Even most of the 
Native regiments had remained loyal. We hear every day true or false reports 
of disaffection everywhere which may incite the people; and when a fanatic 
mob thinks that the Muhammadans are doing their worst to the Hindus, and 
that the Government is taking delight in their actions, there shall be such 
a fight between these people that even Government with all the resources at 
its command will not be able to cope with it. Why these riots are more 
frequent now-a-days? Simply because a number of officials are not in touch 
with people; they are grossly ignorant of the manners, customs and 
religious instincts of the people, taking pride in such ignorance, and are un. 
sympathetic. If Government is anxious to maintain peace in the country, it 
should promulgate throughout the length and breadth of the land certain 
rules, drafted by a commission consisting of European officials, best qualified bo 
undertake the duty, and Hindu and Muhammadan savants, for the guidance 
of Muhammadans and Hindus at their festivals, and enjoin upon all officials the 
observance of utmost impartiality in their dealings with both the communities. 
on pain of ignominous dismissal from the service. 


10. The Native Opinion (17) of the 27th May, in its English mm 
writes :—Despite the assurance conveyed by Lords 
1 a Behér Lansdowne and Roberts that the smearing of go 
tonal writings in connect, in Behér meant very little, sensational writings 


with it. in England and India still continue to unsettle the — 
of the Indian public. Anglo-Indian correspond 


with friends or relations in England published in the columns of the Amrit Bade 
Patrika goes to point out that Anglo-Indians in this country live in 4 1 0 
state of existence, and know about the country and its people no more than u 
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11. The Kesari (49), in its issue of the 29th May, observes :—The Police 


ought to find out the persons who have been besmearin 


Necessity for detecting trees in Behär and the person or persons who black- 
the perpetrators of tree- 


wag rrr tarred the statue of Sir Richard Temple at Bombay. 
— Whether the besmearing and tarring affairs portend 


or bad omens, it is not good to allow scheming persons to do such acts. The 


plight into which the Anglo-Indians have fallen in consequence of the smearing 
of trees in Behär shows that it is difficult to rule over a foreign nation. As yet 
writings in Anglo-Indian papers are to be met with asserting that the tree- 
besmearing portends evil. A European gentleman states in the Pioneer that 
“the people have sounded our capacity, and it is certain that we will lose the 
empire.“ In our opinion, such writings are more calamitous than the besmeari 
of trees. Everybody is surrounded by fear, but our European brethren ought to 
remember that an excess of it is ridiculous. |The Prabhdtar (18), the Hindustdn 
(128) and the Satya Shodhak (78) of the week observe that Government need not 
in the least be afraid of a mutiny ; that they should improve the condition of the 
people, who are discontented with their present poverty-stricken condition.) 
12. The Bodh Sudhakar (9), in its issue of the 30th May, says :—The 
protection of cowshas become necessary for the improve- 
1 BM etme vance ment of the agriculture and the physical condition 
8 of the people of India, and the Muhammadans have 
also begun to perceive the necessity of it. The Gov- 
ernment, however, attribute the recent Hindu-Muhammadan riots to the cow- 
protection movement and do not prohibit cow-slaughter because they think that 
the movement serves, without any direct attempt on their part, to create dis- 
union between the two great communities which they want to use as a pretext 
for not granting the people their demands for new concessions, for instance, 
holding Civil Service examinations simultaneously in India and England, and 


because the prohibition of slaughtering cows will injuriously affect the trade 
carried on by Europeans in hides and bones. 


13. In noticing the letter addressed to the Bombay Government by the 


Bombay Gorakshaka Mandali or the society for the 
hag: Be * y the preservation of the horned cattle in connection with 
Beniay N 3 * the letter from the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, 
Bombay Government against to the Government of Bombay, in which certain reflec- 
— attack made on it by the tions have been cast on the character and operations 


olice Commissioner, Bom- of the Mandali, the Bombay Samdchdr (111), in its 


Boney ENA = issue of the 29th May, says:—The letter from the 


approved. Mandali has completely disproved the assertions 
th made by the Police Commissioner. Whatever may be 
“4 Causes that have contributed to the regrettable Bombay riots of August last, 
2 is little doubt that the Cow- protection Association of Bombay did not cause 
m. The Association has been already declared by Government to be inno- 
ny of any mischief and its present letter completely annihilates the attack made 
reve It is now the duty of the police to explain the attacks made by it on the 
“ms lation, and if it fails to do so satisfactorily, the public will conclude that it 
to ascertain the causes of the serious riots. However, we must wait 

lanation from the Police before pronouncing a final opinion on the 


my iect, The Jdm-e-Jamshed (131) of the same date and a few other 
of the week express similar sentiments . N * 
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14. The Sudhdrak (22) of the 28th May, in its English columns, writes: 
A perusal of the despatch of the Government of 
Disapproval of the despatch India on the riots creates a feeling of dissatisfaction 
of the Government den riot on the mind of the reader. The subject is treated in 
iia the usual fashion of official dogmatism, and is alg 
imperfect in detail. The reasons given as to the origin 
and the increased frequency of the riots seem to be the outcome of preconceived 
prejudices rather than of any attempt to trace the recent manifestations of 
racial ill-feeling to their sources. As far as public opinion is concerned, there 
cannot be two opinions about the views of Government among tlie Indian Press, 
and the friends of Indian interests in England share the same opinion, as jg 
apparent from the article contributed by Mr. Herbert, J. Reynolds, C. S. I., to the 
issue of India for the current month on the Blue Book. Referring to the causes 
of the disturbances given in the despatch, we note with gladness that the absurd 
views of the Raja of Bhinga and persons of his way of thinking, that the riots have 
been instigated and encouraged by the Congresswallas, find no place among them. 
In this connection the press, public meetings and addresses of itinerant preachersare 
mentioned as a new feature in Indian life, “ likely to grow and add considerably to 
the difficulties of administration.” The argument is on the very face of it ursound. 
It is tantamount to a confession of the inability of Government to exercise a 
watchful eye in its protective and preventive functions. The argument of the 
consciousness in Muhammadans of their backward condition has an appearance 
of some truth about it. Is it not, however, a fact that the educated among the 
Mubammadans, who alone can have the feeling, have made common cause with 
the party of national progress and stand on the same platform with their Hindu 
brethren ? Is it ever for a moment supposed that it is they who create a sense of 
uneasiness in their less favoured castemen and instigate them to acts of violence 
and rapine? The ignorant multitude in any community can have but little to 
do with the hopes, the aspirations and the attainments of the community asa 
whole; and the upper ten having nothing to gain but much to lose by popular 
convulsions, can never be supposed to contribute in any way to bringing them 
about. The Hindus have undoubtedly gained more, but they are not selfishly 
proud of their situation. There is one cause which does not find a place 
in the despatch, but deserves notice here as it has sometimes been put forward 
in the Native Press. The policy of Government is one of strict neutra- 
lity and impartiality towards the differing communities. This is nowhere 
gainsaid. But it is said that the exponents of the policy, the Subordinate 
European Executive Officers, show a predilection for the followers of Isl4m over 
the Hindus. The reasons for this favouritism are not quite apparent. Perhaps 
the absence of any prohibitive religious injunctions in matters of social 
intercourse goes in their favour. Perhaps it is the obsequious homage the 
official Siheb still receives from the ordinary Muhammadan while the same has 
been fast on the wane in the case of the Hindus The Europeans in days gone- 
by were looked up toby Hindus and Muhammadans alike as their Ma Bap 
Sirkdr, but with the spread of education among the former the feeling has been 
changing and a craving for equality and friendship has arisen. This is possibly 
resented and the demeanour of the Musalmän being much the same as in days 
of yore is appreciated. The consciousness of difference is believed to be brought 
to the mind of the ordinary Muhammadan by these people, who thereby 
become as it were the encouragers, not to say instigators, of the feelings of 
hostility. The third cause—the Hindu Revival—attributed by the Govern- 
ment of India is the most important and cannot be lightly passed over. ‘There 
would be nothing remarkable in this activity had it not given rise, as is salt, 
to the formation of societies and leagues for the suppression of kine-killin 
The paragraphs dealing with this matter set forth no new grounds for convic- 
tion, and the facts adduced can be equally taken in connection with the other 
and more rational aspect of the movement. In describing the reaction amovg 
the Hindus, the despatch loses sight of facts that indicate that, notwithstanding 
the wane, the balance is in favour of the religious and social progress of ‘the 
community. Moreover, the view expressed of Hindu religious polity is grossly 
mistaken. It is well known that Hinduism is not a missionary religion, bu 
the despatch controverts this idea. According to the view expressed in ee 
despatch, a Shudra can become a Brahman and a Christian or a Muhammad 
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can if he choose be a Hindu! The argument is obviously erroneous and 
needs no examination. Apart from this, Government attach too great an 
importance to the so- called reaction. The relation of that to the cow-protection 
(or if they 80 term it, the anti-kine-killing) movement is as far fetched as the 
relation of this latter to the wave of racial disturbance that, let us hope, has 
passed over us. The Government has not, as we have said above, written 
anything about the most important point in the India office inquiry; the 
measures to be adopted for the removal or mitigation of the causes of the disturb- 
ances. It is to be hoped that this point will not be allowed to drop. What 
is wanted is an independent inquiry into the whole matter, and if the action 
of our friends at St. Stephens results in its institution, it will be a decided gain 


in the right direction. 


15. The Gujardti (101) of the 27th May, in its English columns, writes :— 
The Government of India’s despatch on the riots mentions four circumstances 
as being more or less responsible for the recent outbreak of disturbances. The 
forwardness of Hindus and Pärsis in public offices and in other spheres of life 
is one of these. This is, in our judgment, an absurd explanation. There were 
riots in Bombay in 1854 and 1874, but we do not think they were in any sense 
due to this cause. No doubt Hindus and Pärsis have progressed much more 
rapidly than Muhammadans. But they too are gradually improving and have 
begun to appreciate the true reasons of their backward condition. ‘This expla- 
nation has very probably been placed in the fore front by Government as a 
counterblast to the demand for simultareous examinations and on the face 
of it it is so ridiculous that few sensible Hindus, Pdrsis and Muhammadans 
would attach the least importance to the views of Government. The second 
reason is the Hindu revival and the cow-protection movement. In this Presi- 
dency, at least, this explanation is utterly erroneous and whatever Mr. Vincent 
may say to the contrary, we feel convinced that the cow-protection movement 
has had nothing to do with the riots of August last. In the North-West Pro- 
vinces how far the movement was a disturbing cause, it is difficult to say. 
Mr. Bishan Narayan Dhar has thoroughly exposed the inaccuracy of the official 
view. That newspapers, the telegraph and the postal system more or less 
unconsciously help in disseminating the infection of riots, is unfortunately true. 
If what took place at Prabhäs Pätan had remained unknown, Bombay would 
never have witnessed any riots at all. The reasons given by the Government of 
India are, however, utterly inadequate to explain all the recent occurrences, 
and many important circumstances have been ignored by them in their despatch. 
In our judgment the disturbances are primarily due to religious causes and 
secondarily to the shortsightedness, ignorance, want of decisiveness and im- 
partiality on the part of Government, and the suggestive and objectionable 
writings of a section of the Anglo-Indian Press. European officers by their 
very situation do not understand the differences between the two communities, 
when they are just smouldering, and more often than not take up an attitude 
which encourages violence and turbulence. An experienced and influential 
Native officer would take in the situation at a glance, but English officers cannot 
2 the niceties of native ceremonies and look upon the whole thing as 
absurd. With such an attitude of mind they can never succeed in doing justice 
and giving satisfaction to all. The present position of Government is 
undefined. They have no definite policy to carry out and yield to immediate 
emergencies. The result of this is to create for the first time differences 
in places which had never known them before. What recently happened 
in Poona and Ratnägiri confirms the truth of our observation. The question 
er 18 no longer local, but has grown into imperial one. The statesmanlike 
Pollcy is not that of the Bombay Government which looks on aimlessly or takes 
one-sided view. The incapacity of Government and their officers to appreciate 
3 situation in time is the proximate cause of disturbances, and unless 
a Policy is definitely settled with regard to the customs and privileges of the 
— 8 neither punitive posts nor indiscriminate arrests will improve 
M e A section of the Anglo-Indian Press delights in pitting Hindus against 
able mmadans und vice versa, and their writings are very often highly objection- 

„ Government are not in love with the Native Press, but some of the Anglo- 
n journals are so completely officialized, that they are regarded as the 
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organs of Government. Their power for doing good as well as evil is, therefore 
enormous, and we regret to say that in some instances they simply abuse their 
influence and opportunities. [The Vidya Vilds (92), the Sudhakar (82), the 
Vikshipta (94) and the Buroda Vatsal (190) of the week also express similar 


_ sentiments. | 


16. The Rdjahansa (161) of the 23rd May, in its English columns, 
writes :—It is to be highly regretted that the Government of India are still 
labouring under strange misapprehensions as regards the recent religious conflicts 
between the Hindus and Muhammadans in India. The natives of India are, 
of course, a conquered race, and, as such, they can be treated with any amount 
of lightness with impunity. It is not, therefore, unnatural that, under such 
circumstances, the Indians are looked upon as beasts in human form. We 
do not think that their opinion as to the causes of the more frequency of riots 
is based upon any solid grounds, The tone in which it is expressed seems ludi- 
crous on the very face of it. The Government have thought fit to prefer 
certain charges against newspe per editors, and the leaders of certain cow. 
protection societies. Are we to understand that by making such a seemingly 
vague declaration against the most innocent classes of the people, the Govern- 
ment intend to put a stop to newspaper criticisms, howsoever honest they may 
be, and to discourage the all-important movements of the Indians towards pro. 
tecting the sacred and useful cow? The loud cry of the Press that Muham- 
madans are treated with extreme indulgence by Government to the total disre- 
gard for Hindus in such matters is, happily or unhappily, supported by the present 
exposition by Government of the causes of the recent riots, in doing which, it 
may be submitted, the rights of the Muhammadans to sacrifice animals is 
strongly asserted, while those of the Hindus to protect them are studiously kept 
back. It is true that religious disturbances in India, as in other countries, do 
occur when the festivals of two rival communities happen to clash. But it is 
the duty of Government on such occasions properly and impartially to assert 
the rights of each section of the community, so that the stronger may not have 
the lion’s share at the cost of the weaker. But if Government disregard this 
duty, and try to throw the entire blame on the Hindus or any other section of 
the community exclusively, we doubt that Government will ever succeed in 


bringing about a happy reconciliation between the two disturbed communities, 
which they so anxiously wish to do. | 


17. The Prabhdkar (18) of the 28th May, in its English columns, writes :— 
The recent disturbances in India between the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
which raged more or less furiously from north to south and east to west in 
places more than one, ought to have taught our Indian Government the neces- 
sity of learning correct logic and fair dealing. But even after these serious 
events, the necessity does not seem to have been earnestly felt by our rulers. 
The fairness they talk of so solemnly in adhering to the terms of their docu- 
ments and charters is not the fairness they pretend to show in their actions. 
It is really distressing to find that even after reaping the fruits of its unfair 
dealing so sadly and so ruinously to its reputation for justice, the Government 
does not try to efface the memory of its ill-judged doings and start again in the 
path of fair dealing. As regards its ways of reasoning, they seem curiously 
enough to be much depraved inasmuch as it is always prone to confound the 
real causes with the fictions of inventive heads. If there be anybody who 
would demur to accept the remarks just made, we would refer him for his 
own satisfaction to the letter from the Government of India to the Secretary 
of State, dated the 27th December 1893. In this letter attempt has been made 


to trace and lay open the origin of these disturbances, and the causes of their 


frequency and the general direction of the measures to be adopted to control 
them. Though the letter contains little which has not been already in the public 
print, it has a value of its own, coming as it does from the responsible head, 
whose voice must be heard. Had it not been for this reason the act of wading 
through this illogical and inconsistent piece of composition would, in our 
opinion, be nothing but sheer waste of time and energy. The paper then vat 
to the causes assigned by the Indian Government for the outbreak of riots à 

observes :—Our readers very well know the author of this splendid piece 


argumentation. Thank God that worse than this has not fallen from the Pen 
of our illustrious Viceroy Lord Lansdowne. | 
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18. The Mantri (16) of the 25th May, in its English columns, writes :—Had 
the causes which the despatch mentions been proclaimed by an old gossip, she would 
have simply been laughed at and ridiculed. We are sorry a Government de- 
spatch should give us the very matter which we come across in the prattle and 
idle talk of a bragard Muhammadan in the street. Consult a Muhammadan 
fakir, and he will give you this very piece of information about the Kaffirs, and 
these very causes will pass his lips. It is surprising to note the blame with 
which the most useful institutions, the glory of British rule, have been saddled. 
If railways and telegraph spread news of riots all over the country, which has the 
effect of doing mischief inasmuch as fanatics of a peaceful place are incited to 
perpetrate horrors by the example set in other places, they also hasten 
powerful help and relief to scenes of disturbance. The bitter portion of the 
criticism administered by the press on the action and policy of Government in 
these matters has called forth resentment and mdignation only. If the press 
was convinced of the mistaken line of policy taken up by Government, was it not 
its duty to point out the mistake? Woe to the wretch who in his attempts to flatter 
the humours of a man does not force the truth, however unpalatable it be, upon 
his attention, simply because it will not find favour with him. The press which 
is taken to task for performing the most unpleasant duty that the occasion 
demanded emphatically of it, seeks, we assure His Lordship, nothing more than 
the satisfaction of having done its duty. 


19. The Jagad-hitechchhu (44), in its issue of the 26th May, says :—The 
causes assigned to the frequency of riots in India by the Government of India 
in their despatch to the Secretary of State for India are foolish and childish. 
The despatch contains no suggestions for preventing these riots! The policy 
of upholding the acts of Muhammadans of whatever sort seems to have been 
followed even in this despatch. We are surprised more at the remarks made by 
Government against the Native Press than those made against the cow-protec- 
tion movement. In this despatch Government have not only availed themselves 
of the opportunity to prejudice the minds of the people of England against the 
Hindus, but have encouraged the Muhammadans to commit similar riots. Bad 
days for an indefinite period seem to be in store for poor India 


20. The Shri Shivaji (80), in its issue of the 25th May, says: —The 
causes assigned to these riots are foolish, and it is surprizing how the Indian 
Government has dared to present them to the statesmen at home. Sinee 
the introduction of British rule in India, every person has been enjoying liberty 
to follow any religion he likes, and notwithstanding this there have been no 
religious disturbances until only recently, and hence the religious liberty is not 
the cause of the riots. The Hindus being more advanced in education than the 
Muhammadans, a considerably larger number of the former has been in Govern- 
ment employ since the commencement of British rule; moreover, Hindus and 
Pirsis have been employed in higher places in some of the Muhammadan States 
in India, and yet hitherto the Muhammadans ex pressed no jealousy for the same. 
Telegraph, railways and post have been in existence and working satisfactorily 
for many years past, and yet there have been no riots hitherto on account of 
them. Religious zeal was stronger formerly than now and has been growing less 
among all classes of the people, and yet there were no religious disputes then. 

ere are numerous Hindus who revere Muhammadan saints and numerous 
Muhammadans who pay respect to Hindu saints. Thus the several eauses 
assigned to the Hindu-Muhammadan riots in the Government of India’s 
despatch are no causes at all. The real cause is the incitement of the 
Snorant Muhammadan classes by Anglo-Indians and official Europeans who 
ve been led to resort to it by a desire to create a division among Natives, 
80 that the Indian National Congress movement may fail sadly. The Anglo- 
lans and European officials do not wish that the Congress which aims 

at the union of the people and accomplishment of the good of the Natives 
ugh it, should succeed in its object, as such an union will encroach 

— their rights and privileges, and will deprive them of the good things they 
ve been enjoying. This conduct of theirs is, however, very foolish as the 
** they have adopted will give such a severe shock to the British Government 
u India that it will not remain long. These eople have been blinded by the 
Pride of wealth. This. is to. he highly regretted since British rule is beneficent 
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to the natives of India and ought to continue over them for a long number of 
years. The permanency of British rule can be secured by making the concessions 
prayed for by the Congress and by stopping the Anglo-Indians from carryi 
on chicanery. It is to be hoped that His Excellency Lord Elgin will inform 
the English people of the real causes of these riots and have due arrangements 
made in regard to them. 


21. The l’oona Vaibhav (65), in its issue of the 27th May, observes :—The 
causes assigned to these riots are quite childish; they appear to have proceeded 
from a person who was quite confused by fear. If His Excellency Lord Lans. 
downe, in whose time the despatch was written and sent Home, had remained 
longer in India, more mischief would have been committed by him. Who could 
say that if he had stayed longer in the country he might not have abolished the 
3 the railway, and the postal department, inflicted the extreme punish- 
ment of the law on editors of newspapers, butchered all cows and cut off the 
hands and feet of the Hindus and Muhammadans, with which they fought with 
each other, as all these things contributed to the Hindu-Muhammadan riots. 
His Excelleney Lord Elgin and the people ought to duly consider what a ridi- 
culous and sorry figure Lord Lansdowne has cut in penning the despatch. 


22. The Dnydnodayd (12) of the 3lst May, in its English columns, 
writes :—According to the Muhviitta, there is a confi- 
Remarks on a confidential dential circular issued by the Government of Bombay, 
circular 1 3 se in which the authorities are enjoined to prevent Hindus 
— 1. — mu from playing their music before mosques, while Mu- 
before mosques. | hammadans may be permitted that liberty before 
Hindu temples. It is very hard to believe that there 
is such a circular. We should like to see it before believing that Government 
would issue a circular so partial to one section of the community. If there is 
such a eircular, we should gladly join with our contemporary in condemning it. 
If Hindus should cease playing their music before mosques, the Muhammadans. 
should likewise cease before Hindu temples, of course. 


23. The Native Opinion (17) of the 27th May, in its English columns, 
writes :— Being afraid that the next Id festival in the 
A : * a United Provinces may brew mischief as last year, a 
mene at the time of the small military force has been mobilized by the Govern- 
next Muharram in the Bom- ment, which, during the continuance of the festival, 
bay Presidency, similar to will peregrinate all over the eastern districts, so that 
those ordered to be taken by even the least chance of a possible disturbance may be 
the Government of the N.-W. arne * * b 
Provinces at the next Id defeated. In addition to this military force, the In- 
festival. spector-General of the Police, with a posse of Con- 
stables, is to visit the same districts to assist, wherever 
necessary, the civil authorities in the maintenance of peace throughout. This is 
right and proper, and, on our own side, the Muharram being near at hand, the 
authorities may take similar precautions. Indeed in respect to religious disturb- 
ances this Presidency has been quieter, but the relations of the two. communities 
are still strained, so that religious fanaticism of one set of people may, here and 
there, find an opportunity to do what may excite the passions or prejudices of an- 
other set of people. The Magistrates and subordinate officials must remember how 
ealamitous were the results of Mr. Dupernis’ action at Azimgarh, and they must 
deliberately avoid even apparently to side with one party, or to displease the 
other by an apparently unconscious neglect. Outwardly religious fanaticism 
seems to be cooleddown, but possibly the fire may be still smouldering, and, in order 
that the least chance may not be given to a sad outbreak, sufficient precautions 
must be taken. We think, in order to make every safeguard more effective, the 
leaders of each community may be warned to the effect that their real interests 
lie in the maintenance of peace only, and that for every breach of the same they 
will be held responsible. 


24. The Phenix (5), in its issue of the 30th May, writes: We strongly 
deprecate any attempts made by anybody to estrange 

An article contributed by still further the strained relation between the Hindus 
1 751 1 N 7 and Muhammadans in India. All writings in the 
view considered mischievous. Press which seek to elate one party at the expense 


another, we prefer to class as mischievous, and W 
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their authors happen to be men of position, they cannot be sufficiently deplored. 
The article contributed to the pages of Allahibad Review by Maulvi Sami-ul-lah 
Khan, C. M. G., late of the North-Western Provinces judicial service, we consider 
an unfortunate effusion, which will do little good and great deal of harm; 
Maulvi Sami-ul-läh's reputation for common sense will greatly suffer in the 
eyes of all sensible and unprejudiced men. The strong language used against 
Hindus has, we know, offended even many Muhammadans who recognise the 
desirability of the races being in peace and concord. Hindus have never de- 
manded it as a right that cow-killing should be put a stop to by an executive 
order of the Government, though they appeal to the good sense of their 
Muhammadan neighbours to refrain as much as possible from a practice which 
is painful to them. We speak here of the better classes of Hindus and Muham- 
madans and we know the appeal is not madein vain. The fact of an European— 
an old resident of India —asking Muhammadans and his own country-men in the 
Fast to refrain irom beef-eating as a friendly concession to their Hindu fellow- 
subjects, should not be made the basis of a savage onslaught on the Hindus. 
It is perfectly open to Muhammadans and Europeans to pooh-p: oh Dr. Leitner's 
suggestion and to consider it as impracticable, although good policy and fellow- 
feeling would require that it was carefully considered. Gentlemen of position, 
who can influence their co-religionists to any extent, should be the last persons 
to do anything to revive an already bitter and painful controversy which men 
good and true, be they Europeans, Muhammadans or Hindus, are anxious to see 
forgotten. Maulvi Sami-ul-läh's effusions will for this reason do little good. 
They have offended the Hindus, disgusted many Muhammadans, and will 
scarcely convince Dr. Leitner that he is wrong. What useful purpose would 
they then serve ? None whatever. : 


25. In an article, headed, “the imposition of a permanent Punitive Police 

on Bombay,“ the /d (1), in its issue of the 

The question of increasing 27th May, writes:—In this Presidency at any rate 
— — 1— — —— local self-government is not a privilege graciously 
ment towards local self. Conferred upon us. It is a right which by constant 
government. agitation and with persistent demand we have won 
from an unwilling government. We refer to this 
history of the measure with no other object than that of pointing out to Gov- 
ernment, and to all those who look rather with a jealous eye upon the spirit of 
independence, our Corporations at times exhibit, that it is only natural that we 
should make a proper use of what we have won regardless of any considerations of 
the 2 or displeasure of Government or its officers. Bombay, we are very 
glad to notice, at times sets a noble example of public spirit and independence 
by boldly fighting its battles against the encroachment of Government on its 
civic rights. The latest example of the exhibition of such moral courage is 
supplied in the attitude of the Corporation with regard to the Government 
demand for increasing the Police of the City. The Corporation by a very large 
majority decided that an increase in the force was unnecessary. The proceedings 
of this meeting of the Corporation are a very interesting reading. They suggest 
several very important questions which have a material bearing upon the future 
7 local self-government in this province, and we would earnestly request those 
hat have anything to do with the development. of this important institution 
Amongst us to devote their attention to the study of these questions and keep 
emselves in readiness to fight with Government when such time arrives. 
of ooo important question elucidated in the discussion is the studious ignorance 
Bh with regard to the principles laid down by the Government of 
dees m 1881, when they introduced this scheme of reform. The report of the 
pr appointed by the Corporation refers to this despatch of the Govern- 
ol; of India and suggests that the Bombay Government should take over the 
a in consideration of being relieved of an equivalent amount of expenditure. 
ussil Municipalities will be wise if they make up their minds to unanimously 
°vernment to transfer to them a source of revenue that will enable them 
meet the growing charges of education. The proceedings bring to light the 

0 4 confirm the popular belief that if Government is permitted to put 
SS edge | n end of the wedge in any department whatsoever it will drive the 
8e m until by so doing the harmony and good feeling between Government 
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and the Corporations are completely destroyed. In Bombay the Police charges 
have already grown from Rs. 2,58,000 to 4 lakhs, which amount threatens to rise 
to Rs. 5,24,000. In the Mofussil the first charge levied upon Municipalities wag 
on account of Police lights used by them in their night rounds. Now the police 
charges have grown into repairs to old and erection of new chaukies. It is 
feared that a contribution will soon be asked on account of the sanitary and 
other supervision duties the Police are expected to perform. Let the Mofussil 
Municipalities bear this in mind and support the action of the Bombay Corpora. 
tion in its struggle with the local Government. More important, perhaps, 
‘than this is the point of the scant courtesy shown to a respectable body like the 
Bombay Corporation. We are not, however, in the least, surprised at this. 
We should rather have been surprised if any other course should have been taken. 
If His Excellency Lord Harris’ Government has one characteristic more 
prominent than another it is this. It shows studied discourtesy not only 
towards Native gentlemen individually, but towards their associations also. 
During IIis Lordship’s régime to be abused is perhaps the best compliment an 
individual or group of them can receive. Those Corporators who complained 
that the Corporation was prevented from carrying out their deliberations forgot 
that in these days mediocrity was more liked than ability and their delibera- 
tions were cut short, because Government never wanted that they should ever 
make out a full case. They had determined that the Corporation must pay an 
additional lakh or so and pay they must. We are always unwilling to make 
any such observations; but Lord Harris’ Government deserves these and more. 
The increase in the Police force in Bombay is a question arising out of the 
large question of the strained relations between Hindus and Muhammadans and 
any question that is even mcst remotely connected with this is a red rag to our 
Government. His Excellency knew what the attitude of the Corporation 
towards the question was. He also knew what his constituted advisers wanted. 
The case of the Corporation was too strong to be demolished, and he did not 
therefore want that the Corporation should win a victory over his advisers and 
himself and the best way he thought was to leave the Corporation out of 
‘question altogether. He did so but the members of the Corporation were not 
the persons to tolerate such treatment; and the Government of India could not 
consult them. By the bye we must allude tothe very important question 
raised by Mr. Käbräji during the debate. It is a question of principle and 
must be constantly kept within sight. It relates to the powers of the 
Commissioner in the matter of correspondence with Government. In the 
Mofussil we have the Collectors and Magistrates who carry on official corres- 
pondence with Government in Municipal matters keeping the bodies most 
vitally concerned completely ignorant of what is passing on until a mine is 
sprung up upon them in the form of a resolution or a letter requiring the 
Corporation to do a certain thing on pain of being compelled to do so under the 
control section. To return, however, to the principal subject. We agree with 
the Bombay Corporators in holding that increasing the Police force of a locality 
in such a way as to cope with any riots that might occur, is wrong in principle 
and faulty in practice. The Police is not primarily intended for suppressing 
a riot. If a riot does take place, it is the military that ought ta suppress it; 
but military expenditure is imperial and not local, and the attempt to make the 
corporation liable to pay for a military force would be unjust. The Committee 
of the Corporation appointed to draw up their report have done further 
valuable service to the cause of peace and order not only in Bombay, but in the 
mofussil generally by embodying in their report their opinion of the conduct 
of the mill-hands and other inhabitants who had the misfortune of taking part 
in the recent riots. What the Committee say about Bombay applies generally 
to the mofussil. Neither the Hindus nor the Muhammadans are any longer 4 
turbulent element in the population. It is the conduct of misguided officials 
that makes them so; and Government can never exercise too much caution 1 
this respect by keeping a strict watch upon the conduct of its officials. + 

them not set up one race against the other; let them not pat one community 
on the back and force another with their strong hand to the wall; let them 
make education universal and drive gway ignorance ; let them carefully ascertar 
the rights of each community and try to guarantee to each unbroken enjoy men 
of them; and riots will be a thing of the past. There will no longer be a 
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ecessity of maintaining a large Police force on a war footing during times of 
’ hether it be under the name of a punitive post or an increase in the 


5 strength of the Police. 


96. The North-West Provinces correspondent of the Indian Spectator (2), 

in its issue of the 27th May, writes:—The Gov- 

Alleged 3 3 Age od ernment of the: North-West Provinces has of late 
2 AA the North shown much favour to the Muhammadan community 
n Provinces in filling by appointing four Muhammadans to officiate as 
places of District and Sessions District and Sessions J udges. At present there are 
Judges. six Natives, who are acting as District Judges in these 
rovinces, and four of these are Muhammadans against two Hindus. The latter 
all belong to the Statutory Civil Service, while, out of the former, two belong 
to the provincial and two to the statutory service. Of these, the latest appoint- 
ment from the provincial service has been made by passing over two Hindu 
gentlemen against whom there is nothing to disqualify them for the. post of a 
District Judge. Were it only an incident of the service, we should not have 
complained, but the appointment of four Muhammadans against two Hindus, 
and one of them by passing over two Hindus, is a thing that will very likely 
shake the faith of the people of these provinces in the justice of the local Gov- 
ernment, as well as lay it open to the charge of openly favouring the Muham- 
madans at the expense of the Hindus. In a service where the rule of seniority 
revails a case must be made out for passing over a senior in favour of a junior, 
and it will not do merely to say that the Government regulates its patronage as 
it thinks fit. The matter may very likely be made the subject of interpellation 
in the local Council. Connected with this is the larger question of the appoint- 
ment of natives of India to the District and Sessions Judgeships, as well as to 
the Collectorships reserved for them, as a result of the recommendations of the 
Public Service Commission. The Government thinks that the Natives are not 
entitled to these posts till all the civilians appointed up to 1879 have been 
provided for. The Public Service Commission, we believe, recommended no 
such limitation, and, if the Secretary of State has imposed it, the matter ought 
to be made the subject of a question in Parliament to get the natives of India 
the small mcdicum of justice dealt out by the Commission. If the attempt is 
made to keep the Natives out as long as possible, it is but right that it should 


be checked in the interests of the good name and justice of the British Gov- 
ernment. , 


27. The Mumbai Vaibhav (58), in its issue of the 31st May, refers 


to a notification recently published in the Sind 


Dinapproval of the special Government Gazette by which it is alleged that 
advantages given to Muham- 


madans entering Government educational advantages which have been denied to 
een Hindus have been given to Muhammadans desiring 

to enter Government service in the Province and 
remarks :—This attempt of Government officers to nullify in this way the pro- 
mise of equal treatment to people of all religions and sects given by Her 
Majesty the Queen in Her Proclamation of 1858, is fraught with danger. 
Instead of calling the Hindus disloyal it would be well to convict and sentence 
for disloyalty such Government officers as prejudice in this way the minds of the 
subjects against Government. If this were done it would keep the officers in 
check and secure perfect tranquillity in the country. | 


28. The Katser-e-Hind (103), in its issue of the 27th May, observes :— 
The climate of Ratnagiri is very unhealthy and 

Te. bär, dn. Kin to remove it is surprising that Government should have kept 
from Rutn beri 54 Theebaw, ex-King of Burma, and his family there 
remarks thereon. so long. It was expected that the place would be 
ani unsuitable to the ex-king, but the man, who was 
N removed from his throne and made a political prisoner, had no right 
expect mercy!! His long residence at Ratnägiri has rendered him weak 
— vernment seem to feel compassion for him. It is said that he is shortly 
8 removed to Madras at his own request. His removal to Madras may do 
clin, Lr good, for, the latter place is as bad as Ratnägiri in point of 


overnment wants to act kindly to him it should select a sanitarium, 
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in India for his residence. The Burmese have well avenged the injustice done 
to their late king and put Government to great trouble and expense, and it 
will yet take a long time to restore complete peace in Upper Burma. This jg 
all the result of the curses of the late king, who after being made to suffer 


misery for about nine years at Ratndgiri, is now to be removed to Madras 
perhaps to die there ! ! 


29. The Gujardt Durpan (100) of the 31st May, in its English columns 
Comments on the Kat of Writes :—The new list of Birth-day honours published 
B 222225 in the Government Gazette is anything but satisfac. 
tory. It is remarkable for its meagreness and jg 
deplorably wanting in certain names which were expected to appear in it. It 
is characterised by a tardy recognition of the claims of some of the aspirants, 
No miser spent his penny more grudgingly than the Indian Government has 
done in the bestowal of the titles. That faithfulness and loyalty to the 
State and the usefulness of services to the country have not been the only 
criterions of judgment is apparent from the Saturday’s list. It is, however, a 
consolation to note that the sordid love of titles is fast dying out from the 
sensible portion of the people. They have begun to see the worthlessness of 
such baubles decorating one’s breast, and have learnt from observation that it is 
not always a decorated breast that covers a noble and honourable heart. Surat 
is particularly unfortunate in not securing a single honour for any of her sons 
this time. There have been some aspirants looking up for some sort of : 
nition with outstretched necks and open mouths, but they are greatly disap- 
pointed. Even a poor Rao Sähebship would have been highly gratifying. 


30. The Native Opinion (17) of the 27th May, in its English columns, 
writes :—The Honours’ List has just been publisbed by one of our dailies, and 
seems to show that, either Government had very few vacancies in the “ Order 
of the Star of India,” and did, therefore, confine them to Europeans, or thought 
few Natives were worthy of the same. In regard to the “Order of the Indian 
Empire,” Government have been judiciously parsimonious. Those on whom 
the “ Star of India ” is conferred being their servants, the authorities must know 
their qualifications better. As a Bombay Civilian of long standing, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Trevor, though not possessed of any official brilliancy, has been known 
for steady and continuous work in two important departments. Now on the 
Executive Council he represents the Revenue Department and is expected to do 
much good in that branch. Among those, again, on whom the “ Order of the 
Indian Empire” is conferred are two well-known gentlemen from this Presi- 
dency, viz., Dr. Thomas Blaney and Rao Bahadur Shriräm Bhikaji. The life 
of the first may be identified with the rise and progress of this City, for which he 
has done so much, and in recognition of which the citizens of Bombay recently 
voted a statue to him and which will be shortly unveiled. As to Mr. Jatar, he 
is also well known as the head of the department of public instruction for the 
Hyderabad Assigned Districts. In that department he has served long, and it 
must bear many an outline of the further departmental improvements initiated 
during his incumbency. Mr. Cowasji Dinshäh Adenwälla as a merchant 38 
known much and must have rendered to the public services in his own way. 
As to what are technically called Native distinctions,’ the Panjäbis or 
rather the Rajputs seem to carry the lion’s share of the spoil. From our own 
side Divan Methäräm Gidumal and Mr. Kalydn Sitäräm Chitre have been 
raised to the honours of Réo Bahadurship. Mr. Chitre, as Divan to the Chief 
of Miraj, has seen much work and may have given satisfaction to his master. 
On the whole, the selections made seem to be good, though there was a large 
field from which more selections might well have been made. On our ow? 
side Mr. Yajnik might have been raised to the Order of the Indian Empire, 


which he so richly deserves. [Several other papers of the week express sim 
sentiments. | 


81. The Kaiser-e-Hind (103) of the 27th May, in its English column, 
writes :—So Dr. Blaney has at last been officially interred with the cerements of 
a C. IE.! How will he look now? Will he be all the better for this bauble 
dangling on his gallant civic breast? Will he feel flattered at the so- 
“honour” conferred on him? It is all a matter of temperament how the 
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recipient of the gimerack takes it. But let us hope the good doctor will not be 
spoiled so far as to be one of the foremost in voting, when the time arrives, 
which, by the bye, is not far distant, a statue to the exalted local authority who. 
has been instrumental in getting him the glittering bait. That would sully his. 
honoured name to the dust, and we fain hope this sturdy and independent 
citizen will be spared that cruel fate. The C. L. E. in our opinion is now 80 
degraded a bauble, that we should think light indeed of that citizen who accepts 
it. It is one, which should be courageously declined with thanks. By all. 
means let those who hanker after the title and hunt for it flitting from corridor 
to corridor, and stairs to stairs, have it. It matters not to the city. But the high 
esteem and regard in which all citizens hold the Honourable Mr. P. M. Mehta 
and Dr. Blaney, who have rendered signal services to the city for a quarter of 
a century, make us tremble, lest they should mix themselves up in that covert 
movement, which has been set on foot for some time past. It can only cover 
them with discredit! As to Mr. Cowasji Dinshäh Adenwälla, let us hope he is 
gratified with the title as a reward for all the honourable assistance rendered by 
him to the Aden Residency for upwards of 35 years. It is a fact that much of. 
the present prosperity of that town is owing to the public spirit, zeal and 
liberality of that Parsi merchant. We know of numberless instances in which 
he has rendered signal services to Government. It is only fitting therefore that 
the representative citizen of Aden should be officially recognised as a Com- 
panion of the Indian Empire. re 


32. The Gujurdit (101) of the 27th May, in its English columns, writes :— 
We are not sure if the Birth-day Honours’ List has ever satisfied anyone outside 
the body of the fortunate recipients of distinctions. This year the list is more 
than meagre and unsatisfactory. But we have no desire to complain, because 
the sensible portion of the public has ceased to attach any ‘exaggerated import- 
ance to titles and distinctions. There are three or four names in tho Honours 
Gazette that deserve notice. The Honourable Mr, A. C. Trevor is one of the 
able and distinguished members of the Civil Service and he has been made a 
C.8.I. In Bombay everyone will be pleased to learn that Dr. Blaney’s dis- 
tinguished services have after all been recognised, though tardily, by . the be- 
stowal upon him of a C. LE. The grand old man of the Corporation is now in 
his seventy-first year, and we wish him many a year of health and happiness as 
a respected inhabitant of this city with whose interests he has so long been 
identified. We congratulate Mr. Jatar on the title of C. L E. which has been 
conferred upon him for his exceptionally successful work as Director of Public 
Instruction. The commercial community has been honoured in the person of 
Mr. Adenwälla. With the exception of a few more names, it would be difficult. 
to divine why other names have at all been included in the list. 


33. The Indu Prakdsh (15) of the 28th May, in its English columns, 
writes Among the non-official names which have come in for decoration in 
our city, there are only two or rather one, which has a special interest for us.. 

e mean Dr. Blaney—the tribune of the people, as some love to call him. 
Though rather tardy, the recognition of Dr. Blaney’s services to the city has at 
last become an accomplished fact. The Companionship of the Indian Empire 
conferred on Mr. Cowasji Dinshäh of Aden is probably due to that gentleman’s 
Consular services. Even among the officials, the Honourable Mr. Trevor, Mem- 
ber of the Executive Council, is the only one who gets a C. S. I. Mr. Jathär, 
though a Bombay man, may be said to have earned his decoration of a C. I. E. 

his long and meritorious services in Berars. But we look in vain for certain 
other names, which people have been hoping to find since the last six months. 
MV, for instance, has Mr. Acworth’s name been omitted? His signal services 
m connection with the late riots and the pukka bandobast he made for the com- 
— supplies of the city during those trying days ought to have received 
Mr, JafeeSnition. Suppose, they had made him Radja! Where again is poor 
Jahängir C. Jahängir Readymoney? Echo answers where 


8 With reference to the recent Birth-day Honours’ List, the Bombay Samd- 
bean (111), in its issue of the 28th May, writes :—For some years past, it has 
thers the practice with Government to distribute these honours, forgetting that. 

ere existed persons who had vastly benefited the public and secured to them- 
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selves its great respect and regard, and there was great necessity of acknowledg. 
ing their services publicly. One or two benefactors are occasionally rewarded 
with small honours, but the great number of the honorable distinctions are 
bestowed upon Government servants, rewarding at the same time a few Native 
Chiefs. The current year’s honours have been distributed’ on the same 
principle, Excepting a small number of private individuals, the Government 
officials have been largely rewarded with the honours. Government officers, if 
deserving, ought also to get these honors, but generally it so happens that the 
higher honours are conferred on those who are either not known to the public at 
all or who have by their improper administration dissatisfied the public. Such 
distribution certainly cannot prove satisfactory to the public. Persons well 
known to the public and who have secured to themselves its respect and regard 
ought alone to get these honours, as they are public servants, and the public is 
better situated to appraise their services than the Government itself, This 
complaint has been made very often, but to little purpose, and the result of 
the objectionable course on the part of Government threatens to be that the 
public will regard these honours with little respect and the good objects of insti- 
tuting the honours will not be accomplished. 


35. The Native Opinion (17) of the 3lst May, in its English columns, 
1 1 writes: — Beside a few common- places, Mr. Crowe's 
day Darbér at Pon. speech contained remarks on some important topics 
that challenge attention. He entered on a long 
defence of the compensation allowance which neither suited the time nor the 
occasion of a darbdr convened only for an exchange of mutual greetings. Nor 
was he entrusted with a brief for the said concession, and, therefore, there was 
no necessity of defence from him. To admit the gravity of the present financial 
crisis and in the same breath to sanctify the said allowance, on the ground that 
without it no European would remain in Government service is a line of argu- 
ment that brings out more prominently to view. the extremely greedy side of 
an Englishman’s nature. Asa Special Judge for some time in respect to the 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act, Mr. Crowe must be knowing the intensity of a tiller’s 
miserable existence, and yet without ever thinking for a moment of any practical 
scheme for his relief, he should justify further burdens on him simply 
surpasses our understanding. In regard to recent disgraceful riots he en- 
deavoured to impress upon the assembled Sirddrs the maintenance of peace and 
reconciliation as one of their duties. This is all very good, but will Mr. Crowe 
tell us that a magisterial command to stop a long established religious procession, 
because the worshippers at a mosque that has just come into existence feel 
offended, is good in law and procedure? Again, will he tell us that accusations 
hurled against the Hindus by Mr. Unwin, the Sessions Judge at Nasik, just 
after their acquittal are calculated to restore peace and order? Has Govern- 
ment called upon Mr. Unwin to explain his extra-judicial conduct? As re 
gards the commendations passed on Rdéo Säheb Bälkrishna Säyanna as a citizen, 
we most heartily subscribe to them. Passing on to the question of the agricul- 
tural bank, Mr. Crowe made remarks which ought to encourage men of small 
means to form themselves into corporate bodies and advance money on the 
security of lands at a very low interest. Two such banks are already in exist 
ence, and they are said to do good work in their own way. Humble as the 
origin of the popular enterprise is, we have no doubt it will attain full growth, 
but in such matters as these the advice of such experienced men as Mr. Crowe 
may be found very useful. [The Bombay Samdchdr (111) of the 30th May ex- 
presses similar sentiments.] 


86. In noticing the allusion made to the desirability of the payment of the 
exchange compensation allowance, by the Honourable Mr. W. H. Crowe, Agent 
for Sirdars in the Deccan, at the Birth-day Darbär at the Council Hall in Poon, 
the Kesari (49), in its issue of the 29th May, says: We do not believe that there 
were no persons at the Darbér who did not see the unsound nature of the reasons 
given for the payment of the compensation allowance. We require no doubt 
experienced officials like the Honourable Mr. Crowe, but if they cannot afford to 
serve any longer without receiving an increase to their salaries, we may state ths 
we expect to get officials on salaries half of those paid to present incumben®. 
Supposing Mr. Crowe’s arguments to be sound and correct, they simply prove 
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that only oxperienced officials should get the compensation allowance; the 
allowance has however been sanctioned by the Government of India for all 
Buropean officials, whether big orsmall, old or new. What is Mr. Crowe’s reply 
to this? Perhaps Mr. Crowe wanted to play a joke on the people assembled at 


37. The Jdm-e-Jamshed (181), in its issue of the 30th May, observes that 

it is gratifying that the Government of Bombay has 

Appointment of an acting been able to save Rs. 5,500 by appointing Mr. Star- 
Judge in the Bombay „ ling, the Clerk of the Crown, asa Judge of the High 
n iz Court during the absence of Sir Charles Sargent on 
oF ths’ leave considered un- leave for six months, not from the day on which Sir 
necessary. Charles’ leave began but from 12th June, the day on 
ae which the High Court opens after the summer vaca- 
tion; but considering the number of suits filed in the current year, it may be 
safely stated that if no appointment of an acting Judge had been made during 
the absence of Sir Charles, no inconvenience would have been caused in the 
dispensation of justice, while a sum of Rs. 20,000 would have been saved, which 


amount could have been advantageously expended on the spread of education 
in the Presidency. atk 


38. The Dnydnodayd (12) of the 3lst May, in its English columns, 
writes: — Rev. A. W. Prautch, who was put into the 

- Imprisonment of the Rev. house of correction as a result of his endeavours to 
Mr. Prantch for defaming e expose the illegal sale of opium in Bombay, was 
ps aes ‘legal or 13 released on Friday, the 18th instant. A meeting was 
* — held that evening to welcome him back. The Bombay 
Guardian remarks: Mr. Prautch has lost six pounds 

in weight during his month’s confinement, but his spirit has not suffered. He 
is not less determined to push the war against the opium iniquity. He has 
been imprisoned for speaking the truth. The truth is just what it was a month 
ago. An unjust sentence has not disproved it. What he has said, he will say 
again with added emphasis and information.” We notice that questions were 
to be asked in Parliament regarding Mr. Prautch’s imprisonment, which we 
trust will result in a rebuke to the officials of Government, who are responsible 
for allowing the illegal sales of opium in illegal clubs. 


39. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 27th May, writes :—We have 
| watched with interest the controversy between the 
—— on the controversy forest and the revenue officers as regards the subordi- 
— , wed nation of the former to the latter tha“ is carried on i 
subordination of ihe former the columns of the Times of India for some 88 
to the latter. To an outsider it is of little importance whether the 
district forest officer or the revenue officer acts as an 
autocrat. The forest officer is, however, likely to suppose, as observed by Lord 
eay in one of his speeches, that man is created for the forest and not forest for 
man, and from a public point of view, the subordination of the district forest 
Officer is not therefore only desirable but necessary. What can be expected of 
an officer who, completely disregarding the artificial nature of our forest con- 
servancy and laws, talks of excessive privileges being granted to the people who 
are admittedly not entitled to them? Complete forest organization with an 
imperious autocrat at the head and a highly paid staff of subordinates to carry 
= his commands, to the distress and misery of the poor, is not, it must be 
ttinctly remembered, the summum bonum of the British administration in 
th m; and we should not, therefore, much care either for the susceptibilities of 
the district forest officer or the revenue to be derived from the forest produce if 
| dist Present rules and the Jaws press less heavily upon the agriculturist in the 
2 We cannot therefore too severely condemn the tone of these letters, the 
— of which seam to think that a complete organization of the forest depart- 
ment d the perfect protection of its rights is the first thing which the Goy- 
with’ Should aim at in creating this department. It is impossible to meet 


u another document which so completely describes the departmental ideal oH 


everything for the department and the department for itself and its officers.’ ~~ 
cox 354—7 
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40. The Svadesh Bandhu (154), in its issue of the 30th May, observes -_ 
: | By a notification issued under the revised land settle. 
__ Grievances of the peopleof ment, by the Survey Superintendent, Gujarat the 
Dati ae in the Kaira assessment has been enhanced from 4 to 12 annas rm 
owing to enhanced , . ; as 
1 acre, in the villages of Alina and Mahudha in the 
Kaira District as in several other villages. Of late the 
agriculturists have been impoverished on account of bad seasons, and it is diff. 
cult.to understand why the assessment has been increased and how the cultira. 
tors will be able to pay the enhanced rates? The authorities ought to state 
what improvement, if any, has been made in land and means of irrigation to 
authorize the enhancement. The Survey Department is given to perform its 
duty without carefully taking into consideration the true condition of the land 
It is to be hoped that the department will be more careful in the assessment of 
the Kaira District. 1 Katra Partamdn (134), in its issue of the 30th Ma 
says that the people of the Matar Taluka in the Kaira District protested against 
the revised land assessment at the visit of Mr. Fernandez, Deputy Survey 
Superintendent, Gujarat, to Matar the other day. | 9 


41. The Jdm-e-Jamshed (131), in its issue of the 28th May, observes :— 
The local Anglo-Indian papers have announced that 

Appropriation of the Mr. H. A. Acworth has remitted the balance of the 
balance of Her Royal High- Duchess of York Wedding Gift Fund, about Rs. 514 
vess the Duchess of York : ’ 
Wedding Gift Fund for the to the Convalescent Home at Thandäla, a purely 
European Convalescent Home, European Institution. It is not right that any portion 
Thandäla, disapproved. of the Wedding Gift Fund raised by Natives and Euro- 
peans, and to which the former probably contributed 
more than the latter, should be appropriated for the benefit of a sectarian 
institution. Is Mr. Acworth alone responsible for this or the Managing Com- 


mittee too P 


42. The Pond Vaibhav (65), in its issue of the 27th May, writes :—It is 
well known that everybcdy was disgusted with Mr. 

The Chief of Vinchur blam- Winter, the Collector of Nasik, who has just retired on 
- 1 — a 5 pension, in consequence of his doing injustice to 
Nasik, at hie retirement on Hindus, and his insolent treatment of them in connec- 
pension. tion with the Yeola riots. We were certain that at 
his departure from Nasik the people of that town 


would not do him any honours, and it is gratifying that none of the public ass0- 


ciations of that town contravened this general desire. However, the Chief of 


Vinchur honoured him with a pän-supäri meeting. Perhaps the Chief has been 
under obligations to Mr. Winter for some personal favours and has repaid them 
by doing this honour ; but the Chief should have considered that it was not right 
to do honours toa person who caused the people much hardship, as doing the 
same meant want of concern for public good. The Ndsik Vritt (60) news 


paper ought not to have published verses full of praise of Mr. Winter. Such 


conduct is likely to produce an impression on the mind of strangers that Hindus 
fall prostrate before those who kick them. | 


43. The Gujardt Darpan (100), in its issue of the 31st May, observes :— 
4 The Bhäthela or Anävla Brähmin caste has unfor- 
Alleged prejudice of the tunately come under the displeasure of the Collector of 
Collector of Surat against Surat for reasons not known. The Municipality o 
Baanmin aste. Ränder in the Surat District requested the other day 
1 the Educational Inspector, N. D., to lend to it the 
services of Mr. Makanji Bhimbhäi, Head Master of the Vernacular School at 
Dohad, on same salary, but the Inspector has declined to grant the request, 
saying that the Collector of Surat objects to the transfer on account of the 
of the Head Master. The correspondence is being circulated among the Com- 
missioners. What crime has the Bhäthela community done that the Collector 
should interfere with the transfer of a member of that caste? This myer" — 
the people suffer on that account. [The Praja Pokdr (143), in its issue of the 
29th May, express similar sentiments. | i 
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44, In an article, headed, Mr. Mirza Baig and the Mahäbaleshvar Incident,“ 
the Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 27th May, 
Alleged pollution of a writes :— From the allegations made in the two com- 
Hindu sacred * 8 plaints, lodged in the courts of the Superintendent of 
balesbvar b ator to th, Maha baleshvar and the District Magistrate of Sätära, 
— Government. Mr. Mirza Ali Baig, Oriental Translator to Gov- 
3 ernment, appears to be guilty of having committed 
three faults, if not offences: firstly, he made an offensive remark as to the 
sacred bull; secondly, he misrepresented his caste or religion to obtain an 
unopposed entry into the temple ; and thirdly, offended the religious feelings of 
the two Hindus, after he had been recognised by the latter, by persisting in his 
illegal conduct, and giving false and evasive replies. In the absence of a 
judicial investigation and a thorough shifting of the evidence, it may, legally 
speaking, be doubtful toa certain extent whether or not Mr. Mirza really 
committed all the faults here alleged. But morally we have no reason to doubt 
the several statements made by the Hindu gentleman, Mr. Bhagwat, as he has 
been substantially corroborated by Mr. Mirza himself. This gentleman states 
that when he recognised Mr. Mirza as being a Muhammadan, the Gurav 
remarked, in Mr. Mirza’s presence, that he had misrepresented his nationality to 
him (the Gurav.) There is thus sufficient corroborative evidence to prove the 
Gurav’s allegation, and when this misrepresentation is so proved, Mr. Mirza’s 
further conduct at Krishnabai’s temple and the statements made by Mr. Bhagwat 
in a former complaint, which he was ready to verify on oath, render it highly 
probable that Mr. Mirza was guilty of the first two serious faults. But even 
supposing, for a moment, that he was not so guilty of these two acts, yet there 
can be no doubt about the third which he has himself admitted. ‘The said 
offence, distinctly stated, consists in his entering the sacred temple in defiance of 
the protests of those who had a right to enter them,and thereby offending the 
religious susceptibilities of the Hindus. We give Mr. Mirza the credit of 
having promptly made such reparation as was in his power to allay the storm 
that was threatening him. We have really not the least desire to see a man of 
Mr. Mirza’s position prosecuted and punished in a Criminal Court, especially 
after the unreserved apology made by him. Butconsiderations, other than 
ordinary ones, demand that similar conduct on the part of Government officers 
in Mr. Mirza’s position should be effectively checked. One result of his illegal 
conduct at the temple was that a certain number of Ghodewillds, presumably 
Muhammadans, insisted on entering the said temple on the very next day. The 
inhabitants of the small village of Mahdbaleshvar, most of whom exclusively sub- 
sist on offerings made at the temple, having been alarmed by the said incidents, 
have petitioned His Excellency the Governor for protection. It remains to be 
seen what answer His Excellency returns to the petition and what steps he takes 
with a view to convey to Mr. Mirza the displeasure if any of the Government. If 
His Excellency the Governor takes any action in regard to this regretable incident, 
the public expects him on political grounds to recognise that Mr. Mirza’s position 
is such that for the proper performance of the duties of his office, he should be 
habitually courteous and polite, duties enjoined on the different communities b 
the Government itself in one of its resolutions on the riots. He should also 
Miran suavity of speech and manners and exceptional tact and judgment. Mr. 
Baig has, by his recent conduct, proved that he might at times, if not al ways, 
show adeplorable want of these qualities. The Oriental ‘Translator to Government 
1 always near the Governor. If Mr. Mirza's conduct therefore be not adequately 
noticed, it is likely that an impression will be created on the minds of the Muham- 
madan and Hindu communities, disastrous alike to their peace and to the best 
22 of Government. The late Rao Bahddur S. P. Pandit, who was in the eyes 
the then Government guilty of an error of judgment, was made to revert to his 
ra appointment, though his error was neither similar in complexion to nor 
ught with as serious consequences as Mr. Mirza’s offence. It must not be 
“apposed that we have alluded to this circumstance to recommend to Gov- 
ä ant that Mr. Mirza should be similarly dealt with. We trust, however, 
Mat His Excellency in view of these troublous times will take such notice as 


a render such conduct on the part of officers in Mr. Mirza’s position, 
* es if not impossible, in the future. European officers, it is true, do 
and then act imprudently, but we believe it would be difficult to find even 
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amongst them instances of discourtesy accompanied by such foolish disregard 
for the feelings of others as to make them use false pretences and excuses like 
those deliberately made by Mr. Mirza Abas Ali Baig in his conversation with 


the Hindu gentlemen at the Krishnabai Temple. Weare willing to admit that 


it may be all due to childishness, but then even such childishness is culpable in 
an officer of Mr. Mirza’s standing and position. [The Dnydn Prakdsh (18) of 
the 28th and the Kesari (49) of the 29th express similar sentiments. | 


45. The Native Opinion (17) of the 31st May, in its English columns 
writes: What distresses us extremely is the assessing of a pecuniary value of a 
Hindu's religious feelings! Mr. Baig may not be guilty of premeditated insult 
and we may go even so far as to believe that all his movements at that sacred 
shrine were prompted by no other than an antiquarian curiosity; yet knowin 
as he did the extreme tension of feeling between the two communities, he 
should have been more than usually careful about his rambles at that sacred 
sanctuary. His apology to the Mahäbaleshvar Hindu community may be 
accepted in all sincerity, but there are certain circumstances which require 
further explanation. Mr. Baig is said to have represented himself as a Kanoia 


Brähmin within the hearing of one of the two Hindu gentlemen at that time at 


worship in the temple, whereas Mr. Baig makes no reference to the above circum. 


stance. Who is then to be believed, the Gurav or the Oriental Translator? 
‘Certainly owing to his position Mr. Baig may be believed, but what interest can 


the Gurav, who had voluntarily undertaken to show Mr. Baig all over, have in 
telling a deliberate lie? Then, again, the offer of an apology with the sum of 


‘Bs. 50 for the purification of the temple goes to show that something untoward 
has happened of which Mr. Baig may not be aware. Indeed Mr. Baig has made 


some amends, but it must lose its value, if the complaint that he represented 
himself as a Brahmin proves true. Be that as it may, a judicial inquiry into 


the complaint would have cleared up all doubt on this score; but why should 


the Collector of Sätära not grant it is much more than one can understand. 


The result of similar petition to His Excellency the Governor is not known, 


The public awaits witb anxious suspense what reply Lord Harris has to give 
to the petitioner. 


46. While disapproving of the conduct of Mr. M. A. Baig in connection 
with the Mahdbaleshvar incident, the Arunodayd (24), in its issue of the 27th 
May, observes that if the Bombay Government hush up the matter they will 
convince the people that partiality was shown by them to Muhammadans in the 
recent riots; if they make proper enquiry into it and duly consider the 
incidents of the riots they will see that the blame of the riots really rests 


on the shoulders of the Muhammadans and they were mistaken in placing it 


on those of the Hindus, The Poona Vai'hav (65) of the 27th May regrets the 


incident, but desires the complainants not to take further steps in the matter as 


it is the first time that the officer has acted in an indiscreet manner. The 
Khdndesh Vaivhao (51) of the 25th May observes that such intentional insult 
offered by an educated person and high Government officer to the people of an- 
other religion is highly to be condemned, and it does not understand why Govern- 
ment should keep such an officer in their service and give cause to the ‘people to 


find fault with their otherwise just administration. The Hindu Punch (41) of 


the 31st May says that it was foolishon the part of Mr. Baig to have dared to 
insult the religious feelings of the Hindus at a time when the relations of Hindus 
and Muhammadans are so strained, and that His Excellency Lord Harris should 
duly consider the matter, or else it will be a bad example to others, and the 
present Bombay Government, which is particularly proud of non-Hindus, will 
create a decisive ill-feeling between the two communities in whom brotherly 
feelings have existed for centuries past. The Mantri (16) of the 25th May says 
that the conduct of Mr. Baig is disapproved of by many respectable and straight 


forward Europeans, and requests His Excellency the Governor to consult not only 


his official advisers but also other European gentlemen who were at Mahdbaleshvar 
at the time, before disposing of the petition submitted to His Excellency agains 
Mr. Baig. The Vidushak (91) of the 28th May says that the Government of 
India considered the cow-protection movement and the politica] aspirations of the 
Hindus as the causes of the recent riots, but they did not at al consider the 
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craving of Muhammadans for insulting the Hindu religion, that it is really a 
instance of impartiality that the District Magistrate of Satéra should 
in dismissing the complaint altogether ignore the comparison of the sacred bull 
to his horse made by Mr. Baig, and that if the Bombay Government considered 
the incident to be a trifling one as was done by the District Magistrate, the 
Hindu religion would soon come to an end! The Dhdrwar Vritt (36) of the 
8ist May says that the incident has put the Bombay Government again on their 
mettle as they were once in the case of the Yeola riots, that the offence of Mr. 
Baig is such as cannot be atoned for by the payment of money, and that Mr. 
Baig would not have acted in the way he did if he had not known that the 
Bombay Government were the supporters of Muhammadans. The Shri Shivdji 
(80) of the 25th May says :—Mr. Baig’s act was after all very indiscreet and has 
caused annoyance to the Hindus, Mr. Baig has asked apology for his indiscre- 
tion, but considering the results that have been produced by it, Government 
ought to make some arrangements in the matter. 


47. The Indu Prakdsh (15), in its issue of the 28th May, says: W 
regret to see Government officials are getting day by day foolish. Mr. Mirza 
Abas Ali Baig, the Oriental Translator to the Bombay Government, has by his 
childish conduct in this matter cast a stigma not only on the office he holds, but 
on the greatness of his ancestors. In order to satisfy his desire to see the entire 
temple he concealed his caste, representing to the priest that he was a Kanoja 
Brähmin. The simple priest believed him, told him to take off his boots and 
took him inside the temple. Some worshippers at the temple recognized Mr. 
Baig andtold the priest that the visitor was a Muhammadan, but Mr. Baig did 
not fear to reassert that he was a Hindu pointing out that he had no beard. 
How strained are the relations between Hindus and Muhammadans at the 
present time and how bewildered are the people; and it is to be regretted that 
under such highly perilous circumstances a wise and high officer of Govern- 
ment like Mr. Baig should have committed an act that was idle, childish, likely 
to insult another religion, untruthful and exciting the people. It is a sample of 
justice, indeed, that the District Magistrate of Satara, to whom a petition was 
presented by the priest, should have disposed of it under Section 263 of the 
Indian Penal Code, and should have declared the accused not guilty. There is 
no need of saying what has brought about the strange thing that an individual 
of a caste believed by the Hindus to be low, openly tells an untruth, conceals 
his caste and pollutes a sacred place, and though all this is plain enough, the 
accused is pronounced not guilty. Mr. Baig has asked pardon and paid a fine 
for his folly and thus done penance for his crime. Due measures, however, 
ought to be taken about the conduct of the Muhammadan horse-keepers men- 
tioned in the petition made to His Excellency the Governor; they must receive 
severe punishment for having conveyed a threat and attempted to create a dis- 
turbance. Though this case appears trifling, care ought to be taken to prevent 
its proving a dangerous spark causing a conflagration. 


48. The Kdsid-e-Mumbdi (136), in its issue of the Ist June, observes :— 
We hesitated to give credence to the allegations made by the Hindus against 
Mr. Baig because it was difficult to fancy that a high and experienced official 
like him, who had served as a Divän for some years in a Native State, and had 
satisfactorily acted as a Magistrate at the Presidency, would knowingly wound 
the religious f eelings of any community. The Mahrdtia (4) has greatly ex- 
aggerated the matter, but the Poona Observer has stated the facts of the case, 
and we fully endorse the views of the latter paper, which asserts that Mr. Baig 
went to the temple to see the sources of the river under the impression that 
non-Hindus were not prohibited from going there and that he had not the 
slightest desire to wound the religious feelings of the Hindus. But the allega- 
tion that he wanted to pass himself as a Hindu ought not to be passed over in 
silence. It is an insult to call a Muhammadan a Hindu and a high officer 
like Mr. Baig would not like to call himself a Hindu. We learn from a reliable 
authority that he has not asked any apology for having polluted the temple 
oe has he paid Rs. 50 with ‘the object that it might be purified. In considera- 
on of the present strained relations between the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
in the different parts of the country, as a gentleman he expressed his ragret 


at the incident, It is to be regretted that the Hindus instead of trying to 
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increase fellow-feeling with the different communities should sow seeds of 
dissension. They must bear in mind that the welfare of India depends on 
complete unity between the two large communities. 


49. In a paragraph, headed, “Ignorance of the Mar.ithi language,“ the 
Dnydn Chakshu (11), in its issue of the 30th May 
Mr. M. A. Baig, Oriental says: — The present Oriental ‘l'ranslator to the Bombay 
Translator to the Bombay Government does not possess sufficient knowledge of 
rovernment, ae . the Marathi language, and tly it i 
ledge of Marathi. guage, and consequently it is much 
talked about that he sometimes misinterprets to His 
Excellency the Governor. The account of his having interpreted“ Mi khatalys 
suddhän älon ähen“ (I have come with my family) into I have come with my 
dispute,“ which appeared in the last issue of the Sudhirak (22), refers, we are 
informed, to Shrimant Pant Pratinidhi, the Chief of Aundh. He is said to 
have wrongly interpreted some matters to His Excellency in connection with 
the same Chief on one or two other occasions. Mr. M. A. Baig speaks Marithj 
tolerably well, but he cannot properly understand the meanings of words, and 
hence it has become very difficult for people who know only Marathi to convey 
their thoughts to His Excellency the Governor at personal interviews. Mr. Baig 
should try to improve his knowledge of Marathi, so that he may not wrongly 
interpret words.— Several other papers speak of the wrong interpretation of the 
Marathi word alluded to above by an interpreter, without mentioning his name, 
and ridicule that officer’s knowledge of the Marathilanguage. These papers state 
what was really said by the Chief, and what His Excellency was given to under- 
stand by the interpreter, until His Excellency referred the matter to the 
Kärbhäri and got the correct interpretation. The Indu Praldsh (15) considers 
the ignorance of the Maräthi language shown by the interpreter in wrongly 
interpreting an ordinary word to be disgraceful, and observes that it cannot say 
what the result would have been had the officer beena Hindu. The Poona 
Vaibhav (65), in its issue of the 27th May, points out the advisability of appoint- 
ing a Hindu to the post of the Oriental Translator, condemns the present. policy. 
of Government to look down upon the Hindus and to give the post to some 
von-Hindu gentleman, who is their favourite, without caring to see whether he 
is fit for it or not, and requests Government to remember that this policy will 
one day lead to some undesirable results. 


50. Mr. Ahmad Haji Mulla Daud, of Rangoon, in a letter addressed to 
88 e Hai the Bombay Samachar (111) of the 2nd June describes 
ou beard the vilerim eteame, #8 follows the miseries suffered by Hä jis on board the 
1 1 1e pilgrim steamers. i . 2 
pilgrim vessels. He states from personal experi- 
ence :—In the interests of the Hajis His Excellency Lord Dufferin’s administra- 
tion gave Messrs. Cook and Sons about Rs. 60,000 as a subsidy for three years, that 
the Hajis may be taken to the Port of Jedda without any inconvenience to them. 
But Messrs. Cook and Sons did not make any convenien ces for the Hajis who 
purchased tickets from them, that were not made by the owners of other steamers, 
and the H4ji’s holding Messrs. Cook and Sons’ tickets suffered the same inconve- 
niences as were borne by other Hajis. The room allotted by law for passengers 
on board the steamers is not enough for the Hajis. ‘Ihe pilgrim steamers being 
very slow runners and having to remain in quarantine on the way for ten days, 
the voyage occupies nearly thirty days, and every pilgrim takes with him Pro, 
visions that would suffice him fora month. Some of the Häjis carry six months 
provisions with them, besides clothing, bedding and other indispensable chattels. 
The room allotted to each passenger is not sufficient to put these things and to 
accommodate him. In the pilgrim steamers more than the licensed number 
of passengers are many times admitted, more passengers being taken at 
Aden and at Hudeda, when these steamers touch those ports. Wealthy 
Hajis bribe the sarangs or sailors of the steamers to make more room for them, 
and the luggage of the poor and quiet H4jis is thrown aside and more room for 
the wealthy men is made. Strong people among the Häjis such as the Pathans and 
Bokhäris tyrannize over their peaceful neighbours making more room for them 
selves. One hour a day is allotted for the distribution of water to the Hajs 
and the strong rush into the crowd and get a sufficient supply while. the old 
and the infirm and women and children 14 have to go without any supply. if 
money is spent more water could be had afterwards. The same thing occurs ag 
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fuel for cooking, and the H4jis are put to much inconvenience as to 
cooking as there are ten or twelve cooking stoves, while the number of 
ngers is one thousand. Every morning while the floors are being washed the 
Haji have to lift and carry either in their hands or on their heads their luggage 
for one hour, and the luggage and provisions. of those who cannot do so are 
damaged by sea-water, and their use brings on sickness. The above described 
miseries are borne by the deck passengers. The first class passengers suffer 
still more miseries. A cabin contains room for two persons, but some planks are 
ut up and room for four is made. A saloon is rented out. The upper deck 
— to be reserved for the first class passengers for an airing, but it is allotted 
to passengers who rent it under the name of Chhatri. Out of the two privies 
one is reserved for general use and the other is rented out as a cabin. 


51. A mechanical engineer writing to the Taiser-e-Hind (103), in its issue of 

5 the 27th May, complains that candidates appearing at 

— a — the different examinations for mechanical engineering 
ram nationsheldin Bombay. held in Bombay are put to great inconvenience, they 
: are not allowed to use any blank paper as is the case 

at other examinations, and are required to work out examples and write answers 
on the small space left below each question on the question paper, that on 
account of this restriction the candidates are sometimes obliged to give up work- 
ing some examples, and that a candidate was recently sent away from the 
examination room as he was discovered to have worked out an example on his 
blotting paper, and requests the authorities concerned to look into this matter. 


52. A correspondent of the Kesari (49), in its issue of the 29th May, 
Ee says :—A few days ago a fracas took place between the 
A public meeting of Hindus Hindu and Muhammadan gamblers at the: fair held 
and ig egg 2 oe at the village of Taläghar near Roha. A complaint 
porn it wae declared that was filed before the Magistrate in connection with 
there were no religious ani- this disturbance, and that officer causelessly thinking 
mosities between them. that the fracas had some connection with religious 
| riots, expressed his opinion that if the accused in the 
case produced a declaration passed at a public meeting of the people that there 
was no religious animosity between Hindus and Muhammadans, he would not 
consider the present case a case of riot. At a public meeting of Hindus 
and Muhammadans it was declared that there were no religious animosities and 
disputes between them. The Magistrate had no right to obtain such a declara- 
tion by conveying threats to the people. [A correspondent of the Sudhdkar (82) 
of the 26th May also states that at this meeting it was declared and recorded 
that no animosities existed between the Hindus and Muhammadans at Roha. } 


53. The Pratod (69), in its issue of the 28th May, disapproves of the 
notification issued by the Collector and District Magis- 
Disapproval of the notifica- trate of Sätära prohibiting the procession and sacrifice 
2 by the Collector of a buffalo at Sätära to propitiate the goddess of 
Sätära, — 4 * > cholera, saying that the practice is an old one and 
sion and sacrifice of a buffalo existed not only under the Muhammadan rule but 
at Sätärn. prevailed under British rule till last year, that there 
is no record of any person having objected to it on 
account of its having offended his religious feelings or of its giving rise to a 
disturbance of peace, and that the notification improperly interferes with the 
ancient customs and religious beliefs of the people. 


54. A correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh (15) of the 28th May, writing 

ax 3 from Satara, says :—For removing the cholera epidemic 

rr 8 ious at this place, the Muhammadans took out a procession 

moving t vaca that moved over the public roads for a day and a 
g the cholera epidemic. . : ; 

| night. At the conclusion of the procession the Muham- 

madans intended to killa cow and bury the carcass in a well-known square 

formed by the meeting of several roads, but Mr. Najbudin, the sensible and 

wise Muhammadan gentleman, had, on account of cow-slaughter being revolting 


to the Hindus, resolved to sacrifice a goat in the latter half of the night when 
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all * le were asleep, and that too on a road that was not thickly inhabited by 
the Brähmanical classes. But the Märwäri community —— Rao Bahddur 
Khärkar, the Huzir Deputy Collector, to prohibit the slaughter, and in doi 
this they committed a mistake. Stringent precautions were taken on that night 
for the fear of a disturbance, but nothing of the kind occurred as Mr. Najbudin 
acted discreetly. 


55. The Gujardti (101) of the 27th May, in its English columns, writes: 
. The decision of the Fourth Presidency Magistrate in 
Remarks on the decision of what is known as the Missionary Assault case is not a 
a 10 Ag a ae little extraordinary. The incidents of the case are 
—— 1 altogether unsavoury and we refrain from comment. 
ing on them. But not only is the Magistrate’s degj- 
sion erroneous in the particular case, but the law as enunciated by him is opposed 
to the ordinary notions of justice and morality. If an assault was committed, 
the Magistrate was bound to convict and punish the accused. That is the law 
laid down by the High Court in a number of cases. Assuming there was grave 
provocation as defined in Section 352, the Magistrate was still bound to convict 
and punish the defendant under Section 358 of the Indian Penal Code. In our 
judgment there has heen a clear miscarriage of justice. As regards the other 
observations addressed by the Magistrate to the complainant we must say we 
dissent from them entirely. We have no sympathy with the missionaries in 
their wholesale attacks against indigenous creeds which they do not understand. 
We also feel convinced that their sweeping condemnation of every Indian 
religion does more harm than good to Christianity. But with all our radical 
differences with them we feel in the present instance that they are in the right 
and their cause needs encouragement from every lover of purity, virtue and 
high morality. If there ever was a case in which the intercession of the High 
Court was necessary, the present case is precisely of the kind which requires the 
exposition of sound principles of law and ethics independently of its individual 
merits, and we trust steps will be taken to invoke the revisional jurisdictian af the 
highest tribunal in the presidency. : 


56. The Din Bandhu (10) of the 27th May, in its English columns, 
writes :—Sir Richard ‘Temple, our late Governor, was 

Black-tarriug Sir Richard never a popular proconsul. His famine administra- 
pen 5 ap srs po 4 tion, specially the starvation one-pound- ration allow- 
Police. 886 ance to the sufferers, did not add to his fame and 
| the voting of a statue to him struck many at the time 

as an incongruity. During his Parliamentary career he never failed to tell the 
British people over and over that India was still rich and prosperous. But all 
this has long been accepted by the Indians as an ordinary matter of course and 
no serious notice has been taken of his utterances by the Indian Press. What 
therefore strikes us as strange is that this freak of vandalism should have been 
shown at a time when people have ceased to think of him. The conjecture of 
the Civil and Military Gazette that it cannot be the work of the Natives 8 
therefore nearer truth. The mischief was no doubt done under the influence of 
drink by some midnight revellers, It is to be regretted that such a spirit of mi 
chief should be in the air. It must reflect on the good character of the citizens. 
The Police will need to be more on the alert to protect these public monuments 
now that all available statues are going to be set up in prominent open places 


in the city. [Several papers of the week express similar sentiments. ] 


57. The Bakul (26), in its issue of the 27th May, complains of great delsy 
being caused in bringing mail bags from Kolhäpur to 
A postal inconvenience of Ratna girl by postal runners during the rainy months, 
. particularly on days on which the mail contains letters 
— F N rought by the last English mail, owing to the runnem 
finding of late inconvenient not only to run with 
heavy burden but to carry it, and requests Mr. Doderet, the District Collector, 
and Mr. Moreshvar Räghoba, Superintendent of Post Offices, Konkan Division, 
to remove this inconvenience by inducing the Postal authorities to engage ta 
to carry the mails between Kolhäpur and Ratnägiri in place of postal runner, — 
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58. The Din Sandhu (10) of the 27th May, in its English columns, 
wWaites: — Our Postmen upon whose integrity, punctua- 

Grievances of Postmen in ity, regular habits and industry depends the success of 
Bombay. the service, do not appear to receive the same consi- 
derate and liberal treatment at the hands of the authorities as do the officials and 
deskmen who drive the machinery of the tapdl. With every new facility the Post 
Office provides for the public, fresh hard work and responsibility is thrown upon 
these ill-paid but useful public servants. Nothing, however, appears to be done 
to improve their condition ; their wages are low compared with the trust reposed in 
them ; the leave and other concessions allowed them are few, and even these are 

rudged them whilst the discipline is made more rigid. We have often com- 
pared these poor tapdlwiilids to the patient half-starved bullock dragging a 
heavily laden cart with the driver ever and anon twisting his tail to make him 
gofaster. The Bengali postmen have threatened a strike and are attracting the 
attention of the deskmen. But in this Presidency there is no move as yet 
among these men; but the Times of India has done them a service in advocating 
their claims to better pay and better privileges. It is to be hoped the Postal 
authorities will give the matter their careful attention. [Several other papers 
of the week express similar sentiments. } 


59. A correspondent of the Indu Praldsh (15) of the 28th May writes :— 
Cholera is raging at Manmäd for about the last fort- 
Prevalence of cholera at night, causing one or two deaths every day. There 
Manmäd in the Khandesh being no medical practitioner at this place, the cholera 
District aud the dirty condi- . ‘ , | | 
1 patients are dying for want of medical treatment, and 
hence it is desirable that a cholera hospital should be 
opened here by Government. When the town belonged to the Chief of Vinchur, 
the epidemic broke out once, and then the railway officials made a loud com- 
plaint about there being no medical man here; no similar complaint is to be 
heard now. The town is very dirty, the people foul the river sides, the washer- 
men wash clothes higher up the river and the people take water for their daily 
consumption lower down, and the waste water drains are allowed to empty their 
contents on the roads producing an overpowering stink. 


PART Il.—Kducoation. 


60. The Gujarati (101) of the 27th May, in its English columns, writes: 
The publication of the correspondence relating to the 
} . appointment of a Pharmacological Professor at the 
2 sanction à Phar, Grant Medical College, instead of clearing up the 
1 gical chair at the Grant : ° 1 
Medical College, Bombay, and mystery in which the whole subject is involved, makes 
the attitude of the Bombay the confusion worse confounded. There are inconve- 
Government in the matter. nient and serious Paps in the information officially 
supplied to the public, and if Chitragupta, who 
according to Hindus takes note of every occurrence in this world unobserved, 
could be induced to send down a summary of his notes, then alone the mystery 
stands the chance of being cleared. Dr. Bahddurji offered his services without re- 
muneration. They were not accepted, and now the local authorities ask the Indian 
Government to sanction the appointment of a pharmacologist on a monthly 
salary of Rs. 500. The medical advisers of the local Government allowed the 
Petit Institute to be erected, though they now think that the climate of Bombay, 
e its notorious clouds, is unsuited for pharmocologieal experiments. This 
Opinion is accepted by the Supreme Government, and the proposed pro} ect 
of Lord Harris’ Government has thus ended in a huge fiasco. Now what is 
to become of the Laboratory established at the expense of a Parsi philan- 
thropist, nobody knows. How the Divan of Pälanpur got mixed up in this 
usiness is one of the greatest mysteries. But this story is said to be a long one, 
and for the present we will content ourselves with the simple statement that in 
their attempt to discredit Dr. Bahddurji the local Government have dug the 
‘Brave of their own reputation. 


61. The Kaiser-e-Hind (108) of the 27th May, in its English columns, 
Ny The resolution reveals a parlous state of matters, and, we presume the 
ocal authorities must be at their wit’s end what next todo. If they have been 
for 354—9 | 


Refusal of the Government 
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brought to this humiliating pass by the action of the Government of India 
they have to thank themselves. In their disingenuous attempt to first get rid 
of Dr. Bahädhurji, and, then devise a make-believe scheme to assure the public 
that they have no intention of abolishing the chair, they have, indeed, cut 3 
most sorry figure. Not only have they been foiled in their make-shift arrange. 
ment, but have, besides, been subjected to a cruel rebuff from the Supreme 
Government. They dug the pit for Dr. Bahädhurji, but, as the Nemesis of fate 
would have it, have fallen into it themselves! None can say that this 
punishment was undeserving, and we congratulate Dr. Bahddhurji on the 
result. Never, perhaps, was the cruel stroke of retributive justice fallen on 
the administration so swiftly and sharply! But it seems the resolution jg 
yet incomplete. As Business” pointed out in the columns of the 7imes of 
India last Friday, the Government of Bombay would do wise in giving publicity 
te its resolution on the subject of the donation made by the Divan of Palanpur. 
It is of no use secreting this precious cat in the bag. It should be let out 80 
that the enlightened public may have the opportunity of judging for themselves, 
how far the authorities concerned were justified in setting aside the nominee 
the Divan had in mind and setting up in his place their own protege, who, 
under no circumstances, could have completed his pharmacological course ip 
six months. It is really a scandal that when a benevolent chief offers 3 
donation for a particular purpose and mentions a particular individual to whom 
such donation should be made available, the Government should accept the 
money and propose altogether a new person, and that too for a different purpose 
from the one the donor meant! Of course, in the present instance, the Divän, 
being more or less dependent on Government, was constrained from entering his 
emphatic protest against so palpable a job which any other private individual, 
not enjoined by the shackles of a bähduring political agent, might have made 
So much for political ethics at head-quarters. Coming to other details, it 
may not be uninteresting to inquire whether the Divan is to be refunded his 
donation? And what about the building for pathological and pharmacological 
researches? If the authorities consider that the temperature of Bombay is 
unfavourable for the purpose of such researches, it is a question to what use may 
the Government put it? And whether Mr. Främji Dinshaw Petit is at all 
prepared to allow it to be used for a purpose altogether different from that for 
which he gave the edifice at a cost of 75,000 rupees? Another point which 
strikes us is the inconsistency of the Principal of the College, who, in one and the 
same report, speaks in one breath of the unsuitable temperature of Bombay for 
pharmacological researches, and in another recommends Dr. Surveyor as a com- 
petent person to carry them out! We have never met before with such a 
remarkable contradiction. The logic of it, coming as it does from the head 
of a college, simply .astounds us. And what is more astounding is that this 
conflicting opinion of the expert was not discovered before the authori- 
ties at Bombay Castle forwarded their despatch to the Supreme Govern- 
ment. It is too evident that from the very commencement of the affair 
the devious ways of the triangular authorities, namely, the Government, 
the Principal of the College and the Surgeon-General, have landed them 
step after step into a deep quagmire, with the consequences we have now 
seen! These tactics reflect no credit on any one of them. The Government has 
not set a laudable example in ethics; the College Principal has not advanced his 
abru either as a physician or logician, and the Surgeon-General has failed 
justify the reason of his relentless persecutionof the late incumbent in the 
chair. Let us hope they are now grown sadder and wiser by their late bitter 
experience, and that they will turn over a new leaf. Profiting Dy the lecture 
administered by the Supreme Government, let them bestow all their attention 
on a study of the tables of daily temperature, till they are in a position to once 
more sue for imperial grace, and obtain a permanent grant for endowing the 
chair, but not in the interest of this, that, or the other Dowb! And by the 
bye, what has the Bombay Gazette to say now? Our contemporary oracularly 
devlared some time ago, that it was the eternal want of pence, which came ™ 
the way of permanently endowing the chair! It is clear from the resolution 
that that oracle was false and we were correct. 


62. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 27th May, writes :—The proposal 
of the Government of Bombay to establish a chair for pharmacological research 
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on a salary of Rs. 500 a month has been disallowed by the Government of India 
and the Government of Bombay has now issued a resolution informing the 
Surgeon-General and the Director, Public Instruction, of the wishes of the Gov- 
ernment of India in this matter. The chief reason assigned by the Government 
of India for not sanctioning the proposal of the Bombay Government, is that 
the investigations of a pharmacologist cannot be carried on in the hot climate 
of Bombay and that the results so obtained would be less definite and reliable 
than experiments conducted in a cooler climate. It is very difficult to under- 
stand the propriety of this reason which, we believe, has been advanced for the 
first time against a proposal for establishing a chair for carrying on independent 
medical researches in this country. ‘Translated into plain English it means that 
the Government of India considers the climate of this country as highly 
uncongenial to scientific research ; and yet there are many institutions created 
by the Government of India itself for similar purposes. We entirely agree 
with a Friend of Progress, who, in his letter to the Zimes of India, condemns this 
theory as being utterly “destitute of foundation, a theory which can only be 
cuddled and coddled by a mind untrained in the field of science, when the 
evidence of its absurdity is apparent to every Indian who has lived long in the 
country and has examined for himself the climates and the seasons of the 
immense continent which is known by the name of British India.“ We do not 
know if the Government of India wishes for ever to prevent the advance of science 
in this country, but if it does, let it at any rate doso on more reasonable 
grounds. We can even understand the absolute unwillingness of the Govern- 
ment of India to sanction any expenditure for this purpose. But this cursing of 
the Indian climate for the sake of supporting its adverse decision does but little 
credit either to the wisdom or to the intelligence of the Government of this 
country. It is true that on financial grounds we did not expect the proposal 
to meet with the approval of the Government of India, but we were more than 
surprised to see it rejected on climatic grounds. Would it not have been better 
and even more graceful for the Bombay Government to have accepted His 
Highness the Gäikwär's offer in the first instance? But wisdom, it is said, 
comes too late; and as a consequence we shall have no chair of pharmavology 
in Bombay either by the assistance of an enlightened prince or endowed from 

ublic funds. Who will say that the result is not discreditable either to the 
oresight or to the tact of the local Government ? | 


63. The Indu Prakdsh (15) of the 28th May, in its English columns, 
writes :—The question is whether the climate of this country is so abominable 
and prejudicial to all scientific research. If it be so, how is it that it has 
only been discovered now? Where were the professional advisers of Govern- 
ment when the bacteriological institutes in the Veterinary College and at 

oona were established, and why was no adverse opinion forthcoming when 
Mr. Petic's munificent offer was accepted by Government? It may be said, 
of course, that it is the duty of Government to see that public money is not 
risked in doubtful ventures, but when they accepted the offers of the Petits 
for the erection and equipment of the laboratories in connection with the 
Veterinary and Grant Colleges, it’ was sufficiently evident that the responsibility 
1 working them was also accepted by them. It is a pity that the unsuitability 
of the Indian climate for all scientific investigations should have come to light 
now after thousands of rupees have been wasted in brick and mortar. One 
bun. even suspect that through some occult causes the general financial em- 
arrassment of the Government, and the utter unsuitableness of the Indian 
0 or scientific research work have been coincident and owe their origin 
4 intinking of the rupee. If this prejudicial dictum is once adopted then 
leet to all progress, either in the sciences or arts, and farewell to all in- 

ries ; for among the latter there are some, such as coal-mining, &., which 


tee à careful consideration of meteriological conditions. If the Government 


ra da are really serious in their opinion, then they have sounded the death 
whic of all progress. But we prefer to think that it is the urgency for economy 
thie 2 have compelled them to veto the establishment of the professorship. 
their is theory is Strengthened by the limitation put by the Government on 
words when vetoing the appointment. It is evident that they will not. 


ds 
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object to a private individual coming forward to support the scheme, But 
until this Gideon comes on the scene, what is to become of the buildings ang 
scientific apparatus already stocked therein? And how can Government 
out of their moral responsibility to undertake the work of this institute, should 
the donor insist upon Government carrying out their part of the contract» 
These are some of the weighty questions with which the subject is encom. 
passed. 


64. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 27th May, writes :—Caste 
being identified with religion, and religion being still 
everything in India, the key of the situation lies, a. 
Mr, Baines says, in the hands of the Brähmins. The 

have not yet shown a remarkably favourable attitude towards popular instruction 
of the masses, in the larger sense in which Mr. Baines uses the words. No 
doubt, those of them who have really profited by the light they have received 
from the west have ceased to view with jealousy the bridging of the gulf 
separating them from the masses. But they have yet to show practical zeal, 
and, till they show it, Government alone can do but little, though it resolves 
to-morrow to allot for education more than the miserable fraction of the total 
revenue it is at present willing or able to allot. 


65. The Dnydn Prakdsh (13) of the 28th May, in its English columm, 
writes :—Mr. Baines has brought a serious charge against the high castes or 
rather the Brahmins insinuating that they do not help to educate the masses, but 
seem to be wishing to monopolize all learning to themselves as in ancient days. 
We certainly fail to understand how Mr. Baines substantiates his charge. 80 
far as our experience goes, we think that the Brahmin has no objection to teaeh 
the lower castes. It is true that the Brahmins have yet shown no signs of 
philanthropically opening night schools or cheap schools for the poor. But then 
it is certainly not for the want of any desire to educate members of lower castes, 
We certainly fail to understand what leads Mr. Baines to question the sincerity 
of the high caste teachers. Such things can be said even about the professors 
who come all the way from England to teach at our colleges. We might say 
about them that they in their heart of hearts really detest the idea of making us 
enlightened, but instruct us simply because the work affords the means of live- 
lihood to them. We really did not expect such frivolous remarks about the 
sincerity of the higher castes from a gentleman like Mr. Baines. The Brdh- 
mins we are sure are always willing to aid the lower class people in their educa- 
tion. The reason why they are not found to do it of their own accord, without 
depending upon Government aid, is that they are poor and that they do not get 
sufficient opportunities. We are willing to admit that some 30 or 40 years ago, 
Mr. Baines’ remarks may have been true, but they are decidedly no more 80. 
Times have now completely changed. The civilizing forces of the West have 
certainly succeeded in driving away from our minds the caste biases that were 
no doubt once most predominant. They are no more to be found in our hearts. 
If an individual from the lower classes does not take much interest in education, 
it is not because he is not encouraged by the high caste men but because a repug- 
nance to all learning is inherent in him. It is bred up for generations in his 
caste ; and he finds it very difficult to throw that away with one effort. However 
that also is now changing. Our primary schools returns of attendance have 
begun to show greater numbers of boys and girls from the lower, d. e., the artizan 
classes, 


66. The Poona Vaibhav (65) of the 27th May observes that a question 

was asked in Parliament the other day about the 

ee 8 2 1 2 eber of 8 in the N Ae 
—— . vinces having introduced in the Department the 

he os 11 prepared by him as text-books, and that after the result 

of the enquiry is known the Director of Publie Instrue 

_ tion in the Bombay Presidency should institute an enquiry as to what books af 

taught in schools, wholly and partially supported by Government, as there are 

instances of the authorities of these schools having introduced the books prepared 


by them as text-books in the institutions in their respective charges. 


Mr. Baines on popular 
education in India. 


: 
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Part III.—Municipalities. 


67. The Duydn Chakshu (11), in its issue of the 30th May, requests’ the 

Municipal and Police authorities at Poona to pex- 

A request to the Municipal manently allot for the “old bazér” a convenient site 

aud Police authorities at 7 as the bazär is very useful. The bazär, observes tlie 

to allot a convenient Spo’ ter paper, is at present held in a very icon veniently 

„ small place, afford ing good opportunity to pick-pockets, 
shop-lifters and sly thieves to ply their nefarious practices. 


A defence of the Settle- 
ment Department at Baroda. 


ernment of His 
redeemed the Go 
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Regarding the second point, i. e., the levy of a small epg on alienated la 

His Highness has ordered the levy of 2 as., 4as., and 8 as., in the rupee on these 
lands. Though the holders of these lands might have been able to evade taxation 
either wholly or partially, up to this time the right of Government to tax then, 
though in a small proportion, is recognized on all hands. British Government 
imposed similar taxation on such lands through the Inam Commission long ago, 
Even in the territories of His Highness’ Government the Ijardars or the revenue 


_ farmers introduced salémi or tax on alienated lands wherever necessities of the 


times required it, and this saldmi is unquestionably paid by these lands up to this 
time. His Highness Khanderdo bad imposed a tax similar to that now ordered to 
be levied by his son His Highness Say4ji Rao, and which was actually levied for 
some years, and it was only in the time of a pussilanimous ruler like Malharréo, 
that the tax was given up in some cases and neglected to be collected in others. 
We are told that the alienated land settlement in Bombay and other Presidencies 
carried on by the British Government presses harder than that which is now 
being carried out under His Highness Say4ji R4o’s orders in Baroda. The great 
and principal fact to be kept in view in these settlements is that the Baroda Gov. 
vernment is not actuated with the greedy desire of increasing its revenue and 
adding it to its coffers, but its grand object is to equalize taxation. Whatever is 
gained by levying a tax on alienated lands, is more than given up by reducing the 
burden on Government lands. In anticipation of a revenue on alienated lands, 


large reductions have already been sanctioned in the revenue of Government lands 


in the new settlement. We are informed that out of 40 mahäls of His Highnes’ 
dominions 28 mahäls have already been settled on these new bases, and Govern- 
ment have reduced its land revenue by a good many lakhs in these newly settled 
mahals. Thus, these adania redemptions and alienated land settlements are of 
vast importance and have far and wide results which affect the well-being of an 
important and flourishing class of agriculturists, who are the backbone of the State 

who form 80 per cent. of the population not of the Baroda State only but of 
the whole country of India. The orders of His Highness the Saydjirdo in the 
land alienation settlement are just and lawful, and were passed for the good of 
the majority of his subjects and they have already effected good. ides, 
he had, for his model, the action of the enlightened British Government. 
If he has differed from this model it is only to be more lenient and not to be 
harsher to his subjects. When so much is being done for the good of the 
Baroda subject, it is impossible to urge the plea of general discontent among the 
subjects. If that plea is brought into requisition, we are sure, it is not true. 
If discontent there is it is not among the general masses, but it is among a few 
self-interested and noisy persons, whose interest is not affected by the adania 
redemption and the alienated land settlements we have referred to above, but 
who, having been required to pay a little under different arrangement of 
the Settlement Department, are hostile to its general work, and wish to show 
their own personal discontent or displeasure under the garb of general discontent 
of the masses. Under all these circumstances and considerations, we are of 
opinion that the Government of India cannot with justice interfere in the 
internal arrangement of the Baroda State by upsetting the orders of His 
Highness Sayajiräo passed in connection with the Settlement Department work 
referred to in this article. We, therefore, request Government to make a decla- 
ration of its intentions soon, so that public anxiety may be at rest and the 
intrigues of interested persons may cease. 


69. The Bombay Samdchdr (111), in its issue of the 2nd June, approves of 
the judgment in the Prabhas Pétan riot cases 

* — hel 1 8 3 by the special Sessions Court, observing that the 
n a not decision is said to have been approved of by the dis- 
creet portion of the Hindu and Muhammadan com 

munities of Junägad, that it is not surprizing that it should be so since the 
Honour:ble Mr. P. M. Mehta, and Messrs. Sayad Narudin Khan and R. 8. 
Tipnis, the three Judges entrusted with the work of trying the rioters, bear 
among the Native community a high reputation for their learning, abilities and 
other virtues, and they have discharged the work entrusted to them 27 
carefully, that the care and caution exercised by the Court in the disposal e 
the matter are as good as those exercised by the highest Court in the British 


territories in the disposal of riot cases, and advises the Hindus and Muham- 


30 


madans to live peaceably and in brotherly love with each other, exhibiting the 
virtues of amity, patience and liberal views, as it is to their benefit to do so. 
The J dm-e-Jamshed (131), in its issue of the Ist June, and a correspondent of the 
came of the 2nd idem express similar sentiments. } : 


70. The Native Opinion (17) of the 31st May, in its English columns, 
writes :—In the face of the liberalising tendencies of 
Liberty * 1 K present age that make their influence felt in 
n British India, is the liberty of the people of a 
feudatory State to be allowed to be trifled with in an off-hand fashion? People 
are said to live in the light of public opinion, but what do we find beyond the 
limits of British India? There is a paper in Bangalore called the Evening Mail 
conducted by an educated Native ; it has the courage of its own opinions, and 
speaks out many a home truth which invariably offend the Hyderabad official 
world. Had the sheet been issued in Hyderabad like the Mysore paper, this too 
might have met with a bard fate; but being beyond its territorial jurisdiction, 
what the so-called cabinet could do was to circulate an order withdrawing every 
State patronage from that paper and under a penalty ordering the State officials 
not to subscribe to it. For aught one may know Nabäb Fakr-ul-Mulk Bahddur 
may be a clever man, but we may tell him, if there be such order, he neither 
understands State craft nor its responsibilities. In his order he says, No harm 
can be done to us, &.,“ and since his ministry is such fair sailing, why should he 
feel vexed at public criticism? On the contrary he ought to seek it, and 
honestly endeavour to show that his administration is above board. But his 
frets and frowns are a clear indication that there is something rotten in the 
State of Denmark,“ and that his apparent endeavour to white-wash it by 
strangling public opinion will give him no credit. Granted that the said paper 
is guilty of over-statements, the course open is the writer’s prosecution to satisfy 
the ends of justice. = : 


71. The Kdthidwdar Times (3), in its issue of the 26th May, writes. We 
learn that the arrangements for the loan of twent 

Failure of negotiations for läkhs of rupees by Gondal to Jamnagar for the con- 

1 n fo * of struction of the Jaàmnagar-Rajkote Railway have fallen 

1 State from the Gondal through. Jamnagar offered as security three Mahäls, 

State. viz., Atkote, Bhadla and Burwala, and Gondal accepted 

it with the proviso that the Mahäls should be made over 

to and managed by it, the Mahäls being returned to J4mnagar on repayment of 

the loan. To this, however, Jämnagar has declined to agree, with the result 

that the negotiations have come to an end. 


72. The Kdthidwdr News (104) of the 26th May, in its English columns, 

writes :—F rom what we are informed it appears that 

2 of murders com- some eight murders have of late taken place at Kham- 

Mahal m2 pene * balia, a Mahal of Jdmnagar, and the Police have not 
Jamnagar State . : 

in Käthiäwär, and the Police, Yet been able to trace a single murderer. Five 

murders are reported to have taken place during the 

short space of a month, and yet the Police are nowhere! Three cases were 


committed to the Sessions, but the prosecution having broken down, the accused 
were discharged. 


73, A correspondent of the Hitechchhu (129) of Ahmedabad, in its issue 
We of the 3lst May, observes:—A new tax under the 
tar called “Kashiyero” on name Kashivero” has been imposed of late on the 
the quarrymen working in the quarrymen working in the stone quarries in the Una 
* At the J in the Una Mahäl of the Junägad State. The tax is imposed at 
disapproved. Junégad State the rate of Rs. 2 per every crowbar worked in the 
quarries. The quarrymen already pay a jhupdi-tax 
* some of them object to the new levy. This new tax is an indirect cess on 
© people of the State and ought to be removed. 


74. The Kathitwar News (104) of the 30th May, in its English columns, 
N writes :—A correspondent complains that at present 
all the 3 = 2 the Mahäräo and all the high State officials are absent 
Cutch State and the * from Cutch, and not only all business is at a stand- 
mismanagement of the State. still, but lawlessness seems to be having a high time of 


their absence, since not a single week elapses before a 
fresh loot is reported. 


75. A correspondent of the Kachha, Samachdr. (182), in its issue of the 
.. Aist “May, observes.:—Ranchhod, Nétha, a Khedä wal 
3 A complaint against the Brähmin of Umreth in the Kaira District, removed 
‘aujdar of Mandvi- in the from that tow . ] ed B k h . | 
Cutch State in connection 1 2 Blt named Huksnhmani, about 
with the case of a Brahmin 16 years old, to Mandvi in the Cutch State and left her 
girl of Umreth in the Kaira in the care of Nanji Narsi, a priest. After keeping her 
sot st wy ied el 4 in his house for a short time Nanji entrusted her 
W Agent, Catch, in tt to his brother-in-law Chhagan Wälji of Madhupur 
* village near Porebandar on receipt from him of some 
money! The latter kept her in his house for about 11 months acd on his getting 
himself married sent her back to Nanji. Nänji tried to get her married but failed 
and he kept her with Hansu, a Khaväsan. The Faujdér of Mändvi on hearing 
of this affair, sent for the parties concerned, kept Rukshmani in his own house 
and promised to get those implicated in the matter duly punished! He subse. 
quently released the persons ‘concerned and ordered the girl to go and stay with 
Nunji. She declined to do so. The Faujdär has kept her under surveillance 
for the last two months. This has given rise to several rumours at Mändvi, and 
if the Political Agent, Cutch, investigates the matter, there is a likelihood of 
some black deeds coming to light. Rukshmani is a British subject who has 
committed no offence, and it is difficult to understand why the Faujddr released 
Nänji and others who were trying to make money by inducing her to lead 
a vicious life and why did he keep her in his own house for the last two months, 


76. In alluding to the same subject, another correspondent of the same news- 
paper, in its issue of the 28th May, observes:—It is reported that Rukshmani 
was sold by the Brahmin, who brought her to Mandvi to Nanji, for about 1,600 
koris and then he left. Nänji took her to Abdasa to sell her, but failing to find a 
purchaser he kept her with one Hansbai, who made her lead an immoral life! 
When this came to the knowledge of the Faujdar, he arrested them and instituted 
an enquiry. It was then found that Rukshmani wanted to lead a virtuous 
life. The accused made a confession of their guilt before Mr. Himaträm, 
the Magistrate, and there was also other evidence against them, but it has all 
been destroyed by the Faujddr who. kept the accused in custody for about a fort- 
night ‘ahd then released them on bail. Rukshmani was subsequently ordered to 
go to Gujarat in order that the case might be dismissed on the technical ground 
of there being no complainant. 


Part V.—Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


77. The Tukdrdm (84), in its issue of the 25th May, states under the head 
“Local” as follows:—At about 11 a.m. yesterday 

A lump of beef alleged to à bhisti or water-carrier, named Rahiman, aged about 
have been thrown into a twenty years, is said to have thrown into a public 


Whe: he Hind é | | 
— a “Gare water cistern in Dävre Lane in the quarter inhabited 


by a Muhammadan bhisti or by the Hindus a piece of beef and has been arrested 
water-carrier. by the Police. It is rumoured that this act has been 
done by the bhisti with the object that in consequence 
of it the Hindus will not draw water from the cistern and he will be able to do 
good business. Whatever may be the real object of the bhisti, Government 
-ought to take care to prevent the commission of such acts in order to avoid 4 
misunderstanding arising among the people under the existing circumstances. 


78. The Kathidwar Times (8), in its issue of the 

* 4 n 25th May, writes: — Some one killed a calf the other 

Station. * * day and threw its body down a well in the Räjkote 

Civil Station, where it was found by the police. 
ATMARA“M V. PA’TKER, 

Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 
Office.of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 4th June 1894. 
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List of Newspapers published in Berdr. 


Number 
Ne Names of Newspapers. | Place of publication. Edition, | of copies 
: issued. 
AxorLo-MARA“TRHI. 
l | The Pramod Sindhu ... eee . Omradwati (Amrdoti).. Weekly bee 300 
2 „ Vaidarbha... vas er ...| Akola... sed Do. a 475 
3 „ Varhäd (Berar) Samachar e. 1 Do. a 950 
MaRA THI. 
4.|TheShetakari... ... «s+ ~~ l Umrdwati (Amrdoti)..| Monthly ...) 400 
5 „ Shuddha Varhädi. „4 * Weekly ... 350 


1. The Pramod Sindhu (1), in its issue of the 25th May, says: From 
| ; conversations we have had with the employés of the 
11 . — Educational Department, we do not hesitate to say that 
st Public Instruction in the administration of Ro Séheb Sitérém Vishvanäth 
Berar. Patvardhan, Director of Public Instruction, Berär, is 
likely to be as popular as that of Rao Bahädur Jathär, 
his predecessor in office. It is very delightful to see his attention has been 
directed more towards improving the pecuniary circumstances of the poor low- 
id school-masters. The school-masters should always remember that Mr. 
atvardhan not only blames them] for their faults, but is ready to reward them 
for their merits when he discovers the same in them. hs : 


2. The same newspaper says :—If a European gentleman kills a tiger, 
he gets its skin in addition to the usual reward offered 
A request to Government by Government, while, it is said, a Native Shikäri gets 
ly — * „ ‘ 2 een the reward and not the skin. Why this difference 
‘ives and 2 ome E , 
Europeans who kill tigers. even in such trifling matters? This invidious dis- 
tinction ought to be removed. 


3. The Vaidarbha (2) of the 26th May, in its English columns, writes :— 

wi Dr. Reilly, Civil Surgeon of the Akola District, has 

1 L of Dr. Mor- gone on three months’ leave, and Dr. Morrison from 

Akola, approved. and bin con. Xeotmz! has taken over charge of his duties. It is 

firmation in the post desired, oped, Dr. Morrison, who has been so well reported 

in the Administration Reports and among the people 

of the Yeotmal District, will be confirmed as Civil Surgeon of Akola. The 

change will be welcomed by avery large majority of people in the Akola District, 

who wish to see Dr. Reilly, who has utterly failed to properly manage the Akola — 
Jail to work successfully as a District Medical Officer, transferred to some 

other less important district. We earnestly hope the Resident and Com- 


missioner will look more to the interests of the people than to those of an indivi- 
dual officer. 


ATMA RAM V. PATKER, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


es of the Reporter on the Native Press, 


eo Secretariat, Bombay, 4th June 1894. 
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127 [„ Hindi Punch „ wa oe . Weekly ‘a 450 
128 „ Hindusthän ‘a re eee Ahmedabad ... . a 716 
129 N 50 5 f Do. J * 500 
130 „ Jain Patrika me : cee Surat .. 5 ..| Fortni hel ee — 
131 „ J4m-e-Jamshed .., ene ..| Bombay ia „„ Dail * 0 * 2,200 
132 „ Kachha Samachar 00 ee J es Wee ly oe 400 
133 [„ Kaira Khetiwddi Patras... ... Nadiad oS i. = oe 
r . Oe „„ V 
135 „ Käm Dhenun 500 5 Bombay * Monthly ie 1,200 
136 4 Kasid- e- Mumbai ala ; sins 4 * Tri- weekly 5 see 
137 „ Kathidwdr — eee . | Rajkot * ...| Bi-weekly ee 1,200 
138 „ Kelavni oe ..| Baroda 7 ...| Monthly ... “a 500 
139 99 Madhur Vachan . eee eee eee Bombay eee ee Do. eee eee 500 
1 9 os ict eee eee 02 eee * *r ee . Do. ° eon 320 
41 99 y Fadars 0 ee eee eee | ese eee Fortnig htl eee eee 
142 99 Praja Mitra eee . eee eer Karachi ee ee Weekly * eee ° 200 
Z Surat Rau % 3 800 
144 „ Rajyabhakté ... ven sis Bombay r i 1,300 
145 „ Rast Goftér — 3 i 7 cea 1'697 
146 „ Samsher Bähädur i si .| Ahmedabad ... an ae a ‘sa 300 
147 99 Satya Mitra eee ee cee . Bombay ‘aia ee Do. oce 500 
148 „ Saty& Sodhak _., oe Surat . Fortnightly sad 500 
149 99 Satyodaya . eee . eee eee Dohad eee eee eee Weekly .. ee 68 
160 39 Sneha Sindhu eee ee eee ee Kaira oe ee eee Do. eee 275 
161 99 Stri Bodh... eee ves eee > Bomay ose eee Monthly. eee! soe} $60 


Names of Newspapers. Place of Publication. | Edition. — ber ef 
No. issu 
* GusaRa'TI—continued. 
e Stri Mitra eee TT) cee . Bombay eee ee Monthly 0 0 697 
— Surat Akhbér eee eee eee 0 Surat eee eee Weekly a0¢ 0 600 
P „ Svadesh Bandhu ... or ose ...| Mahudha eee . 2 210 
1 Udichya Hitechchhu Patri ...  ...| Ahmedabad - Monthly... 415 
— „ Vartamän Tatva Darshak 44 Bombay . Fortni htly - ove 
— „ Vidya Mitra 1 ie 4 j Do. * Monthly ees 150 
ANGLO-KA’NARESE. 
The Hubli Patra hea ins 4 „ ste Weekly sei ve 
1 5 Kannada Suvarte eee ees eee Bombay eee eee Do. eee eee 800 
ENGLIsH, MARATHI AND KANARESE. 
160 | The Karnätak Patra ... iis an „„ Dhärwär iia ...| Weekly ... 4 400 
161 9 Raéjahansa eee eee eee eee Do. ee eee, Do. ico 1 510 
) K a'N ARESE. 
162 The Chandrodaya eee eee eee eee Dhérwér eee eee Weekly eee eee 200 
163 „ Karnätak Vaibhav ave ote . Bijapur ave "is | eee pay 400 
164 „ Karuätak Vritt ... * ‘iss „ Dhärwär 5 „ a ee 
„ A ee ee oe „ 190 
166 „ Rasik Ranjini_... ‘isi ome ...| Gadag . 1 R * 300 
167 77 Satya Vritt eee eee eee eee Do. | eee ee Do. eee ees 250 
MARATHI AND KA NARESR. | 
168 | The Chandrika ee ae ave ...| Bagalkot 5 „„ Weekly ,.. sad ae 
169 ” Shri Siddheshvar eee eee eee 0. eee ees Do. eee nes 180 
HIN Dl. | 
170 | The Bhérata Bhrata ... see ote . Rew4h.,.. - ees — ae 375 
171 „ Bhäsha B. ushan... 0 pee .. Bombay * — Monthly. * 400 
172 | , Bombay B. ipar Sindhu ‘en at 3 „Weekly 995 250 
173 „ Ratnaprakaä h Ratläm wwe ...{ Ratlam A a 100 
Exil Ish AND Urpu | 
174 | The Muslim He: ald sin vn ...| Bombay — sds 300 
| Urpv. 
175 The Akhbäre Ratan Prakash Ratläam „ Ratlam he Weekly ... 8. 100 
176 | » Alam Apbroz Bambai ... “i Bombay as ...| Tri-monthly _... 450 
177 „ Charkhäri Aklibär Gat WC ...| Fortnightly ... 23 
178 „ Dhar State Gazette 5 *. „ a ...| Weekly oF 280 
179 9 Eh-ti-shamul Akhb4r Jhowra eee eos Jhowra eee eee Do. ees eee 31 
180 „ Gwalior Gazette ... 1 * ...| Gwalior sins oe | en ai 850 
181 „ India Gazette . ‘ei . Bombay bas ee aa 400 
ff. ̃ , ¾ . eee M „ oes 
183 „ Kushfi] At hbér... in a „ bint Weekly ems 150 
184 „ Mnuin-vl-Mulk ..., nee ws ae * . „ nee ii 
185 7 Vakil Islam eee a. eee eee Do. eee eee Do. eee eee eee 
186 | „ Zabén 4... on * ai „ eee . Monthly * 
PERSIAN. 
187 | The Iklil on a ee na “on — 
188 | „ Kowkabe Nasseri a * Bombay . r a oa 700 
ENGLISH, MARA‘THI AND HINDI. | | 
JJ „ Bombay = Weekly * 1,075 
Exdlisg, MARA“THI ARD GuJaka’TI. | 
190 have Baroda Vatsal ... 5 * ...| Baroda — Weekly oe 1,000 
191 [„ Shri Sayaji Vijay oe “~ al oe a ee a ee * 
MARA“TTHI AND GUJARA‘TI. 
192 The Chandra Shekhar ... eos is ...| Weekly i 150 
SINDI. 
193 | The Maawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi Karachi ii te sks 346 
194 99 Muin-ul-Isl4m eee eee 2 600 eee Do. eee eee Do. eee eee | 300 
j gg as . Hyderabad (Sind) / DO. 400 
196 | ,, Sind Sudhér oe ee ee . 400 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. a 
197 O Anglo-Lusitano mr 3 Bombay — . eee si 1,500 
PoRTUGUESE-KONKANI, 
7 — 8 The Luso-Concanim one * ore eee Bombay eee Weekly n 450 
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wu The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads, 
h are printed in italics. 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
in the above list is printed in brackets after the name, 


C. The system of s ling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is th that ad i 

| By ste porter is the same as that adopted in the 
a Spelling List of the 1 Bombay Presidency. One peculiar 4 of this system is that when the long a @ 
* = last letter of a word, the accent is lott out, and the short a(S == u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 
ised at the end of a word, This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be 
with * y — to complete the pronunciation of a word, asin Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed 
mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
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6: 
Pant I.—Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Pratod (69), in its issue of the 4th June, says:—The policy of 

| Government during the last decade has made the 
The present policy of Gov- people devoid of all energy and spirit. The tendency 
ernment and its alleged ev" of the later laws is of a kind that punishes a husband 
— ” for correcting his lewd wife on her giving him 
cause for provocation. Such unjustifiable severity 

of the law has deprived men of all manliness. The Indian Arms Act, the like 
of which exists in no other country, has deprived us of much of our strength. 
The recent amendment of the Criminal Procedure Code will produce an equally 
disastrous result. Government are trying to deprive the Hindus of all natural 
feelings. A man’s self-respect and anger are aroused when he is attacked 
by another without cause; but some designing officers have restrained these 
feelings in us. The Hindus of Bombay and Yeola remember the disappointment 
they felt when they were prevented by the authorities from retaliating the 
attacks made on them by the Muhmmadans during the recent riots. These riots 
show how sincerely do the Hindus love and respect their gods, but the authorities 
are trying to destroy these feelings in them. Is it not strange that notwith- 
standing this the blame of the riots should be thrown on the Hindus? Govern- 
ment officers may oppress our women and shoot them down mistaking them for 
bears, but still we should not even complain against them, not to speak of taking 
revenge on them. We have been made imbecile by our rulers. The Muham- 
madans made numerous invasions of India, destroyed innumerable lives, and 
plundered enormous wealth, but we withstood all these disasters, and are still 
living. Englishmen have, however, within a very short time destroyed our 
courage and other good qualities and made us spiritless like a serpent in the 
grasp of a juggler. There is no hope of our soon recouping the great loss we 
have suffered. Our people should duly consider the evil effects of the present 
= of Goyernment and use remedies to awaken themselves to their real 
condition. 


2. The Jam-e-Jamshed (131), in its issue of the 9th June, observes :—Atf 
the dinner given by His Excellency the Viceroy to 
K po remark made by His old Etonians at Simla on Monday last, Lord Elgin 
— Merete 22 remarked in the address delivered on the occasion that 
to old 1 Ne Lordship had resolved to carry on the administra- 
tentions regarding the admi- tion as far as he could, copying the good — 
nistration, disapproved. set by his immediate two predecessors in office. But 
f both Lord Dufferin and Lord Lansdowne’s ad ministra- 
tions have been very disappointing to the people of India. The latter’s adminis- 
tration was carried on according to the wishes of the Anglo-Indians. The remark 
made by His Excellency the Viceroy at the dinner is therefore likely to disap- 
point and even to cause anxiety to the people. It would have been better if 


His Excellency had not expressed his views so early. 


3. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 3rd June, observes :—For our own 
13 part we attach not the slightest political significance 
the nag ne Len to the tree-daubing movement, for the signs of the 
and the alarm caused th — times do not justify such an alarmist view of the case. 
The policy pursued by the Indian Government prior to 

the great mutiny was one directly calculated to bring on a popular convulsion 
of the nature then exhibited to the world’s gaze. The discontent then prevailing 
in the land was of a serious character. The cartridge affair, though it directly 
Fare rise to the mutiny, could not have succeeded alone in giving it a bitter 
e had the people affected by the then Government policy not been ripe 
or revolt. All these signs are wanting at present. There is discontent no 
doubt. But those who attribute to it a character which lead to popular rising 
d lay themselves, in our opinion, open to the imputation of being alarmists, 
Pevoid of real political insight. Government may, however, learn one lesson 
— the movement and insist on the officers that be to lay it to heart 
i, en dealing with the people. That lesson one may read as he runs, if 
© 8 disposed to do so. The whole Anglo-Indian world, both official and 
Aon-Official, are not in touch with the great mass of people over whom 
CONS77—S | 
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they rule. In spite of the past one hundred years of their rule, no single Eng. 
lishman has ever exhibited a thorough and intimate knowledge of the inner 
feelings of a strong and proud people ever prone to sullen silence. The host of 
writers who have rushed into print on this occasion may claim for their utter. 
ances a weight which they deserve not, for we have no hesitation in saying that 
they do not know the people. Such men are incapable of drawing the said 
lesson although it is distinctly conducive to the welfare of their Empire, The 
lesson is this. From the tree-daubing movement it is evident that a silent, 
disarmed and helpless people like the inhabitants of India have already at 
their command, or can invent for the purposes of the movement, agencies 
at once subtle, mysterious and silent, when they choose to organize a move. 
ment or communicate intelligence. The movement may be purely religious 
or political, or partly religious and partly political. If the originators of the 
movement desire that the motive for the organization should be kept a secret 
as rigidly as possible, they can succeed by the employment of secret agencies 
which can baffle all efforts at detection of such an elaborate, complicated and 
civilized machinery as the Government employs. It is a wise Government 
which renders the occasion for the use of such agencies improbable. There may 
be signs of unrest at present. The unrest may increase if the Government 
persists in a policy, which in the eyes of the ruled, is destructive of their 
interests. The Munshi of the Empress, who figures among the several corres- 
pondents anent the tree-daubing movement, has done us a service by frankly 
pointing out the several anomalies in the British administration of India and 
has urgently called upon the English public to put a stop to them, for he 
believes that the present unrest is the result of the unsympathetic charac- 
ter of the Indian rulers. The poverty of the people, the enhanced revenue 
assessment, the cow-killing question, the agricultural problem, the impossi- 
bility of raising additional taxation, the question of interference with the Native 
States and the necessity of at least partially satisfying the demands and aspira- 
tions of the educated India, are some of the burning topics of the day, and if 
their solution is put off sine die, it is sure to increase the discontent that is now 
prevailing amongst the people though ona small scale. We therefore earnestly 
urge upon the attention of Government the necessity of speedily settling some, 
if not all, of these questions, and think that the discusssion on the mud-patches 
will not be without its use, if Government is induced to put its own house in 
order. 


4. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 3rd June, writes :—It 
makes one sick to read the sensational writings on the tree-daubing in the north, 
which still continue to appear in the English and Indian press. ‘The mail has 
brought to us the article in the Spectator, which had fixed May for the great 
catastrophe and the letters of Colonel Malleson, stoutly maintaining that the 
daubs of this year have a strong family likeness to the chapatees of the year 
1857, and must mean equally serious trouble, especially because the Govern- 
ment has of late been guilty of acts which have upset the minds of the Indiar 
subjects of Her Majesty. Let us see what these acts are. ‘They are the Age of 
Consent Act. the introduction of the elective principle in the formation of our 
Legislative Councils and the Opium Commission. We, in India, can only 
laugh at this and wonder how the brilliant writer of the best history of the 
great Mutiny could possibly think that these little things are on the same level 
with the annexation policy of Lord Dalhousie or with the rumoured intention of 
John Company to violate the caste of its soldiers by cartridges greased with the 
fat of the sacred cow and the detested pig. And, even in 1857, the general 
population remained quiet, the movement being exclusively confined to the 
sepoys and the disaffected princes. The British rule has, since then, been 
consolidated, and has given far too much evidence of good-will to be 
shaken by paltry matters. It has, in the interval, created interests 80 
much dependent upon the continuance of the Pa- Britannica as to make 
even a sepoy-rebellion almost an impossibility. Not that the British rule 
is perfect or one under which the people are absolutely happy. There are 
problems like the poverty of the masses and the estrangement between the two 
communities which inhabit India, which must be solved satisfactorily, before: 
this Empire can count upon a longer life than any in the world of its kin 
enjoyed. But the trouble if it comes, which Heaven forbid, is future; and for 


4} 


the present, at least, we in India are all sure that there is absolutely. no 
ground to fear any attempt at disruption. Nor is it certain that daubings of 
trees or despatches of chapatees are the unmistakeable ways of procedure with 
the fomenters of political risings in India. History shows that the country 
employed other means, more sure and more articulate for such purposes. We 
are, therefore, glad to see that gentlemen of well-known Indian experience in 
England and the Government of India; and the official and non-official public 
here have come to an almost unanimous conclusion that the tree-daubing in 
Behär and the N.-W. Provinces, whatever it is, has no political significance. We 
only wish that lovers of sensation would no longer be helped to inflict publicly 
mischievous nonsense on us. If gentlemen, like the Panjab Civilian of 40 
ears’ experience, really smell danger, let them communicate directly and in 
confidence with the authorities and not proclaim from the house-top that we 
are weighed in the balance and found wanting, our kingdom has been partition- 
ed, and soon. Alarmists like these are more likely to do harm than any good 
to the people or to the Government and should therefore be discouraged’ and 


silenced. 


5. The Gujardté (101) of the 3rd June, in its English columns, writes :— 

The tree-smearing mystery has unduly alarmed the people of England and exer- 

cised the mind of many Anglo-Indians now residing there most of whom have 
further contributed to excitement by their ignorant interpretation of the mys. 
tery. Whatever purpose the authors of tree-smearing have in view, we do 

not think it has any political complexion. There is no doubt the events of the 

t ten years have created a feeling of dissatisfaction throughout the country 

the like of which was to be found only in Lord Lytton’s reign. The causes of 
this unrest are many, but we need not recapitulate them here. That there is 
increasing need of statesmanlike qualities in the administration of the country 
and that red-tapeism and routine, and the assumption of an air of official 
infallibility are not likely to arrest the growth of unrest any one who runs may 
see for himself. The work of conquest was easier. compared to the work of 
adjusting the system of Government to the educational and politicul require- 
ments of the country. Many thoughtful Indians feel that here it is that English 
statesmanship has not yet realized its duties and responsibilities. Though this. 
feeling is gradually spreading, no sane man believes that it has anything to do. 
with the daubing of trees with Gopichandan. If there is any political conspiracy . 
at the bottom, no more foolish means could have been adopted by the tree- 

smearers for entrapping themselves. In these days of postal, railway and telegra- 

phic communications such an open method of communicating a political message 
which the people themselves do not understand would be an absurdity and reflect 
little credit on the intelligence and sagacity of the supposed political intrigues, . 
Opponents of the Congress are at liberty to make much of the incident with a view 
to discredit the demand for simultaneous examinations and demonstrate by creat- 
ing a scare the necessity of maintaining intact the present costly system of 
administration. The recent riots have best served this purpose and we should 
not be surprised if the tree-smearing mystery were used for a similar end. [The 
Scadesh Bandhu (154) of the 6th, the Mumbdi Vaibhav (58) and the Gujardt 
Darp.n (100) of the 7th, and the Nipdni Vaibhav (61), the Gujarat Mitra (102) 


and the satya Mitra (147) of the 8rd June express somewhat similar 
sentiments. } | | 


6. The same newspaper, in its vernacular columns, observes :—Government 
may or may not be aware of the nine things which have wounded the feelings of 
the people, but the latter have not forgotten them, namely :—(1) The odious Age 
of Consent Act; (2) the dispersion of the Hard wär Fair; (3) partiality in connec- 

on with the cow- protection movement; (4) the appointment of the hemp and 
Opium commissions ; (5) the imposition of numerous taxes on the people and the 
policy to spend lavishly in order to patronize Englishmen ; (6) the Currency Act 

under the excuse of solving the exchange problem; 7) the increasing 

a of the people of India; (8 ) the defiling of the Dehotsarga and the Prabhas 

: in riots ; and (9) indifference of Government to indigenous arts and industries 

ry its encouragement to foreign trade. These things have created a feeling 

i tisfaction amongst Hindus, Pärsis and Muhammadans. The views 
Pressed by different persons on the policy of Government clearly show that 
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unless the present policy is changed and the people are made happy the prowess 
ot the British lion will be on the wane. The promises given by Government are 
not fulfilled, and due attention is not paid to the miserable condition of the 
people who are suffering from partial starvation. 


7. The Sudhdrak (22) of the 4th June, in its English colu nns, writes: 
The minds of Englishmen seem to have grown apprehensive of the peace of 
India: any the least sign real or supposed excites them; and in their anxiety to 
preserve their rule they counsel tightening of the bonds instead of looseni 
them, The policy of distrust is accountable for much of the evil existing, 
and its removal demands the substitution of a policy of confidence. 


8. The Rdst Goftdr (145), in its issue of the 8rd June, observes :—It is no 
use overlooking the tree-smearing incident considering it as worthless. There must 
be some mystery about it which should soon be found out. The secrecy with and 
extent to which it has been carried on make it a serious affair. It is really 
macy that Government should not have been able to discover the tree-smearers 
and their object. We do not suppose that Government are ignorant of these 
particulars. It cannot be believed that Government are unable to unravel 
the mystery. Very probably they are aware of the whole thing and have 
purposely kept back the particulars, Their silence is, however, still more 
mysterious. 


9. The same newspaper, under the heading Disaffected, though not dis- 
loyal,” observes :—The mysterious tree-smearing has brought into question the 
loyalty of the Natives, some Europeans regarding the mystery a sign of a 
mutiny. It is gratifying that the fears of such alarmists have not been realized. 
However discontented the Natives may be they are never faithless as is shown by 
history. Even if they get excited and may wish to cause a disturbance, being 
deprived of arms they have not the means to carry out their wish. The 
Natives are mild and patient and any fear of their proving disloyal or 
riotous ought to be dismissed. At the same time we do not deny that they are 
discontented. It is misleading to say that there is no heart-burning what- 
soever amongst the Natives and they are quite contented with the present admi- 
nistration. Government officials generally assert to the contrary, but they must 
be doing so either with the object of concealing the blemishes and defects of their. 
administration or must be afraid of being censured by just Englishmen. We 
are glad that amongst those who have come forward to express their opinion on 
the mysterious tree-smearing there are some gentlemen of independent views, 
who advise Government to unravel the mystery and inform the public of the 
result. We fully agree with Mr. Caine that in many parts of India itis 
believed that justice is not meted out when the interests of Indians clash 
with those of Englishmen, and that the Indian authorities have become 80 
arbitrary that even the India office gets replies from them to its enquiries with 
great difficulty. The contribution of Moulvi Rafiudin Ahmed to the Pall Mall 
Gazette is worthy of consideration, though there are many more reasons for the 
discontent than those enumerated by him. We, however, agree with him 
in saying that if prompt attention is not paid to the discontent, it may assume 
a a serious form hereafter. [The Broach Samdchdr (113), in its issue of the 7th 
June, expresses similar sentiments. | 


10. The Hindi Punch (127), in its issue of the 27th May, gives 4 
1 cartoon, entitled, Anti-scare Amulets (Love and 
N.-W. Provinces and assur. Sympathy) for John Bull's Family in India,“ the art 
ance in connection with it. press running as under :—Su 952 ad P unch.—I apprecia 
| a loving parent’s anxiety, Mr. Bull; but your children 
in the land of Hind have nothing 3 fear from the sprites of the besmeal 
mango-groves : here are two potent charms to protect your dear ones if they are 
not all scoffers | 


11. In alluding to the opinion of Sir Richard Temple on the mysterious 

__ tree-smearing, the Kutser-e-Hind (103), in its issue 

Su Richard ‘Temple neue Of the Ard June, observes :—It was once the moe 

mysterious tree pred ng in of the Anglo-Indian officials to unite the 1 
the N.-W. Provinces. races of India and to govern the country, but lat 

5 owing perhaps to jealousy, the motto has been changed 
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to“ divide and rule.“ The opinion expressed by Sir Richard on tree-smearing 
shows that he is in favour of the latter policy, and recommends Government to 
stick to the same. ‘This shows the real feelings of the Anglo-Indians towards 
Natives. When a retired Anglo-Indian officer like Sir Richard openly declares 
that the strength of Government consists in disunion amongst Natives, the 
Anglo-Indians are likely to make increased efforts to heighten the ill-feeling 
caused by them among Natives with a view to secure more imaginary strength. 
This state of things may do temporary good to Government, but when the 

ple are awakened to the real character of their rulers, great mischief, of 
which the Anglo-Indians seem to be hardly aware, will arise. Truely speaking, 
the Anglo-Indians are the real enemies of Government, ) 


12. The Sudhdkar (82) in its issue of the 4th June, observes :—The opinion 
expressed by Sir Richard Temple in connection with tree-daubing in Behär 
and some other districts of the North-West Provinces is worth noting. He 
stated that he believed that tree-daubing had some connection with the recent 
Hindu-Muhammadan riots, but Government had nothing to fear from these 
differences between the two communities, while it is sure to be benefited by 
them; Government is a mediator in these disputes, and the differences between 
the Hindus and the Muhammadans would bring strength to British rule in India. 
The expression of this opinion will confirm the belief of the public that some of 
the European. officials in India act upon the short-sighted and foolish principle 
that to foment quarrels among the people is to strengthen the administration. 

13. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 3rd June, writes :—The Indian party 

_ in England must be now prepared to renew its work 

* of 7 aon * in connection with the holding of the simultaneous 
2 regard to simul. examinations in India and England for the Indian 
taneous Civil Service Exami- Civil Service. Much was certainly not expected from 
nations and the attitudeofthe the Government of India and the Provincial Govern- 
perm oa 1 mene — = ments. But it now seems that neither of these is 
ua. prepared to help, in the slightest degree, towards 
carrying out the resolution passed by the House of 
Commons on the 2nd of June last year. The Blue Book has not yet been 
received in this country and we, therefore, reserve our criticism upon the réasons 
adduced by the local Governments against the adoption of the resolution passed 
by the House of Commons last year. It is, however, clear that the safety of 
British rule, which is supposed to be so much endangered by the mud- 
patches on the mango-trees, must have been the main argument of the several 
Governments consulted. The question has been so often discussed in the Indian 
press and on the public platform that it is, we believe, impossible to discover 
any new argument either for or against the measure. The real question at issue 
is what weight to attach to the exeuses put forward by the Anglo-Indian officers 
for maintaining their monopoly of the Indian Civil Service. ‘This question was 
fully discussed in Parliament when Mr. Paul’s proposition was before the 
House, The Government of India has deemed it fit to set aside Parliament 
in this matter, and it is not, we believe, a bad sign of the times that they 
havedone so. If the Indian party at Home only keep on working—and with the 
improved organization they have recently brought about, we have every hope 
that they would—there can be little doubt that in the end the House of Commons 
would come off successful. Wedo-not knew if it is the recent attitude of the House 
of Lords that has encouraged the Government of India to thus defy the authority 
of the House of Commons, but if so, the Government of India is certainly follow- 
ing a very dangerous precedent in thus setting at naught the highest constitutional 
authority in the Empire. To our political leaders we need only say that there 
8 00 cause for disappointment in the attitude now taken by the Government of 
India, The question of admission into the Civil Service is practically a question 
of sharing with our rulers the burden and the responsibility of governing India, 


the privilege cannot be obtained without an amount of hard fighting. 
us, therefore, keep on agitating in spite of the so-called friendly advices, 
reverses and defeats, and in course of time we feel sure that the House of Com- 
mons will be convinced of the justness of our demands and be ready not only to 
Pass à resolution and forward it to the Government of India, but to see that it is 


farried ve fully and loyally by the Government of the country. The 
Coy 377—4 | | 
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indubordination of the Government of India will be long tolerated whe, 
once the House has made up its mind and determined to carry out its order, 
liowsoever Lord Lansdowne may deplore such a tendency in the legislative 
assembly of the empire. [The Shri Shivdyj: (80), the Poona Varbhav (65), the 


Vydpdm (99), the Shubha Suchak (S1), the Nydya Sindhu (62), the Dnayéin 
Sdgar (88), the Baroda Vatsal (190), the Khdndesh Vaibhav (51), the Vrittagin 
(97), the Nasik Vritt (60), the Chandrakdnt (29), the Nagur Samdchdr (59), the 
Ohikitenk (81), the Vidushak (91), the Jagadddarsha (43), the Bakul (26), 
the Kaiser-e- Hind (103), the Gujardt Mitra (102) and the Din Mani (120) of the 
week express similar sentiments. | 


14. The Shuldpur Samdchdr (79), in its issue of the 5th June, says :—The 
1 number of Hindu subjects of Her Majesty is larger 
ap eet 1 wi ter than that of Muhammadan subjects, and there are 
Birth-day honẽours. many Hindus who are worthy of being honoured, and 
ae ae yet partiality has been shown to Muhammadans in 
eonferring the recent Birth-day honours, inasmuch as the title of Rao Bahidur 
has been conferred on only four Hindus while the number of Muhammadans 
u whom the title of Khan Bahddur has been conferred is about sixteen. 
While the Muhammadans are puffed up and the Government officers have 
trampled down the Hindus and their religious rights in the Yeola and other 
riots, it does not become the just British Government to show partiality in 
conferring titles also. 


135. The Poona Vaibhav (65), in its issue of the 3rd June, observes :—Of 
the Birth-day honours that fell to the lot of. the Natives this year the larger 
number seems to have been shared by the Muhammadans. The title of CSL 
has been conferred on Rao Bahddur Shriram Bhikaji Jathär, the late Director 
of Public Instruction in Berar, and that of R4o Bahadur on Mr. Kalydn Sitäräm 
Chitre. The Hindus are satisfied with a small gift, and both the Hindu gentle- 
men are deserving persons; we are therefore very glad for the gift! The world 
however will see that Government has this year failed to observe its usual equal 
treatment. 


16. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 3rd June, writes :—We 
| do not think that the causes stated in the despatch of 
Disapproval of the des. the Government of India sufficiently explain the out- 
teh of the Government of bursts of fanaticism that are becoming lamentably 
ndia on the Hindu-Muham- 
5 frequent of late. The causes must be deeper yet, and 
till they are fully investigated into, a satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty cannot be obtained. It is a pity that Government have 
not dealt with the question of the attitude of their executive officers, and exa- 
mined how far it may be held to have erred in the matter. It would also have 
been well, had Government insisted on making an inquiry into who the design- 
ing persons are who take advantage of strained relations, foment animosities, 
and lead the immediate out-break of lawlessness. These are questions of even 
larger importance than those dealt with in the despatch in question. Perbaps, 
Government will deal with them when they formulate, as promised, their “re 
commendations as to the measures to be taken to remove or mitigate” those 
causes which lead to riots. In them the public will be more interested than in 
the historical survey given in the present despatch. 


17. The Mahdrdshtra Mitra (55), in its issue of the 31st May, says: —It 
is very mean on the part of the Government of India to make the chil 
assertion that cow-protection movement was the cause of Hindu-Muha 
riots and mislead the Secretary of State for India. Lord Dufferin (Lansdowne?) 
is reported to have made before the Secretary of State a false statement that the 
Native newspapers are given to exaggeration and try to bring the European officers 
into disrepute. He has thus suliied his high position, displayed the meanne® 
of his race and darkened his own face! Let His Lordship bear in mind 
if the Native newspapers were disposed to prejudice the minds of the peop" 
with a view to overthrow British rule they could do it in no time. II Ar 
writings, which have receieved a training and experience of English principle 
for 87 years since 1857, are now powerful enough to leap over large ditobes: 

ut they consider Her Majesty the Queen as their mother and no evil though! 
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enter their heads. For removing the wrong impressions of Government the 
le resort to means similar to that adopted by the Bombay Cow-protection 
Association, namely addressing a memorial to Government. ; 


18, The Mahrdiia (4), in its issue of the 8rd June, writes: We are glad that 
our contemporary of the Dnydnodayd (12) is prepared 
A confidential circular to support us in condemning the one-sided circular we 
issued by the ret bens have referred to in these columns, in case one is really 
ernment 2 ver issued by the Government of Bombay. As for our- 
S selves we have no doubt that a circular of the kind 
has been issued and that it makes no mention of the right of the Hindus to have 
music stopped in front of their temples as a matter of courtesy. In the Yeola 
resolution the Bombay Government expressed its desire to stop music both in 
front of mosques and temples, But Mr. Cumine, the Collector of händesh, 
seems to have caused a change in its views and the confidential resolution, above 
alluded to, insists upon district officers to stop music only in front of mosques 
on the ground of courtesy. We fail to understand why such orders should be 
eirculated in confidential circulars. A principle, that cannot stand the test of 
public criticism, does not deserve to be followed in the administration. 


ever 


19. A correspondent of the Kesari (49) of the 5th June in a paragraph, 
. headed, Is this not parliality ?“ says:—Is there an 
1 alleged to have objection to say now that no change has taken place 
nmade by the Inspector , ie. 
of Police at Yeola in the in the conduct of the authorities at Yeola though the 
Nasik District to the Hindus throat has been made quite dry by crying that the 
of that place in Connection authorities have committed partiality. About four 
with music ‘before masjid8 days ago the Inspector of the additional police invited 
and Hindu temples. : } re og 
respectable Hindus to meet him in the Municipal 
Hall, and after they had assembied, asked them if they had any objection to 
their not having music in front of masjids and to Muhammadans being 
permitted to have music in front of their temples, and observed that if they 
came to such an arrangement among themselves they would not have to bear 
the (additional) expenses. A nice persuation indeed! The Hindus replied 
that they were not delegates and that they would consult the Hindu community 
and communicate their reply. It is said that the Inspector also observed that 
when the Hindus were given permission to have music at Raghuji’s fair he, forgot 
about a Bohra masjid being there. The Hindus are said to have replied to 
this remark that there are temples at Hindu houses just as there is a musjid at 
each Bohra house. There is no doubt that a conversation to the above effect did 
take place. Was not this an attempt on the part of the Inspector to start a new 
dispute? There was hitherto no dispute whatever in connec‘ion with the Bohra 
masjid, but why the Bohräs should not also now find courage? Would it be 
untrue to say that the authorities commit partiality ? Why should the people 
be frequently annoyed ? Would any Hindu consent to such an arrangement as 
mentioned above? On the whole, we find it very difficult to obtain justice. 


N meals the resolution of the Bombay Government not be allowed to remain 
in force! : 


20. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 3rd June, writes:—In a country 
6 the population of which is hetorogeneous it is always 
and the local Cows — Boe very difficult to make a law that will be acceptable to 

A mociation. ii all parties concerned, and it is still more difficult to 
administer it unless the people themselves are disposed 
to help the officials of Government in its administration. The task herein 
involved can, however, be made comparatively easy if by tact and judgment 
the rulers, as repcescaled by their officials, and che ruled, as represented by their 
leaders, are made to feel and work harmoneously. Success or failure in Gov- 
ernment depends much upon this harmony, and judged by this standard the 
of India, as a whole, is day by day tending towards an ignominious 
ure to prevent which is at the present moment the all absorbing topio 
Sngaging the attontion of all. Lord Ripon's administration was hailed with 
delt. both here and in England, because of all its good features, securing 
unanimity of feelings among all concerned was the most prominent. The 
secret of success in this most desirable achievement lies in affording oppor- 


| 
| 
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tunities to all for a constant rubbing together of shoulders, and the scheme of 
local self-government on the official and of the Indian National Congress on the 
ples’ side are admittedly the two measures of lasting benefit calculated to 
bring about the desirable state of things. To the greatest regret of us all both 
these measures of far-reaching influences were however and are misunderstood 
and a similar fate seems to be in waiting for similar other institutions. One of 
these is the establishment of cow-protection societies throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. It is really unfortunate that the most recommending 
feature of the movement—that of bringing about the unity of the races—ig 
not yet better understood. But we hope it will not fail to receive public 
ovations. The memorials which the Go-Rakshaka Mandali of Bombay and the 
Hindu community of Bareilly in the N.-W. Provinces have recently submitted 
to Government are full of facts which suggest that the movement for the pre- 
servation of horned cattle is, above all, the movement which should have the 
first claim upon our attention in the interests of peace and progress, and it is 
to this feature and the movement that we solicit special attention. ‘lhe memo. 
rial of the Bombay Go-Rakshaka Mandali is very instructive on one point, vis, 
that as an economic measure cow-protection or rather the protection of horned cattle 
is welcome not only to Hindus but to Muhammadans also. The memorial points 
out that not only Muhammadans are members of the Mandali, but that a few fol- 
lowers of Isl4m have begun to join in the exhibition of well-bred cattle There 
is nothing in their religion which can prevent them from taking part in the work 
of such societies. The economic field is perhaps the only field where all sections 
of Her Majesty's subjects can make friends and act together. The work of these 
associations is solid in the Central Provinces where Muhammadans are as 
favourably disposed towards it as the Hindus and the Europeans. There is 
nothing whatever in the movement which can be unpalatable to any. But: 
when members of Government take it into their heads, they can easily set up the 
ignorant, and turn friends of the movement into its enemies. Mr. Mehta has 
exposed Mr. Campbell, and Sir Dinshaw now places facts before the public which 
conclusively expose the hollowness of the charges brought by Mr. Vincent against 
the cow-protection society and the innocent and useful work it has been doing. 
The Bareilly memorial js more instructive. It is a record of incontrovertible 
facts extracted from official documents which show that the mischief now brew- 
ing is of official creation—mischief however which has nothing to do with the 
work of cow-protection societies. The riots now so frequent are not riots due 
to any zeal for cow-protection but due to administrative weakness and official 
improvidence. Cow-protection societies never intended and do not intend to pro- 
claim Jehad against the slaughter of cows generally, but only against indis- 
criminate slaughter. If the butchers think there is room for extending their 
trade, let them do what they like. But neither they nor the beef-eaters can 
claim impunity if they choose to offend their fellow-subjects ; and it is self- 
evident that if the authorities do not take proper action to protect one commu- 
nity against the aggressive and offensive conduct of another, they do so at great 
risk. As we have pointed out on previous occasion, such conduct on the pai of 
the officials is, to say the least, disloyal, and it is our firm conviction that no 
punishment for such conduct can be too severe. It is a source of slow poison 
that is sapping the very foundations of British rule in India. Sir Dinshaw in the 
memorial under review points out that the Bombay Mandali consists of respectable 
citizens whose loyalty is above suspicion. It is indeed very bold on the part of 
an officer of Government to make in his report insinuations—and those too based 
on inaccurate and false facts—against the conduct and work of a constitutional 
body that can legitimately claim and does command highest respect. The Bomba) 
memorial emphatically gives a lie to statements contained in Mr. Vincent’s report 
and the public has a right to know what reply the Bombay Commissioner of Police 
has to make. If the Government of Bombay, whose credit is now at stake, doe 
not let the public to haye Mr. Vincent’s explanation together with its own observ 
tions thereon, His Excellency Lord Harris would only add one more conspicuous 
illustration of his incapacity to decide such important questions in a provin®, 
which has amongst its population several members who by their possession of 
eminent statesmanly virtues justly claim to be in no way inferior to the officers ma 
govern them. When the foundations of the British Empire were laid in India, 
the country was being governed by disorganized monarchy and the profesian 


of sound and liberal principles of Government considerably helped the establish- 
ment of British power. The ambition of those who are continuing and extend- 
ing that power ought not, therefore, to be merely to prove’ that their Govern- 
ment is better than what they superseded. Their ambition should be to prove 
that the present Government is immensely better than the best this country has 
ever had. The Bombay memorial very discreetly refers to the glorious days 
of the Muhammadan Empire when highest religious toleration prevailed in the 
land under the celebrated Mogul Emperor. A comparison of the present state 
ok things with that which then prevailed ought to be an object-lesson and a 
very salutary warning to Government. It is the responsible officers of the 
State that always set an example for immitation, and although the memorial 
does not say so in plain terms the allusion to historic past is very pregnant, 
and if Lord Harris’ Government choose to read between the lines it can 
easily see what the Go-Rakshaka Mandali of Bombay means. If the Bombay 
Government does not, therefore, express its severe displeasure at the conduct of 
its officers like Mr. Campbell and Mr. Vincent, it will, in our opinion, not only 
lose a splendid opportunity for once more winning the good opinion of its sub- 
- jects, but will make the poison doubly effective and encourage hostility between 
two most important classes of Her Majesty's subjects—a feeling that is very 
dangerous both to the rulers and the ruled. The Go-Rakshaka Mandalis are 
strongest advocates of “live and let live,“ and irreverence shown to the Man- 
dalis is irreverence shown to the only healthy policy upon which the British 
Raj in India depends for its vital energy. In conclusion, we sincerely thank 
Sir Dinshaw, and through him the Mandali, for their bold attitude against the 
cowardly attacks of the. short-sighted advisers of Government, and trust the 
protest will not be lost upon Lord Harris’ Government. It cannot be too often 
repeated that the future peace of the Province largely depends — the proper 
settlement of this question, and it is in the hands of Lord Harris and hi 

Councillors to do the greatest service or disservice, as they choose, to the cause 
of peace and progress in the Province committed to their care. We, therefore, 
again earnestly request His Lordship to apply himself to the settlement of the 
question with an unbiassed mind and earn for himself the reputation of a just 
and wise ruler. 


21. The Tauiser-e-Hind (103) of the 3rd June, in its English columns, 
writes: We congratulate Sir Dinshaw M. Petit and his colleagues of the 
Go-Rakshaka Society for their public spirit in giving an unqualified contradiction 
to half a dozen serious, but absolutely unfounded, charges which the Police 
Commissioner laid at the door of that Society, while submitting his report to 
the local Government on the riots of August last. Let us recount what the 
more important of these reckless allegations were. The memorial which is 
4 most sober and ably drafted document and does infinite credit to the drafts- 
man, goes servatim into the charges and pronounces them to be absolutely 
without any foundation; in fact, the thousands of cows of the Police Commis- 
sioner's imagination dwindle down to the extremely modest and reasonable 
number of fitty! Then as to the statement regarding personal remonstrances, 
it turns out to be purely apocryphal, the Committee stoutly repudiating that any 
such remonstrance was made to any member from the Vice President down- 
wards. Coming to the exhibition of pictures, the Society flings these in the face 
of Government and challenges it to say if there is anything in them to excite the 
least feeling of hostility or indignation! So the third charge turns out to be as 
audacious a hyperbole as number one! The last charge also bursts like a soap 
pablo The Committee flatly contradicts the statement regarding the Society 

ving called a meeting to consider the matter of the Prabhäs Pätan riots! 
What is then the moral conveyed by the memorial? This only. That the 

olice Commissioner had indulged in a number of reckless statements which 
are absolutely unfounded. We may at once acquit him of any malajfides in the 
matter. No doubt he submitted his report on the assumption that the facts“ 


0 called, as were furnished to him by his underlings, were correct. In this 

, regi It isthe failing of the policeman. 
system which is at fault and which, in grave cases, embarrasses high 
as the Commissioner has found himself embarrassed in the present 


“ad * us it is a matter of profound regret that in this special case, when 
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so many mutual recriminations were bandied about, he neglected to take the 
precaution which a more sagacious .Commissioner, - with a reputation at stake 
would have taken. He ought to have veréfied for himself each and every allega. 
tion before he submitted his report. The Commissioner, besides, ought to have 
known that in an affair like the serious riot of August last, the Government would 
almost wholly depend on the report he might submit; that, therefore, it was in. 
cumbent on him, as the chief preserver of peace between the different communities 
not to allow a single allegation to be made, which he could not afterwards 
conclusively substantiate. So far it wasa grave error of Judgment on his part 
In this respect, we are bound to give credit to the Bombay Government that 
despite the Commissioner’s report it wisely refrained from hurling an imputation 
against the Go-Rakshan Society. So far the Society may be said to have honour. 
ably acquitted itself of the gross charges. The management is in the hands of 
a large number of highly respectable and influential citizens and we, for one. 
have not the least apprehension as to its practical aim and objects, which are of 
the highest economic value. From the very outset we had emphatically refused 
to accept the police theory as to the Society’s proceedings being one of the 
cCauses of the late riots, and we find that we were absolutely in the right in dis- 
counting it. This fact ought to teach a lesson to Government that it is neither 
safe nor politic to depend upon one-sided official reports; and that, oftener than 
not, grave injustice is done to a public cause by reliance on such. If Govern. 
ment had not been wholly misled by the ex cathedra statements of the police 
in the Tower Tragedy Case, we are quite sure the memorial of 44,000 citizens 
would have never met the fate itdid, We trust that the lesson now tanght 
will warn the police that it is, after all, not so easy a thing as they fancy to 
make reckless reports, which cannot stand the light of truth. Trust not in 
police reports should further be the motto of all responsible administrations. 


22. The Indu Prakdsh (15) of the 4th June, in its English columns, 
writes :—The memorial which Sir Dinshaw Manokji Petit as President of the 
Co- protection Society has presented to Government gives a complete answer to 
all the allegations made by the Police Commissioner against that body. The 
fact that the body is presided over by such a loyal, peace-loving and philan- 
thropic gentleman as the Parsi Baronet ought to have made Mr. Vincent think 
twice before “ casting certain reflections on the character and operation of the 
- Mandali.”” We are, indeed, at a loss to know why the Society did not answer 
the Commissioner’s allegations earlier. We think, that the Committee of 
Management of the Society were mistaken in suppcsing that the state of the 
public mind in the city required that they should hold silence for some time. 
But the fact that the memorial is submitted so late does not in any way mar its 
importance or value. The Committee have a most cogent and convincing argu- 
ment against the Police Commissioner in “the incontrovertible fact that the 
- Muharram festival, which concluded on the 12th July 1893, passed off as usual 
without the slightest friction or disturbance of harmony and that both Hindus 
and Muhammadans participated in its celebration with feelings of the utmost 
cordiality.” This fact proves beyond the slightest shadow of a doubt that 
whatever the causes of the deplorable occurrences of last year, the Cow-protection 
Society is certainly not one of them. The memorial deals seriatim with all the 
charges brought by Mr. Vincent against the Society and very easily demolishe 
all of them. It would be very interesting to know what the Police Commit 
sioner has got to say in reply to the memorial. Indeed, we do not know what 
he can say. But he may have that faculty of Goldsmith’s school-master wl? 
seven though vanquished could argue still.“ If the Police Commissioner 5 
charges against the Society prove to be groundless, as they may fairly be said fo 
be on their way todo, it will be a serious question both for the Government and 
the public what importance to attach tothe whole report submitted by him 
concerning the riots and their causes. It is sincerely to be hoped that in the 
future he will profit by this lesson and make sure of his facts before he under. 
takes to charge publicly a respectable and innocent body like the Cow-protectio2 
Society. 


23. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 8rd June, observe. 


Mr. Vincent and those of our Anglo-Indian friends, who declared their fim 


belief that riots in the city of August last were due to aggressiveness of the 


Cae 


„local cow-protection movement, will find it hard to digest the memorial which 
the Society has forwarded to Government upon the subject. ‘ Indeed, a society 
which has been in existence since 1887, without calling forth any protest from 

the Muhammadans or from officials till the riots of last year, which has for 

its President a Parsi Baronet of known loyalty, and counts some Muhammadan 
gentlemen as members, and which actually gave prizes to Muhammadans 
exhibiting good animals, could not primd facie be the cause, or be one of the 
causes, whatever they were, of the riots of last year. The memorial acknow- 
ledges the uniform courtesy Mr. Vincent has shown to the members of the 
Society and the valuable services he rendered during the riots, but performs the 
consequently unpleasant duty of traversing the allegations made by him in his 
now well-known letter to Government. It categorically repudiates all of 
them. We must, of course, wait for Mr. Vincent’s defence of the position he 
took. But for the present, at least, the local Society seems to be likely to conie 
out of the controversy triumphant. 


24. The Gujardti (101) of the 3rd June, in its English columns, writes:. 
Sir Dinshaw. Mänackji Petit has rendered valuable services to this city in various 
directions and the service he has now done to the cause of the cow-protection 
movement by forwarding a weighty and well-reasoned memorial to Government, 
as President of the local Go-Rakshaka Mandali, vindicating the Society against 
the charges brought against it by Mr. Vincent, will not be easily forgotten. The 
first thought that arises in one’s mind on a perusal of the petition is why this de- 
fence was so longdelayed. But this delay has been satisfactorily explained. The 
state of the public mind in this city as well as outside was altogether undesirable, 
and every sensible person was rather willing to forget things than keep up any 
unpleasant discussion. The memorial, taken as a whole, deserves the utmost 
consideration not only from Government but from every person who is interested 
in the cow-protection movement. Though the local authorities did not endorse 
Mr. Vincent’s view in its entirety, yet they did not exonerate the Society from 
all blame. Serious imputations were made against it by the Acting Commis- 
sioner of Police, and the memorial shows in a convincing manner how each and 
every one of them is baseless. It is, in fact, a direct and categorical denial of 
the charges preferred against the Society, and no one who reads it will fail to 
ask himself on what information they were based and advanced. All the 
Charges have been so effectively answered that the case against the cow-protec- 
tion movement has hopelessly broken down. One of the causes of the present 
unrest in India is the feeling now becoming general that Government arrive at 
wrong decisions on many importan: questions on the strength of one-sided offi- 
clal reports. When three such responsible officers like Mr. Vincent, Mr. Acworth 
and Mr. Campbell held decided views on the question, there would be nothing 
strange if Government and the rest of their officers took the same view. It 
must, however, be admitted that His Excellency Lord Harris’ Government took 
à 4 sounder view than was warranted by Mr. Vincent’s report, but did not exo- 
nerate the Society altogether. The incident also explains how misunderstand- 
ings arise between Government and the outside public. The former have in 
their possession one kind of information, the public another, and each party 
thinks the other to be perverse. If there had been a commission of inquiry, all 
the facts detailed in the memorial would have been easily placed before it and 
e errors in Mr. Vincent’s report exposed. Officials in the North-West Provinces 
have thrown the whole responsibility for riots on the cow- protection societies. 
} cir one-sided reports have been accepted by Government as gospel truths, and 
the recent despatch of the Government of India on the riots re-echoes the opinions 
of their officers.. Mr. Bishan Narayana Dhar has effectively exposed some of the 
_ Official legends and fables. But he is no official and can receive no hearing at the 
| of Government. Official reports not seldom influence the decision of Govern- 
ment in a wrong direction, but Mr. Vincent’s report has produced other undesirable | 
, herr tuences. It was authoritatively proclaimed that the cow-protectionists are 
. this e to Muhammadans and the latter can hardly be blamed if they accepted 
uus statement unreservedly. So that even if they had no feeling of enmity 
| amt the movement, the report was calculated to engender it for the first time. | 
- © regretted this result most from the very date of publication of the official \ 
errespondence. The memorial is likely to neutralize it, but when a wrong | 
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impression is once created in excited and illiterate minds, it is not easy 10 
eradicate it. The Secretary of State sanctioned the publication of the Whole 
correspondence on the subject of riots, and but for this publication every one 
would have remained in ignorance of the contents of the Police Commissioner’, 
report and those directly affected by it would have been deprived of the Oppor. 
tunity of meeting the charges brought against them. We are glad the Go-Rak. 
shaka Mandali has very ably vindicated its character through its worthy President 
Sir Dinshaw M4nekji Petit, and itis equally satisfactory to learn that the sister 
Society also will shortly follow suit in course of the next week. It must be 
that as compared to what might have been said with reference to the charges 
against the Society, the memorial is very temperately worded. -We wish in some 

the arguments had been presented in a somewhat stronger light. But 
such as it is, it is a document which cannot fail to arrest the attention of Gov. 
ernment. [(The Gujardt Darpan (100), the Gujarat Mitrd (102) and the Satya 
Mitra (147) of the 3rd June, and the Rdjyabhakid (144) of the 5th June ex pres 
somewhat similar sentiments.] 


25. The Kesari (49), in its issue of the 5th June, observes :-—The protest 
completely meets the attacks made on the Society. It, moreover, states that the 
Mogul emperors had, after duly considering the reverence paid by the Hindusto 
cows, issued ordersin connection with cow-slaughter, and in consequence of this 
far-sightedness the Mogul rule had lasted for a long time. The wisdom exhibited 
by emperor Akbar in this matter was unexampled. We request His Excellency 
Lord Harris and his Councillors to duly consider the indirect suggestion made by 
Sir Dinshaw Petit in this protest. The Muhammadans and the Europeans perhaps 
consider cow as one of the animals for meat, but we beg to draw the attention of 
Government to the desirability of not relying on this foolish notion, for otherwise 
the administration will not be easily carried on. Such a wise ruler as Akbar had 
fully comprehended the matter, and the British Government ought not to forget 
that in the country which they want to rule most of the inhabitants revere the 
cow. A solitary reformed Hindu may eat beef in a hotel, but as remarked by 
Dr. Leitner, Government ought to bear in mind that it is dangerous to put 
faith in what this brutal person says and writes. Nobody doubts that the 
British Government is powerful, but if it fails to make due arrangements in 
regard to cow-protection, it will have ever to bear petty annoyances and peace 
to a desirable degree will not prevail in the country. The advice given by 
Messrs. Campbell and Vincent is erroneous and foolish, and our administrators 
should bear in mind that its adoption would endanger the peace of the country, 
and should put under due restraint these hectoring and strife-loving officers. 


26. The Dnydn Prakdsh (18) of the 4th June, in its English columns, 
writes :— We have received a copy of the memorial addressed to Government by 
the Bombay Go-Rakshaka Mandali. The memorial is written expressly for the 
purpose of giving the lie to Mr. Vincent’s aspersions and insinuations against 
the Mandali’s work in Bombay and elsewhere. Mr. Vincent, as is well known, 
tried to hesmirch the name of this Mandali in his letter to the Bombay Govern- 
ment on the 9th September 1893. In that letter the Police Commissioner of 
Bombay made very curious allegations against the Mandali. Every one of the 
allegations has been refuted, and refuted most completely in the short memorial 
which is addressed to the Government of Bombay. The falsity at the root of 
every one of these allegations has been perfectly exposed and Mr. Vincent has 
been shown in his true colours, We really wonder what Mr. Vincent meant 
by writing things which were perfectly false in his letter to Government. 
Did he suppose that he would never be exposed? The Bombay Go-Rakshaks 
Mandali has 1500 members—from all castes and creeds, including Europeans, 
Pärsis, Muhammadans and Hindus; and it counts even one Chinese gentleman 
amongst its life-members, Its committee of management consists, we are give 
to understand, of 75 members, out of whom 35 are Justices of the Peace and 1 
a distinguished member of the Bombay Legislative Council. Sir Dinshaw 
Mänekji Petit is the President of the Mandali. How can we help crying 
‘wonder 1 when we see Mr. Vincent trying to besmirch the name of such " 
Society and insinuating that its propaganda was the fountain source af al 
mischief and riots? . We really fail to understand what Mr. Vincent meant 1 
writing a letter full of such false charges against this most respectable body 
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hilanthropic workers. Our earnest wish now is that the Government of Lord 
P rris should ask Mr. Vincent to speak out and confess. They should not now 
allow the matter to be dropped. The Committee of the Go-Rakshaka Mandali 
have in most unequivocal terms exposed the falsity of the Police Commissioner’s 
assertions, and if the Police Commissioner now do not come forward with his 
explanation, people will have good reason to interpret his silence as his free 

nd unreserved confession of having stated things which were anything but 
a It is really a matter for great surprise that such statements as are to be 
found in Mr. Vincent’s letter should have been so boldly made to Government. 


27. The Sudhdrak (22), in its issue of the 5th June, writes :—The Associa- 
tion distinctly informed Mr. Vincent that there were only fifty cows, out of 
which six belonged to Muhammadans, that were considered fit for prizes, and 
were to be taken about in a procession at the celebration of the annual festival 
for 1893, and yet he mentions in his report that one thousand cows were ta be 
paraded. One of the accusations preferred by Government against editors of 
newspapers is that while writing about the Bombay riots they exaggerated 
matters, and there is some meaning in this charge. Now Government ought to 
decide for itself whose conduct is more censurable—that of the Police Commis- 
sioner who exaggerated the number of the cows after he had received specific 
information about the number, or that of the editors who could not during 
the riots get themselves convinced of the correctness of the information 
supplied to them by their correspondents. The different charges preferred by 
Mr. Vincent in his report against the Cow-protection Association have been 
completely refuted in the Association’s protest, which also proves how dangerous 
it is that Government should place implicit reliance on the reports made by 
the officers subordinate to it. Will Government derive a lesson from this 


subject? 


28. The Subodha Patria (21) of the 3rd June, in its English columns, 
writes :—The reply of the Cow-protection Society to the strictures of the Police 
Commissioner is a day behind the fair. Such a properly-worded document 
might, we think, have appeared at any time, whatever the state of public feeling 
on the questions at issue. Late, however, as the reply is, it is neither flimsy 
nor vague. The fact that the Muharram passed off as usual only a fortnight 
before the riots is a great point in favour of the Society. It is also noteworthy 
that the Society is not composed of Hindus alone, but includes Pärsis and 
Muhammadans as well among its members and sympathisers. Thirdly, we 
are told that its preachers are listened to and even cheered by Muhammadans. 
This, however, does not necessarily involve the conclusion, all its preachers are 
equally discreet at all times and displease no Muhammadan by their discourses. 
One ol the rules of the Society prohibits in so many words the raising of religious 
animosity. But itdoes not appear what provision is made to ascertain or to ensure 
that the rule is strictly followed in practice. As to the direct contradiction 
which the reply gives to some of the specific allegations of the Commissioner, 
it is a matter on which the Commissioner may, no doubt, have something 
to say. But if the Society and its agents act with the discretion and moderation 
which the bigh repute of some of its members gives reason to expect, it must 
be a very harmless body indeed. It appears, however, that the Society does 
not scorn to enlist religious feeling on its side and in issuing its pictures it seems 
to forget that it is mixed and not a purely Hindu body. The mischief of this 
8 obvious. Pictures which bring out the Hindu religion about the cow may, 
if circulated among Hindus alone, not give offence to any body. But Muham- 
madans may well object to them if they are hurled at them with the object of 
Converting them to the views of the Society. At all events a composite body 
established for a secular object, and which wishes to bring all communities to 
oe with it, ought to have little to do with the religious views of one of 
the communities whose members go to make up its personnel. 


29. The Rdst Goftdr (145), in its issue of the 8rd June, under the heading 


Sir Dinshax „„ “short and sweet, observes:—The memorial sent 
. President of the Honbe, under the signature of Sir Dinshaw Ménekji Petit 
Go-Rekshan Mandali, — * 


alone has created great 8 and given rise to criti- 


. Gism amongst some Anglo-Indians. They admit that 
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when the cow-protection societies were first started their object was simp! 
protection of cows and other horned animals and not political in the least 
and that ‘Sir Dinshaw, being President of the Cow-protection Society, Bom. 
bay, from its birth, has been obliged to sign the memorial. But as the 
Society has lately assumed a political aspect and its working has tended to 
incite the religious feelings of the Hindus and excite the Muhammada 
it would be well for Sir Dinshaw now to sever his connection with the 
movement, not for the purpose of pleasing the authorities or flatter; 
some Anglo-Indians, but for effecting the good of the Parsi community, 
It is beneficial for the Pärsis to keep themselves aloof from everythi 
connected with the recent disturbances between the Hindus and Muhan. 
madans. Besides, the political character latterly assumed by the Cow-protection 
Society is likely to incur the displeasure of Government. The Hindus, perhaps 
see nothing wrong in the political development, but the Muhammadans object 
to it. The Pärsis with a view to be on terms of amity with both the commp. 
nities, have kept themselves aloof from the movement. Sir Dinshaw’s connection 
with it does not of cour:e mean the connection of the entire community, but 
from the partisanship of even a single leader of that community there is risk 
of the whole of it falling into disfavour,with the Muhammandans. The neutra. 
lity of the Parsis has pleased the Muhammadans, and has not at the same time 
displeased the Hindus, as a majority of the latter do not like the interference of 
the Parsis in their religious movements. 


30. The Rajyabhaktd (144), in its issue of the 5th June, contradicts the 
allegations made by the Rdst Goftdr (145) against the Cow-protection Society, 
saying that the Society has never assumed a political or religious aspect and 
carries on its work exclusively on principles of political economy, and hopes 
that Sir Dinshaw will not accept the advice given by the Rast and sever his 
connection with the Society. | 


31. The Dnydn Prakdsh (13) of the 7th June, in its English columns, 
writes :—The cow is looked upon as the mother of 
Hindus’ reverence for the all the world, and people revere her more than 
cow and the attitude of Gov- their own mothers. Even the Muhammadans, when 
ernment officers towards cow- , . ' . 
protection societies. they were in the height of their glory, had to 
yield and show respect to the fervent feeling of 
reverence for the cow, which the hearts of the Hindus cherished. from times 
immemorial. They had to fix places away from the habitations of the Hindus 
for the slaughter of kine, and during certain reigns cow-slaughter was altogether 
disallowed. Sanads were given to the Maräthas saying that no kine would be 
slaughtered any where. But alas! Those times have changed, The British 
Raj, which boasts of the spirit of toleration, has not thought it fit to fix separate 
places for cow-slaughter, and the aspersions which Government officials throw 
upon the innocent work of the Cow-protection Society have further aggravated 
matters. The strange conduct of many of the officials, who seem to be inclined 
to favour the Mussalmäns whenever there is a dispute between the Hindus snd 
the Mussalmäns, has also much to do with the present state of discontent among 
the Hindus. To add to all this theré is the ever increasing pressure of taxation 
and the consequent increase of poverty. The Government have very hard times 
before them. They must find out means to alleviate the sufferings of the 
millions. It won’t do to merely wrangle for the amount of the compensation 
allowance. We have no wish to sound the note of alarm. We do not 
believe that matters have gone very far. We only want to say, that if the 
policy that is followed by Government at the present day is pursued for a long 
time, the consequences would not be of a very desirable nature. 


32. The Hitechchhu (129) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 7th June, 
observes :—The cow is a very useful animal and should be preserved, and 
question of her protection has been given religious importance in order that 
the people may try their best to carry out this object. In the time of some of 
the Muhammadan Emperors very sensible rules were framed in connection 
with the slaughter of cows, for preventing a disturbance between the Hindus 
and Muhammadans; but under British rule some selfish Anglo-Indians, 
fearing that if the two communities united together they would ask for more 
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litical franchises, are trying to set one community against the other: It is 
Tired le that the twocommunities should amicably settle any differences that 
may exist between them. The cow-protection movement is not directed against 
the Muhammadans, a majority of whom are like the Hindus vegetarians. They 
slaughter a very limited number of cows as a religious sacrifice and for other 
urposes. They, moreover, being natives of India, it is better for them to use 
22 hens, ducks, &c., than kine and oxen for food. The object of the Cow- 
rotection Societies is to reduce the large number of the cows slaughtered daily for 
Anglo-Indians and European soldiers. The societies take constitutional measures 
which are not only beneficial to the Hindus but to the Muhammadans also, and 
when Anglo-Indians cannot prevent the Hindus from doing so, they instigate 
the Muhammadans against the Hindus. If Government really wish that no: 
riots or disturbances should occur, they should give needful assistance to the 
romoters of the cow-protection movement which is so beneficial to the rulers 
and the ruled, and should prohibit the slaughter of cows for Anglo-Indians and 
European soldiers, and, if necessary, supply them with Australian beef. This 
will remove all source of the present anxiety of Government. [The Rdjya- 
thaktd (144) of the 5th June expresses similar sentiments. ] 


33. The Poona Vaibhav (65), in its issue of the 3rd June, says :—It seems 
that Government officials are desirous of oppressing the 
The order alleged to have Hindus whichever way they can. It isa well-known 


been issued by the Magistrate : ) 
1231 fact that Hindu corpses are generally cremated and 


mated, Other people are gradually expressing their approval 
D et this mode of disposal of the dend, The Magis- 
trate at Benares has recently promulgated an order 
that every Hindu corpse should be cremated, and if one is not so disposed of, the 
persons concerned will be considered to have committed an offence. Most of 
the Hindu corpses are no doubt burnt, but the corpses of young children, sany4- 
sis or religious ascetics, lingd4yats, &c., are buried under religious precepts of the 
shästräs, and the Magistrate’s abovementioned order is pure oppression. Who 
will say it is no oppression, when Christians and Muhammadans, who invariably 
bury their corpses, are not interfered with, while the Hindus are persecuted in 
regard to a religious matter. It is to be regretted that the hectoring conduct of 
such Government officials will lessen the reverence paid by the Hindus to Gov- 
ernment, creating in them instead a feeling of scorn for it. 


34. With reference to the nomination of Mr. G. W. Vidal, I. C. S., Bar- 
8 1 rister-at-Law, and R4o Bahadur Ranchhodlal Chhota- 
K. M. Chatheld not bein. läl, C.LE., as Additional Members of the Bombay 
appointedan AdditionalMem. Legislative Council, the Jam-e-Jumshed (131), in its 
ber of the Bombay Legisla- issue of the 8th June, writes :—The re-nomination of 
I — 2 “tne Ro Bahadur Ranchhodläl is not to be depricated though 
ham, resigned. mm . Xxen- he disappointed the public during his first nomination. 
é He has, however, been able to know while he has been 
in the Council the wishes of the public, and it is to be hoped that he has 
profited by past experience, and will duly attend to an advocacy of the needs 
and wants of the people of Gujarat in future. The nomination of Government 
servants as additional members is made on the principle of representation of 
the different leading departments, so that they may prove of use to Government 
: the discussion in Council of the subjects appertaining to their respective 
‘partments ; and the appointment of Mr. R. G. Oxenham was made while he 
12 acting Director of Public Instruction. On Mr. Oxenham’s resignation 
8 K. M. Chatfield, the permanent Director of Public Instruction, should have 
the] appointed to the vacancy to which he has a sort of claim, as he has been 


of the department for a long number of years. 


35. The Native Opinion (17) of the 3rd June, in its English columns, 
8 writes: — After a telegraphic despatch, approving of 
with wh; nts on the s the proposed increase to the local Police force, who 


ich the Government 


Of India sancti nt will say that Government is dilatory in any matter of 
— to the Bombay Police business? Asa penalty for the late riots, the people 
of Yeola have to pay for a year the sum of Rs. 18,000. 


and odd, but in the case of Bombay the charge is. 
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ermanent, and the largest share of the same is to come from the pockets of the 
hay rate-payers. In the purview of a Civil Court, the representations of 
both the parties to a question in dispute are given every consideration, but this 
question of Police increase being regarded as of extreme necessity in some 
higher quarters, people’s views on the point, perhaps, could carry little Weight 
with them. But why such telegraphic speed for the said Police increase? dye 
are afraid the representations of the local Municipality have met with no serious 
attention from Lord Elgin who, for want of time, must have had to delegate 
their consideration to some other members of the Government. Be that ag it 
may, had the whole question been sifted to the very bottom, even Lord Elgin 
would have found enough of ground not to insist on the proposed increase, We 
are told that some modification in the Government proposal is made; what that 
modification is we cannot know until the resolution on the subject is placed 
before the public. The wonder, however, is that the sanction for the said 
proposal comes on the people with the speed of lightning. Whatever the view 
of the Government, this question was not such as required hot haste. Bombay 
was not in the throes of a second riot, so as to prompt the authorities to get 
people’s views aside. The Committee, that drew up the last Municipal report on 
the question, was quite representative, and knew the temperament of the two 
communities in this connection as much, if not more, as the local Police did. 
Indeed, the rapidity of the orders issued is striking, and were other matters, 
which more keenly affect the condition of the people, to be dealt with with the 
same despatch, Government would never be found fault with for its red-tapism 
or administration by circumlocution, as is often the case. But the wonder is 
where people expect despatch, there everything is done with the pace of a snail, 
and where there is no necessity for it, there we find it with a vengeance, 


236. The Indu Prakdsh (15) of the 4th June, in its English columns, 
writes :—The Government of India are reported to have given their sanction to 
the proposed increase to the city Police in a somewhat modified form. The 
despatch with which all things in this connection have been managed by the 
Bombay Government and the Government of India is really wonderful and 
renders the force of consulting the Municipal Corporation more and more 
inexplicable. The riots of last year seem to have frightened even the Govern 
ment of India out of their wits and thoroughly incapacitated them to give a 
calm and careful consideration to the question. The Corporation’s only hope 
is now the Secretary of State, who being at a distance may be expected— 
though not very sanguinely—to consider the question in its true light. We 
hope the Municipal Corporation will lose no time in sending in a strong and 
carefully prepared protest against the decision of the Indian Government 
which saddles the rate-payers of this city with the maintenance of a standing 
army. [The Kaiser-e-Hind (103) of the 3rd June expresses somewhat similar 
sentiments. | 


37. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 8rd June, writes :—The Honour- 
able Mr. Crowe, the Agent for Sirdärs in the Deccan, 
The Honourable Mr. Crowe and the Sessions and the District Judge of this place, 
af the nina erben at has made a brilliant discovery which will immensely 
oona on the exchange com- , nd 
pensation allowance. strengthen the hands of all Anglo-Indian officers 4 
| journalists. In his Darbär speech Mr. Crowe told 
his. audience that the grant of compensation allowances, which has been 
so adversely criticised by the Native Press, was after all a measure of sound 
economy! Mr. Crowe was ready with his reasons for so startling a propos 
tion. To him the matter was as simple as the ordinary syllogism in ele. 
mentary works on logic, which tries to establish that Socrates is mortal. The 
experienced officers of Government, he argued, found it more profitable to 
retire on pension than to remain serving in India in these days of silver depre- 
ciation, and Government was thus placed in a position either to increase the 
salaries of these officers or to allow them to retire and fill their places by highly 
paid new officers. Thus situated Government naturally followed the mor 
economical of the two courses open to it, We pity the Honourable Mr. West 
land for not hitting upon so simple an argument as this for defending the action 
of Government in granting compensation allowances wholesale to all = 
European officers. We should, however, like to be further enlightened by 
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a reply to the charge preferred against it by the Bombay Gazette in its issue 
of the 5th idem, of having misrepresented the intentions of the Legislature in 
regard to the recent amendments of the Criminal Procedure Code. The 
Samdchdr quotes Section 44 of the Criminal Procedure Code and observes:— 
It is not difficult to understand how severe is this section; it requires ey 
erson to give information to a Magistrate or Police Officer of the commission 
of, or of the intention of any other person to commit, any of the offences alluded 
to therein. Some of the Judges of the Calcutta High Court expressed a fear 
of a misuse being made of this section, and recommended that the public should 
be exempted from giving information about the intention to commit any offence, 
Instead of adopting this recommendation the section has been made more 
severe. The Samdchdr then gives an extract from the speech of the Honour- 
able Sir Anthony MacDonnell on the 15th February last, at the introduction of 
the bill for the new act, and remarks :—Thus by the new act the publie has been 
required to give intimation to the Magistrate or the Police of not only unlawful 
assemblies and rioting, but also of any intentions to hold such an assembly. 
In order to shew how annoying and risky is the performance of this duty it is 
enough to quote Section 141 of the Indian Penal Code which gives the definition of 
an unlawful assembly. If five individuals assemble together and if an ordi 
quarrel is started among them, these persons may be held to have met in an 
unlawful assembly, and by the new law a person who has witnessed the gathering 
is bound to leave his own work and give intimation of the occurrence to à 
Magistrate. If five members of a family assemble and quarrel among them. 
selves they may also be considered to have met in an unlawful assembly and 
other persons who may have seen the occurrence must run to give information 
to the authorities, and this conduct of the latter is likely to prove injurious to 
the family. The section also states that an assembly which was not unlawful 
when it assembled may subsequently become an unlawful assembly, and to 
perform the obligation imposed by the new law, the persons who see an 
assembly must wait near it until it disperses, forthe fear of being accused at the 
instigation of rogues of being aware of the unlawful nature of the assembly, if that 
assembly afterwards becomes an unlawful assembly. Again, the law imposeson 
the accused the burden of proof as to his being ignorant of the occurrence of an 
unlawful assembly. For these reasons several Native Political Associations of 
Bengal and the Calcutta High Court have recorded their opinion that the sec- 
tion of the new act about unlawful assemblies will prove annoying to the public, 
recommending at the same time to throw out the section. No explanation was 
offered against the fear of its proving annoying in the Supreme Legislative Council, 
where it was only remarked that in framing it Government aimed at securing 4 
high object. The Samdchdr next gives an extract from the speech made by the 
Honourable Sir Anthony MacDonnell at the third reading of the bill for the 
new law, and says :—Sir Anthony admits that if the new law is strictly enforced 
the public will be bound to give intimation to Government of the meeting of 
unlawful assemblies that may meet for trifling purposes, but he conveys the 
consolation that the Magistrate will excuse a person for not giving information 
about assemblies to which the new law does not apply. But of what little use 
are such assurances has been found out from the operation of the salt and other 
acts. Again, how could it be ascertained beforehand what unlawful assemblies 
would the Magistrate consider as trifling? And the decision of the Magi 
trate will hang on his experience, wisdom and even caprice. For these 
reasons the discreet portion of the public has also been frightened by the 
new act as will be seen from the remarks made by the Honourable Dr. Ras 
Bihari Ghose. It is, however, a consolation that Sir William Wedderburn has 
drawn the attention of the Secretary of State for India to the subject. As done 
by the Political Associations of Bengal similar associations in the Bombay and the 
other Presidencies should submit memorials to the Secretary of State for Indis 
and Parliament. Public meetings may also be held throughout the count 
elicit public opinion more distinctly. The Samdchdr, in its issue of the 3 
day, quotes the opinion of the Calcutta High Court on the new act, and, 8 the 
entering into more details, observes that the High Court’s opinion supports! ch 
views expressed by it and that it is justified in using the sentiments to = 
the Bombay Gazette has under a misapprehension taken an objection. 15 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (181) of the 7th June in noticing the attack made on the pres 
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in the article of the Bombay Gazette mentioned above, observes that the Native 
press is not in need of the advice tendered by the Gazette, and that the short- 

comings and defects of the Native press are far less than those of the Gazette 

and most other members of the Anglo-Indian Press.] 


40. The Mumbat Vaibhav (58), in its issue of the 8th June, disapproves 
of the remarks recently made by the Bombay Gazette 
The Bombay Gasette on the about the attitude of the Native Press towards Govern- 
attitade of the Native pe ment, says that articles such as have appeared in the 
towards Government and Gazette are responsible for prejudicing the mind of 
case nscale Government against the Native Press which has been 
inting out in time to Government the faults and shortcomings of its officers and 
the real state of things owing to measures such as the Tariff Act and the grant 
of exchange compensation allowance, and that newspapers like the Gazette 
which always flatter Government, ignore the faults of Government and its 
officers and try to mislead them, ought really to be considered disloyal. 


41. The Sudhdrak (22) of the 4th June, in its English columns, writes :— 
_ Mr. Mirza A. A. Baig is no new-comer to the country 
and serving as he has done in executive capacities 
elsewhere, and knowing the habits and customs of the 
ple so long, he ought to have and must have known that his presence beyond 
the Nandi in the temple would not be tolerated. To argue that he was taken in 
by his guide and not prohibited does in no way exonerate him from the 
blame. He himself admits, his error; at least, so it appears from the letter he 
has written to Messrs. Bhägvat and Dandawate. The amends he tried to do 
for it, viz., offering Rs. 50 for the purification of the temple would on other 
occasions have ended the matter. ‘The peculiar times, however, have furnished 
the public with an incident to raise a howl. The Hindus everywhere believe 
that in matters of dispute between them and the Muhammadans, Government 
side with the latter, and expect that this clear encroachment of an enlightened 
and high Muhammadan official on a Hindu religious place of worship will be 
severely dealt with. The late Mr. Pandit was made to suffer for an error of 
etiquette. It is to be seen how his successor is rewarded for the act of indis- 
cretion. meee 


Mr. M. A. A. Baig and the 
Mahäbaleshvar incident. 


42. With reference to the alleged pollution of a Hindu sacred place at 
Mahäbaleshvar by Mr. Mirza Abas Ali Baig, the same newspaper writes :—This 
is not the first instance of the followers of other religions having entered the 
Hindu temple. Mr. Baig entered the temple after taking off his boots, while 
there are many instances of Europeans with their boots on being taken by the 
Gurav into the temple. Mr. Baig’s case, however, has derived considerable 
importance inconsequence of the Muhammadans having unreasonably persisted 
in Opposing use of music before masjids, though the Hindus have offered to stop 
music during the hours of prayer in the masjids. 


43. The Gujardti (101) of the 3rd June, in its English columns, writes :— 
here might be idle mischief-mongers in every community as Mr. Mirza 
Abas Ali Baig says in his letter of apology. But we never thought from his 
official antecedents that he was so grossly wanting in discretion. There is a 
good deal of difference in his version of his conduct, and that of Mr. Bhagvat 
and the Gurav of the Mahäbaleshvar temple. Mr. Baig admits the not quite 
friendly relations now subsisting between the two communities, and it was there- 
ore extremely indiscreet on his part to have done what on his own admission 
seems to have done. But if the more serious allegations made by the Gurav 
and Mr. Bhägvat are true, it would be impossible to justify his conduct. It 
speaks volumes for the gentleness and patience of the Hindus in the temple 
that they treated him, even after he was identified, with courtesy. We are not 
Sure if the religious fervour of our Muhammadan friends would have permitted 
em to act likewise if some indiscreet outsider had even unconsciously offended 
“ier feelings in the manner Mr. Baig is reported to have done. After his 
‘ppointment to the present post, we were almost the first to congratulate him 
bed becleration. because we were sincerely glad that an educated Muhammadan 
ir deen raised to a high position, and it is, therefore, to us a matter of con- 
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siderable regret that he has shown himself conspicuously wanting in tact and 
discretion. Mr. Kelkar, his immediate predecessor, was a popular officer and 
commanded the respect of Government as the head of his department, ang 
after this incident, we are afraid, Mr. Baig will have to prove that he has in 
him those higher qualities which win the love of subordinates and perfect 
confidence of superiors. We have not the slightest desire to be hard upon him. 
But at a timo when Native officers in responsible positions are on their trial, 
and when young India is demanding an increased share in the administration of 
the country, an enormous responsibility lies on the former. When European 
Officers act in a high-handed or unsympathetic manner, there is some excuse 
for them. But the case of Native officers is entirely different. We are real! 
sorry for what has happened. But it is consolatory to know that Mr. Baig 
tried to repair his mistake by offering an apology anda sum of Rs. 50 for the 
purification of the temple. In the ii, terests of all it would have been well, if 
the matter had ended here. Mr. Bhägvat withdrew his complaint on receipt 
of Mr. Baig's apology. But the Gurav was not satisfied with it, as it omitted 
the statement alleged to have been made by Mr. Baig to the ſormer that he was 
a Kanoja Brähmin. The Gurav therefore filed a complaint before the District 
Magistrate at Satära who dismissed it on a ground which shows how even ex- 
perienced European Magistrates do not understand Native customs and feelings. 
e think that the decision of the Magistrate is 1ot in accordance with law. a 

similar view has been taken by the legal advisers of the complainant who bas 
therefore appealed to the Sessions Court at Satara. This step was rendered 
necessary by the fact that immediately after what Mr. Baig had done become 
known, the Muhammadan ghoddwdllids at Mahäbaleshvar threatened to enter 
the temple The worshippers have already petitioned to the Bombay Govern. 
ment on the subject and the matter is under consideration. Mr. Baig must 
have now seen how one act of indiscretion leads to unfereseen consequences, and 
how necessary it was for him to have exercised special prudence in these days 
of unfortunate racial misunderstandings of which he is aware. 


44. The same paper, in its Vernacular columns, under the heading of my 
notes,” observes :—Had there been an ignorant man in place of Mr. Baig 
his conduct: would have been excusable, but the latter deserves punishment. 
The apology given by him clearly shows that he is unfit for the responsible 
post he now holds. He ought to have simply acknowledged his mistake and 
satisfied the worshipper of the temple and other Hindus. But Mr. Baig has, 
by mentioning in his apology what was not required there, caused great dissatis- 
faction among the Hindus and thereby enhanced his fault. The worshipper 
has sent a petition to His Excellency Lord Harris, but has not yet received a 
reply to it. Does His Excellency wish to hush up the matter? Perhaps 
the law cannot take notice of Mr. Baig’s conduct, but Government ought to take 
severe notice of him for the deception practised by him. [The Idi, d 
(144) and the Din Mani (120) of the 5th June express similar sentiments. ] 


45. The Tad. Prakdsh (15) of the 4th June, in its English columns, 
writes :—We have no wish to make too much of the silly act of Mr. Mirza A 
A. Baig at Mahäbaleshvar last month. We are, however, compelled to notice 
it by the attempt made in certain quarters to hush up the matter or make light 
of it. Possibly Mr. Baig did the deed more from thovghtlessness than a deli. 
berate intention to insult the feelings of the Hindus. But we think that such 
thoughtlessness and silliness on the part of a highly placed Government official 
is calculated to result in mischief as much as a deliberate attempt. To say that 
the paltry sum of Rs. 50 given by the offender is adequate compensation ta 
re-sanctify the shrine”’ is to betray one’s ignorance of, and incapacity to under- 
stand and appreciate, Hindu feeling. The studied silence o served by the 
Anglo-Indian Press on this incident is characteristic and those who know Wi 
a storm was raised over the head of the late Mr. S. P. Pandit for a slight errr 
of judgment can easily see in what direction the current of Anglo-Indian sy a 
pathy flows. We do not want Government to deal out to Mr, Baig the san! 
measure that they unjustly did to Mr. Pandit. We would only assure N. 
that if they take no notice of the silly conduct of Mr. Baig, their action * 
undoubtedly be interpreted by the general public to mean that 1 4 
present régime the Mussalméns can do anything with impunity. It wil 
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most undesirable thing for Government to let this impression gain ground, as 
the consequences of it will be anything but happy. It will be also worth while 
for the Government to consider seriously whether a man, who can thoughtlessly 
do a deed, which he must have known to be likely to offend the feelings of the 
Hindus, is a person fit for an office which has most to do with many Hindu 
Chiefs and Princes, and which demands an amount of prudence, self-control, tact 
and judgment for the proper and satisfactory discharge of duties connected 
with it. | | 
46. The Kaiser-e-Hind (103) of the 3rd June, in its English columns, 
writes :—Our Poona contemporary, the Mahrdtta, gives in his last issue a 
graphic account of what is now known as the Mahabaleshvar incident, supported 
by authentic correspondence. ‘The whole subject is indeed very serious and the 
gravity of it 1s enhanced by the offender being an official on the personal 
entourage of His Excellency the Governor. The defilement of a sacred Hindu 
temple under an imposture, for the gentleman inculpated shaved his beard and 
ssed off for a time as a Kanouja Brahmin when he was a Muhammadan, is 
indeed an offence which needs to be sufficicntly punished, committed as it has 
been by an official who was the last from whom such conduct was expected. 
We are loth to comment on the incident in the scathing terms it deserves. For 
- we are more anxious that the returning good feeling between the two great 
communities of the city should not be again impaired by even a hair’s breadth. 
That consideration alone prevents us from further commenting on the flagrant 
outrage. But it is to be earnestly hoped that the Bombay Government for its 
own reputation wiil see fit to meet the offending official with the punishment 
he deserves. [The Sholdpur Samichdr 79), in its issue of the 5th June, says 
that Mr. Baig is a native of India, occupies a high position, is educated and is 
acquainted with the religious beliefs of the Hindus, and, therefore, he ought not 
to have acted in the way he did, and that His Excellency Lord Harris is on 
his trial in this case. The Satya Nirnayd (75), in its issue of the 4th June, 
observes that the offer of Rs. 50 by Mr. Baig in itself shows that he has com- 
mitted the offence with which he has been charged, and that if Government will 
not take due notice of his conduct the Hindus will be led to believe that the 
Muhammadans are encouraged by Government to behave in this manner, and 
their minds will be prejudiced against Government. |. 


47. The Subodh Patrika (21), in its issue of the 3rd June, says that it was 
good that the Mahrdtta published the whole correspondence relating to the 
indiscretion committed by Mr. M. A. Baig at Mahäbaleshvar, and observes :—If 
4 poor man had behaved in a similar manner he would according to law have 
been sentenced to a few days’ imprisonment and a fine in addition; but 
Mr. Baig being a big officer and a Muhammadan to boot, his offence will, accord- 
ing to the policy of the present Government, not only be forgiven, but that he 
will be promoted to scme higher post. Is it that Government have post- 
poned the transfer of Mr. Baig because they cannot find at present another 
Oriental Translator as clever as he is ? Anyhow Government should duly consider 
his conduct and transfer him to some other post. [The Bakul (26), in its issue 
of the zrd June, says that Government should institute enquiries into this 
matter and punish him with degradation in service.] 


. 48. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 3rd June, writes: — The 
little incident at Mahäbaleshvar is to be deeply regretted, and we would be 
sorry if harm comes out of it to Mr. Mirza Ali Baig, the capable Oriental 
nslator. We are sure Mr. Baig never had the deliberate intention to wan- 
tonly insult Hindu religious susceptibilities or to desecrate a shrine. At the 
2 he was guilty of an indiscretion, more the result of an unrestrainable, 
ough natural, curiosity than of official indifferentism. And now that he has 
freervedly expressed regret and given an adequate compensation for re-sancti- 
: inne the shrine, we should do our best to forget the incident, and make it 
8 possible for designing persons to make capital out of it. The business of the 
— the Ty of the temple seems to be going on all well, so he himself deposed before. 
5 . istrict Magistrate of Sätära and, perhaps, he will reap the benefits of little 
7 0 pavertisement, The Government may give him and the Hindus of 
2 93 : yay: an assurance that no one intended or intends, and that no one 
on eg Ea ee e e 
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will be permitted, in future, to violate their shrine with impunity, and ther 
allow the matter to rest. 


49. The Phœniæ (5), in its issue of the 6th June, writes:—We do not 
consider that after the frank and fair explanation given by Mr. Mirza Abas Ali 
Baig it is desirable to pursue him any further. He admits having madea mistaka 
in venturing far into the temple at Mahäbaleshvar, and intruding into the sanctum 
where he had no right to go. He also admits that the Hindu gentlemen who 
resented this intrusion were perfectly Justified in doing so. He offers Rs. 50 
towards the expenses of purifying the temple. He recognises the fact that he 
had no right to injure the feelings of others, but declares that he had no 
intention to do so. In the face of this open and public repentance, it would be 
unkind to prosecute this gentleman who might have been more careful, but 
who certainly was not actuated by any ill-feeling or malice or bad intention. 
We entirely disagree with the Mahrdtta, in so far as it wishes the Muhammadan 
gentleman to be punished for his misbehaviour on the ground that he ought to 
have known better. Would it not be both politic and wise to accept his 
contrition? [The Dnydnoduyd (12), in its issue of the 7th June, expresses 
similar sentiments. | 


50. A correspondent of the Din Bandhu (10), writing from Mätheran 
under date the Ist June, states as follows in its issue 
‘Alleged immoral conduct of the 3rd idem :—Mr. R. A. Lamb, the Collector of 
3 88 the Kolaba, lately visited this place, and umong the 
cc establishment that accompanied him there was 4 
person named Devdhar, his second Kärkün. On the 
night of Saturday last this man entered the house of a postal runner, having previ- 
ously arranged to satisfy his carnal desire. A person saw this.and, having chain- 
ed the door of the house from the outside, collected the neighbours and exposed 
Devdhar. Mr. Rävji Vithoji, the Post Master of this place, could have had this 
immoral ‘man legally punished if he had so desired, but finding that the culprit 
was a Brahmin, the Post Master saved him from punishment. Had the offender 
in this case been a non-Brähmin, the Brahmins would have got him punished. 
For instance, the other day Mr. Mirza Abas Baig, the Oriental Translator to 
Government, entered a Hindu temple at Mahdbaleshvar with the permission of a 
Brähmin with the desire of seeing the internal arrangements. The other 
Brähmins filed a complaint against Mr. Baig and made him ask apology. 
Devdhar's offence is more serious and yet he has been let off. These instances 
shew the difference between Brahmins and non-Brähmins. 


51. The Chandrodayd (30), in its issue of the 3lst May, says that in spite 
of the decision of the Bombay High Court admitting 
ae Boe ng hg sperinent ane the proprietary right of Khots to teak-trees growing 
District. 8 on Khoti lands, the Forest officers in the Ratnägiri Dis- 
trict have been causing great annoyance, expense 
and trouble to the Khots by prosecuting them criminally for asserting their right, 
that the district being presided over by just and upright Magistrates they have, 
under guidance of the decision of the High Court, decided several cases in favour 
of the Khots who had the means to fight out their cases and obtain justice, that 
the decision of the High Court in one case ought to be considered a precedent 
for application in all similar cases, but the Forest Department does not accept 
it as such and is causing needless trouble and expense to the Khots in the Dis- 
trict, and that the Government should once for all issue strict orders to the 
Forest officers and relieve the people from the unnecessary trouble and expense 
that are inflicted on them. [The Satyd Shodhak (78) of the 3rd June learns 
that orders have been issued by the Forest Department to its subordinates not 
to interfere with the teak-trees growing on Thoti lands and to withdraw the 
complaints made by it. | 


52. The Raghav Bhushan (70), in its issue of the 4th June, says a 

to the distress prevailing in the Peth Taluka oft 

Alleged oppression prac- Näsik District and absence of sufficient remuneraliv 
tised at Nasik on ‘he labour- work, some of the labouring classes of that * 


ing cl in the Peth Taluk 
eB 1 3 to sell took the other day bundles of some 8 


smal! timber. for sale in the market at Näsik. The forest com 


tractor charged these people with the theft of the 
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wood and the Police arrested about 150 men, women and children and detained. 
them from early morning till 10 p.m. All this time the people arrested had 
nothing to.eat, and the children getting extremely hungry were crying petiously, 
and some of them even fainted, but nobody took notice of them. A correspondent 
of the Native Opinion (17), in its issue of the 3rd June, and the Sholdpur 
Samdchir (79) of the 5th June give a similar account of the treatment received 
by these men, and add that owing to the arrest of these 150 men and the attach- 
ment of the bundles of timber they had, about one thousand persons had to sell the 
bundles of timber they had brought at a nominal price and to flee back to their 
villages to avoid being arrested, that large crowds of people had assembled to 
witness the pitiful condition of the people arrested and long kept in a small 
verandah, that their appeals to the Police to give them something to eat were 
unheeded, that the matter was brought to the notice of the City Magistrate, 
but he expressed his inability to grant batta allowance as the men were not 
formally imprisoned, that the inquiry made by the Panch into the matter 
proved that the timber which the men had brought for sale was old and used 
previously in building huts, &c., and that when the Police Superintendent 
arrived he retained under attachment the bundles of timber and liberated them 
without examining the complainant. The papers express surprise that such 
oppression should be practised at the head-quarters of a district and in the close 
vicinity of the District Magistrate’s office. | 


53. The Sudhdrak (22) of the 4th June, in its English columns, writes 
Tales of havoc done by that foul epidemic, cholera, 

Prevalence of grolen all over the Deccan Districts this season, speak 
denten Ss more forcibly than word of mouth or a pen, of the 
lamentably insanitary condition of our rural and 

urban areas. That we as a nation are very backward in our sanitary arrange- 
ments need not be confessed afresh. The parental Government, however, ‘are 
not quite free from blame in the matter. The Village Sanitation Bill was passed 
into an Act by the local Legislature merely as a sop for the watching civilized 
world. We have heard nothing of the measure being introduced into any rural 
area, brought under the action of its provisions, and the village communities are 
left where they were in the matter. The sanitary management of urban areas 
is by legislative enactments entrusted to Municipal Boards, which together with 
an abundant supply of pure drinking water is their prime duty. The paucity 
of funds in the hands of these bodies renders them powerless, and matters are no 
way better there than in villages. In big municipal cities where funds are not 
wanting and the working agency is available, inattention and carelessness on 
the part of supervising municipal servants allow the matters to be ill-looked 
alter, and there are complaints raised by the rate-payers every day and with 
greater urgency during the periods of epidemics. Turning to our own city for 
example, sanitation seems to be neglected completely in many parts of the town. 
lanes and bye-lanes are said to have rarely had the privilege or the pleasure of 
being visited by the Municipal Secretary, or the Health Officer, or any of the 
civic fathers. There are gutters and sewers stinking from year’s end to year's 
end and seem to have never been even noticed by the municipal executive. We 
ve heard several complaints of these kinds and have advised the persons to 
proceed in the usual way. The newspaper is a nice means to rouse the supine 
executive, but it should be utilized last. | 


54. The Pratod (69), in its issue of the 4th June, says that cholera is 
raging throughout the Satara District and particularly 
at Wai and in many villages of the Välva Täluka, 
to the District Collector. and that the villagers are in sad need of medical 
this relief, and requests the District Collector to remove 
vin. aut by engaging the services of some medical practitioners to go to different 
illages and dispense cholera medicines. | 

55. A correspondent, writing from Belgaum to the Mahdrtta (4), in its 
_ Working of the Arms Act issue of the 3rd June, observes:—I have already 
inthe Belgaum Distri. drawn your attention to the silly working of the 
and : . Arms Act in this District. I mention here an incident 
high a portion of an order passed by Mr. Charles, which smacks of official 


"handedness or ignorance. A native gentleman here of known respect- 


Prevalence of cholera in the 
District and a request 
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ability returned his license to that officer informing him that the word «dig. 
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play was unauthorizedly inserted in the license when as a matter of fact 
the previous licenses were given for protection.“ That officer in a contemp. 
tuous and overbearing tone replied “ * ° the undersigned 
does not think that a license to. possess arms for protection is required in 3 
eity like Belgaum, where police and military protection can be had as necessity 
arises; and that, therefore, the undersigned does not think it. necessary to 
make any correction in the license. Mr. * * Can, however, ue 
it if he likes in the extremely unlikely case of his ever having to fire his 
pistol for his personal protection.” This reply on the face of it is full of 
nonsense. It ignores entirely the purpose for which the previous licenses were 
granted to the gentleman. It assumes that the Police administration of the 
town of Belgaum is above all fault, the Police can safely be depended upon for 
protection in times of need, and that in the town there can scarcely arise an 
occasion for a private person to make use of his arms. As a matter of fact, 
the Police administration of the town has not been as satisfactory as it ought 
to be. The District Magistrate showed his ignorance of the history of police 
administration here. Instances can be mentioned of very serious offences 
eommitted in the town, having gone undetected. In the riots that occurred 
here some years ago, it was found that the Police bundobast was defective, 
several innocent persons were arrested and brought to trial, and that the Police 
even went the length of misrepresenting facts of the riots to Government. 


56. The Jém-e-Jamshed (131), in its issue of the 5th June, observes :— 
eee Private silver is not coined at the Bombay Mint and 
een ee ee ae — is no probability of a change being soon made in 
ie e present arrangement. Nor is any silver, it is be- 
i lieved, coined on account of Government. Under these 
circumstances why should not two out of the three highly-paid posts of the Mint 
Master, the Assay Master and the Deputy Assay Master be abolished? It is 
said that the Assay Master gets the large salary of Rs. 2,200 per month, besides 
earning a commission for appraising gold and silver which is nearly equal to 
his salary. An enquiry ought to be made as to whether the Assay Master can 
easily perform the duties of the Mint Master. If the-post of the Mint Master 
is abolished there is no likelihood of any inconvenience being experienced while 
an annual saving of Rs. 36,000 will be made. 


57. The Poona Vairhao (65), in its issue of the 8rd June, says: —Kbän 
Saheb Käsam Khan Muhammad Khan Dehlavi, Police 
The grade promotion given Inspector, who attained notoriety in the Yeola riots, 


to Khän Saheb Kasam Khan é ; 
Nabend Than Deblevi, has been promoted one grade. The promotion of this 


Police Inspector, disap. Officer, though he is censured by every body in connec- 
proved. tion with these riots, shows what little respect is shown 

by Government to public opinion. If His Excellency 
Lord Harris had been a governor in England, His Lordship would not have dared 


to promote Mr. Dehlavi. In India there is nobody to question His Lordship on 
the subject. | 


58. The Shubha Suchak (81), in its issue of the Ist June, is surprised to 8e 
that the practice of obtaining the plaintiff's assistance 
__Bemarks on the present for a baliff’s serving summonses of Civil Courts 1s al. 


tice ofservi OF | ; 
1 Civil Courts andes lowed to prevail, says that a plaintiff should be reliev 


saddle ts ts tek of the responsibility of pointing out the defendant a 

- a bailiff ot dul 4 4. “his dut without = 
plaintiff's assistance, and can, if need be, obtain the assistance of village 14 ˖ 
and Kulkarnis, who are servants of Government, in identifying the defendan’ 
and suggests that Government should entrust the work of serving summons i 
Civil Courts to the Postal Department and pay the postal peons some ad dito 
remuneration for it. | 


59. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 3rd June, writes :—The juss: 
| ment of Mr. P. H. Dastur in the case of Mos ‘ 
3 a ng Hurst has been misread and maisunderstood y hover 
Mr. P. H. Dastur, Four 1 u 
8 i of our contemporaries. The full text of the] 
bay, in tho cave of Moss u. as heen published in the last, issue of the Bowie 
Hurst. Guardian, and though the writer in the G 
hele, affirms that the written judgment does not correct 
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represent what was said in open court, we think that no material point has been 
omitted ; there is here a conflict between legal and social duties, and Mr. Dastur 
as a Magistrate was bound to follow the law. Noone can find fault with the 
object of the Midnight Band, but there are limits which a moralist must not 
transgress. We have not the least sympathy with the vicious and the wicked, 
but neither are we prepared to justify the conduct of the misguided missionaries 
who Will hurl from the streets the texts of the scriptures against people in their 
houses. If such a course be once conceded to be legal, it will be impossible for 

non-Christian to live in peace, for heathenism itself is a sin in the eyes of 
the missionaries and some One of them may even invade the privacy of our 
houses under the pretext of saving our souls. Public preaching is open to all 
whether of the Midnight Band or some other society. But if our missionaries 
cannot achieve their object by this means, they have no right to insult people by 
proclaiming their sins in public streets. We, therefore, think that Mr. Dastur 
was perfectly justified in dismissing the complaint for assault and discharging 
the accused in the case before him. ) | 


60. The Phaentx (5), in its issue of the 6th June, writes :—The judgment 
given by the Fourth Presidency Magistrate of Bombay in the case of Moss os. 
Hurst will give satisfaction to all liberty-loving people. Life would be a 
tiresome task if we were at every moment dogged at our heels by persons who 
considered it their mission to pry into our houses or in any other than public 
places. Mr. Hurst may not deserve our sympathy, but the sacred band of 
morality preachers arrogating to themselves the function of correcting morality 
deserve much less. Human society has never approved of censors of morality 
wliether they flourished in Greece or Rome or elsewhere. These persons have 
always fallen into contempt, because no one ever likes the privacy of his life 
invaded. By all means inveigh against brothels and prostitution in public halls, 
in schools and colleges, but nowhere else, sabe 


61. The Dnydnodayd (12) of the 7th June, in its English columns, 
writes :—The judgment of Mr. Dastur, in the case of 
assault against the Midnight Mission, seems to us to 
be most extraordinary, to use the mildest term. The 
Judge had not the slightest doubt that the accused had committed assault of the 
most violent nature, and yet excused him on the ground that he had good reason 
for being provoked on account of the warning he had received, that if he con- 
tinued in his vicious course he would go to hell, Warning men of the evil 
consequenves of their sins seems to be according to this new interpretation of the 
law a penal offence, and those who do such things must be bound over to keep 
the peace! The legitimate conclusion tlia all will draw is that in Bombay, at 
least, it is legal to knock down and kick those who dare to severely warn any 
one of his evil ways | 


62. The Katser-e-Hind (103) of the 8rd June, in its English columns, 
writes We are inclined to agree with.those of our contemporaries who have 
criticised the decision of the Fourth Presidency Magistrate in e nnection with 
the recent prosecution of those rascally conspirators, who attacked that holy 
band of missionaries, known as the Midvight Mission. The law propounded by 
the Magistrate was certainly bad. What may be the logical sequence of his 

‘sion? This only that under a provocation any subject of Her Majesty has 
the privilege of attacking the person who provoked him, and though the indivi- 
dual attacked may be hacked and hewed, the law would consider it a justifiable 
ict! This isa wonderful interpretation of the ordinary section of the Penal 
Code | And what is worse still is that the Magistrate justified the vicious lepers 
of Society, who congregate in Cursetji Suklaji Street. It seems that in this 
case the Magistrate was absolutely indifferent to the law of public morals—a 
“ircumstance not at all flattering to his own code of ethics. Even in grave 
Auestions, involving monetary transactions, eminent Judges have been known 
hot only to look at flagrant cases of corruption and breach of trust from a 
Purely legal point but from the point of public morality also. But here is a 
Peay en times worse. We are sorry we have to say so much against the decision, 
mie Fourth Magistrate is discharging his duties satisfactorily on the whole. 
101 for all that we are constrained to say we cannot overlook this lapse which 


we 4 * from the point of view of public morality. In that case Bombay 
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decision. 
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may as well be given up to the licenses of the Cursetji Sakl4ji lepers and the 
tender mercies of the police who openly support them. But is not Bomba 
a miniature modern Babylon,” and is not Bombay Society rotten to 


bay 
! t 
core? [The Dnydn Chu, (11) of the 6th June expresses similar — 


63. The Kdsid-e-Mumbdi (136), in its issue of the 8th June, Approves 
of the precautionary measures taken by the Gover. 


A request to the Police Com- ment of the North-West Provinces for preservation of 


C — peace during the ensuing Bakri Id Holidays, is glad 


during the ensuing Bakri Id that the local Government has also taken similar 


‘Holidays. measures for preserving peace at Bombay and other 


places in the Presidency on the same occasion, and 
observes :—The existence of friendly feelings between the Hindus and Muham- 
madans of this Presidency and particularly those of Bombay is known to all and 
the disturbances which latterly took place between the two communities were 
confined to the lower classes only. It is no secret that the authorities are afraid 
that the bitter feelings existing between the lower classes of the two commu- 
nities in several parts of the Presidency have not abated. We therefore repeat 
the request made by us in our issue of the 28th March to the Commissioner of 


Police, Bombay, to order the closing of the liquor-shops for two days during the 


ensuing Bakri Id Holidays, in the interest of public peace. We also exhort our 
Muhammadan brethren to refrain from taking liquor which is the cause of great 
mischief. 


64. The Phenix (5), in its issue of the 6th June, reports a few cases of 


_ dacoities and highway robberies in the Hyderabad 
, Alleged 8 Bid District, and observes :—A general sense of insecuri 
and highway robberies in prevails in the Hyderabad District, owing to the very 


the Hyderabad istrict in extensive and frequent dacoities and highway rob- 


Sind, and a general sense of 
insecurity. : 


beries that have been committed there of late with 
impunity. It is reported that Mubammadan ruffians 


armed with guns and swords are fearlessly promenading the highways and 


villages, ready to spring upon any way-farers who may be carrying any propert 
with them. We have been informed that people seriously assert tied os ad 
reverting to the old barbarous rules, and ascribe this extraordinary state of 


affairs to two causes. One is the absence of strong measures that should be 


adopted in such critical moments by the authorities, the Collector and the 


District Superintendent of Police. People are reminded of the dacoities of 


Colonel Trevor’s days, which that officer spared no pains to trace. Strong and 
stringent measures resulted in the extirpation of the evil and the restoration of 
peace and security. Energetic police officers, like Mr. Kennedy, were employ- 
ed to ferret out the most inveterate badmäshes from their dens, and others 
employed in collecting evidence to connect the offenders with the crimes. 
Another cause is said to be the evil and unexpected effects of the fashion- 
able policy of setting one class against another. We are not in a position 
ourselves to-day to assert to what extent the recent dacoities are attributable 
to this policy, but there can be no doubt that though the evil effects 
of the policy may not be the immediate cause of the dacoities, the policy 
is likely to have produced a very mischievous influence on the mind even 
of the ignorant Muhammadan peasants and villagers. It is notorious that 
some Muhammadan Pirs and Syed Zamindärs cherish hordes of thieves 
and robbers. They and their henchmen are imbued with the idea that their 
crimes against Hindu Banids will go unpunished. It is to be regretted that 
such a notion should take hold of the ignorant mind, as it is productive 
of great mischief. We daresay we have a very strong Commissioner in 
Mr. James, but we are afraid that the magnitude of the atrocities committed and 


the gravity of the situation have not been properly represented to him. We 


would not hesitate to recommend the assumption of any extraordinary power 
by the Executive for the time being to meet the evil. We would also strongly 
recommend the transfer of Mr. Kennedy, who some time ago acted as Distr 

Superintendent of Police in the Karachi District to the Hyderabad District. 
Living as we do in large cities, in well-fortified houses, in the midst of such!“ 
large population and under the protection of police and military forces, we dun 
not possibly realize the situation of poor 152 Banids living in small village 
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containing a few houses with no police to speak of to protect them. The 
dacoits not only rob the males of their money but do not scruple to rob the 
females of their honour. The latter fact is never revealed or reported, for the 
poor Indian would undergo any sacrifice rather than mention that his wife 
has been outraged. The plan of the dacoits’ operations is that they collect 
in large bodies of 25 or 30 men, make an inroad upon the house of some wealthy 
Bania in a small village, and at the outset let off crackers or fire a gun to 
terrorize the villagers, and then on entering their victim’s house, call upon him 
to surrender his property at the point of the sword. 


Part II. Education. 


65. The Kdthiawdr News (104) of the 2nd June, in its English columns, 
1 l writes :—In his paper on “ Popular Education in India“ 
Mr. — Xa.” read last month before the Royal Statistical Society by 
Education in Ind Mr. Baines, he admits that with all the vaunts and 
parade of highly organized Educational Departments, with schools, colleges and 
universities, for giving literary education, and with all the Local Boards, 
Municipalities and semi-elective Councils for giving political education, the 
efforts at raising up the masses, intellectually and morally, have not yet 
roduced any results worth mentioning, and that the difficulties in the way have 
5 y , 5 ; 
not yet been so much as duly ascertained and appreciated. No one can dispute 
this; in fact, every body believes it to be so, and we learn from Mr. Baines 
that only 11 per cent. of the males in India can read and write and only half a 
cent. of the females. As for those who have received what is called higher 
education they are nowhere. Mr. Baines seems to confirm the too prevalent 
and popular view that instruction in this country is merely a tool whereby a 
certain class gets its living, and with which the rest of the community has no 
concern. Popular education in India is a failure, because it is not education 
that is imparted but a sort of artificial stimulus administered. The advantages 
of literary acquirements are overrated and those of that education of the 
faculties which neither books nor schools can impart to a people who are 
debarred from the exercise of civil and political rights are underrated. The 
Indian intellect is stimulated into a sudden growth, is being irregularly deve- 
loped, and is thus hurried into an activity higher than the average civilization 
of the country requires. The consequence is that, as it was felt some years 
.ago in Germany, there is a wide gulf between the highest minds and the 
lowest minds. And what is the result? There is no sympathy between the 
two parties, and we fear there are not at present any means by which they may 
be brought into contact. The accumulation and diffusion of knowledge do 
not go hand in hand, because they have been greatly interfered with either for 
good or for evil, by frequently incompetent men, to whom te administration 
of public affairs is entrusted. Mr. Baines’ confirmation of the popular view that 
it is merely a tool whereby a certain class gets its living raises a very important 
question, and that is who are responsible for it. Of course the Government. 
Government intends to educate the people for their good, but their way of 
Mmparting instruction is such as to inflict very serious harm upon the masses. 
The entire absence of moral education is at the bottom of all this mischief; and 
when people are taught that education is merely a tool to mike money, they 
unt it in the face of Government as expeditiously as possible by means fair 
or foul, and a number of people seem to think that their sole mission in life is 
ne money as much as possible, and they seem to be making money all their 
le, without so much as thinking whether by their so doing other people are not 
© more and more miserable. In other words, it means that every year an 
* of hungry sharpers is manufactured by Government and let loose upon 
— public. It will hardly be pretend d that the interests of civilization in India 
advanced by such a policy as this. | 
66, The Phenix (5), in its issue of the 2nd June, writes:—Mr. Nesfield, 
the Director of Public Instruction, has been hauled 
— not tc over the coals by the Indian Press for allowing the 
Point persons as examiness circulation of books edited or compiled by himself. 
„ those subjects in which Mr. Nesfield’s fault is undoubtedly great, and no 
an written some endeavour should be made to excuse it. But we 
> | would also like the Press to take notice of certain 
other persons who are yearly appointed examiners by 


4 suggestion to the Bom. 
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tlie Bombay University. Some of these persons are authors: of a few manuals 
for school boys, and make money by their sale. It would be just and Proper 
that these authors should not be appointed to examine in subjects dealt wit), in 
their books. It is notorious that these books command a large sale because 
their writers examine in subjects treated of in the books. No one should be 
allowed te gain by the position which he holds in any indirect manner. 


67. The Indian Syectator (2), in its issue of the 3rd June, writes The 
1 _,, Native State of Palanpur came some time ago to the 
8 — “ te 1 resolve that it would devote Rs. 6,000 to a pubͤlie 
B — d purpose. It was nearly settled that an L.M. and 8. 
should be sent to England to study bacteriology, Por 
some reasons the local Government did not approve of the choice of the person 
made, though the choice itself was excellent. The Bombay Government had 
something to advance in favour of the persons it recommended in preference to 
the gentleman first proposed. The amount set apart was nota large one, espe- 
cially with the ruling rates of exchange. It was necessary, therefore, that it 
should be made to go as far as possible, in the carrying out of the desired object, 
namely, the study of bacteriology. The Government suggested in consequence 
that one who had already made some advance in that branch of science might 
be fixed upon, since he was likely to benefit more by a year of study in Europe, 
and it has been calculated that the money set apart could bear the expenses of 
no more than a year, than one who was new to the subject. In this manner 
Dr. Nasarvanji F. Surveyor has come to be selected. The selection has, we 
are sorry to notice, given great dissatisfaction in certain quarters. We, for our 
part, fail to see why the Government and the public may not be congratulated 
on the selection made, which we cannot but call a happy one. It is true, Dr. 
Nasarvänji has not yet made his mark in the profession. But it would be both 
ungenerous and unjust to forget that he has had no opportunities yet, as his 
life has been that of a student till now. Phe silly idea prevails among our 
people that a man’s merits are to be measured by the amount of his professional 
practice. The true meaning and spirit of scientific research are so unfamiliar 
to us, that we must needs reduce all scientific knowledge to rupees, annas and 
pies, earned from patients. From such premises, only one conclusion can follow, 
namely, that a doctor without a large practice is necessarily and ipso facto 
incompetent. It may be of some use to remark that often times medical men, 
who have a large practice, are, for all purposes of science, a non-entity. We 
have good authority for saying that in chemistry which plays a very important 
part in investigations, connected with bacteriology or pharmacology, Dr. Nasar- 
vanji has pursued his studies, at least as far as, if not further than, any of his 
contemporaries on this side of India. Casting aside, therefore, the ignoble 
argument about large or small private practice, it must be admitted that the 
Government has made no bad choice in this matter, and we have hopes that 
Pr. Nasarvanji will, when the time comes, justify the confidence reposed in his 
industry and abilities. 


Part III. Railwa ys. | 


68. The Kathidwdr News (104) of the 6th June, in its English columns, 
writes :— We understand that the Superdi-breaks near 

Several breaks on the 3.-G.- Dhoréji on the B.-G.-J.-P. Line have nearly been 
2 * r 2 repaired, Gondal having found money in time; but 
rr the breaks at the Oojat River, near Sha pur Station 
on the Jundgad section, have not been repaired, Pro. 

2 because no money was found in time. The diversion on the river at 
the large breaks is likely to be washed away by high floods. If it be true that 
the work could not be repaired for want of money, then all that could be h 
against it is that such things should not be tolerated in the interests of tue 


public. We should like to hear more on the subject from those concerned. 


69. The same newspaper writes:—When will the construction * me 
Räjkote-Jamnagar extension line commence 
sere ne ae red that the *. suryey work is completed, bi 
to 3 no money is to be found. The arrangement ' 
wont of fund. Gondal fell through because we believe Gondal weet ue 
the possession, in guarantee of the money to be lern 
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mahäls, to be managed by it, to which J4mnagar would not consent, 

and offered the revenue of the Railway plus the revenue of the three mahals. 
nd the State’s.own guarantee, and that in the event of a dispute the suit to be 

fled as a political suit. Something like this was the arrangement. But even 
if a satisfactory arrangement between the two States had been arrived at, it would 
have collapsed, Government having ruled that one Chief cannot lend money to 
another Chief without its permission. We understand that if the Jamnagar 
State authorities were to set about the business ina right way, some of the 
merchants of Jémnagar would be ready to lend the money. If the Agency would 
not spur the State to find the money, it would not be forthcoming, probably 


for a century more ! 


Part IV.—Municipalities. 


70. The Phenix (5), in its issue of the 6th June, writes: — The present 
Act which governs Karachi is more liberal than the 
Disapproval * ho Hon. Bombay Act. We in every respect occupy a better 
“ Manicipal Act Ae Karachi, position than the Bombay Municipality. What is 
J there in it which should recommend itself to the 
citizens and our representatives in the Municipality? If the Government con- 
siders Karächi as an advanced town, it can grant to it a larger amount of elective 
representation with an elective President without resort to legislation. If 
Karachi is not considered advanced enough to deserve a larger measure of self- 
government, how is it considered fit for the Bombay Act being extended to it-? 
Under the Bombay Act with the same proportion of elected to nominated Com- 
missioners as is now exis‘ing, we shall be decidedly worse off than any of the most 
backward Municipalities in the entire Presidency. With half the number of the 
Municipal Commissioners appointed by the local Government, with one-third of 
the members of the Managing Committee also appointed by itself, and with the 
chief executive officer also its own servant and nominee, we may bid good-bye 
to local self-government in Karachi. | 


71. The kajahansa (161) of the 30th May, in its English columns, 
ae | writes :—In spite of the most reasonable and well- 
Disapproval of the water- grounded opposition to the water-supply scheme on 
mpply scheme sanctioned by the part of the citizens of Dhärwär, and the disin- 
pality of Dharwar. ' terested and impartial opinion of the entire press of 

the locality, Government have, at last, sanctioned the 
scheme, subject, however, to a condition precedent to its being carried into 
execution. This condition, apparently well meant as it seems to be, has, in 
fact, no meaning at all. The condition, as we are told, is that if the three 
bodies, viz., the Municipality, the Local Board, and the Railway Company, una- 
nimously agree to pay their respective shares of contribution, as previously 
proposed, the scheme should be carried out. But what of the popular cry ? 
Cry! Yes it is simply a cry and nothing more. A cry in the air as we may 
properly call it! ‘Ihe whole city—of course a few persons excepted—has been 
trying to satisfy Government that there is no present necessity of the water-- 
supply, and has, in our opinion, done all that lay in its power to oppose 
the scheme, which is not only not beneficial to it, but is highly injurious 
to its well being in future. And yet its efforts have been all in vain! Under 
such circumstances, it is very unwise on the part of Government to have passed 
such a romantic decision. The Local Board money is intended to be spent on 
‘ome other useful works. The Municipality has no right to ask that body for 
money. However, if it does ask for it, it is the duty of the Board to see that 
such an encroachment upon its funds isnot made. The Local Board has to meet 
many urgent wants of its own. With all this, we do not think, that the Board 
will ever be prepared to contribute to the Municipal scheme which, in fact, 
vil approved by the whole population. We hope, the members of the Board 
1 seriously consider the im propriety of contributing towards a work which is 
— ly condemned by popular opinion, As to the Railway Company, we have 
—— nothing to say. If the water-supply scheme proves to be ever of 
ain ho at all, it will be useful to the Company alone, and, as such, it is 
aa y absurd to suppose that it will ever hesitate to contribute towards the 

It now remains for the people again to see that their complaint, well- 
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grounded as it is, is once more considered by Government before the scheme js 
actually carried out. 


72. The Gujardt Darpan (100), in its issue of the 3rd June, under the 
ane heading Halälkhore cess on employers of Private 
4A complaint against the bhangis,“ observes:—It seems that the Surat Muni- 


Surat Municipality and a 31 1 . . 
NAA cipality, which is particular at recovering taxes from 


4 . a 
in tho matter. poor people by even attaching and selling by aucti 
ogee e e neh their petty belongings, did not recover at all the I 


kore cess from about thirty well-to-do gentlemen including some local Govern. 
ment officers till 1892. When this negligence came to the notice of the Secreta 
at the beginning of 1893 he got special memoranda printed and sent them instead 
of serving on them the usual notices. None of them, however, seems to have 
replied to the memorandum till June following, while the Municipal authorities 
did not take prompt measures to recover the tax, and the claim has consequently 
become time-barred. Mr. Lely, the President of the Municipality, is requested 
to take due notice of this negligence. 


73. The Broach Mitra (112), in its issue of the 6th June, observes :—The 
b people of Broach were much vexed by the high. 
A complaint against Rio handed conduct of Räo Bahadur Chuniläl Veniläl, 
— Chunilal Neniläl, late Chairman of the Managing Committee of the 
ate Chairman of the Manag- ] eee , : 
ing Oommittee of the Broach local Municipality, and a memorial signed by about 
Municipality, and a request 800 merchants was submitted to Mr. Cappel, late 
to Government in the matter. President of the Municipality, last January. Having 
eo failed to elicit a reply, the memorialists sent several 
reminders and submitted a fresh memorial on the 11th of May, to the Corporation, 
but with no better result. These memorials have not been yet brought on the 
Municipal records, and this has given rise to various surmises.as to their 
disposal. The Commissioner, N. D., and Government are requested to obtain an 


—— from the President as to why the memorials have not yet been placed 
before the Corporation and to desire him to do so without further delay. 


74. The Raghav Bhushan (70), in its issue of the 4th June, observes :— 
A general Meeting of the Yeola Municipal Corpora- 
House-tax at Teola in the tion was held yesterday and the question of meeting 
Nasik District to moot, te the cost of the additional police was discussed. 
Solive posted her. It was decided at this Meeting that since Government 
insists upon the house-tax being raised, a tax of Rs. 4; 
be levied on each house as it will make the Hindus and Muhammadans pay in 
proportion to the house-tax already paid by them. The President, however, wants 
to raise the house-tax two and a half times its present assessment. The Commis- 
sioners are threatened with being suspended from office if they go against the 
wishes of the authorities, but they ought not to submit to such threats. 


Part V.—WNative States. 


75. The Mahdrashtra Mitra (55), in its issue of the 3lst May, says:— 
Considering the object with which the English Gov- 
„Remarks in connection ernment have posted a resident and a regiment at the 
with the administration of . ‘ ; 1 t 
ia Made Mate. capital of each of the important Native States, it is mee 
that the State officers should act in a manner so as t0 
preserve the dignity of their master. Various rumours are current about the 
unsatisfactory condition of several departments of the Baroda State. During 
the administration of the late Malharrao Gdéekwad there was a person named Bhau 
Punekar who resided in the city of Baroda and encouraged the people to carry to 
the Residency their complaints against the oppression practised by the Mabéraj, 
and used to earn money thereby. A similar report is now to be heard. It s 
said that a petitition has been forwarded to the Resident on behalf of the 
Vahivatdär of Sitpur. It is surprising that Divan Bahädur Manibhäi, who 18 
aware of the result of thé petitions against the State officers forwarded to the 
Residency while he was Native Assistant to the Agent to the Governor-Gen' 
should have failed to enquire into and remove the grievances of the Bobaris® 
Sitpur and compelled them to approach the Agent. We suggest the Div : 
Bahdédur and Mr. A’ngre to at once institute enquiries into the alleged complain 
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scainst the Police and the Revenue Department, and to take due steps in th 
9 Nin 

— . 
A 76. The Praja Mitrd (142), in its issue of the 2nd June, dispproves of the 

desire of Government to assume the management of 

Whe desire of Government sea customs at several ports in Native States in 
to take away the * . Kathiawar, Cutch, &., on the score of preventing 
went of sen cathigwér, evasion of customs duties in British territories, says 
—— that it is not good for Government to take. undue 
disapp ad vantage of their alliance with the Native Chiefs, that 
those Chiefs who possess ports are considered more powerful than those who 
have none, and that this policy of Government is likely to cause discontent 
among the Chiefs and make them exclaim save us from our friends, and advises 


Government to adopt other measures to prevent evasion of customs duties. 


77. In alluding to the refusal of the Gondal Darbär to lend funds for a 

nee Railway line to the Jamnagar State, the Rdjyabhakta 

The indebted condition (144), in its issue of the 5th June, observes :—The 
some yo n unsatisfactory condition of the treasury of the Jémnagar 
Beal. — in the matter. State during the last few years shows want of proper 
supervision on it on the part of the Kathidwdr Poli- 

tical Agency. It is also rumoured that the Pélitana State, whose treasury was 
left in a highly satisfactory condition by the late Thäkore Sursingji at the time 
of his death, has also run into debt. Many other States of Kathid4wir are also 
in debt. We think that the Agency is quite aware of the true condition of 
these Chiefs, but allows them to incur further debts and then thinks of attaching 
their States. Moreover, when the Chiefs are compelled to subscribe to public 
funds or build public institutions or carry out costly reforms their pecuniary 
condition is forgotten for the time being. The Chiefs are burdened with the 
cost of the Agency which has gradually increased, and if the Rajasthdnic Court 
and some of the posts of Assistant and Deputy Assistant Political Agents are. 
abolished, and a reduction is made in other ways or if the indebted States are 
exempted from paying their quota of the cost of the Agency, much good would 
accrue. The Agency should also advise the involved Chiefs to curtail their 


own expenditure. : 
78. The Gujardti (101) of the 3rd June, in its English columns, writes :— 
The trial of the Prabhds Patan rioters has concluded 
reg on the decision to the relief of the prisoners and the outside public. 
A n mn It is one of the lengthiest trials on record in India, 
and entailed heavy and arduous work on the Judges 
of the Special Court that was appointed to investigate the serious offences with 
which seventy-nine persons were charged. Perhaps if the Bombay Government 
had been less meddlesome, the trial would have ended earlier. In riot cases 
it is very difficult to secure convictions on sufficient legal evidence. What took 
Place in Bombay at the Sessions is well-known. Out of 79 prisoners only 
18 men were convicted and sentenced by the Special Court from five years 
to two years’ imprisonment. Some of the principal offenders who were alleged 
have committed barbarous murders have escaped for want of sufficient 
evidence. But we are sure the Judges must have done their best to administer 
justice in an impartial manner. The presence of Mr. P. M. Mehta on the 
ach, we remarked five months ago, was an ample guarantee that the interests 
of justice will not be allowed to suffer. He was ably seconded in his work by 
r. R. S. Tipnis who is already a distinguished member of the judicial service 
and Mr. Sayad Nuruddin Khan. It is a subject of common observation in 
J unägad that the appointment of Mr. P. M. Mehta as Judicial Councillor has 
distinctly influenced the tone of judicial administration in the State, and the 
vent lengthy trial must have supplied a valuable and great object- lesson to 
the local Courts as well as the people in the principles and methods of sys- 
lematic administration of law. We have no desire to recall the horrors of the 
nots at Prabhas Pitan, but we trust that in future steps will be taken by the 
executive to avert such a disgraceful and horrible catastrophe as disfigured the 
“nnals of Junägad last year. [The Kaiser-e-Hind (103), the Mast Goftar (145), 
the Satya Mitra (147), the Gujardt Mitra (102), the Gujardt Darpan (100), 
© Rdjyabhakid (144) and the Svadesh Bandhu (154) of the week approve 
of the decision. } ) 
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70. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 3rd June, writes: — It is ‘reported 
that the judgment in the Prabhäs Patan riot cases delivered on Tuesday last 
has given satisfaction to both the communities; and judging from the punish. 
ment meted out, one can easily see that the learned judges have erred, if at all 
on the side of leniency, which, in our opinion, is the true policy to be followed 
in such cases. Riots are results of excited feelings and in the case of the 
mob, who are sometimes simply led away owing to their ignorance, lenieney 
produces better effect than harshness. 


80. The Indu Prakdsh (15) of the 4th June, in its English columns 
writes :—The constitution of the special tribunal in itself was a sufficient 
guarantee to both the communities that there would be no miscarriage of justice. 
and we are glad to find that neither community has found reason to be dis. 
satisfied with the judgment. 


81. The Kédsid-e-Mumbdit (136), in its issue of the 4th June, observes : 
We are informed that the Hindu and Muhammadan communities of Jundzad are 
satisfied with the decision of the Patan riot cases, and we endorse their opinion. 
The names of the Special Judges were a suffivient guarantee that impartial jus. 
tice would be dispensed, yet they could have met the ends of justice by passing 
less severe sentences on the offenders. The sentences passed on Välan Miän 
Käsam Miän and Azum Mian Fakrudin alias Aba Midn are really severe; the 
Judges should have taken in their consideration the social position of these 
18 and passed on them a sentence of nominal inprisonment and fine. 
t is gratifying that a large number of the accused have been acquitted, but 
how is it that all the accused were Muhammadans? The riot could not have 
taken place without the Hindus taking part in it. The Muhammadans 
may have only defended their lives and property, and if in doing so the 
opposite party suffered in any way why should they alone be considered 
guilty ? Their defence was similar to that of the Hindus who were arrest- 
éd and tried for taking a part in the Bombay riots, and when the latter 
were lightly punished the former have been severely sentenced. As soon as the 
result of the Pätan riot cases was known in Bombay precautionary measures 
were taken by the local Police particutarly on last Friday, in order that the 
Muhammadans may not cause a disturbance; but Government ought to know 
that the Muhammadans, who have lately received bitter experience, are not 
so insane as to cause frequent disturbances, and the precautionary measures were 
uncalled for. 


82. Mr. M. A. Munshi, the proprietor and editor of the Muslim Herald 
(174), has addressed a letter to the Bombay Samdchdr (111) of the 4th June, in 
which it is stated that the judgment passed in the Prabhds Patan riot cases by 
the Special Sessions Court has been received with satisfaction both by the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans. | : 


83. A correspondent of the Hitechchhu (129) of Ahmedabad, in its issue 
of the 7th June, observes :—The decision in the Patan riot cases has dissatisfied the 
Hindus and the question arises whether the Police has failed to collect sufficient 
evidence or the Public Prosecutor in placing it before the Court. If the Bom- 
bay Government were to enquire into the matter the anxiety felt by the Hindus 
would be lessened! Do the Hindus of Prabhäs Pätan now consider themselves 
safe? It would not be surprising if people anxiously waited for a reply to this 
question. [The Sneha Sindhu (150), in its issue of the 8th June, is also dissatis- 
fied with the decision. | 


84. The Subodh Patrika (21), in its issue of the 8rd June, observes that 
the evidence before the Court may not have been strong enough to meet out 
capital punishment to the accused in the murder cases, but it does not think 
that it would have been unjust to sentence them to transportation for life, and 
that, considering the nature of the offences, it cannot help remarking that the 
sentences passed on the accused are very light. 


85. The Indu Prakdsh (15) of the 4th June, in its English columns, 
writes :—The State of Sdvantvddi in the Southern 

Suggestions to Government Division, though small in area and revenue, forms 
aten ‘of the Sérantviai net quite an insignificant part of the political fg 
Stato. of the Bombay Government, and must be adl™ 
considerably to the cares and anxieties of the Fold 
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Department. It has its own factions and parties, intrigues and ‘schemes. The 
administration of the State was so long practically in the hands of a particular 
local community which forms the majority of the well-to-do class. e State 
was almost regarded as a preserve for the young men of that community which 
bas been engaged in the clerical profession for a long period. So long as 
the other sections of the population were steeped in ignorance and engaged in 
other walks of life, the monopoly was not so annoying to the people. But 
education having been brought by the British Government within easy rea ch of 
all sections, they seem to have begun to feel the inequity and injustice of the 
monopoly. Happily for the people, the Bombay Government seems to have 
awakened to the necessity of breaking the monopoly enjoyed so long by the 
rticular section and of introducing a foreign element into the administrative 
machinery. It is a matter of gratification to us that the Government have 
realised the necessities of the situation, though not a moment too soon, and we 
are in perfect sympathy with the Government in their attempt to improve the 
tone of the administration by importing a foreign element. The policy which 
the Government seem to have laid down lately is a sound one, and we have 
no doubt it will succeed in purifying the administration and result in much 
good to the people of the State. We would, however, suggest to Gov- 
ernment the necessity of seeing that one principle is not allowed to override 
all other accepted principles of sound administration. Just as it is necessary 
in the interests of good government that the higher offices in the State should 
be filled by outsiders, it is equally necessary that the men appointed should 
not have the only qualification of being outsiders, they must be men fitted for 
the places by their education, training and experience. We are induced to 
make this suggestion by the recent acting appointment to the Judicial Assist- 
ant's place. ‘The person appointed is pronounced to be quite incompetent 
and ignorant of the very principles aud practice of law by those who are best fitted 
to form an opinion about his fitness for the post. Government ought to 
have selected an experienced and energetic Subordinate Judge in their service 
for the place, and the people of Savantvddi, we assure Government, would 
have been grateful to them for their choice. The mischief, however, is not yet 
past remedy, and we hope that when the question of making the permanent 
appointment to that place comes before Government, they will not fail to 
select a proper officer for the place. We have also heard of a proposal made by 
the Political Superintendent of the State for the creation of a new post of an 
Executive Engineer for the State on something like Rs. 350 per month. We 
cannot vouch for the accuracy of our information on this point, but if such 
& proposal be before the Government, we beg to suggest that they should first 
satisfy themselves by independent and thorough inquiry of the necessity of the 
proposed place, before they sanction the proposal involving as it does a heavy 
expenditure on the slender resources of the State. It is also desirable in the 
interests of economy that Government should inquire whether it is necessary to 
waddle the State with the maintenance of a Civil Surgeon on Rs. 550 or so, and 
whether the wants of the State will not be met by the appointment of an 
energetic and experienced Assistant Surgeon. The last suggestion that we have 
to make to Government in this connection is with regard to the post of the 
State Kärbhäri. We are informed that the present incumbent of the place 
completes his 55th year in a month or two, when he will be entitled to retire. 
Naturally enough he does not wish to retire, and we hear that he has induced the 
Political Superintendent to recommend to Government that he should be 
piven one or two years’ extension, The State Kärbhäri's office is the most 
important of all in the State, as it is that officer who is intimately and directly 
‘oncerned with the administration. If Government are really impressed with 
* necessity of breaking the long continued monopoly and introducing a foreign 
element, this is the real opportunity for doing it, and it is sincerely to be hoped that 
1 — will not let this opportunity pass unutilized. Besides, the general 
* "app among the subjects of the State seems to be that the present incumbent 
the place is too much engrossed in plots and schemes to ruin his opponents, to 
— any attention to his proper work, the details of administration. Rumour 
Kin Mough we cannot vouch for the truth of the statement, that the virtual State 
ra ri is the Jabdbnisht Kdrkdn who does all the work according to his own 


js dys and has thus gained an amount of importance in the State. We are 
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told that he has been doing the work for the last 15 years, in fact, ever sinc, 
the State Kärbhäri's office was created. We would therefore humbly suggest 
to Government the desirability of asking the officer in question to retire on 
pension and of seizing this opportunity to appoint an experienced, energetic 
and competent outsider of tried probity of character to the chief and the most 
coveted post in the State. It is advisable to select a suitable man unconnected 
in any way with the Southern Division. We hope the few suggestions that we 
have made in the interests of the voiceless subjects of the State will meet with 
careful consideration at the hands of Government, and that they will entitle 
themselves to the gratitude of the subjects of the State by giving them a just 
and benevolent administration. | 


86. The Mahdrdshtrd Mitra (55), in its issue of the 31st May, disapproves 
of the order said to have been issued by the Bombay 

Alleged encroachment on Government directing that applications for revi. 
the rights and privileges of sion of the decisions passed by the Chief of Miraj 


the Chief of Miraj and the hee * 
Council of Administration at be treated as appeals, subjecting the decisions to 


Kolb pur. confirmation or reversion by the Assistant Political 


Agent, and allowing the Chief one month's time for 
appeal to the Government against the decision of the Assistant Political Agent, 
if he be dissatisfied with it, says that the Bombay Government have also inter- 
fered with, and reversed a decision of the Council of Administration at Kolhäpur, 
and observes that Government have in this matter acted contrary to the treaties 
entered into with these States, and that it is unbecoming on the part of Govern- 
ment to thus remind the Chiefs of their own suzerainty. 


Part VI.— Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


87. The Kdsid-e- Mumbai oa ) in its issue of the 8th June, reproduces a 

paragraph from a Madras paper to the following 

Pic. yey made by ® effect :—Moulvi Kherudin, a very old and — 

gentleman, residing in Näkhuda Street at Calcutta, 

who preaches at the Juma Masjid there every Friday, has got a large following 

of disciples, and has accurately predicted on several occasions before this, has 

recently predicted that within the next two years there will be confusion 

and disorder throughout the world, that the rulers of different countries will fight 

among themselves, that these wars will last for about nine years when Imam 
Mehdi Akhar Zamän and Hazrat Masiha will make their appearance on earth. 


88. The Jam-e-Jamshed (131), in its issue of the 9th June, stales:— 
Yesterday being the Juma day a detachment of the 
wine 2 poy Bit Maszid Lancers, the policemen of the A Division and the entire 
n last. Water Police were posted at midday prayer time in the 
vicinity of the Juma Masjid in Bombay. Some of 
the dealers near the Market haa causelessly closed their shops. There were no 
signs at all of a disturbance of the peace being attempted. The Muham- 
madans met in the Masjid at 12 o’clock and quietly dispersed after saying their 
prayers. No objection whatever was taken tothe ringing of the bell in the 
neighbouring temple of Miruti at the prayer time, aud the Hindus and Muham- 
madans appeared to mix with each other with due regard. At different places 
in 24 mofussil precautionary measures are being taken against the Bakri 1d 
Holidays. 


89. The Poona Vaibhav (65), in its issue of the 8rd June, says: — Mr. Bell, 
the City Magistrate of Patna, is a sincere follower 
Mr. Bell, the City Magie. of Hinduism! He does not take his meals withow 
trate at Patna, alleged to bea 8 Rawal ter W 
sincere follower of Hinduism. first bathing in the sacred Ganges, sipping the wa 
which the idol of the goddess Kälika is bathed, ~ 
receiving food, &c., presented to the idol and distributed among the worte gol 
Mr. Bell has recently hung up a large bell in Kälika's temple ! It is one * 
marvels that respect is being created in the minds of the followers of o 0 
religions for the eternal religion that is considered by the pale-looking and shor 
lived Hindu reformers as silly. 
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90. The Hindu Punch (41) of the 7th June states :—An influential officer, 

1 ent is striving strenuously to lessen the importance of the, 
_An inflaentia’ d, accused Brähmins, and we pity him for his efforts not succeed - 
23 to lessen the im- ing. It is said that he is intently contemplating how 
portance of Bréhmins, and to to lessen the reverence paid to thege religious beggars, 
advance that of non- and to advance the respect shown for other Hindus 
Brébmins. than Brähmins and Muhammadans, 


91. The Dnydn Prakdsh (13), in its issue of the 7th June, gives substance 

: of the lecture delivered at the Hira Bag at Poona 

Substance of the lecture on last Thursday by Mr. Prabhakar Lakshaman Nag- 
delivered at agg BJ * purkar, Pleader at Sholäpur, in which he compared 
55 — spur * 1 the condition of the people of India with that of 
E other civilized nations. After enumerating some of 
the reasons for which the rulers are said to be unwilling to concede more political. 
rivileges to the people of India, the lecturer observed :—On enquiry in America 
J learnt that if the Americans had been in our present position they would have 
been more miserable than we are. The Americans admire us for being vegetarians 
and so intelligent, and have a very high opinion of us. They are not surprised at 
the want of confidence in us displayed by Englishmen, for Englishmen had the. 
same opinion of Americans—their fellow-countrymen—as they have of us. 
The English are like bull-dogs.. They will tenaciously hold what they have. 
in their grasp and will not allow it to be snatched from them without a struggle, 
as will be seen from the history of America. The Americans consider the Indians’ 
case to be similar to theirs. Our castes are based on religion. The American 
Missionaries advise us to abolish the caste system, but it also exists in America 
though on a different basis. Instances of a bailiff or a kulkarni receiving illegal 
gratification of an anna or so are cited as instances of our dishonesty as a race, but 
in America it is very common to give tips to the customs employés to avoid 
payment of customs duties. If the Americans are fit to enjoy political: 
independence, why should we be considered unfit to have it? There is really no 
difference between the merits of the two. We cannot be said to be unfit to 
carry on local self-government. Zulus and other barbarous tribes enjoy a share 
in the administration of the African colonies; we are civilized and have many good 
qualities like Englishmen, and I do not see why we should not have a share in the 
administration of our country. Those Englishmen who, while in India, are unwil- 
ling to concede to us the rights enjoyed by them, readily admit, on returning to 
England, that there is no objection to concede to us all the rights enjoyed by them. 
Our condition will not improve unless we get more political rights. Our National 
Congress must be changed intoan Industrial Congress. Government servants and 
Native Chiefs cannot attend the former, but the latter can be attended by all and 
will be very useful in advancing the material prosperity of the country. There 
are several Indian productions that will find a ready market in America, and 
hence companies should be formed and agencies established for extending 
trade with that country. It is owing to the caste system that India has been 
able to preserve, though in a lingering state, most of its arts and industries. 
We should give up prejudice against touching low castes. Educated men 
should try to improve the industries of the country by taking a practical 
— in them. After the conclusion of the lecture, Mr. Sine and Professor 
‘lak addressed the meeting and said that Indians should visit America and see 
er institutions, that we must acquire a spirit for enterprize possessed: by our 
Uers, that the caste system is not a cause of our degeneration, that Europeans 
5 some faults like ourselves, that mere talk is useles, and what is wanted is 
active effort, that we have no leaders, and that we must have Englishmen for 


dur leaders to bring the oppression practised on us to the notice of Parliament 
and to obtain redress of 1. . 4 


92. The same newspaper, in its local columns, mentions the names of the 
we gentlemen by whom, and the subjects on which some 
11, Swen by Mr. of the lectures were delivered at this year’s summer 

able Mr. Justice Rénade zt Gathering at Poona. In this list Professor Tilak is 
Poona, at the summer said to have delivered a lecture on Native States full 
gathering. of useful information, and the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Ränade is reported to have read the first two chapters 


4 


of a History of the Mardthds which he is now writing—the first chapter deali 
with the importance of Marätha history and the second describing how the 
ground was prepared for the early foundations of the Marätha power. 


93. The Poona Vaibhav (65), in its issue of the 3rd June, writes: On 
| : 2nd Vaishäkh Shuddha (7th May 1894) the birth-day 
Celebration of the birth- of Shiv4ji Mahdr4j was celebrated with great pomp at 
day of Shivéji Mahér4j at Shevgaon in the Ahmednagar District. The celebra. 
Dine tion was held in a pavilion at the house of Mr. Nir. 
yen Malhär, the well-known Vakil of this place. In 
the evening after the persons invited had gathered, the Brahmins were worship. 
and made to repeat the Vedas: money was then distributed among them 
y Mr. Bhéu Saheb Deshp4nde. At 9 o’clock in the evening a meeting 
was held at which glowing and impressive speeches suited to the occasion were 
made and some verses were repeated. After the president of the meeting had 
made a nice speech, coats and caps were distributed among poor children. A 
Kirtan was then performed at which the exploits of some god or hero were rela- 
ted with music and chanting. - Next day there was another Kirtan, and on the 
third day a drama was performed. It is a great merit to the people of the out. 
of-the-way town of Shevgaon to have celebrated with great ardour the birth-day 
of Shivaji Mahäräj, and it is to be hoped that other people will follow this 
good example and preserve among them the memory of the hero who relieved 
them from misery. 


94. The Hindu Punch (41), in its issue of the 7th June, says :—It is 
rumoured that a false charge will be preferred against 
the “Goat with the big moustaches alias justice 
wolf.” (This nickname was given by the paper to 
an anonymous Honorary Magistrate against whom it had recently preferred 
several complaints, vide paragraphs 41 and 50 of the reports for the weeks 
ending 7th and 21st April 1894 respectively.) Itis said that a report has reached 
the authorities that the goat’’ wished to be bribed in a case of incendiarism, 
&c. This is good news. Sin must come to light sooner or later. 


95. The Phenix (5), in its issue of the 6th June, writes:—On Friday: 
the Ist June, at Hyderabad, at the only theatre house 
A drama in Sindi put on in that city, an audience crowded in every part and 
ee 4, (te ay 8 corner witnessed a most interesting event —the birth 
stedents of the Sind Arte of the Sindi stage. Hitherto the Sindi Theatre, 
College. entertaining as it sometimes has been, has always 
exploited foreign drama, English or Urdu or 
Gujarati, the actors, managers and even the audience being largely foreign. 
For the first time, at least in the memory of the present generation, a play 10 
the vernacular of the multitude was put upon the stage, and the eclat with 
which it went off seems to demonstrate that it has supplied a felt want. The 
credit for this bold venture belongs to the students of the Sind Arts College, 
who utilised a portion of their vacation in preparing for these theatricals, from 
the proceeds of which they hope to present a good round sum to the college 
ea as their contribution to the fund now being raised for the students 
quarters. 


96. The Mahdrdshira Mitra (55), in its issue of the 31st May, dis- 
approves of the conduct of the Chief of Akalkot in 
Proposed sale of his stable offering for sale by auction the piece of ground at 
28 at Sétéra by the Sätära on which 4. the buildings in which the body 
ief of Akalkot and re- | . ‘tha rule 
marks in the matter. of horse commanded by him under the erway in the 
was stabled, says that the Chief js ill-advised in | 
matter, and suggests that he should build a bungalow on the ground and preserve 
the memory of his family at Satara which was once the seat of the Maratha — 
pire, and says: — One revolution follows another. In case the Chief of A 
is one day ordered to form an encampment on the ground of the stables an d 
keep a watch over Sdtdéra he will have to ask another man the loan of his 45 
for the purpose; and hence it is better not to part with his own ground an with⸗ 
improve it. He ought thus to secure the convenience of visiting Stara 


put obtaining permission to do so as some ether Chiefs haye to do. The pape 


Rumours about an Honor- 
ary Magistrate not named. 
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family for stabling its cavalry, and commends the action of the Chief 
of Bhor in this matter. 


97. The Kathidwdr News (104) of the 6th June, in its English columns, 
writes:—The Muli Darbar, Thäkore Suratsingji, 
died on Saturday last at the age of 60 years, after a 
long and lingering illness of some days, leaving two 
sons, both minors, the elder of whom, who is 14 years of age, studies in the 
Räj Kumar College. The late Darbär had succeeded his brother in June 1870. 
On hearing of the death of the Darbär, the Deputy Assistant at Wadhwän 
went to Muli with a view to take charge of the treasury, &c., followed by 
Captain J. S. Ashby, the Pränt officer, who went there the next morning. 
During the minority of the heir to the Gadi the State will be managed by the 
Agency. The late Darbar was very popular among his subjects, who greatly 
deplore his loss. All the offices and shops were closed as a mark of respect to 
the deceased. He was a fourth class Chief, and not third class as is given out. 


also suggests the Nimbalkar Chief to erect a building on the ground formerly 
used by his 


Death of Thäkore Surat- 
sing)! of Mali. 


ATMARA“M V. PA’TKER, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press, 
Office of the Reporter on the Natwe Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 12th June 1894. 
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1 | ‘the Pramod Sindhu ... 2 ...| Umrawati (Amrdoti)... Weekly ...) 300 
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1. The Vatdarbha (2) of the 2nd June, in its English columns, writes: — 
If Reuter's summary is correct the decision of the 
Disapproval of the decision Secretary of State with regard to Simultaneous Civil 
* 8 — 21 Service Examinations will disappoint the people. It 
— Fn * Erami. will be one more illustration of the fact which is be- 
nations. coming clearer and clearer every day, that even from 
a Liberal Secretary of State India cannot get much 
in fulfilment of her legitimate aspirations. Whether this is due to the 
demoralising influence of power and office, or whether the vis inertia, with which 
the old gentlemen of the India Council and permanent officials of the India 
Office oppose all liberalising tendencies, proves too much for the ordinary 
politician, the fact stands patent to all, and is as damaging to the reputation for 
consistency and justice of members of a Radical administration as to those of a 
Tory administration. Ever since the direct government of India was assumed 
15 Crown the hopes of the people have been raised by large promises and 
lelr attention sought to be dazzled and arrested by public declrations of the 
highest, purest and noblest sentiments. Years and years have rolled by and 
very little has been done towards translating those declarations and promises 
into actual facts. On the contrary, it is seen that if at one time some effort 
i made towards redeeming the pledges given so oft and so fully, the succeed- 
ing years Only see a vigorous operation carried on to counteract and thwart that 
a of justice. It has become evident that those who have interest in the Civil 
' rvice will not help Indians in obtaining grant of their just demands. There- 
ore it is that the scene of action is shifted from India to England. Even in 
5 nae itself, as Mr. Fowler’s recent despatch would seem to show, our only 
= Pe lies in the action of Parliament, which sits at Westminster. It must be 
remembered that in England itself reform is not obtained immediately it is 
the B for. One has to knock repeatedly before the door opens. We must move 
—4 — People and their representatives in Parliament and for this we must 
. Py pry but must go on with our efforts. [The Varhdd (Berdr) 
be (3) of the week also considers the decision of the Secretary of State to 
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2. The same newspaper writes: —It is with great pleasure and delight 
that we announce that our most worthy and popula; 
Réo Bahddur Jathär, late Director of Public Instruction Rao Bahddur Shrirém 
Director of Public Instrue- B. Jathär, B. A., has been made a C. I. E. His service 
* qk os a as Deputy Educational Inspector, as High School 
and recommended to Govern. Head master, as Educational Inspector, and as Director 
ment for special pension. of Public Instruction were very meritorious, and we 
__. earnestly hope Government will grant him special 
sion (i. e. more than Rs. 5,000 per year, the maximum pension ordinarily allow. 
ed to Native officers), and do justice to the worthy gentleman concerned and to 
the whole Native public. 


3. The Varhdd (Berar) Samdehdr (3) of the 4th June, in its English 
columns, writes :—We congratulate ourselves on the darling of this province 
Rao Bahädur Shrirém Bhik4ji Jath4r having been made a Companion of the 
Indian Empire. It but seldom happens that the honorary distinctions are 
conferred upon the choice personages of the community. In Rao Bahädurs 
elevation to the distinguished rank of eminent persons in the Empire we feel 
ourselves highly honoured, and we are much obliged to our contemporary the 
Vaidarbha for having made a very nice proposal to Government. Our local 
contemporary never hit upon a sounder and more welcome suggestion than 
the one in question. The local Government has set the seal of its high approba- 
tion in all its annual reports and has declared in so many words that no depart. 
ment of administration was more efficiently managed than the one under the 
control of Rao Bahadur Jathdér. Such a signal service is rarely noted on record 
and it needs no further recommendation that such “extraordinary meritorious 
service” should be rewarded with the special privilege and higher rate of 


pension. 


4. The Vaidarbha (2) of the 2nd June, in its English columns, writes :— 

: Mr. Sadat Mir Khan, Tahsildér of Pusad, has been 
3 g nee ew made a Khan Bahadur” and Mr. Märuti Kadätäj 
ee sw 1 Patel, Special Magistrate of Shegaon, a Rio Saheb”. 
We frankly admit we fail to see what excellent services 

these two persons rendered to the State or to the public to deserve such a recogui- 


tion. 


5. The Varhdd (Berdr) Samdchdr (3) of the 4th June, in its English 

columns, writes :—We once thought that time was fast 

ieee omar mere I. approaching to assimilate the Hindu and Mubammadan 

between the Natives and the races with the ruling race. Religious and racial dis 

ruling race. tinctions were to be mere sham differences and to con- 

tinue in tact as the desirable effects of liberal toleration 

and mutual self-respect. But the influences of assimilation are gone, and 

now attempts are made to widen the gulf between the two people. The 

Pioneer of Allahabad has struck a discordant note th .t appals us the most. The 
whole thing savours of antipathy to the Hindus. 


6. The same newspaper, in its local columns, says that a public meeting 

was held yesterday in which it was resolved to give 

Proposed public pén supért public pdn supdri entertainment in honour of Mr. 

meeting in honour of Mr. Aitken, Head Master, High School, Akola, who shorty 

Hi, 1 tery aster, Akon retires on pension, and observes that this is enough to 
8 show how popular has Mr. Aitken been. 


4. The Vaidarbha (2) of the 2nd June, in its English columns, writes 
Mr. G. OC. Aitken, Head Master of the Akola Hig! 
Appointment of Mr. L. K. School, retires from public service next week on medica 
Chiplunkar as Head — certificate, and we hear Mr. Lakshman Krishna Chf. 
Akola, High School P. junkar, B. A., First Assistant Master in the Ammo 
ee High School, will succeed him. The appointmen) © 
Mr. Chiplunkar will meet with entire public approval, and we say the su" 
rities will have done justice to the school in making the appointment. 


N 
* 
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g. The same newspape: writes:—The Superintendent of the Akola Jail 
asks us to advertise that good carpets, towels, Skikdré 
Manu of carpe; and Do- Suti cloth, tape, &, are manufactured at 
towels, Go., at — ere n the Jail, and those of the public who want to pur- 
for sale, disapprove" chase these articles should apply to the Jailor. We 
really do not understand how the Akola Jail can manufacture such things for 
sale! It is entirely against the avowed principles and intentions of Govern- 
ment. The Jail is to manufacture only such articles and in such quantities as 
are required for use in the Jail or in any departments of Government. The Jail 
is not in any way to interfere or compete with the local trade, and if the Akola 
Jail does it, the matter shall have to be brought to the notice of Government. 


9, The same newspaper says :—Some of our people have made a mountain 
| of a mole hill in connection with the visit of Mr. M. 


A. Baig, Oriental | 
4 to the Sembay A. Baig to a Hindu temple at Mahdbaleshvar |! 


Mr. Baig has tendered apology, and paid Rs. 50 for th 
ment, an Mahéa- — pd owe : © 
a vag rol ry N purification of the temple, and this 0 quite sufficient. 
Really. this sort of foolish conduct of some among us 
is making the relations between Hindus and Muhammadans more strained. 


A’TMA’RA’M V. PATKER, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 12th June 1894. 
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Pam L—Politics and the Public Administration continued. 
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‘part I.—Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 10th June, writes We 
do not believe a rebellion on any noteworthy scale is 
Tree-daubing in the N.-W. likely to happen now or for many years to come: we 
Provinces, be e do not certainly wish it. But if it does happen, 
— 2 — in the and when it does happen, the railway and the telegraph 
-cvantry. | can do very little to put it down. If it does happen, 
it may be a far more serious thing than.even 1857. 
It behoves the Government to be watchful, without being morbidly suspicious. 
There is no greater danger to the empire than that the rulers should be conscious 
of drawbacks in their administration, which for some reason or other they dare 
not correct. Yet we are afraid that in the newspaper literature which has 
grown up in a single night almost round the rumour, commented upon and 
expanded by the Spectator, there are many defects of administration suggested 
as likely to be the cause of a disturbance in the minds of the people of India— 
defects acknowledged as such, but defects which nothing has been done up till 
now to remedy. With regard to one, at any rate, the burden of taxation, the 
tendency, we regret to say, has been to aggravate the defect. We have also to 
deplore the growing absence of personal sympathy in the dealings of Anglo- 
Indian officials with the exceedingly susceptible races of India. We have no 
desire to alarm Government or the public by writing in thisstrain. We do not 
believe that anything serious is in the air. But it is better for the Government 
to rest in the security of a conscience which cannot be cognisant of real 
grievances without redressing them, than to live in a paradise where no wise 
man lives, and which is merely the outcome of the fanciful value which we are 
apt to attach to the mere multiplication of machinery, conveniently, or it may 
be disastrously, forgetting that the machinery of itself is worth nothing, and 
that the true policy of wisdom as well as of statesmanship is to cultivate and 
deserve the good-will and gratitude of the people from whom are mostly drawn 
the men who will have to, and who do to-day, work all this machinery. In the 
‘Interests of India as well as England let us trust that such a policy will be 
followed more in the future than in the past. | 


2. The same newspaper writes: It is not to be doubted that there is a 
soreness of feeling among large numbers of the Hindu community, which is the 
result of the impression they have got that in the matter of the killing of the 
cow, the Government officials are disposed for the most part to side with the 
Muhammadans. Such an impression, we are bound to say, does prevail. Ina 
matter of this kind, a false impression does as much mischief as one that is 
founded on indisputable facts. We may proceed a step further, and state that 
some Government officers have been unwise enough to show a marked or covert, 
and yet unmistakable, leaning on one side, instead of behaving with perfect 
neutrality. Whatever may be the general abstract utterances of the Local or 
Yiceregal Government on this subject, when a concrete question is presented to 
it for final decision, it is in ninety-nine cases out of hundred influenced by the 
Opinions df the administrative officer on the spot. This is too well known to 
the people. Therefore it is that these abstract expressions of resolves to be firm 
and even-handed allay no mistrust and inspire no confidence. The lower 
classes of Muhammadans, too, who are unfortunately illiterate and accordingly 
ry to be misled, consider they have a right where they have none, make light 
5 the offence of wounding the susceptibilities of others, and are egged on by 

he idea that the sympathies of the rulers are silently, if not avowedly, on their 
side. The Hindus, on their sid e, are not quite blameless. Some of them at least 
suppose that they have a right to prohibit generally the use of things which 
— Prohibited to themselves. The simple maxim of “live and let live” they 
ve not yet understood. When they loudly demand, or even among themselves 
‘he the opinion, that cow-killing should be stopped altogether, they are 
100 1. impose a tyranny of their own and nothing less. When they ask 
enligh emery! they make themselves and their cause ridiculous. It is for the 
in the; ned Hindus to see that such members of their community are restrained 
in aur advocacy of silly objects. It will not be difficult for them to 
| sr 2 Nu. members, which is a fact, that those who are ill-disposed to 

2a 
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the community fasten on these. vagaries and endeavour to cast ridicule on 
the whole movement. Government, too, may distinguish between a 
much ofthe programme of the Hindus as is reasonable and that which jg 
impracticable and impolitic. It was painful for us to read the strong manifest, 
the Government had to issue recently in one part of India on the eve of the 
Muhammadan festival. Such emphatic language, suggestive of bloodshed, may 
benefit a newly conquored country in Africa. The language was, no doubt, 
necessary to avert a disaster; and the reflection against the officers of Govern- 
ment lies in that they allowed things to come to a pass where no milder language 
could be effective. In several parts of the country the observant. eye can gee 
similarly present opportunities for removing the sore. feeling wasted, of which 
the authorities may repent on a future day. It is in this light that we especially 
condemn Mr. Vincent’s exaggerated and indiscriminating remarks against the 
Bombay Gorakshak Mandali and the Government resolution on the Teola 
riots. ) 


3. The Kavser-e-Hind (105) of the 10th June, in its English columns, 
under the heading of “ The present situation and the necessity of a radical change 
in the administrative policy of Government,” writes :—Our views on the present 
situation are fully in accord with those of the Indian Mirror, our Calcutta 
contemporary, who writes with a full knowledge and ripe experience of the 
events of the last ten years. We too have from time to time iterated and re. 
iterated in these columns the reasons of the present unrest. These are not to be 
found either in riots or cow-killing agitation or other equally absurd official 
legends. The real root of the unrest may be distinctly traced to the irresponsible 
despotism prevailing in the empire coupled with barefaced injustice, ‘the 
trampling of rights and the almost total want of sympathy with the people, 
‘Those who call themselves “shepherds of state” ought to be the first to 
beware of coming tempests and discover the best means to avert them. They 
have only to put their finger on the right spot of the political malady to get it 
cured at once. To diagnose the disease is half the cure. But, unfortunately, the 
disease is ignored, while a variety of absurd guesses are made which simply 
display the ignorance of those who pretend to cure. Let us devoutly hope that 
our rulers will be wise betimes and allay the present discontent, 5 


4. The Sind Times (7), in its issue of the 10th June, writes: — It is said 
that the smearing of trees is a part of the cow- protection movement. If it has a 
religious signification, the inference is reasonable; for the cow- protection move- 
ment itself is religious in its character, and has its roots in the Hindu revival 
movement which has spread throughout India. Further, it is a significant fact 
that the smearing of the trees is most marked in those districts which have been 
the scene of the cow-killing riots. However that may be, there is no gain- 
saying the truth that there is considerable uneasiness all round. The present 
race of Anglo-Indian rulers, with exceptions here and there, are singularly out 
of touch with the people. They do not understand the people, for they have no 
sympathy with them, and day by day the breach is becoming wider and wider. 
It represents a danger to the rulers and the ruled alike, the magnitude of which 
it is impossible to exaggerate. The British Government has now been establial 
ed in India for more than one hundred and fifty years, and it still continues t 
be an alien Government. The Mogal Government under Akbar within half 
century of its establishment in India had become thoroughly national, making 
no distinction between the conquerors and the conquered, with the result that 
when during Akbar’s reign a great military revolt of his Musalman troops 
broke out, not a single Hindu was found among the mutineers, Cow-kuuD 
‘riots, the smearing of trees, and other visible signs of unrest are the outcome of 
‘that unsympathetic policy which finds so much favour with the governing classes. 
Our rulers are forgetting those liberal traditions which have built u this great 


* 


Empire. They are gradually falling into the narrow groove of the ureaporab, 
and the country has been brought to its present state of restlessness and excite 
ment. The moral is obvious. But will our rulers lay it to heart? We graf 
doubt it; for already there are Anglo-Indian writers who are silly enough. 
guggest that it is the National Congress and the concessions made to it Mager 
‘are responsible for the excitement that is going on around us. If they h. 


9 


taken the trouble to read the history of the last few years, they would have 


discovered thut it is. the policy of “ divide et impera of setting class against 
clas Hindus against Muhammad:ns—which has brought about the present 
state of affairs. “Rightly or wrongly the Hindus believed that they were being 
unſairly treated, that justice was not done to them, that they did not get 
what was their due, and that there was a sort of mild and civilized ‘persecuti 

practised against them. They naturally threw themselves upon their own re- 
sources: they began to look to themselves and to organize their forces. The 
distinction made between them and the Musalmans accentuated their religious 


feelings, and imparted to the movement the religious complexion which it un- 


doubtedly bears. But these obvious considerations were not apparent to our 
rulers. They forgot that the policy of “ divideand rule would recoil upon them- 
selves, and so it has done, and within a ‘briefer space of time than any one had 
anticipated. For the march of events in India is even more rapid than in con- 
stitutional countries in Europe. Be that as it may, the situation is one which 
should claim the attentive consideration of our rulers. They must change their 
policy. Bureaucratic exclusiveness has been tried and has been found wanting. 
It is the broad sympathy of a 1 Government that is wanted to heal 
differences and to bridge the gulf. It was this sympathy, tempered by a 
justice that never faltered, and ennobled by a sentiment of honour that never 
scrupled to fulfil the most inconvenient pledges that built up this great im- 
perial fabric. It is this sympathy that alone can consolidate the empire and 
guard it against the perils incidental to foreign rule. Let our rulers for a few 
years withdraw their attention from frontier affairs and bestow some little 
thought upon concerns nearer home. Domestic affairs have been neglected 
untjl the situation bas become truly grave. It is statesmanship of a higher order 
that alone van retrieve the blunders of the past, and we are confident that 
Lord Elgin will prove equal to the situation. | dae 


5. The Kaiser-e-Hind (105), in its issue of the 10th June, under the 
heading “ A hoax of the Morning Post—should it be 
A request 10 Government. to passed lightly 1 “observes Had the information 
yw. sate . Pca’ bya — given by the paper about tree-smearing by the Sadhus 
hoax — no people in con- been true, the opponents of the cow-protection move- 
nection with the mysterious ment would have got a handle to cry down the 
tree smearing. 8 movement, but it is gratifying that the information 
has been found to be untrue. The Post seems to have 
the evil intention of inciting the Hindus and Muhammadans against each othef, 
and Government ought to take serious notice of it. If the Mubammadans had 
believed the information published by the /, that the mysterious tree-smearin 
was done by the Hindus on behalf of the cow-protection movement, aud ha 
thought of retaliating, great anxiety would have been caused both to Govern- 
ment and the people on the ensuing Bakri Id holiday. ‘The hoax is a very cruél 
one. Had there been a Native paper in place of the Post, its conduct would have 
heen severely condemned by Government by this time, . 5450 eae 


6. The Gujardti (103) of the 10th June, in its English. columns, 
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Disapproval of the decision 
of the Secretary of State for 
India with regard to simul- 
taneous Civil Service Exami- 
Nations, 


repeated, though their hollowness has been exposed a thousand times by 


writes:—The appearance of the blue-book on the 
question of simultaneous examinations need cause. no 
disappointment, because the decision of the Provincial 
and Supreme Governments had already been anti- 


‘cipated in this country. The old, hackneyed arguments 


about the safety of British rule have once more been 


Indian politicians. ‘The term safety is a relative and elastic: term: Aug 
departure from the present unnatural system is looked upon by those whe 
are deeply interested in its maintenance as a threat to the integrity of the Indiaa 
Empire, while the sons of the scil, who have an inherent right to associate 
themselves in the administration of the country, regard its maintenance, as 


incompatible with the stability of British rule in the East. The present financial 
embarrassments are due principally to the unnatural system of — 
Indigenous talent and utilizing . 05 
economic salvation of India depends not on the currency nostrums that; are 
proposed, hut upon the gradual eradication of the great.cancor 


con $85—3 


a costly foreign agency. The ultimate 
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that is. gnawing at the vitals of an impoverished country. The present system i, 
morally. as well as politically indefensible. Even the Mogal Emperors associate 
with their administration some of the ablest Hindus as governors, vice 
commanders, and financiers. The Romans dealt with equal generosity with the 
claims of the Gallic nation. Their rule was liked by the Saxons, the an 

of the present Englishmen, for precisely similar reasons. But the whole of 
India is insultingly told at the end of the nineteenth century that her sons cannot 
be trusted, and that the interests of Her Majesty's Empire would be imperilled 
by the concession of simultaneous examinations! The blue-book cannot be the 
last word on the subject. Tho battle ix not lost for ever. The fight has only just 
commenced, and we entertain no doubt that some years hence the voice of reason 
and justice will prevail over racial selfishness and imperial vanity. [Several 
other papers of the week express similar sentiments. | : 


7. The Poona Vaibhav (65), in its issue of the 10th June, says :—While 
* the conduct of the officers who shot down the rayats 
1 oa ten rs 1 ap vod in Assam for recovering the land revenue is being 
given tothoseofficersin Assam discussed in Parliament, the Bengal Government have, 
who, it is alleged, are likely it is reported in the newspapers published on that 
tobe found guilty of shooting side, given good promotions to the three officers who 
down aba for recovering are likely to be found guilty in this affair! Hitherto 
ee it was generally believed that the Indian officers 
obeyed the orders of Parliament, but the conduct of the Bengal Government 
in the above matter clearly shows their utter disregard for that national tribunal 
and their own high-handedness. There is no help unless the members of 
Parliament look to it! For the present there would seem to be no objection 
for the Indian officers to entertain the belief that they would get promotions 
if they killed unarmed rayats! a | : 
8. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 10th June, writes: Our contem- 
. porary of the Bombay Gazette has a leader on the 
The Bombay Gazette on the character of the Native press in its issue of Thurs- 
— 13 Pq day last, evidently written with a view to teach the 
r ö vernacular journalists the lessons of sobriety, digaity 
ee and independence. We are thankful to our contem- 
porary for the self-imposed task of a teacher so generously and, we hope, well- 
meaningly undertaken by it. Wedo not know if the Bombay Gazette has on 
its editorial staff men who could read the Native papers in the original or whether 
the editor has to depend upon translations made either by the Government 
agency or otherwise. But from the tone and spirit of the article we are 
led to believe that our contemporary has before it only a garbled account 
of the. writings in the Native press. We are told by this self-made teacher of 
the Native press that some Native writers call the acts of Government partial 
and unjust, and say that a Governor is a failure. But our contemporary does 
not state the grounds on which these charges are preferred against a Government 
or a Governor by the Native press, though, so far as we know, Native writers 
have never been slow to support their charges by facts, most of which have stood 
the test of public scrutiny. The Anglo-Indian press, whether in Northern 
India or in the Deccan, has oftentimes made similar charges against Govern- 
ment or individual Governors when Anglo-Indian interests were conce 
Very recently the Allahabad oracle called the Government of India mean and 
selfish in blindly refusing to re-impose cotton duties. If the Anglo-Indinn 
press is thus at liberty to attribute motives to a Government, which we all know 
has no body nor soul, we fail to see what sin Native writers have committed in 
following the example of these worthies in condemning a Government. 
refuses to pay the least attention to Native public opinion, even in del, 
when the view of the officials concerned is manifestly incorrect, one-sided, 
ludicrous and absurd and their conduct high- handed and oppressive. We do n 
mean to say that the Native press is ideally perfect in every way. There may 
be, nay there are, mistakes and failings, but they are certainly not * 
numerous than can be expected from the attitude and the example of Our 
Anglo-Indian press and the conduct of the officers. of Government. ‘7 
contemporary speaks of the frequent deliberate misrepresentations | 


acts or the intentions of the Legislature by the Native press and sup orte 
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its remarka thereon by referring to the criticism of the Native papers ou 
the recent amendments of the Criminal Procedure Code, Now here we must 
fran ly tell our contemporary that he has betrayed great ignorance of the 
scope and the probable results of the legislative acts refétred to. We confess 
that we cannot understand the logic of the argument which tries to show that 
because a particular legislative measure was intended to produce particular 
results, it must, as a matter of fact, produce them. The famous Ilbert Bill is 
an instance of how two different communities may look upon one and the same 
measure in different lights. Why does not our contemporary put the recent 
amendments of the Criminal Procedure Code in the same category? We have 
already criticised upon this measure and so do not desire to enter here into a 
controversy on the subject. Coming to the third charge we cannot accept the 
statement of our contemporary that it is the Native press that has been preventing 
the Governments in India and their local officers from carrying out means 
which would allay the foolish animosities between the Hindus and the Muham- 
madans. We have so often discussed this subject in these columns that we refer 
our contemporary to the files of our paper for a study of this question from a 
Hindu point of view. To us the policy of Government, at least of the local 
Government, in this respect appears to be to shrink from the task of devising 
means for permanently settling the matters in dispute between the Hindus and 
the Muhammadans. ‘che Government under the Indian constitution is more a 
corporation than an individual, but still when we speak of Government we can- 
not lose sight of the individuals composing it, and we are constrained to say that 
the local Government, as at present constituted, has shown great weakness in 
grappling with this difficult and important question of administration. It is 
impossible that the Native press can, in the interests of the Queen’s Government 
itself, silently look upon the erroneous policy that is followed by Government 
at present, and we believe that our contemporary will do greater public good 
by representing the real grievances of the people expressed in the Native press 
than by tendering its gratuitous advice, and threatening to repeat it from time 
to time if need be, to the members of the Native press as to the necessity of 
moderating their tone and comparing their remarks to the utterances of insolent 
school-boys. An advice given in this spirit is sure to do more harm than good. 
(The Dnydn I'ralcish (12) of the 11th and the (iuj dé (103) of the 10th June 
express similar sentiments | } ) 


9. The Kaiser-e-Hind (105) of the 10th June, in its English columns, 
under the heading Self- constituted censors of the Native press, writes :—The 
silly season of the year is now in full swing and bringing forth its usual crops 
of scares and silliness. These have already made many a respectable journalist 
in England look extremely ridiculous, if not foolish. But it is indeed most 
amusing to notice the silliness of some of the Anglo-Indian journals here. 
They seem to be at their wit’s end in these silly times what to say from day to 
day. It is not easy to say anything fresh or original about men and things. 
More or less they rely for news so called on scraps thrown from the back 
window of a Secretariat or the back stair of a Government Hovse! The prevail- 
ing gossip or topic of the minute at the latter is often ‘doled out in all the 
dignity and gravity of leader type. Their writers pose themselves as the Sir 
Oracles of the hour, inspired by the deities who hold their frivolities and what 
not in their respective Olympuses! Is a Governor, a Secretary or an Under- 
Secretary criticised in the Native press? Is a Political Agent or a policeman 

ken to task? Js an official measure attacked for its want of administrative 
wisdom ? Straightway these inspired oracles invite all and sundry in trumpet 
tones to hear what they have to say. Oh, the Governor is sorely. vexed that 
day after day his public utterances and measures, his minutes and resolutions, 
harmless sallies at humour and his harmless efforts at satire, should be made 
he target of attack by the Native press. Something should be done to check 
or Srowing abuse (?) of the liberty of the press. The press is not disciplined. 
A e to be schooled, and that by such masters of immaculate journalism 
. ; oursel ves—we who are the repositories of the confidence of Government 
the depend on it for our daily inspiration to carry on our journals.“ This is 

© mental introspection of the class of Anglo-Indian journalists who are too 
user to do a service to those high authorities who are really impatient of 
honest and indépendent criticism and whose souls are vexed at being pronounced 
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“absolute failures.” No, the Native press would be considered a most “ sober % 
** judicious,” and “well hebaved” press, not the undisciplined grown.y 
§*school-boy that it is supposed to be, if it only sang from year's end to veal 
end, as these so-called oracles do, the praises of the exalted authorities, extolled 
their measures, eulogised their utterances, and, finally, exhorted their reader 
to apotheosize them on the eve of their departure by suggesting permanent 
memorials in bronze or marble to commemorate their ineffably “ statesman. 
like administration, and so forth! But inasmuch as the vernacular press jg 
too independent and too hone-t to succumb to official influences or imitate some 
of its adulatory English contemporaries, it must be denounced, admonished, 
and lectured! So these journalists, who write to live, must become tle self. 
‘constituted censors of the Native press and depict it in whatever colours the 
choose. They need not scruple to misrepresent them, for misrepresentation jg 
their daily pabulum. Such is their journalistic code of ethics! Never in our 
journalistic experience, now extending over many years, have we witnessed the 
Anglo-Indian press so much lacking in moral fibre as at the pre-ent moment. 
More or less it is officialised. It truckles to the omnipotent bureaucracy of 
the land. It is seldom that anything original appears in its columns, and even 
the original that does appear is barely of a disinterested character. Oftener 
than not its whole tendency is to conceal the truth and suggest its opposite, 
It affects euphism, although its strings are pulled from behind. Of course 
there are honourable exceptions. But these are few and far between, and they 
only emphasize the general character of the Anglo-Indian press of the duy.“ Of 
these exceptions, by far the most honest, straightforward and independent is 
the Stalesm in- a journal which thoroughly understands its vocation and its 
sacred responsibilities. We have often expressed in these columns our highest 
respect and admiration for it, and we shall always be prepared to attend to 
its sage counsel, whenever it may give it for the better welfare of the Native 
press. As a matter of fact, it already has a high opinion of the tone, character 
and criticism of a large majority of papers conducted by the most well- 
informed and enlightened leaders of Native thought. The honest opinion 
of one such is more to be prized than the interested opinions of a whole 
pack of journals, of which the Pion-er may be taken as the type. In 
fact, Anglo-Indian journalism is notorious for its eharacter of what is 
known in business circles as“ property” papers. Its prosperity wholly depends 
on the views it advocates. And as in India the officials have a paramount 
voice, that paper whieh can bravely advovate tlie official class is the paper 
which most prospers. The attitude and policy of such journals are therefore 
intelligible. There is, however, another section whose views are more or less 
obscure, and the colour of whose politics it is always difficult to discover, for 
they seem to be neither fish nor fowl nor red herring. At one time it truckles 
to exalted authorities and officialism ; at another it timidly coquettes with the 
Native community ; at a third time it affects neutrality and pretends to pass off 
as one of those who are absolutely unbiassed in their criticisms on men 4 
affairs! It blows hot and cold and rings changes which please none. So. that 
in the end it makes itself hardly heard by any single class or interest. We 
think we do not exaggerate when we observe that the Bom'ay Gazette takes 3 
front rank among this type of nondescripts. Hence it has afforded us no end 
of merriment and amusement when last Tuesday it prated with all the air of 
a grave censor on the Native press, naming us besides, and admonished us 
because of our legitimate and independent criticisms on the general adminis 
tration of Lord Harris! In fact, as we read the article, we could not keep 
from smiling at this latest advocate who has come forward to hold a brief on 
behalf of His Excellency, in anticipation, we suppose, of the near approach 
of the expiration of his office. But in the sacred name of honesty and truth, 
may we ask what credentials it possesses to set itself up as the preacher 
and teacher of the vernacular press? We think that that press is infinitely 
a more candid and straightforward press than the “Anglo-Indiaa. It ig nol 
in want of a censor of the type of the interested Gazette and its confreré: 8 
we had leisure we could prove this to the hilt, citing chapter and verse by l 
volume — so many are the glaring failings of our Anglo-Iudian Sane 
The Vernacular press, we among the number, treat effusions like those W 11 
appeared in Tuesday’s Gazette as contemptible and beneath, notieoe 
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arnacular press understands its functions and responsibilities infinitely better 
dean the Atigio-Indian journals understand ‘theirs. We at least will not. ewerve 
an inch from the path determined by us from the very outest, of our jo istic 
career. And we may inform papers like the Bombay Gazette that our ideal of 
journalism is the one beholden to our view: by that Bayard: of Anglo-Indian) 
ſournalism, uo other than our own ideal knight of the pen - the late Mr. Robert 
Kniglit. Let the Bombay Gasette tale to heart the lesson conveyed by the 
most altruistic of Indian journalists, the like of whom India may never see.. 
We wake bold to say that papers like the. Bombay Gazette are disqualified from 
ing as.ceusors.on the Native press for the reason pointed out by Mr. Knight, 
and that we:for one shall laugh to scorn such brummagem preachers of the day. 
Let them reform themselves before they teach us reformation! Let them first 
take out the mote in their own eyes and then set up to remove the beam from 
our own and our other vernacular contemporaries ! . 1 


10. The Sudhkdrak (21), in its issue of the 12th June, says :—It is highly 
* 3 censurable that while there are numerous causes for 
* n the disturbances between the Hindus and Muhamma- 
nnn dans they should be knowingly attributed to the cow- 
protection movement. This conduct of the authorities is more likely to increase 
than to lessen these disturbances, and is calculated to denounce the supporters 
of cow-protection as a quarrelsome set of people. No innocent person would 
like to put up with this false accusation, . Statesmen like Lords Beaconsfield and 
Lytton and Sir Richard Temple suppose that to secure the permanency of British 
rule in India, it may not be necessary to set one people against another, 
yet the quarrels between them are not only not injurious to it, but are to some 
extent beneficial. They also believe that on an emergency the Muhamma, 
dans are likely to prove serviceable to them and hence ii is their duty to secure 
the good will or friendship of these people if it could be secured without great 
exertions. These statesmen, however, forget that when we Hindus will be ready 
to wrest our country from the hands of the British without caring for the British 
regiments, we shall be easily able to bring to book the Muhammadans too who 
would support the British! Who can prevent the Hindu hero who would drive 
away the British from India, from resolving to send away the Muhammadans from 
the country as the Czar has sent away the Jews from Russia? But such auspicious 
or inauspicious days are very distant; so much so that there is no need of even 
the persons desirous of the permanency of British rule in India adopting from the 
present time questionable measures for counteracting those future occurrences | 
At present the chief duty of British statesmen is to devise and adopt means that 
will preserve peace in the country and make the people love the rulers and 
remain loyal, leaving the rest tofuturity. When we do not object to the slaughter 
of cows by Christians, why should we hinder the Muhammadans from doing so, 
and how could we get on if we hindered them? Others may say that the cow 
should not be slanghtered as she is inherently sacred. On our part, we say the 
cow is a highly useful animal and would wish the careful preservation of her 
and her progeny. Nobody can hinder us from the work of preserving by ways 
sanctioned by general approbation the kine and oxen for increasing agricultural 
produce and a supply of milk and its products, and in this work there is no need 
of fearing anybody. Those European officials who feel a solicitude for- the 
Muhammadans may give them pecuniary assistance, but should not on that 
account be displeased with the poor Hindus. These officials should always bear in 
mind that though the Hindu is a highly grateful, loyal and peace-loving person, 
it is quite natural that he should lose self-control at an excess of injustice. = 


11. The Indu l'rakdsh (14) of the 1lth June, in its English columns, 
n tga -writes:—Our Poona contemporary, the Mahrétta, 
eireular alg 1 Put dentud hears from what it. considers a very reliable source, 
insued by no Rad ae thut the Bombay Government have issued a confi- 
erament prohibiting > mej, dential circular.“ insisting upon district officers to stop 
bef prot g mts’ we * 
tore mosquee. music only in front of mosques on the ground of 
of courtesy and that the circular makes no mention 
the right of the Hindus to have music sto ped in front of their temples as a 
eutitferzoß courtesy.” Mr. OCumine, the Collector o Khéndesh, is eaid te be 
00 5 the credit of causing this change in the policy of the Bombay Gore 
OW ° 5—4 
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ernment. In the case of the Leola riots; Government, relying exclusively on thy 
reports of the district officers who had shown a marked bias against the Kinda 
failed to give a fair and impartial treatment to the Hindu community; and 
though this has been brought to their notice by the whole of the Indian pres, 
Government, if the report be true, do not seem to have perceived their mistake 
We are, however, loth to believe that the Bombay Government could have 
the length of issuing such an unwise, impolitie and most mischievous ci 
at this time. But if the issue of the confidential circular be a fact, we think it 
cannot be too strongly condemned. The spirit of the circular is in direct confliét 
with the principle laid down by Lord Lansdowne, in his Agra speech. The 
circular, if real, would only be interpreted by the Muhammadans as an invita. 
tion. to them to insult and molest their neighbours. We sincerely hope that our 
Poona contemporary is misinformed and that the circular will 1 to be only 
a myth. Under the circumstances it is the duty of the Bombay Government 
not to ignore the report published by our contemporary, and to give a direct and 
authoritative denial if, as we hope, there has been no such circular. If, however, 
they persist in observing silence, the report will be taken to be true and will only 
result in exasperating the minds of the peaceful and peace-loving Hindus. 


12. The Poona Vaibhav (65), in its issue of the 7th June, says :—Govern- 
ment having issued an order that tlie slaughter of cows 
gittitede of Government will be made in accordance with established usage, 
slaughter at Bareilly. the Hindus of Bareilly were quite contented with 
it; but, unfortunately, the Government officers have 
interpreted established usage into last year’s practice! This clearly shows 
that the officers wish that the Muhammadans should slaughter cows in public 
streets and drag their carcases through the streets to their destinations in the 
presence of thousands of Hindus, and tbe latter should not protest against this 
Offensive deed.. But does it become Government to allow such a thing as 
thjs? Being thus encouraged the Muhammadans are said to have applied to 
Government for permission to slaughter cows at every Mthammadan house! 
Really the Government officers are losing their sense. Happy will be the day 
when this oppression is brought to the notice of our real masters, the people of 
England, and our most revered Queen! It will be more appropriate to call 
this system of government as anarchy than administration. 


13. The Gujardts (103) of the 10th June, in its English columns, write; :— 

At Rangoon and in the North-West Provinces precau- 

Remarks in connection tionary measures have been taken against the out- 
with the precautionary mea- break of riots during the coming Bakri Id festival. 
sures taken against the out- Th ; he a 
break of riots during the ese NA. measures are good so far as they go; 
Bakri Id festival. but unless some general principles are laid down for the 
guidance of the two communities suited to the special 
circumstances of each important town and accepted by their leading members, the 
present scare would be of a recurrent character. Punitive posts and displays 
of military force cannot remove the root of the evil, whatever repressive effect 
they may ha ve for the time. It is said that orders have been issued that blank 
cartridge is not under any circumstances to be used this year. While we do not 
feel prepared to accept the wisdom of this course, we feel it our bounden duty 
to invite the attention of Government to the necessity of giving a distinct 
warning to intending rioters before they are fired upon. Even in England such 
a course has been recommended. In this country it is all the more necessary in 
view of the fact that English soldiers have scarcely any sympathy with Natives 
and not many of them have much regard for their lives. This is proved by the 
now numerous cases of shooting, murder and assault in which poor Natives have 
fallen victims. Our Government cannot be unaware of the disastrous cons 
quences of a cruelly repressive policy. While we fervently hope that this year 
will not witness any disturbances in any part of the country, we none the Jess 
feel it necessary to warn the authorities of the supreme importance of a policy 
of humane and sympathetic treatment. No civilized Government is at li 
to resort to the method of shooting innocent and misled people for the purpose 
of quelling disturbances except as the last resource. fot Government. enforce 
respect for local customs and privileges of both the communities in a pn 
unimpeachable sincerity, impartiality and firmness,.and we, for our part, 1 
not the least doubt that riots would soon be a thing of the past. ne 


gone 


14, ‘The’ Bombay. Samdobir (115), in its®issae of the 16th Jane, 
„bete of the Bakr 14 Oserfes -The Bakri Id holiday of the Muhammadens, 
Vr ay ieee passed quietly at Bombay yesterday, The police: had 

ay eis fod ‘iat dec? Qala: : tions for the preservation of 
public peace and to disabuse the minds of 


ing to the visits-of vthodox Muh 1 — 
nee. Owing e visits of some o ox Muhammadans | in 
* as well as in the noon, some of the Hindu shop- keepers residing 
in Muhammadan localities or near ear and particularly in the Two 
Tanks locality between Sir Jamsedji Jijibh4i Hospital and Grant Road and at 
Masjid Bandar, either closed their shops altogether or kept them half open. 
The. public traffic in these localities was also much less than usual. Any 
anxiety entertained by the people ‘disappeared after 2 P.. when the midday 
prayers of the Muhammadans were over, and the further presence of thé large 
number of the police and military called out was found unnecessary, The cow 
and goat sacrifices were performed between 7 and 9 A. M., and then the Super- 
intendents of the different divisions reported to the Police Commissioner that 
everything went onqu'etly. The procession of the Sidhis, consisting of members 
of both the sexes, with banner in front, ‘passed to and from the Juma Masjid 
uietly. About 6,000 Muhammadans assembled at the Juma Masjid to offer 
the midday prayers, and a Hindu lad embraced. Muhammadanism at this 
Masjid. The Muhammadan: shop-keepers, shroffs, jewellers and several other 
merchants had closed their shops, while some Hindu cloth merchants kept 
their shops half open. Some of the mills were closed on account of a large 
number of Juläis and other Muhammadan mill-hands being absent. [The 
Jém-e-Jamshed (135) and the Akhbdre Soddgar (111), in their issues of the 16th 
June, publish similar accounts, |. | 1 4 | | : 
15. The Mumbai Vaibhav (57), in its issue of the 11th June, disapproves 
5 e of the special police and military arrangements made 
Disapproval of the special in Bombay every Friday since the late riots, saying that 
police pee . pens, | Ben, they create a false impression on the minds of many 
bay every Friday since the People that Government are unable to cope with 2 
recent riote. disturbanee if it occurs suddenly, and that in order 
to restore at an early date mutual confidence between 
Hindus and Muhammadans the police should make these arrangements secretly 
instead of parading them as hithertofore. - : , 
16. The Deshi Mitrd (123), in its issue of the 14th June, observes :— 
W The authorities at Bombay have been for some 
une to tho Hindu and dim part taking precautions ¢o preven} a, disturbance 
Muhammadan:. during the Bakri Id holidays. They have issued 
necessary orders to the police and the military to be 
ready to quell a disturbance if one breaks out. We entreat both the Hindus 
and Muhammadans to live peaceably. The question about cow-slaughter 
affects Europeans. A large number of cows is slaughtered for European 
soldiers, and consequently the number of cows has been greatly reduced and 
the prices of milk, butter, ghee, &c., have considerably gone up. The Muham- 
madans do not deserve any blame whatsoever. The Hindus and Mubammadans 
should not, therefore, quarrel among themselves and cause a disturbance. They 


should come to some understanding. with Government regarding the slaughter 
of cows for European soldiers. 


17. The Kdsid-e- Mumbai (140), in its issue of the 13th June, regrets that 
The Bakri Id holiday and *Le Strong ill-feeling between the Hindus and Muham- 
ies to the Nuhanüngand madans in India has led to the Bakri Id holiday being 
‘ talked of generally, and strongly advises the Muham- 
28 not to give any reason to their Hindu brethren to be offended on the 
the hee Bakri Id holiday which falls on the 15th instant, for, the Kdsid observes, 
® holiday is to be passed in social intercourse and merriment. — 
13. The Muslim’ Herald (178), in its issue of the 30th May, says: Day 
Attitade of Ka gag bekore yesterday some Muhammadans were carrying 
wards che uber de n, t, 4 corpse through Kämäthipura in Bombay when som 
derggestien to che Bomba, Kämäthis obstructed them, coping iy would not 
Police in the matter. allow them to pass over that road. An’ altercation 
endßzued in the presence’ of the police, and upon the 
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latter threatening the Kämäthis they remained quiet and tho Muhammadan, 
procveded on their way. Why should the Kämäthis be so arrogant? KAmithi. 
pura is mostly inhabited by dadmashes and the police ought to keep strict watch 
on them, for there is fear of their creating a riot if they are not checked and 
ae in time. They create these riots and bring the Mubammadans iuto 


19. The Kesari (48), in its issue of the 12th June, says :—A correspondent 
W from Junnar, in the Poona District, writes to say 
1 Pena tied the local police, that the Muhammadans there accompanied a Hindu 
as Fe religious procession in connection with a sacrifice to 
be offered to appease the goddess of cholera, and that they offered in their 
Masjid prayers to the Almighty for the restoration of health to the people in 
general. It would be well.if the Muhammadans of Poona imitated their good 
example. This they will, we think, do if they are not interfered with by the 
police. We learn that our police is collecting such evidence as will show that 
it has not been customary: to pass by Chandubhai's gymnasium with music. 
When the police acts in this manner, how can there be unity between the Hindus 
and Muhammadans? We will probably have soon to recur to the subject. 


20. The Native Opinion (16) of the 14th June, in its English columns, 
writes :—Though the much expected order of the 
._ Remarks on the recent Supreme Government sactioning the proposed increase 
increase in the Bombay . ea ‘ | 

Police force. in the Bombay Police is not yet published, what has 
| appeared in the dailies is enough to show that the 
reported modification refers rather to the manner of recruitment than to its 
number. To some Anglo-Indian publicists the saddling of additional burden 
on local rate-payers may be a matter of much gratification, but the people will 
feel the sting that to the Supreme Government the united voice of a city people 
was nothing before the opinion of a knot of Anglo-Indians, And those 
interested in the increase have not even now ta go far ta find out reasons te 
make the worse appear the better cause, and you will find a contemporary not 
scrupling to take more buildings, the so-called growth of population et hoe omne, 
as a justification for the sanctioned increase. But, barring one sad mishap, the 
writer might as well take into account the peaceful habita of the people as 4 
weighty argument on the other side; but, in the matter of the police, Anglo- 
Indian journals have a brief to support, and they have manfully done it. None 
of them, however, seem to explain the anomalous position af the authorities, who, 
what they once disapproved of, now argue as a necessity to meet every con- 
tingency. In this connection a local contemporary seems to gloat over the 
failure of a popular protest, but the writer will remember that the present sanc- 
tion is the result of autocratic power rather than of a deliberate and judicious 
weighment of both the sides of the question. Again, the writer in the Gazette 
is not pleased with the present increase ; he cites the instance of Calcutta, and 
would like to have the police still further increased! This is increase with 3 
vengeance. But if in the increase of popular burdens there is pleasure for some, 
then one may wish them the joy of it. [The Gujarati (103) of the 10th June 
expresses similar sentiments.| 8 


21. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 10th June, writes: — The diffi 
F 3 under 8 hak the or 3 in = 
‘ee 22 urs are already many and grea Pen 
8 n merce’ moreover, as landlord. in this country has added to 
3 those existing difficulties one more which at times ® 
likely to render good government and contentment of the people well nigh 
Herculean task. If the Government, therefore, in dealing. with the rays 
‘adopts a policy which safeguards its own interests rather than those of the 
rayat, it must anticipate serious consequences. It seems that the Bomba 
Government and its revenue authorities have embarked: upon such an unjust un 
da us polivy in the matter of revision surveys. Jamner and Amalner in — 
Ehändesh District and Devgad and Panvel Télukds in the Ratnägiri and Kol 
Districts respectively, where revision surveys have been intradueed, e 
and the same tale of unjust, inequitable and oppressive enhancement of ln 
revenue. The feelings of the rayats in the said tälukäs towards a Grovernimielt 
which ‘sanctions such inequitable dealings may better be imagined than 
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and oppression.. The increase of assessment im r: hann 
CCT 


ing lands, garden lands, and varkas turned into rice-produci We 
the largest share. The average increase * * agit roducing lands bearing 
sixty-six per cent. allowed by the resolution 8 village seems to be within. 
in a single taluka will , it is feared, exceed thirty 1 increase, however, 
the said resolution. The arguments nd y-three per cent. allowed b 
Lr am . and reasons, both general and special, 
assigned to justify these excessive enhancements a be i 
those on which the revision survey of Panvel was — fe alan en with, 
Alibag a land-holder under the revised survey will ag oleh err 2 
Rs. 52 because he hap : E 
2 and two or three +t ead fo aie ait * on which one solitary 
to the Survey authorities hdg. iat. In one village the ces 10 of land appears. 
land has been similarly increased, and one holder has t s on the alleged bdgdyat 
when the share of bagdyat will be more th aie’ Rs. 60 for Rs. 29, 
{ an 40 per cent., while the piece was f. 
years let to a farmer for Rs. 25 per annum. One holder h 5 = 
Rs. 32, another Rs. 58 for Rs. 47, and a third Rs 16 for R a a 
may be multiplied to a considerable extent. Although the 1 
rate for rice- producing land has been — 1 a 1 
several lands have been actually charged at Rs 10 a 83. per acre, 
is explained away in a curious peat 2 l even more. This injustice 
scheduled rate of Rs. 83 is for land that is sixt . „% e ~The yon ie 
twenty annas fine he must pay a p 0080 a hie on but ad 2 —— 
rupee,” as Mr. Gharat says, being the standard coin of th Pad x th 
consists of sixteen annas only, it is natural enougl an d e country and: as .it 
things by SO many annas, but it looks certain! O 1 g 0 enote the fineness ok. 
something, the extra fineness of which could y Nr that there should be 
standard coin.” It is li ing : ot be denoted by the highest 
enhancem: nt of 0 8 15 bo pla ed ad oe 
asserting that they are c ; 8 Oe ? xpiained away 7 
rities never — — the Un * things than rice, but the — 
without additional expense N a aus rice could be grown on them 
attempts to grow one or two cocoanut t abour. If a farmer, for instance; 
l ee on his land without any water:. 
succeeds after several years’ n mf argon 30 : authorities. But if such a farmer 
must be deemed to be made b the far wa ering the trees, the improvement 
ought to be legally exempt * enh 3 capital and labour, and as such 
en 22 The bdgdyat lands on the Bom, 
e icy Bey er, are incapable of yielding bdgdyat 
those on the other side, are oe — — aes ue Chere, unlike 
proper use of those lands. But the « t ° As. unenterprising to make ‘the 
groundless Two land-holders of m ; 1 acts prove this allegation to be 
voured to make proper we of their bdgdyat lan extensive properties, endea 
side by spending large sums 2 dgdyat lands situated on the Bombay 
the said lands did — rove aoe ts! ara bat heh: Gare ta 
seth lands ook banded PI i n Yet enhancements imposed on 
renders it impossible 1. 1 8 — rope more, although their natural situation 
2 to the extent and = th ee 2 — t — 3 
uthorities a ; eyes O e Survey. 
behaved in 2 * of attainment. The same authorities have ake 
r . sas with regard to varkas lands. Varkas lands 
These lands are classed * 21 1 -e to the largest increase of assessment. 
„ rabi lands, and generally utilized as appendages to 
at a low figure eee te 22 In the original survey they are assessed 
ds tow maths KK of these grass is grown. 
enterprise. labour ona ph. ante send some are turned into khartf lands by the 
ment of: assessment on — of the owner. The reasons assigned for enl 0 
the value of the grass ese were that there being a great demand for grass 
lands on which man 3 on such lands was larger than formerly, and the 
er 11 ees were planted or were converted into kharif ought 
which have par nan a 4 classed as kharif. The assessment on some lands 
w ed as rabi lands is raised from Rs. 1} to and in 
mg 80 people are : $ Rs. 3, and in 
com 385 —5 : again charged with indolence because they do not raise 
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nun- rabi crops on them. In taking these lands under their particular care the 
authorities have lost sight of the facts that they are necessary for the proper 
utilisation of arif lands and for grazing purposes, and that if they were con- 
verted into kharif lands the improvement was due to the owner rather than to 
extraneous circumstances or natural advantages. Such are some of the salient 
features of the revenue enhancements in the Alibäg Taluka and some of the 


princi 1 but stale arguments by which they are supported by a body of officers 


1 y charged with the work of revised survey. [The Natioe Opinion (16) 
of the 10th June expresses similar sentiments. | 


22. The Native Opinion (16) of the 14th June, in its English columns, 
Dies 1 of th 1 writes :—If an instance were wanted of the contempt. 
Bert ah dhe District brevis. With which the bureaucracy treat the distinctly 
gis- "angen y 
wate of Koläba as a Joint declared public opinion of the country, there would, 
Sessions Judge in the Théna perhaps, be none more flagrant than the one embodied 
Sessions Division during cer- jn the following official notification to which our 
6 attention has been particularly called. It appears in 
the Bombay Government Gazette of 26th April last, and runs thus: 
* No. 2864.—Under Section 9 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1882, the 
District Magistrate of Koläba is hereby appointed to be a Joint Sessions Judge 
in the Thana Sessions Division and is directed under Section 193 of the Code to 
try all cases which may be committed to him for trial by the Magistrates in the 
Koläba District or such cases arising in the Koläba District as may be made 
over to him for trial by the Sessions Judge of Thana during the months of May, 
June, July, August, September and Uctober 1894.“ We do not know whether 
a similar: arrangement was made before. If that be the case—we hope not—the 
local Government must be said to have been persisting in a course of open 
defiance of public opinion. The object of this arrangement to all appearances 
is to save the prosecutors, the accused and the witnesses the trouble and expense 
of coming all the way in the rainy season to Thäna where the Sessions Judge 
holds his Court. For this consideration Government is, no doubt, entitled 
to credit. During this season steamer communication with Alibäg, the 
district head-quarters, is stopped. The steamers of the Bombay Steam Navi- 
gation Company do not touch the port. But while we concede this point, we 
do not see why it should be in force in May and October, for the Company’s 
steamers touch Alibäg regularly in May and begin to do so again from the Ist 
of October, and even some days previous to that. There is no warrant for 
this. But we are opposéd to such an arrangement even for a short time, on 
rinciple. The whole country has been crying for the separation of the 
udicial from the executive functions since 1885, when the National Congress 
eld its first session. The grievance has been pressed upon the attention of 
Government every year since then. The Government of India and the 
India Office have admitted the justice of the demand. There is no difference 
of opinion as regards the advisability of effecting the change. ‘I've only 
obstacle in the way is financial. Such being the case, is it not astounding that 
the local Government should continue the old vicious system, instead of 
doing away with or abstaining from it wherever and whenever possible? The 
arrangement is highly improper. Under it, the Collector of the district, who 1s 
the District Magistrate, becomes also a Sessions Judge. As inthe non-regulation 
districts, he unites in himself all the functions pertaining to these offices. He 
is the Poo-Bah of Koläba for six months in the year! The object is to save the 
prosecutors, the accused and the witnesses the trouble of going to Thana in the 
monsoon. Is it fully attained? Is the District Magistrate to try cases com 
mitted to the Sessions Judge of Thana by himself? We cannot think that 
matters can be so bad. If there be any such cases, will not. the parties be 
required to go to Thana? There may be no such cases this year, but that does 
not affect the principle. The Thäna Judge will presumably make over to him 
all the Kolaba cases. Then, again, it is improper that he should be empowered 
to try, as Sessions Judge, cases which are committed by Magistrates Ww hose 
immediate superior he is. A District Magistrate generally feels an interest in 
the cases committed to sessions by his subordinate Magistrates and is cn 


sequently biassed in a way. There should, therefore, be no. opportunity for the: 
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sessions work. The proper arrangement, in our opinion, would have been to. 
depute one of the Assistant Judges at Thäna to Alibig (which is neither in - 
accessible nor very difficult of access, for a number of people go and come from 
Alibag every day) with the powers of a Joint Sessions Judge. This would have 
been inconvenient only to one individual and have avoided the combination of 
judicial and executive powers in the Collector of Koliba. | 


23 The Phenix (5), in its issue of the 9th June, writes :—We understand, 
a on what we consider to be a very reliable authority, 

: Vespers 2 — that the Acting District Magistrate of Karächi, 
— Distriet Magistrate of Colonel Alfred Mayhew, has recently passed an order, 

Karachi, prohibiting admis- for which, so far as we are aware, there is no precedent 

sion of any persons into hie whatever in Karachi, prohibiting not only the admis- 

office and Court without his gion into his office of persons having business relations 

8 with it, but also prohibiting the admission of the 

public, pleaders and applicants into his Court, without the special permission of 
the District Magistrate. Apart from the inconvenienve and hardship which are 

inflicted on persons having to transact business in the Collector's offive, but with 
which we are not at present much concerned, we most emphatically protest against 

the order excluding the public from witnessing the proceedings in the Court of the 
District Magistrate. No pleader, no applicant, no appellant can enter the Court 
without obtaining the District Magistrate’s permission, and if the latter is en- 
gaged in hearing an appeal or application, one has to wait in the verandah, be hea 
pleader or anybody else, until he is called in. It has been observed by one of the 
most eminent of English Judges, Judges are Judges, not of Chambers but of 

Courts,“ and the Judges of the Bombay High Court have deprecated any corres- 
pondence by Government with the High Court in connection with Government 
cases and insisted upon the High Court being moved in open Court in the ordinary 
way. We cannot too strongly condemn the action of the head of the magistracy 
in the district in thus shutting up the doors of his Court-house against the public, 
and we trust Colonel Mayhew will retrace his steps and abstain from pursuing 
a policy which may well suit the Courts of justice at Timbuctoo, but which in 
British India it may perhaps be expedient to adopt only in some extraordinarily 
sensational cases, when it may be difficult to preserve peace and order. As it 
is, there is not the least justification for the order of the District Magistrate, 
unless the fact of some official secret concerning some revenue matter having 
been communicated, as Colonel Mayhew suspects, by a clerk in the Collector's 
office to a Parsi gentleman, can be held to be a sufficient justification for the 
exclusion of the public from the Court of the District Magistrate. But we 
have no doubt that Colonel Mayhew will not pass on himself bad arguments as 
ones and blind himself to the light of experience, practice and precedent. 
We have in these columns on various occasions commended the admirable 
example set by Colonel Mayhew, when he was Collector of Shikirpur, in 
rooting out some of the worst abuses long imbedded in the system of touring in 
this province, but we confess that the step of Colonel Mayhew which we have 
to-day subjected to criticism has taken us by surprise. 


24. The Duydn Prakdsh (12) of the 14th June, in its English columns, 

Mr. Baig and the Mah writes: The Times of India of the 12th instant 
ahi * published an article and tried to give all the three 
versions of the Mahäbaleshvar temple incident. We 

have been watching the comments of almost all the Native papers in this presi- 
éncy—English as well as Vernacular—and can most confidently aver that they 
never connected this trivial matter with the general question of the present state 
of relations between the Muhammadans and the Hindus. We think that the 
Native press is wise enough to see that the folly of one man has very little to do 
with the general question. It has not only not magnified this comparatively 
tnsignificant thing into anything serious, but some of the papers have actually 
r. things that would be interpreted as protesting against anything like that. 
t is these Anglo-Indian papers — papers Iike the Ines of Indta—who of their 
wn accord make such insinuations under the pretext of warning and un 
ro un ry evils. But for this artiele in the limes we are of opinion 
‘vit would have entered nobody’s head to eonnect the folly of Mr. Abas Ali 
with the present state ef feelings between the Hindus and the Musals: 
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mans. These Anglo-Indian papers seem to be inclined to keep the inimical fire 
between these two communities quite ablaze, and never let an opportunj 

ge by without taking advantage of it to further their work in that direction 
When we read the Times article we felt convinced that it was written not with 
the apparent motive of protes ing against the action of any section of the Native 
press, but with the two following hidden motives. The first motive was to 
make insinuations against the Hindu papers, mischievously charging them with 
having magnified the thoughtless folly of one man into an outcome of the racial 
feelings of the Muhammadans against the Hindus; and the second motive is of 
course quite obvious. Whoever reads the article will not fail to see that in 
spite of the statement made at the beginning of the article in question ag 
to the writer’s unwillingness to enter into the details of the case, the whcle article 
is devoted to nothing else but setting up a defence for Mr. Baig and his 
actions. Instead of trying to enumerate the inaccuracies of the versions in the 
Times, let us take them for granted; let us also take it for granted that 
Mr. Baig’s version of the affair is the only true one. But even then the follow- 
ing questions would puzzle the writer in the Times as well as Mr. Baig. Our 
first question is, if Mr. Baig was sure that he had gone into the temple by the 
free permission and under the guidance of the Gurav whom ho had first taken 
care to inform that he was a non-Hindu, why did he write a letter of regret to 
Mr. Bhägwat immediately after reaching home? Mr. Bhägwat was not at all 
the responsible authority of the temple, the Gurav was. One of the papers 
ament this sad affair published in the Mahrdtta is a small note from Mr. R. N. 
Mudholkar of Amräoti to Mr. Joglekar, stating that Rs. 50 were sent to him by 
Mr. A. Baig for the purification of the temple. Mr. Abas Ali knew very well 
that he had not gone an inch beyond where the Gurav allowed him to go; why 
should he have taken all this trouble to propitiate Mr. Bhagwat and the Gurav? 
Does it not look rather suspicious? The Times has tried to defend its friend 
rather too late. If the papers published in the Mahrdtta contained inac- 
curate information, why did not Mr. Baig condescend to defend himself 
immediately after the publication of those papers? If he had never given the 
sum of Rs. 50 towards the expense of the purification of the temple, why did 
he not contradict the statement when Mr. Mudholkar’s note appeared in the 
Mahrdtta? From the Jimes it now appears that Government have declined 
to interfere in the affair, and this decision of the Government naturally has 
encouraged Mr. Baig to deny ever having sent the sum of Rs. 50 and to with- 
draw the offer of any sum at all. But there remains the question, Why was 
any sum offered at all? And until that is answered satisfactorily, the suspicion 
that Mr. Baig had committed some conscious indiscretion will also remain. 


25. The Jdm-e-Jamshed (135), in its issue of the 14th June, regrets that 
the controversy about Mr. M. A. Baig’s visit, which is much exaggerated, has 
not yet ended, and observes :—This highly educated Muhammadan officer is of 
a sociable disposition and gentlemanly habits, and it cannot be believed that he 
would knowingly wound the religious feelings of the Hindus. It appears that he 
went to the temple merely to have a look at the pleasant scenery at the mouth of 
the river, being under the impression that non-Hindus were allowed to do so, à 
his good intention is clearly seen from the fact that on his being asked by the 
Gurav to take off his boots he did so. If other non-Hindus were allowed to 
visit the temple, we do not see why Mr. Baig’s visit should be objected to. It 
should be the principal aim of the educated Hindus and Muhammadans to 
ferget the differences between the two communities and increase mutual fellow- 
feelings; and it is to be regretted that a few members should by: exaggerating 
such a trivial incident give cause for displeasure to the educated Natives. It is 


* 


gratifying that sensible Hindus are satisfied with Mr. Baig’s version and disap- 
prove of the conduct of their brethren who exaggerate the matter. There 1s nn 
necessity at all for Government to issue a resolution on the subject and the matter 
may be dropped. | 3 


26. The Indian Spectator{(2), in its issue of the 10th June, writes 15g 
papers were engaged some time ago in discussiN§ pied 
dismissal from service of chaprdsie who had ace the 


Alleged prevalence of the 


ractice of levying blackmail bad 
by patidwélée and clerks in small presents. The chaprdsis, corres 
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Certain Native gentlemen came to pay a visit to the Säheb, on which obcaston’ 
they offered u trifling sum of money to the chaprdsi, which he of course pocketed.’ 
The summary: dismissal for a first offence of this kind Iooks as too severe a 
penalty. So far the persons punished may be objects of sympathy. But it is’ 
not to be denied that peons and pattdwdlde require in this country a sharp eye 
to be kept on them. The moral distance between a Government officer and a 
respecta ble Native even is. so great that the latter cannot reach the former 
without the humble — of the chaprdsi or pattdwdla. And he must be 
propitiated by 588 offerings now and then, like gods and goddesses whose 
favours we have to seek. The patidwdlu of a Saheb is in this way a power in 
himself. He can make or mar the fortune of a candidate for a vacancy, an 
applicant for justice or redress, If he cannot, he behaves as if he could: A 
casual visitor to the Saheb may not have to gain or lose much, it may be 
supposed ; yet even here he is master of the situation to a certain extent, since 
he knows how to modulate his voice, to make it rough or kindly according as 
his services are appreciated. The greater the Saheb the higher the dignity and 
status of the pattdiodla. He shines with reflected grandeur. The feudatory 
Princes are conscious that without the ready offer of humble services by his 
pattawdla they look small in the Political Agent’s’cimp. The benign Govern- 
ment may add to the number of salutes that is due to them. The Political 
Agen 8 eee however, is indifferent to this accession of dignity. He has 
— er ve omits princely worth anddignity. The petty Rä ja is aware of the 
* e wants him to be particularly civil and cognizant of his privileges, 
ows — he has only to be more liberal. The chaprdsi or pattdwdla max 
1 yer r. may have a large family to maintain; yet the truth must be told 
f 45 * can be best characterized as the levying of blackmail. In the 
mo 1 the petty annoyance caused in this manner is much greater than in the 
2 r in the presidency town, however, and in private as well as public 
— e peon does no little mischief. He has the time-honoured right, he 
sane : 8 small sums as chert-mert or bakshish from nearly every 
22 0 * * for any length of time with the office he is attached to- 
0 = — * — 2 the way of business supply it with paper, ink, &c., 
rahe a 3 ‘ antial * to him. Nor is it to be supposed 
er A, 8 is an offender of this kind. The clerks belonging to 
othe 2 arly. We should be loath, indeed, to point the finger at the 
the 2 — lorget higher officers. It is to be remembered, rather, that 
* 0 3 the example of his betters. In truth, it must be in these 
Neither e. epartment or office which is wholly free from corruption. 
whet Saath spay nor the custom-house is free from it, where it is notorious 
‘tipped’. Th e delays occur to pester you, unless somebody in authority is 
— e income-tax assessors have their dues, or they know how to 
a — income at very short notice. The municipal subordinates play a 
. 4 * N a light heart. Some of them have at one time not been able 
A. eg? house standing on rotten supports, and at another have been 
ete ta enouncing a particular house-owner for his violating in an 
1 sg ie a municipal rule. There are streets in the Fort where any 
of ‘a AAN 1 cows, if not more, can be seen within a distance 
befouling the J wt obstructing the narrow passage for vehicular traffic and 
doings at the er ic way. But why be hard on the municipality, when the 
hes net a = of justice, the Courts of justice, are not above reproach? Are 
their origin 4 ys created by the lower officers of these Courts, which have 
— Tet a er for money? Is the High Court itself free from the 
be observed t ae the days of the present fire-brigade in Bombay it used to 
the place wh a supply of water happened to fail exactly at the time and 
withal fatal 7 a where a fire had broken out. It was a curious, and 
— e ende. Yet such coincidences were unhappily not singular. 
culate, A it is obvious. The Polioe Department was and is imma- 
win Bombay « ckeray says that there exists no such thing as a literary snob, 
India, th pn Boe: in the mofussil, or for the matter of that in the whole of British 
ments within no such thing known as a corrupt policeman. Of all depart- 
rithin ou knowledge, thé postal appears to us to be the bet managed. 
tell you that hip ptt Sade Mag differently administered. Old residents will 
bafe en, n those days a postal peon claimed a pice or two for delivering 
each of your lette a : ring 
— tiers. The improvement in this department serves to show 
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that certain methods are to be followed, strictly and persistently, to keep down 


the corruption of subordinate officials. Along with administrative capacity 

matience and tact. are necessary to initiate and carry out such à reform. The 
Bead of the office, even with more than average abilities, shuns the additional 
worry and watchfulness which are indispensable for the purpose. Sometimes jt 
is like disturbing a hornet’s nest. The officer, full of good intentions, is eager 
to stamp out malpractices of this sort; but those above him do not support 
him. He has incurred the displeasure of his subordinates, nor do his superiors 
approve of his conduct. He is introducing friction and delay where every. 
thing went smart in former days. Not seldom, again, to replace old servants 
by new hands means six of one and half a dozen of the other. The change ig 
not necessarily a change for the better. Not a small measure of moral courage 
and persistence are needed to cope with the evil. And let it be remembered 
that the corrupt chaprdsi is not the whole of the existing evil. He is only a part 
of a system by which we are surrounded and which is a condition of our present 
life. It touches our pockets, and so we are all interested in the reduction and 
removal of the evil. It is not he who pays that is alone the loser. But for the 
corruption that is around us, the income-tax would be lighter, the railway 
companies afford to charge lower fares, the custom-house duties press lighter on 
us, the bids for abkäri and other contracts be smaller than what they are. 


27. The Pratod (69), in its issue of the 11th June, refers to a notice given 
in the Vita Vriti(96) by Mr. Dattdtraya Joti, Iném. 
A ‘notice given to Mr. där of Renävi, a village in the Khänäpur Taluka of the 
SK. Bangali, Mémiadér © Satara District, to Rao Séheb Shrikrishna Khanderio 
by Mr. Dattétraya Joti, Iném- Bangali, Mamlatdar of Khandpur, in which the former 
dar of Renä vi. calls upon the latter to compensate him within - three 
: months for the loss suffered by him in reputation and 
health in consequence of the latter using abusive language and rushing at him 
with a whip in his hand on a public road. The paper observes that it does not 
know whether the statements made in the notice are true; but if they be true, 


the Mämlatdär should duly consider the matter. 


28. The Prubhdt (199), in its issue of the 11th April, says:—It is asto- 

Alleged partiality shown — to * how appointments and promotions are 
to Muhammadans in making regulated in the Revenue Department in the district 
appointments of, and giving Of Hyderabad. It is not known on what principle 
promoters to, clerks in the appointments are given and promotions made, The 
lieder „A s 85 oe rules are that promotions should be regulated accord- 

Jderabad ONE IM ing to length of service or according to merit; but in 
the district of Hyderabad promotions are made neither according to length of 
service nor according to merit, nor to qualifications, but they are granted 
according to the religious belief of the parties, or, to speak properly, according to 
their connections. There may be cases in which Hindus, Musalmans or persons 
of other creeds have equal claims as regards length of service and qualifications, 
and if in such a case promotion is given to a Musalman through oversight, it 
will not create so much discontent or murmuring. But when old, experienced 
and qualified servants see that they are superseded by new and inexperienced 
juniors, their murmurings are not to be wondered at. We are sure that Mr. James, 
a lover of justice, will not permit such partiality to continue and see discontent 
spreading in the revenue service of the district. Many old servants, men of 
experience and approved qualifications and of 15 or 20 yesrs’ standing and 
drawing Ks. 20 or 25 per mensem can be found. All these have been 
oyer and Azam Mian Abubakir, a new man of 3 years’ standing, quite new to the 
work and quite inexperienced, has been chosen and given Rs. 50. Those who 
have passed the University School Final Examination are not given even poe of 
Rs. 15, while Mr. Usman, who has passed only the Public Service test, has been 
put into his brother’s (Abubakir’s) place on Rs. 30! We hear there is much 
excitement and commotion about the above promotions. People say plainly 
that tke only reason why these two brothers have superseded men senior 
to them is that they are Musalmans and are the sons of the Daftardär. Those 
who have served for years upon years and have worked in täluka offices de 
. and night are left in the lurch and a man quite new to office. work and n 
no experience has been given an appointment of Rs. 30. What must be. the i 
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feelings of those whose claims have been.overlooked? They: may, with reason, 
say that there is no justice, it is all disorder. What is still more astonishing 
is that he has to work in his own father’s office, where he may do as much or 
as little work as he pleases. Who is there to rebuke him if he is idle? Will 
he get his share of work done by other Munshis? As for the other man ap- 

inted as Head Munshi, whether he does his work or not, will the Muktiarkar 
ap sufficient courage to report against him? If he does, he will be crushed. 
If he were to work under an Assistant Collector where he has to depend upon 
his own resources, he would very soon find out the exact value of the work of a 
Head Munshi. The täluka officials are men subordinate to the Daftard4r and 
are placed on the two horns of a dilemma. Many other instances can be 
quoted which will plainiy indicate that the principle on which promotions and 
appointments were ere this regulated has been discarded in the district. of 
Hyderabad for the present. If the Commissioner in Sind will enquire into the 
matter he will find that not only these sons of the Daftardaér, but many other 
Musalmans have also superseded the Hindus. If the officers in whose hands 
the gift of the places lies bestow them upon people without considering 
whether they be fit or not, then what avails the making of rules and orders? 
The rules point one way and those who are bound to follow the rules go the 
other way. This is a stigma on official justice. We have every hope that the 
Commissioner in Sind will look into the matter. 


29. The Kaiser-e-Hind (105), in its issue of the 10th June, observes :—We 
| take the earliest opportunity to state that we would 
A complaint against the not have published the communication that appear 
Customs anthorities, Gombey, in our issue of the 20th May regarding the alleged 
9 found to grievances of silk merchants at the Customs House, 
be groundless, Bombay, without making proper enquiries if our 
| attention had been drawn to certain: objectionable 
matters mentioned therein. From enquiries made later on we are in a 
position to say that there is no foundation for the assertions made by the corres- 
pondent that those merchants who have influence with the Customs. authorities 
get delivery of their goods without any trouble and sometimes by paying less 
duty as rumoured. The delay caused at the Customs House in delivering 
goods is due to the strict enforcement of the rules and regulations for the 
recovery of customs duties, and there is not the slightest reason to believe that the 
merchants are purposely put to any inconvenience by the Customs authorities 
with selfish motives. The communication seems to have been maliciously 
written. It does not reflect credit on the writer and we gladly acknowledge this 
in order to do justice to the Customs authorities. 


PART II. Education. 


30. The Native Opinion (16) of the 10th June, in its English columns, 
| writes: It must be within the recollection of our 
0 Resolution of the Bombay readers that one of the interpellations of the Honour- 
the senen with regard to able Mr. Chimanl4l H. Setalwad in the Bombay 
ggested increase in the : ; ; ‘ 
silary of primary school Legislative Council was in respect of the salary of 
teachers, primary school teachers. In answer to it the local 
| Government, now in a long resolution, give the 
details of this department of education, but for the present decline to do 
anything in regard to an increase in their salaries. is attitude of Gov- 
ernment in this matter is to be deeply regretted; none can better understand 
than Lord Harris himself that education is the very substratum of a nation’s 
Progress, and that, when so much is being done in other countries, as much, 
not more, requires to be done in India also; and yet we have Lord Harris’ 
scouraging reply in this matter. We know there is enn _tightness, 
but it cannot be ‘so great as not to spare even a few thousand rupees to 
improve. the condition of a starving tutorial staff, who are not sp well paid as 
2 0 0 haprdsi. Really a noble profession must not be levelled down to the level 
hen menial service. It is the teacher who mende a nation’s character, and 
merefore both educationally and pecuniarily his position ought to be . tolerably 
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ee We do believe Government do not hold a different opinion, and yet 
the surprise of our people, the school master stands out holding the keys of 
people's education, but only in receipt of the magnificent salary of much less 
than five rupees a month! With such low pay, how is the vehicle of prima 
education to make a steady progress? We do sympathise with the Government 
in their exigencies, but certainly we cannot afford to believe that the publie 
purse is so low as not to be able to spend a few thousands more on the above 
improvement. [The Kaiser-e-Hind (105), the Gujardt Darpan (102) and 


the Indu Prakdsh (14) of the week express similar sentiments. ] 


31. The Kdthidwir News (106) of the 13th June, in its English columns, 
writes :—It cannot be gainsaid that the Réjkot 
hdr pen r * Ra jkumär College has proved very beneficial to the 
Meixamär College, Rajkot. Chiefs of the province, their sons and Bhäyats in 
various ways, and has contributed greatly to the moral 
and intellectual advancement of the province, But useful as has proved the 
institution, it is exceedingly to be regretted that no regular and permanent 
endeavours are made by those on whom devolves the duty of so doing to extend 
the sphere of its usefulness; and this was it that led us to remark in February 
last that the education of some of the Princes went for nothing, when no atten- 
tion was paid to keeping them properly occupied after they had left the college. 
This, we are glad to observe, received confirmation from Mr. Wadington at the 
last prize-giving. That gentleman observed: There have been cases in which 
years of training have seemed to count for nothing when exposed to the after 
influences which beset the young and idle. On these I do not wish to dwell. 
But they cannot be ignored.” If there is a sincere desire to see real improve- 
ment in the future Chiefs of Käthiäwär, then the right thing to do would 
be to admit them to a share in the administration of the State immediately | 
after they have left the college, and not to let them rot and rust for 
want of occupation at a period of life when they should be most occu. 
pied in some honourable work. For those who may at once or never be 
called upon to busy themselves with State administration, the proper thing 
would be to give them thorough. English education as best suits their tastes, 
so that they may not have to live obscurely, or even from hand to mouth, 
after the death of their parents or guardians. The heir-apparents and heir- 
presumptives will also be greatly benefited by being sent to England to study 
there for some time. Care must always be taken to place all the students under 
the care of gentlemen well qualified in every way to undertake the responsibi- 
lity. They should never be placed in charge of persons who scarcely realise their 
responsibility, as is said to have once or twice occurred. The boys learn up to 
the Matriculation standard, which is comparatively very little, and what 
little they learn is soon forgotten under after-home influence. Thus the aim and 
object with which the college is established unfortunately remains unaccom- 
plished to a great extent, simply because no attention is paid by the Chiefs and 
the authorities to extend the sphere of its usefulness, though it seems to us that 
the officers in charge of the institution are always anxious to see the institution 
proving still more useful; and it is only at their earnest solicitations that some. 
of the Kumars have been enabled to receive education in England. 


32. <A correspondent, writing from Jejuri to the Shri Shivaji (81) of the 
8th June, says:—The members of the School Com- 

A complaint against the mittee of the Jejuri Municipality have become liber 
2 * ommittee of the with other people's money. They have not only retain- 
juri funicipality in the pe : : : ‘ istant 
Poona District. ed in service but have given promotion to an assistant 
sSchool-master who was reported in the Indu Prakdsh, 
the Poona Vaibhav, the Jagaddhitechchhu and some other papers to have: 
committed a theft and afterwards made good the loss of the person robbed: 
At a general meeting of the corporation held on the 30th September 1890 the 
late vice-president called before him and asked the assistant master to get his 
character cleared. The Second Assistant Collector had, however, insisted on h 
dismissal from service; and yet the members of the: School Committee have. 
resolved to give him promotion although he had not applied. for it and the 


result of his class at the last annual examination was very unsatisfactory. 


— 
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33. In alluding to the information published by the Péoneer in its 
i | of the 7th June that the Government of the N.-W. 
Asoggestiontolink together Provinces have submitted a scheme to the Secretary: 
narrow-gauge 1 4 of State for India for linking all the narrow-gauge 
ere a4 Tee between railway lines in the province, the Jdém-e-Jamshed 
Nan aad Wadhwin by (135), in its issue of the 12th June, observes :—This. 
a narrow-gauge line. is an opportune time for the Native Chiefs of Kéthié< 
wär to bring to the notice of the Secretary of State 
the loss inflicted on them owing to the railway line between Viramgém and 
Wadhwän being on the broad gauge when other lines in the province are on the 
narrow gauge. This difference in the gauges has put the merchants to great — 
inconvenience. Goods booked in Central India and Räjputäna for Bombay 
are unloaded at Viramg4m and again at Wadhwan, from whence they are des- 
patched to Bhavnagar or Veräval to be shipped to Bombay. In order to 
avoid this inconvenience the consignors prefer to incur more expenditure and 
send their goods direct to Bombay by the longer route of the B. B. & C. I. 
Railway. If the small piece of the broad gauge line between Viramgim and 
Wadhwän is replaced by a narrow-gauge line, the consignors will be saved this 
inconvenience. The authorities would do well to take up the question of linking 
together the Käthiäwär narrow-gauge lines when they consider the scheme 
submitted by the N.-W. Provinces Government. , | i 


34. The Kdthidwdr Times (3), in its issue of the 9th June, writes :—A: 
passenger by yesterday’s mixed train from Wadhwän 

Alleged ill-treatment of 6 to Rajkot gives us an account of a somewhat curious 
passenger 1.4 the station incident at the Kharana station. According to him, 
subordinates on the B. G. J, When the train arrived at the station a Memon 
P. Railway. passenger called out for the waterman, who arriving. 
demanded payment in advance. The Memon gave 

him a pice and put a lola on the platform to be filled. The waterman; 
however,only poured a small quantity of water into it, which the Memon 
considered insufficient and demanded either more water or the refund of his 
money. The station master now appeared on the scene and kicked the Memon’s 
lola away. On this the Memon remonstrated, but was roughly handled by 
the station master and his subordinates, until the whistle having sounded-he 
Jumped into his carriage. Now comes the curious part of the story. As the 
train moved off, the Memon and his fellow-passengers (also Memons) shouted 
out that they would report the station master, who thereupon signalled to the 
driver to pull up the train. This being done the station master and some 
porters enterel the carriage in which the -Memons were and beat them until 
some other passengers interfered. On arrival at Rajkot some other passengers 
gentlemen who had witnessed the assault, told the Memons that if they wished | 
to lodge a complaint they would back it up, but these men being anxious to get 
on to Jamnagar have not moved in the matter. We may mention that we have 
no reason to doubt the general correctness of the above, but it is possible that the 
station master may have another story to tell, in which case we shall be glad 


to give his version to the public, — 


. = a? 


PART IV.—WNative States. 


35, The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 10th June, writes :—The 
hs Prabhas P4tan riot cases have been decided, and the 
one decision of the Special judgment is said to have given satisfaction to both 
riot vais een ‘tan the communities of the place. In fact, the tribunal 
tatisfactory, to which the Junägadh Darbär wisely entrusted th 


constituted of a. Hindu and a Mubammadan officer of 28 
‘Xperience in British service, pi 


Judicial acumen aud The Co rt went 
mmnutely into the cit and in awarding the sentences 


tempered justice with mercy, mple of how such céisés 
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be ¢ of, which even the Bombay judiciary may well derive benefit from. 
On the general question of the causes of the riots and of their character. the 
Oourt ename to the conclusion that the Darbär had made proper arrangements fo, 


preventing a breach of the peace, without showing partiality to any of the sect, 


and without unduly trenching upon immemorial custom or vested rights. Hold 


this view, the Court was of opinion that the Muhammadan Tdzia processionists 
had no excuse for disobeying the lawful orders whi h directed them to pass by the 
Nanha gate and then to take the Sudak roa l, alongside the city wall, thus avoidi; 
altogether the Dehotearg road which led to the Biwe’s Mandir and other Hindu 
shrines and sacred places. But the Muhammadans took the forbidden route jp 
spite of the protests and opposition of the police, and having overpowered them 
desecrated the sacred places of the Hindus on the way and did great damage to 
and property. ‘The mob was thus held to be guilty of being “an yp. 
wful assembly whose “common object.” was to insult the Hindus, and who 
are also to be held responsible for the natural consequences of their acts, such 
as harm to property, hurt, &., to the persons of the other community neces- 
marily coming in their way. Graver offences such as murder were also com- 
mitted, but these the Court rightly held could not have been “the common 
object, nor such as could have been foreseen by the exercise of ordi 
prudence. And so, whilst for the minor offences evidence showing that 
the accused was a member of the assembly was deemed sufficient, special. testi. 
‘mony, unmistakably directed against each individual accused, was demanded 
in order to bring home the graver charges. Such testimony was naturally not 
forthcoming, as the witnesses belonged either to one party or the other, and 
90 were more or less unreliable. In riot cases the difficulty of identification is 
always great, but: because it is so it is not justifiable to be satisfied with 
insuffi cient evidence. The view of the law the Court took seems to us to be 
gound, and there ought to be no regret at the fact that it resulted in the acquittal 
at all those who were charged with graver offences and in the conviction of 
only 18 out of 73 on minor counts. The benefit of doubt must be given to 
the accused even in riot cases, and in awarding punishment the excited state of 
the mind of the offenders should also be remembered, as the Court did when it 
sentenced the convicted persons to imprisonment for periods less than five 
years. There is every reason, therefore, to congratulate Mr. Mehta, his 
colleagues and the Junagadh Darbär on the satisfactory termination of ths 
unpleasant affair. May it soon be wiped out of memory! [The Mahratta (4), 
the Kaiser-e-Hind (105), the Kesari (48), the Hindi Punch (131) and the 
Hindusthdn (132) of the week ex press similar sentiments.) | 


. 86. The Gujarati (108) of the 10th June, in its English columns, writes :— 
The full text of the judgment delivered by the Special Court at Junagadh 
in the Prabhds Pätan riot cases is now before the public. That judgment, 
which we know all of the Judges accepted and was not the result of the 
casting vote of the President of the Court, bears distinct traces of his master. 
band and is marked by a spirit of judicial fairness and impartiality which 
ought to commend it to the approval of all fair-minded persons. The work of 
condensing, analysing and appraising an overwhelming mass of evidence has 
been admirably performed, and the judgment is a masterly statement of the 
leading features of the case and a luminous exposition of the principles of law 
and of appreciating evidence which were applicable to the particular circum: 
stances of the cases under trial. It is especially noteworthy in two respects. 
The Judges have, in sentencing prisoners, tempered justice with mercy, and 
having regard to the fact that rioters are no habitual criminals but excited men, 
we cannot find fault with the Court for the merciful view it has taken of the 
dilinquency of the offenders who had already suffered nine months’ imprisoB- 
ment. It also clearly shows that the rioters at Prabhäs PAtan disturbed sint 
proce without the slightest justification, and hence it naturally follows that in 

ombay too no riots should ever have taken place. The Bombay Gazette has paid 
# well-deserved tribute of praise to the Judges of the Special Court for the 5, 


ability and thorough impartiality displayed in the judgment and we unreser el 
endorse the verdict of our erh If the offenders charged with the 


might a» well blame for similar reasons the Honourable Mr. Justice Bayley 9 


commission of grave offences have escaped, the Court is not fo blame. 
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Mr. Unwin who tried riot cases at Bombay and Nasik respectively. Judges have 
to administer law and not convict people on bare syspicion. The sentences 

upon the 18 persons range from one year to five. The President as wall 
as his colleagues deserve to be congratulated oa the firmness, impartiality and 


mercy which: pervade their judgment, and none of those who have been oonviet 
ed can decently. say that he has been harshly or unjustly punished. 


37. The same newspaper, in its vernacular columns, under the heading of 

dei tS „My Notes,“ observes :—The sentences d on 

The same decision consi: Valan Mia and A’jam Mia, who were. the instigators 
ee ee and ringleaders of the disastrous riots at Patan, 
are inadequate. The Judges assure us that the Hindus gave no cause to the 
Muhammadans to make a riot and say that had A’jam Mia and Valan Mia 
exerted their influence the riot would not have occurred. When these ring- 
leaders are lightly punished the Hindus of Prabhds Patan cannot but feel much 
disappointed. A majority of the Natives, however, think that the Judges have 
tempered justice with mercy. The decisions in the riot cases at Azamgadh, 
Bombay and Yeola have been far from satisfactory because the rioters ha ve 
escaped scot-free and because it is said that some innocent persons have been 
punished. The decisions in the Pitan riot cases do not in any * differ from the 
decisions given in the riot cases triel by British tribunals. It is difficult to. 
ascertain who murdered the seven persons at the commencement of the riot, but 
where are the murderers of the medical man and three others, who were quite 
innocent and were murdered subsequently ? It is to be regretted that many of the 
accused have been acquitted for want of sufficient evidence and that the origin 
of the riot, which, in the opinion of the Judges, was premeditated, has remained 
in the dark. om pes + | . 


38. The Gujardt Darpan (102) of the 14th June, in its English columns, 
writes :—The usual enterprise of our Bombay dailies has furnished us with the 
full text of the long judgment of the mixed tribunal in the memorable trials of. 
the rioters of Prabhas Pitan. The Times of India has a very sensible leader in 
its issue of the 7th on the subject. It very rightly complainsof the disappoint- 
ing character of the results of the long trials. Surely it is erring on the other side 
of leniency that no conviction could be upheld for more than a dozen murders 
wilfully committed, deliberately and cold-bloodedly, by Muhammadans, who 
were predisposed to rioting and whom the Court has held to have been an 
unlawful assembly. The murders were perpetrated in different connections. 
and in open day-light, and those especially of the Hospital Assistant and his 
companions were the most unprovoked and decidedly intentional and wilful. 
The Court has held times out of number that the Muhammadan witnesses that 
have appeared in the case have clearly deposed with a view to screen the actions 
and doings of their co-religionists. Their evidence then surely 1 up. 

use the Muhammadan witnesses were thus false and prepared, it does not 
stand to reason that Som4pura Brahmins should not be believed because they 
Were interested in the whole transaction. Somäpuras might have been interested 
in the results of the cases, but they were by no means connected with the Biwas 
and Brahmachäris, the Hospital Assistant and others that were murdered as 
— wol above. Their evidence should not have heen n 2 it 

in regard to the higher offences charged against some of the leading 

Muhammadans, Of coding every benefit of doubt should be allowed to the 
Accused. But the rule. of doubt is for quiet civil times and not for wild riotous 
times, when martial law has to be proclaimed at times. And in order to create an 
upression and to establish the majesty of law, even-cireumstantial evidence, and 
that of a strong character, has not to be discarded. . We believe the Judges of the. 
Prabhds Kiots Court would not have been far wrong if they had found some of 
rioters guilty of murder and graver offences also. They need not have awarded 

them the extremest punishment of law; they could very well have recommended 
em for mercy on political grounds. The case, or rather its termination, 


* 


rus to have been something of a political, or rather diplomatio, compromise. : 
It would not be far . it N out so in such delicate positions and 
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in critical circumstances. But justice should have been summary, there 
should be no show of weakness. Strength of decision carrics greater weight 
and effect when it is mellowed by leniency. And so capital punishment for 
murders would very well have been compounded into that of life imprisonment 
or éxile to the Andaman Isles for a shorter or longer period. But with tha 
present termination of the catastrophe we doubt.very much whether it would be 
the last of its kind. Such a leniency to Muhammadan or Hindu criminals 
from a foreign Government would be another thing; but it has a sin 
significance when the leniency comes from the Court of a Muhammadan State to 
a set of troublesome people of its own class who have offended against an 
important section of another community that form the bulk of its population, 
The so-called satisfaction loudly applauded and proclaimed in papers and 
telegrams, we fear, is more apparent and superficial than real and deep- felt. 
No one would be more glad than ourselves if we are proved wrong or mistaken 
in our view; but from the manner we have been watching the whole case from 
the first and noticing the details, the whole history and antecedents thereof 
for some years past, we have been truly apprehensive of the real moral effect 
of the turn the trials have taken. Let us wait till the next Muharram is over 
But, at any rate, with our energetic and able City Police Inspector, Khän 
Bahadur Nänäbhäi Cowasji, who is neither a Hindu nor a Muhammadan, the 
chances of any untoward repetition of any lawlessness are the fewest, and we 
wish him, the State and the people a quiet time of it for the future. 


89. A correspondent of the Hitechchhu (133) of Ahmedabad, in its issue 
: of the 15th June, observes :—Mr. FitzGerald, the new 

| Political Agent, Mahi Käntha, seems to be over-busy, 
*r tte owing o because the petitioners do not get an audience from 
pecan in Chistian justice. him for days together and are put to much in- 
| : : convenience and unnecessary expense. If a petitioner, 
owing to such dilatory habits of the Political Agent, is not able to present his 
memorial to that officer in time, his grievance is time-barred. Those peti- 
tioners who come from outstations incur additional expenditure for their 
long stay at Sddra to obtain justice. It is to be hoped that Mr. FitzGerald 
will remove the grievances of the people, who have one reason or another 
to complain against the judicial machinery of the Agency. Since the depar- 
ture of Colonel Hunter at the beginning of January last the charge of the 
Agency was in the hands of Lieutenant Carnegy, the Assistant Political Agent, 
who had multifarious duties to perform, and it was strange that Government 
could not spare a Political Agent till now! In justice to Lieutenant Carnegy, 
who has recently been transferred to Käthiäwär as Fourth Assistant Political 
Agent, it must be said that he gave satisfaction to the people, and both 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Carnegy made themselves very popular during their 
stay in Mahi Käntha. It is to be hoped that Lieutenant Carnegy’s successor 
will be appointed soon, because Mr. Dulerdi, the Native Assistant to the 
Political Agent, who is in charge, has got so much work of his own that he has 
scarcely time to dispose of any work of the Assistant Political Agent except 
that of signing some routine papers. Within the last two years there have 
been successively four Political Agents and two Assistant Political Agents. 
Such frequent changes are to be deprecated as they cause unnecessary delay in the 
administration of justice and loss of time and money to the people. 


40. The Kachha Samdchdr (136), in its issue of the 11th June, observes: 

„ The poor labourers of Vägad in the Cutch State have 

Ont mel cP Auf in recently gone and settled at Anjér, which is also in the 

‘ustoms jar in , , ; 1 ood in 
the Cutch State. same State, owing to the high price of articles of f 

Vagad. It is, however, to be regretted that the Customs 

officer there exacts forced labour from them. This conduct of the officer towards 

these immigrants, when a sufficient number of labourers who are natives of An 

is available, has given rise to various surmises. We request the higher authors 

ties to take due notice of the conduct of the Customs oifcilll4. 


| Grievances of the people 
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their Word er Scr threatened to Kill their mbther het shat Jal: 


Jalamsang im} them not to do sb, but Sayor at one blow cutoff Kamlibar f at — 
and then attacked Jälamsang, wounding him in two places. According to the 


medical evidence the wounds were not of such a nature as to have caused death 
under ordinary circumstances, but J élamsang was 80 oppressed by the thought 
of having been the occasion of this Tréga’”’ that he refused food and opium and 
died eleven days after the occurrence, There is no doubt from the evidence 
that Jélamsang wilfully brought on his own death: indeed, he said that he had 
no desire to live. In the ordinary way of regarding such a crime there is no 
doubt that Sayor.would have been found guilty of murder and sentenced to 
death; but as the President of the Court is an officer intimately acquainted. 
with the traditions and habits of the people of this province and was, moreover, 
assisted by Native assessors, Sayor was found guilty of the offence of culpable. 
homicide — amountiag to murder and sentenced to transportation for life. PN 
one can quarrel with this finding after reading the reasons given for it by the 
President. 75 . 


42. The Jum- e. Jamshed (135), in its issue of the 12th June, writes wun 
Hind Mb , 4s said that the Hindus of Coimbatore have been given 
Coimbatore, Volunteers 2 the privilege of enlisting themselves in volunteer 
corps, but with the exception of two volunteers, 
Messrs. S. P. Naidu, the editor of the Coimbatore Crescent, and Balkrishna A yar, 
a pleader, who attend drill and parade regularly, the Hindus have either become 

in ifferent to the matter or left the corps. 


43, The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 10th June, writes t is very 
gratifying to find that our disti hed townsman, ' 
. history of the Maréthas the Honourable Mr. Justice Ränade, has undertaken 
y n . to write a small volume on Marätha history in the 
f duties Epochs of the History of India Series started by: 
Professor Adams of Madras and to be published by 

Messrs. Longman & Co. of London. We are glad that the work has been 
undertaken by eo distinguished a scholar as Mr, Justice RAnade. . | 


44, A correspondent of the Indu Prakash (14), in its issue of the 11th 
8 June, says: — The sixteenth lecture of the summer 
— of 1 lecture 2 series was delivered at Poona on the 8rd June. 
Mr B, G. 3 Nate by Professor Tilak before a very large audience, Prof. 
Nnsivale bein ge The lecturer first described 
in short the ry of the Native States and then 
rly defined the conditions on which weg. reserved and their relations 
the British Government, He dwelt’ on the esirability of — * 
» which covered altogether one-third ‘area of the country . 
abl one-fourth of its population, and observed that after the mutiny. of 1 17 
ind ritish Government ‘resolved to preserve the Native States, but the conduct 
ever-changing policy of Government towards Native Chiefs and Princes 
eye a8 to reduce these States to a condition similar to annexation alth of the 
they are not actually annexed. ‘The lecturer strongly criticised many of 
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45. The Muslim Herald (188), in its issue ot the 6th June, blishes . 
14 rial ieee inten ‘memorial submitted to the Government Se . 
been rs ered 319 Anjuman-e-Vize-Islam Bambai, ora 


95 by acquiring all Wind mah hts 6 
ked when are a of | to wih, a cent 


ny assole 
meut of India by Anjuméne- tion of the Muhammadans of Bombay, in which the 
Vides — Bambai, contain- memorialists observe that it is nos right that newspapers 


og suggestions to prevent should unnecessarily report that riots are likely to occur 
Bind . Haben adhs rote in as euch reports are likely to excite some N 
inspire fear into other minds, and that such reports have 
led the association to address this memorial to Government. The memorial 
contains the following suggestions, which, the memorialists say, if acted upon 
will put an end to riots in India. (I) That Government should give the 
Muhsinimadana in general, and those in Bombay in particular, to e 
that they may slaughter cows according to established usage, and neither Gov- 
ernment nor the police will interfere with or prevent the practice which has 
existed for the last 1, 300 years, (2) That such an assurance m Government 
will remove from the minds of ignorant Muhammadans the i —— that the 
Hindus being larger in number and wealthier than the Muhammadans, Gov- 
ernment will take their side and interfere with the Muhammadan religion, 
(3) That those Muhammadans who will be proved to have slaughtered cows in 
3 offensive to the feelings of the Hindus should be severely punished, that 
e Hindus should be warned not to take advantage of their numerical strength 
je interfere with cow-slaughter by Muhammadans, and that both the Hindu 
and Muhammadan subjects. should receive equal treatment at their hands. 
(4) That Government should on special oceasions make special i and 
military arrangements in which there should be, some European troops, and 
should strictly. order them not to show partiality to the people 22 their 
respective — while, discharging their duty. (5) That special arrangements 
should be made for the safety of the people in those places, where Hiadus 
and Muhammadans are unequally distributed, and those that may still be. afraid 
of being oppressed by the — of the other community should be enco 
to communicate their enzo to the authorities. The association. earnestly: hopes 
that Government will comply. with its. request. If these suggestions are carried 
out throughout India, the association thinks there will never occur a 
Muhammadan riot in India. The association hopes. the editors of other news 
pepe, who have the welfare of the * at heart will er this memor: 
or which it shall feel highly obliged: | 
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madan ‘police peons of the It whe She 
Alipoie Division, Calcutta. REDS, UAL 
1 5 A. i bre 


W 


Fd, The former mode, B 


47. The Jdm-e-Jamshed (188), in its issue of the 11th-June, says tl 

i eee expressed „ ople of Bombay had no information 

Bron 0 ublished by the on bat: Baldey, 40. baba d a ee in * if 

informe Herald that riot was f last Sate > should ! that the Deccan * 
to take place at Bombay on Or. turday hav published a telegram 

Ith instant. 


sent by a Bombay co dent of it to the effect 
otk that there was a likelih of the occurrence of a riot; 
and it is gratifying, adds the Jdme, that no disturbance took place. , 
48, The Poona Vaibhav (65), in its issue of the 10th June, advises the 
: : Hindus in general, and those of Poona in particular, 
Advice to the Hindus not not to make fdbuts nor to join the Muhammadans as 
to join — oon of the Waki hithertofore in their rude and boisterous rejoicings at 
24 the next Muharram festival and thus indirectly render 
85 assistance to the police in 1 order and peace 
during the festival, and says that the Hindus may, if they wish to have similar 
rejoicings, start a procession in honour of one of their own gods on a suitable 
occasion. 


49, The same paper, in its local columns, says:—Day before yesterday 

aan affray took place between some Muhammadans and 

1 — eT Bhan, Bhangis in Bhawäni Peth and the latter struck work; 

= Bhawdsi Peth at Poona’ but the municipal authorities restored peace and the 

| Bhangis have resumed their work. The real cause 
of the affray is not known. | | 


50. The Gujardt Dar pan (102), in its issue of the 14th June, says that 

| owing to some dispute between the Hindus and the 

An affray alleged to have Bohras at Sidhpur in the Baroda State in connection 
den nee etm at Lau. with their respective burial grounds which are con- 
S pur tiguous to each other an affray took place between them 
on last Saturday, and that Rao b Kasanläl Ndn- 

chand and Khän Saheb Kazi Abdul Rehmän have gone there from Baroda to 


restore peace between the two parties. 


51. The Satyd Shodhak (78), in its issue of the 8rd June, writes:—The 

| Subodh Sindhu of Khandwa in the Central Provinces 

Alleged publication and gays that copies of Urdu and English pamphlets 
1 2 giving in detail cases of various kinds of oppres- 
the oppression practised by sion practised by His Highness the Mahäräja Holkar 
His Highness Mahärija since his installation on the gddi, have been circulated 
Holker, throughout India and sent to the Government of 
India and Parliament and to Germany, France, 

America, &c. , | 


52. A correspondent, writing from Navsari in the Baroda State to the 

. Jdém-e-Jam«hed (185) of the llth June, says that 

Baroda State. 8 in che amongst various rumours about the changes among the 

high officers of the State one is to the effect that the 

Honourable Mr. Justice Mahddev Govind Ränade is to be appointed Diwän and 
Mr. Khare, Néib Diwän to His Highness the Gäikw-ad of Baroda. — 


53. Another correspondent of the same newspaper says that a rumour is 

A letter alleged to haye Current at Baroda that Hi Highness Sir Sayaji Rado 
deen sent by His Highness Gäikwäd has addressed a letter to His Excellency the 
the Géikwad to his Divan Diwän with instructions to open it on the 16th 
3 2 to open it instant, that this has given rise to various surmises, 
* and that if this be true, what could be the object of it f 


AIMARAM v. PA'TKER, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 18th Ji une 1894, 
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REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS PUBLISHED IN BERA'R FOR THE 
WEEK ENDING 16ra JUNE 1864. 


List of Newspapers published in Berdr. 


| Number 
Ne. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition. * — 


ANGLO-MARA THI. 


I'he Pramod Sindhu ... ace . Omr&wati (Amraoti).,] Weekly 300 
Vaidarbha... re * ...| Akola .., oes ’ sks 
Varhad (Berär) Samachar ial a fed a: in”? 


33 


oS toe — 


33 


Mara Tat. 


4 | The Shetakari ... 00 see .. Umrdwati (Amrdoti)..| Monthly... 400 
5 „ Shuddha Varhädi. ase cool AMOUR | occ ...| Weekly 350 


1. The Vaidarbha (2) of the 9th June, in its English columns, writes: — As we 
have often observed, sarbardi has been a most trouble- 
some business in Berär, no precautionary measures 
having been taken to check, or at least minimize, its 
evil effects. In some of the districts of the neighbouring presidency of Bombay 
in each village and town there are lists made by the Patel and attested by the 
Mamlatdér (Tahsildar) of the Banias who sell provisions, of the milkmen who 
sell milk, of the Mälis who sell vegetables, and of owners of hackney carriages— 
in fact, of all persons whose services are likely to be required by touring officers ; 
and the Patel calls upon these several persons turn by turn to serve the 
touring officers—no person being required to serve a second time unless all the 
others of his calling have once served. This arrangement saves a deal of 
trouble to the village officers and also to the people, and one ane 
occurrences of cases like the one reported by the Patel of Akola. y should 
not some such measures be taken in Berdr and in the Akola District? With 
an intelligent and well-intentioned Tahsildér like Mr. Anvarally we trust 
Mr. Hare will be able to do something in this direction in the Akola Täluk, at 
least experimentally, and hope he will earnestly move in the matter. — 


2. The Varhéd (Berdr) Samdchdr (8) of the 11th June, in its English 
columns, writes:—The last week closed the services 
— which led to the of another most eminent servant of the Berär 
„ 3 sl 2 Educational Department. The exclusion of Mr. 
ment in Bera part G. C. Aitken from the Directorship of the province 
: in spite of his various officiating tenures of the office 
considerably told on his health. Disappointment hunted him to his retire- 
ment. Finding himself unable to do his work with cheer and spirits he with- 
W from service as a highly conscientious man. By his retirement the 
public loses a rigid disciplinarian, able to impart principles of straightforward- 
hess, Contentedness, independence and unflinching rectitude of purpose. Since 
the news of his retirement was confirmed last week our good townsmen have been 
us concerting measures how to bid good-bye to him. This will clearly prove 
tin this town at least he was fondly beloved, though all who knew him not 
and the benign and just Government were pleased to ignore him. We are very 
he to have lost in less than three months Bah4dur Jathér and Mr. Aitken, 
* noteworthy relics of Dr. Sinclair’s time. May both of them long enjoy 
eir well-earned rest, and may the new Director be as dear to his people as 


these two tir 
for the bes * ring officers, the glory of the department! Let us always hope 


Sarbaréi in Berär and sug- 
gestions in connection with it. 


A’TMA’RA™M V. PATKER, 1 

Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 4 

Offi ng 3 x 
3 Hes of the Reporter on the Native Press, | 1 
Secretariat, Bombay, 18th June 1894. 
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whi * oes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 
hich are printed in italics, | 


B. The names of Newspapers inted in the body of the Re in italics, and the number of the News- 
Paper in the above list is printed —— after the — 4 225 , 
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a OW 
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With amor ary to complete the nunciation of-a word, asin Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed 
“mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d. | | 
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7 ‘i 
Part 1.—Polttics and the Public Administration. 


1. In an article on “ the self-respect and independence of the Japaneses,” 

the Pratod (69) of the 18th June contrasts the care 

Attitude of the British and solicitude with which thé Japanese Government 
Governm 83 is said to guard the interests of Japanese settlers in 
. the latter to be Australia and other foreign countries, with the alleged 
patriotic and to have a spirit unconcern shown by the British Government of India 
of independence. towards the Indian emigrants in Africa, upbraids the 
natives of India for displaying no spirit of indepen- 

dence, describes their treatment by the British Government as worse than that. 
of slaves, and tells them that they must evince patriotism, brotherly love 
and the other good qualities of the Japanese if they desire to bring about 
their regeneration and to save themselves from annihilation at the hands of 
Christians, which, in the absence of these acquisitions, the paper considers to be 


certain and inevitable. 


2. The Piona Vaibhav (65), in its issue of the 17th June, while writing 
on social reformers and the reason why they are not 
Honesty of Englishmen successful, incidentally observes that as some English- 
called ir question and the men, whatever measures they take, whether of an 
people of India cautioned to; 4 15 1 
be careful before trusting inflammatory or coneiliatory character, bear in mind, 
their professions of benevo- Whether rightly or wrongly, that the Brahmins as a 
lence. class are rascals and that the Poona Brahmins are 
| particularly such, so the Natives, in forming a good or 
bad opinion about an Englishman, should always remember that there: must 
be some trickery: or other in all the professions of benevolence made by those 
people, who first came to India in the guise of traders and afterwards c | 
the dominion of the country. Even Mr. A. O. Hume, adds the paper, was 
not, according to its information, in all his efforts in the cause of the Indian 
National Congress actuated purely by disinterested and benevolent motives, 
but was working in the interests of his own Government; for, before the 
Congress cume into existence some Englishmen entertained fears that there 
would be a rebellion in India and therefore set Mr. Hume to do some- 
thing by means of which the people would be habituated to make their 
demands in the mild form of: petitions and memorials. The paper is aware 
that it would be laughed at for entertaining this queer suspicion, and says that 
it is willing to be ridiculed provided its readers are by its writings taught to be 
more cautious in judging of Englishmen. 4 8 


3. In an historical essay on Nana Phadnavis and Mahädji Scinde, the 
7 ‘Kesari (48) of the 19th June makes a digression and 
Statement of the views remarks that though the people of India are grateful 
I 3 — — to the British Government for its boons of education 
trative abilities. and order and peace in the country, they do not believe 
that they are, or that their ancestors were, foolish and 
ignorant, that those who say that in the absence of the British from India there 
would prevail anarchy and despotism in the — should remember that men 
like Nana Phadnavis, Nana Säheb and Médhavréo Peshwas, Akbar, Todar Mull, 
Ko., carried on successfully the administration of the Deccan, nay, of the 
whole of India, for some time; that if the British rulers of India think that b 
reason of their modern education the people of India should be content with 
their present condition and should quietly look on what is going on, they will 
be called ignorant of real human nature, and that they should remember. that 
by calling the Deccanis—who worked hard to maintain their independence for 
ading rule of the Mogals 


the last fifteen centuries, who, in spite of the all-pervadi ; 
and the Musalmans, preserved their village, town and religions institutions from: 
utter ruin, and among whom there were men like Akkanns, Médanna, Murärräo, 
Shéh4ji and others qualified to discharge the functions of the office of prime 
minister to the Musalman Emperors and who have still among them men like 
Mandlik, Raghunäthräo, Telang, Ranade, &c,—unfit to occupy high and, 
responsible posts under Government, they are creating disaffection and discon- 
tent in the country. The paper sums up the digression by saying that though 
oon 399—2a | 
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at this trick of “honest John Bull.“ Another peculiar thing that is brought 


the British Government has done much good to. the people, they will never 
forget their past condition, connive at their present state or be indifferent about 
their future. : 7 


4. The Dnydn Prakash (12) of the 21st June, in its English col 
80 Vrites:— Whether the ministry in power in England 
_~ Comments on the despatch be Liberal or Conservative, our fate remains quite un- 


of the Secretary of State for Ty mea ee * 
r affected so long as it is in the hands of a clique of 


** 


gimultaneons Civil Service bureaucrats. We are sacrificed to the interests of the 


Examinations. English lads; we are sacrificed to the interests of a 
og handful of Lancashire merchants. We have often 


' iterated and reiterated these remarks in these columns and every day shows us 


how true they are. The recent despatch of the Secretary of State for India 
anent the question of the simultaneous examinations is a very strong proof of 
the truth of our remarks, and ought to show us that until and unless the Indian 
Council, as it is constituted at present, is abolished, we cannot expect to profit 
even by Parliamentary resolutions. The despatch which Mr. Fowler has just 
sent out is not only disappointing, but exasperating, and we must confess that, 
whatever else we may have expected, we certainly did not expect that a Liberal 
Government would deal such a blow to all our aspirations and hopes. The des- 
patch isan open, bare-faced avowal that India is to be governed for England 
and not for India; we think one need not have very great amount of intelligence 
to see that. The Government officials from the Secretary of State to the 
Assistant Collector of an insignificant district have, it seems, made a resolution 
not.to let go an opportunity without undeservedly praising the Muhammadans 
and other kindred castes and crying down the Babus and the Maratha 
Brahmins. These are an eyesore—a bete notre—to every British officer, small 
and great, and efforts are always being made to shove them off from the public 
service. It is consequently argued that a great influx of the Babus and the 
Maratha Brahmins into the Civil Service will tend to create disturbances. 
And why? First because they are Hindus and the other castes do not like 
to be governed by them, and secondly because they have not, it is almost 
directly insinuated, the capacity and the ability required for the practical work 
of administration. On the other hand, it is stated that the Muhammadans and 
the Sikhs “‘ have evinced a large capacity for the practical work of administra- 
tion, but little or no aptitude for passing examinations with success.” So 
Government have come to the decision that the people of India should not 
at all be given any greater facilities for competing at the Civil Service Exa- 
mination. ‘They are allowed to goto England and compete there ; the maximum 
age limit, which was 21, was raised to 23 for their benefit; they take advantage 
of that and they are now further given the Provincial Service scheme by which 
they can rise to many more high offices. In fact, they have got double advan- 
tage—that of competing in England and of profiting by the Provincial Service 
list. We are sure, anybody that reads this despatch will see through these 
subtle arguments. They are put forward only to silence our cry. Attempt has 
been made by adducing them, to show that the race question between the 
Muhammadans and the Hindus has to be considered before the percentage of 
the Natives in the higher civil service of the country is increased. Thus we see 
how these petty riots and scuffles between the Muhammadans and the Hindus 
have been made an excuse to turn the field of Indian Civil Service into a pasture 
land for European lads to fatten themselves upon. The Muhammadans cannot 
be admitted because they have no aptitude for passing examinations with success. 
The Babus and the Brahmins are not to be admitted because it is supposed (of 
course falsely) that they have not evinced a large capacity for the practical 
work of administration, and because the Muhammadans would not. brook being 
under them. Thus for one reason or other both the Muhammadans and the 
Hindus are to be kept away, and the Europeans are to monopolize more than 
five-sixths of the high offices of tremendous salaries, with an enormous extra 
amount as compensation allowance! One cannot help crying “ Shame! 


to the notice of one who would read between the lines while perusing this 


despatch is that the words in which certain portions of it are couched smell of 2 


new danger. Hints are thrown out that there is every likelihood of our being 


— 
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deprived of the liberty of going and competing for the examination now held in 
England, if it be found that a too large preponderance of Natives take advan- 
tage: of that liberty. We are sure that our friends in the House of Commons 
would never let such injustice be done to us, but at the same time we cannot. 
help thinking that the clique of bureaucrats into whose hands our fate is placed 
vill never hesitate to go to the length of making proposals to restrict even the 
liberty which we now enjoy. Moreover, when we look to the defiant way in which 
the Secretary of State has overruled a Parliamentary resolution, naturally the 
question arises, * Will our friends in the House of Commons be able to protect 
us from the high-handed despotism of the Government of India, supported by 
the Secretary of State and his Council?“ When, about a year ago, Mr. Paul 
succeeded in carrying his famous resolution in the House of Commons, Mr. George 
Russell, then Under Secretary of State for India, said during the debate on the - 
Indian Budget, I pass now to two points which my honourable friend, the mem- 
ber for Manchester, made with regard to the simultaneous examination. I would 
lay stress upon this point. It my be in the recollection of the House that in 
my official capacity it was my duty earlier in the session to oppose a resolution 
brought before the House, but the House of Commons thought differently from 
the Government. That once done, I need hardly say that there is no disposition 
on the part of the Secretary of State for India or myself to thwart or defeat 
the effect of the vote of the House of Commons on the resolution.” Had the 
words any meaning when they were uttered,. or were they uttered simply to 
flatter the House of Commons? From what has transpired now, we are strougly 
inclined to think that they were uttered simply with the intention of flattering 
the House of Commons. The Cabinet Ministry is merely the servant of the 
House, and so is the Secretary of State for India. In overruling the resolution 
of the House of Commons, therefore, the servant has overruled the master. Has 
then the House of Commons no power over the Government of India? Is» 
the House of Commons going to pocket this insult silently? Is it going 
to look on calmly and let the Secretary of State and his Council defy its will 
and trample its order under their feet with impunity? We hope not. The 
will of the whole nation as expressed by the House of Commons has been 
openly set at naught. Let us hope that the House of Commons will not fail to 
make the Secretary of State and his myrmidons understand their position and 
feel that their duty is to give effect to the resolutions of the House and not to 
do things quite in opposition to them. [The Kesari (48) of the 19th June 
expresses similar sentiments. | : 


5. The Sudhirak (21) of the 18th June, in its English columns, writes :— 
The long expected despatch of the Secretary of State on the subject of simulta- | 
neous eXaminations has at last been published, and we have no doubt it 
will be read with feelings of deep regret and indignation throughout the 
country. We own we did not expect the Secretary of State to give full and 
ungrudging effect to the famous resolution adopted by the House of Commons 
on Mr. Paul's motion. But neither did we expect Lord Kimberley or his 
present successor to put his signature to so illiberal and uncompromising a 
document. Mr. Fowler has once more illustrated that the pledges given to the 
people of India are not meant for fulfilment, and that in matters Indian the 
official Liberals are as unprincipled as the official Tories. The great bulk,” 
sald Mr. Hume at his last farewell to India, of the leading politicians on both 
sides the professional politicians as one may designate them the men who most- 
compose our ministries, however virtuous, honest and upright they may be 
in private life, are in public’ life the veriest humbugs- talking like angels, but 
8 ever to do the devil's work to sacrifice principle to party and justice to 

f who are weak and politically dumb, as India is, to the exigencies of party 
2 Warfare.“ After the recent action of Mr. Fowler, who will say that 
M. l ume has been unnecessarily severe in his remarks? There is one point in 

. Fowler's despatch which deserves particular attention at the hands of publio 
— and the press in India. Those who may have carefully read the 
N of the Public Service Commission, as also the other literature on 
tod tion. must have observed how our rulers have hitherto been anxious to 
India a decent and politic veil over the doctrine that the vast bulk of civilians in 


pe = always be Englishmen. The Public Service Gommission’s report, for 
— > emai 
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example, throughout speaks of reserving’ the Civil Service for. men trained in 
— methods and familiar with European traditions of government, and 
nowhere of reserving it for Europeans as Europeans. Of course the Commission 
shared the opinion of most Anglo-Indians that for the maintenance of British. 
supremacy in thiscountry it was essential to reserve most of the covenanted posts 
for Englishmen ; but they thought it unwise to declare this openly, as such a decla- 
ration would manifestly be inconsistent with the Statute of 1833 and the Procla. 
mation of 1858. In the present despatch, however, this politic’ veil has been 
unblushingly put aside, and the principle is now for the first time authoritatively 
enunciated that five-sixths of the posts in the Indian Civil Service will always 
be held by Europeans and Europeans alone. In other words, the Indian is 
distinctly told that, as long as British rule lasts in this country, he will not, as a 
rule, be allowed to rise above the position of a mere hewer of wood and drawer 
of water in his own country, and this for the simple sin of his colour, no matter 
what. his attainments and qualifications are. It is impossible to adequately 
express the feeling of indignation which this new enunciation of the doctrine 
of: not tolerating tall poppies must arouse in the breast of every patriotic native 
of India. It is no exaggeration to say that by this single act the British Gov- 
ernment has practically torn up and flung into flames all the solemn pledges 
given by it to our people, and the Indian is now called upon to realize that all 
talk of his ever being allowed to stand on the same footing as his British fellow- 
subject is a veritable fraud. Do Englishmen imagine that the Indians will 
tamely accept this humiliating position? After all, it seems to be true that the 
British Government is every day getting more and more out of touch and 
sympathy with the people, and that its inability to read the signs of the times 
is:daily growing greater and sadder. On no other hypothesis can we under- 
stand the strange fatuity of which it has been guilty in this matter. Onno 
other hypothesis can we explain the perverseness which has led it to make so 
unfortunate a departure in its policy—a departure which, if not corrected in 
time, must, we deliberately say, one day raise the question of loyalty or dis- 
loyalty to British rule. 


6. The Gujarati (103) of the 17th June, in its English columns, writes :— 
The despatch of the Secretary of State for India on the question of the 
simultaneous examinations is a very unsatisfactory document. ‘That it should 
have emanated from a Radical member of a Liberal ministry is extremely disap- 

inting. In matters of practical Indian reforms there is not a pin to choose 
between Liberals, Conservatives and Radicals. The Madras Government, which 
have expressed themselves in favour of duplicate examinations, are throughout 
the despatch of the Indian Government referred to in a derogatory tone. 
Their accession to the cause of reform is, however, none the less welcome. The 
whole correspondence contained in the blue-book is full of specious, stale and 
fallacious assumptions and one-sided statements, and we must protest against the 
biassed and distrustful manner in which a momentous question has been disposed 
of by Provincial and Indian Governments and by the Secretary of State for 
India. With such an unsatisfactory decision, we repeat, India shall never rest 
content. 


7. The Arunodad (23), in its issue of the 17th June, says :—This despatch of 
the Secretary of State for India has falsified the belief so long entertained by the 
educated Natives that Parliament is the supreme authority in the British Empire 
and that no one can overrule it. It has, moreover, fully shown that the Govern- 
ment of India can throw aside, tear to pieces or trample under foot any resolution 
by Parliament, and that the Secretary of State simply echoes the views of 
the Government of India. The natives of India must be now fully convin 
of the truth of what we have often stated, and what was recently clearly poin 
out by Mr. Hume in his farewell. speech at Bombay, that whatever differences 
there may be between Liberals and Conservatives as regards other matters, they 
are Unanimous on questions relating to the administration of India. od has 
created in India a pasture-land for Englishmen to feed upon to their heart's con 
tent, and both the parties wish to have the pasture preserved for people of 
own race. Of what use is it to wish to have a Liberal ministry or a Governor. 
General like Lord Ripon? However, the people should not he disap 
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writes :—'Thé depieion of the 
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Civil Service Examinations 
considered a little too extra- 
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fair and equitable to all classes and beneficial to the country asa whole. The 
final orders of Government on this subject are awaited with considerable 
interest. | : 


9. The Indu Prakdsh (14) of the 18th June, in its English columns, 
- writes:—We must congratulate the Government of 
Opinion of the Madras Madras on their attempt to rise superior to selfish 
28 1. 8 e % considerations and to give just and fair considéra- 
Examinations highly com. tion to the subject of simultaneous examinations. 
mended. The despatch of that Government on this question 
is the only saving one in a multitude of despatches’ 
from the Provincial Governments and the Government of India. It is a real 
pleasure to us to find that our sister presidency, which has been so long styled the 
“ Benighted Presidency, has now got a progressive Government, which can look 
upon proposals of reform with equanimity and without any selfish fears. The 
Government of Madras have echoed the sentiments of the whole nation, and’ 
though on this occasion they have been overruled and their action has been 
looked upon by the higher authorities with something like disapproval, their 
despatch will be on record and will forever speak for their love of justice and fair- 
mindedness. The despatch deals very ably with all the objections raised against 
the proposal by bureaucratic cliques and isa complete answer to the trite and 
hackneyed arguments of the opponents of the proposal: It deserves very careful 
study and wider publicity as it will go a great way to show to the people of 
this country that there is still to be found a sense of justice in those who have 
en entrusted with the government of this land. It is especially valuable at 
this critical period of unrest, when people have begun to lose faith in the love 
of justice and fair-play of. the Sirkar. We have no doubt that the whole 
nation will be grateful to the Madras Government for their just and straight- 
forward manner of handling the question. 8 


10. The Kaiser-e-Hind (105), in its issue of the 17th June, observes :—It. 
eine 3 is rumoured in mercantile circles that owing to the 
import duty. mee OF dwindling rupee and increasing deficit in the State 
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by Parliament. [The Gujzrdt Darpan (102), in its issue of the 21st June, 
expresses similar sentiments. ] N 


11. The Hindu Punch (40), in its issue of the 21st June, says: — The Gov. 
J 4 ernment officers are exulting at the quiet manner in 
Apprehensions of distarb- which the Id holiday has passed; but though one 
meee present dovern- holiday has thus passed away, another and a bigger 
2 one is yet to follow. Apprehensions which did not 
exist formerly have newly come into existence and they are of indiscreet and 
ignorant officers’ making, Are the Id and Muharram holidays of recent origin 
and have they not been celebrated for many a year in the country? Why is it, 
then, that a brave and powerful Government should be afraid of them now in 
particular? It is by no means desirable that new causes of apprehension 
should arise instead of increased security and immunity from fear under the 
British Government, but is very discreditable and derogatory to the present 
provincial officers. . 


12. The Shri Shivaji (81), in its issue of the 15th June, publishes an 
article as follows:—We do not know why the Bom. 
Alleged issue of an order by bay Government are afraid of the Musalmans and why 
the Bombay Government on they should have unhesitatingly issued an absurd 
the question of music in the : 3 B thas 6 
vicinity of Masjids and an order for their propitiation. It is said that our sill 
attack on His Excellency Governor has, with the concurrence of his Councillors, 
Lord Harris. issued a secret order in which he. has strictly enjoined 
his subordinate officers to see that the Hindus show 
courtesy by stopping playing on musical instruments in the vicinity of Masjids, 
It is shameful that while courtesy is ordered to be shown to the Musalmans by 
the Hindus by ceasing music in the neighbourhood of Masjids, no similar order 
should have been issued for the display of similar courtesy by the Musalmans 
towards Hindus. As long as the Musalmans are unwilling to be courteous to the 
Hindus the latter will treat the former with scant courtesy, and if they do so, 
then alone they will be safe. The riots which have hitherto taken place at 
different places have clearly proved that tif for tat is the only preventive remedy 
or effectual check against the Musalmans. At Yeola,as long as the Hindus 
were patient and forbearing the Musalmans were excited, but the moment the 
Hindus assumed a fiercer attitude the Musalmans lost their excitement and 
became cool, and we are surethey will no longer think of assaulting or teasing 
their Hindu fellow-townsmen. The moral of the whole is that the one-sid 
order issued by Government will not prove beneficial. If it is required that 
Hindus should be courteous to Musalmans and should show respect to tha 
Masjids, the Musalmans should be prepared totreat the Hindus similarly. 
Musalmans give vent to foolish expressions in respect. to kine and idols held 
sacred by the Hindus, and the recent Mahäbaleshvar incident is an appropriate 
instance in point. Mr. Mirza Abbas Ali Baig went into Mahddev’s temple 
at Mahabaleshvar and there shamelessly compared the sacred bull Nandi 
to his own horse. It is really very fortunate for Mr. Baig that there was no 
excitable Hindu at the temple at the time, for if there had been one he would 
not have failed to slap Mr. Baig in the face. Though this did not happen, yet 
the reckless manner in which Musalmans behave towards Hindus on many 
an occasion in a fit of folly can easily be conceived. It is vain to expect 
Hindus to show respect to Musalmans so long as there is no clear evidence to 
show that the latter have given up their recklessness. Our narrow-minded 
Governor may perhaps be thinking that if the Hindus are restrained by issuing 
such orders in his capacity as a Government officer they will remain perfectly 
quiet, but he is quite mistaken. By issuing such orders he may be said to be 
only fomenting Hindu-Muhammadan quarrels, and if by these means the 
Governor wishes to accomplish some political object, the wish is vain, for, what 
ever may be the misunderstanding between Hindus.and Musalmans caused 
by such senseless conduct on the part of Government, the real objects of the 
officers in creating such a misunderstanding will soon be known without fail; 
and once they are known the present instability of Government will be increased _ 
very much. If, therefore, Government officers are desirous of their real welfare, 
they should cease issuing such hollow orders. : | idl 


18. The Inda Pra den (14) of the 18th June, in its English cétamn 
. writes: — The Bakri Id festival has come and gone, 
Remarks on the police and and so far there has been received no news of any 


ilitary arrangements made 31 a ) me | by 
2 occasion of the last disturbance In the country In Bombay great ap- 


‘day in Bombay, Prehensions were felt by the police authorities and 
scan os Ti WE | Z the people that the deplorable — of August one 
might be repeated ; but, happily for the city, all went smoothly and Muhamma- 
dans and Hindus were seen passing leisurely side by side. As was to be expected; 

t precautions were taken by the Police Commissioner, and the polive force 
in allitsnew strength was distributed over the whole city and pucca bundobust 
was made. No good purpose, however, is served by making the populace too 
familiar with the sight of the military, neither is it advisable that the authorities 
should show so much distrust in the general population. Of course, the Police 
Commissioner, being responsible for the peace of the city, is the best judge in the 
matter and must be free to make his own arrangements in the light of informa. 
tion he gets from his secret emissaries; yet he may take into consideration the 
suggestions that the entire local press has made on the subject. The great festi- 
val of the Muhammadans, the Muharram, will soon be coming, and till it is 
over the Police Commissioner has a very trying task before him. . 


14. The Duda Prakdsh (12) of the 13th June, in its English columns, 
writes: —At Bombay and other stations wherever there appeared to be any 
likelihood of an outbreak of Hindu-Musalman riots, the Bakri Id festival da 
passed quietly. The Bombay Police took special precautions to prevent a 
disturbance, and we must thank the Police Commissioner for being vigilant and 
painstaking in performing his duty. But then, when we consider all this affair 
from the general standpoint of view, the question Is this to go on from year’s 
en to year’s end?“ naturally arises. Is there no better way to eradicate this 
fear of riots? Cannot the Government of Lord Elgin find out any means to 
settle once for all the dispute between the Hindus and Muhammadans? The 
sword can hardly be considered a desirable check upon the inimical propensities 
od the two communities towards each other. The Government are at present 
ignoring a very powerful factor—the factor of the high repugnance with which 
the Hindus are silently looking upon the cow-slaughter indulged in every day 
by the Muhammadans. But we are sure that a day will come when our rulers 
will have to take into consideration this cow question. The Government of 
india should fix once for all the times.and places where cows may be killed and 
sacrifived hy the Muhammadans—if they must sacrifice them at all. Some of 
the Anglo-Indian papers seem to have come round—one of them even going so 
far as to advise the Government that they should put down this cow-sacrifice 
altogether, on the ground that the Muhammadan religion does not at all pro- 
nounce cow-slaughter to be quite necessary. We do not take upon our- 
selves to advocate this view. We only say that Government should put some 
restrictions upon the performance of this bovine sacrifice as to time and place. 
But they do not seem to be inclined to do all this. The reply which they 
have given to the Bareilly memorial—or rather the strange way in which they 
have evaded giving a fair reply to the Bareilly memorial—is an indication 
that the Government have no very great wish to do any such thing. 


15. With reference to the disturbance of the 19th June at Mazgaon in 
ee Bombay, the Mumbai Vaibhav (57) of the 21st idem 
93 with ieference says that the Commissioner of Police should obtain 
ween Mohn ncrbence explanation by making local enquiries as to how a 
‘Muhammadans and j : ＋ 2 
Hindus at Mazgaon, Bombay, Hindu funeral provession passing along the Masjid 
on the 19th June. at Mazgaon to the accompaniment of music disturbed 
q the Musalman worshippers in their prayers at the 
Masjid on that particular day when the passing of such processions past the 
Jid is a practice of long standing, and that the originators of the scuffle 
22 be very severely punished as they illegally came in the way of the 
ind us exercising their right of playing on musical instruments and as they 
“mmitted this breach of the public peace at a time when the public is in an 
ane state and when a slight 3 apt to create a great agitation and 
con 3994 5 
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18, The Tad Prakéeh (14) of the 18th June, in its English columns, 
per iit . | '.. ‘writes :—On the subject of the sanctioned iacrease in 
. Recent increase in the the city police, it would be interesting to know what 
Bombay Police force and the reply the Government of India give to the répresenta- 
SUS vault Wy the booed sanea. tions of the Bombay Municipality. The readiness with 
* Avg which the Government have sanctioned the increase 

| | affords reason to believe that the burden will wholly be 
thrown on the shoulders of the rate-payers of the city; otherwise, in these 
times of financial difficulties, they would not have shown so much readiness to 
sanction by a telégraphic message the increase proposed by the Police Commis- 
sioner. Alvenay the Municipal Corporation has been unfairly dealt with in this 
matter of the police charges, and if the new burden be entirely thrown on the 
Municipal Corporation, people will be at a joss to know what to say of the 
action of Government. The Corporation has little chance of receiving -just 
and fair treatment at the hands of the Indian Government, and we believe 
they shall have to take the whole subject of police charges to the Secretary of 
State for a final decision. We have no doubt the Corporation will not lose time 
in placing the matter in its proper light before the Secretary of State when they 
get a reply from the Government of India. 


17. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 17th June, writes :—The 
sanction given by the Supreme Government to the addition to the police force 
of Bombay does not, of course, settle the question of the police charges which the 
municipality has to bear in the proportion and to the extent decreed by the 
Government. The present arrangement is certainly an anomalous one. Either 
the Corporation should have a voice in the matter or its purse should not be at 
the free disposal of others. It cannot be hoped that its voice will ever be effec- 
tive in the matter. The only way in which the matter can be satisfactorily 
settled is for the Government to take over from the municipality certain defined 
items of revenue and free it altogether from any future obligation to find out 
money for the police charges. We hope the Corporation will not quietly let 
the matter remain in its present unsatisfactory condition. In its representation 
on the subject of Mr. Vincent’s recommendations, it had prayed for an assign- 
ment of revenue of the kind above suggested. We wait with interest for the 
reply of Government on this point in particular. 


18. The Bombay Samdchdr (115), in its issue of the 22nd June, con- 
: gratulates the Bombay Government on their having 
Approval of the resolution issued a satisfactory resolution in the matter of the 


ef the Bombay Government zh, ate * 
1 Mahabaleshvar temple incident, and observes :—Such 


8 conciliatory language was hardly to be found in any 

of the resolutions hitherto issued by the Government 
of His Excellency Lord Harris; and indicates the desire of Government to 
bring about an amicable settlement between the contending parties. Although 
Government have not clearly stated whether Mr. Baig committed any offence, 
it is not difficult to glean from the resolution their opinion on this point. 
The resolution ought to teach a lesson to the local Anglo-Indian newspapers, 
who took a one-sided view of the incident. [The J/dm-e-Jamshed (134), in 
its issue of the 21st June, expresses similar sentiments, and adds that the 
resolution would have been complete if Government had mentioned how the 
Muhammadan Ghorawällas were dealt with for their insolent conduct, and what 
steps were taken by the Superintendent to prevent a repetition. } 


19. The Mahrdita (4), the Gujurdti (103), the Indu Prakdsh (8 
es | several other vernacular news have devo 

1 n Mahaba- much of their space also this — te Mr. Baig and 
the Mahabaleshvar incident. Many of them resent 
the denial of the main facts of the incident published on behalf of Mr. Baig in 
the Bombay Gazette and the Times of India some time ago, and maintain that 
there is no reason why Mr. Bhägwat's statement about Mr. Baig having see 
entrance into the sacred Hindu shrine by misrepresenting his nationality and 
religion should be disbelieved, and discuss at great length the character and 
truthfulness of the evidence adduced en each side. The Indu Prekdsh (14) 
even 80 far as to hint that Mr. Baig is disqualified by reason of this me 


— 
* 


to continue any longer in his post as Oriental Translator. Other papers like 
the Indian Spectator (2), however, think that the matter ought now to be 


dropped for good. 5 


20. The Gujarati (103) of the 17th June, in its English columns, writes :— 
The Bowbay Gazette has undertaken the role of the 

Remarks of the Bombay censor of the Native press. It appears that the pre- 
Gazette on nyt eye . een sent Government is utterly dissatisfied with the stric- 
— ond thele measures de- tures Of Native papers, and some one who is in its 
noonced as utterly unfound- confidence, or at least has access to the reports of the 
ed. Reporter on the Native Press, has been asked to exposé 
its blunders. On the face of them the articles seem 

to be inspired and they are not likely to be received as they would have.been on 
any other occasion, We do not contend that the Native press is faultless; but 
when an attempt is being made to discredit it by means which are not altogether 
fair, it is its duty to vindicate its reputation. From the recent blue-book on the 
simultaneous examinations question it is perfectly clear that a growing con- 
viction is gaining ground that Native editors are opposed to British rule and 
deliberately manufacture and disseminate falsehoods. Both these charges are, 
in our judgment, utterly unfounded. Even taking the most selfish view, 
educated Natives are more deeply interested in the maintenance of a state of 
things to which they owe everything. There is scarcely any Indian publicist, 
however radical in his political ideas, who can be found to hold different views 
on this question. If Native writers do not trumpet their gratitude every week 
to the British Government for the privileges and rights which have been conferred 
upon the people of this country without any struggle and which had to be 
wrested from Government in England after a hard fight, it is because the fact 
is taken for granted in every discussion. It is because of the concessions already 
made that the Native press asks Government to go on in the sime direction. It is 
likely that through insufficient information or incomplete grasp of any particular 
problem the comments of Native writers are not in some instances as well informed 

as they might otherwise be. But there, too, the senseless policy of secrécy, which 

isso much popular in India, is responsible. It is notorious that high-placed 
officials are frequent contributors to the Anglo-Indian press. Besides, Anglo- 
Indian writers move in the society of officers directly connected with the adminis- 
tration, and it is easy to see why they are sometimes more favourably situated to 
understand and discuss political and administrative questions with fulness of in- 
formation. To say that Native papers fabricate falschoods is to misunderstand 
their situation. Let Anglo-Indian writers take up their position and we should 
like to know how they fare better. The unanimity in the Native press is made.a 
ground of complaint against it. If there is concurrence of opinion in the whole 
of the indigenous press, no sane man can contend that there is any organization 
or well devised machinery by which this general agreement is se, ured. It only 
shows that on many questions Native writers, though independent of 2ach other, 
hold precisely similar views. ‘That is a matter for serious consideration by Gov- 
ernment. ‘The talk about the press being in its infant condition is meaningless: 
as applied to the present condition of Indian journalism. The Anglo-Indian 
6 gy not seldom hurl the charge of disloyalty against the Native press. We 
ave already shown above that this charge is unfounded. Educated Natives, 
unlike Anglo-Indians, have a permanent stake in thé country and are naturally 
anxious to point out the faults of Government with candour and freedom. In 
4 country like India where there is so little intercourse between the rulers and 
the ruled, the Native press, such as it is, isan indispensable medium for conveying 
vernment the thoughts and ideas of the Native community. If it is not 

a wholly correct medium, the Anglo-Indian medium is much more misleading 
and the other means used by Government to gain information are more often 
than not of a similar character. The Native press seeks to represent to Govern- 
ment the views of the governed, right or wrong. The /iombay Gazette, in 
trying to make out that it does not represent their views, has rendered a dis- 
service to Government. It is bound to show what different views are held by 
the generality of the people, and if it cannot do that, it is not fair nor wise to go 
On speculating what the views of the masses would be if they became educated 
enough to.ventilate them. The very fact that there is unanimity throughout 
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India on certain important questions is a sufficient indication of what they 
are likely to say if they c.uld voice their sentiments. Why should the entire 

ress of India be disloyal? If it is, there could be no greater condemnation of 

ritish Government in India. If it is not, it is obviously dishonest to characterise 
it as disloyal. On the conirary, we are inclined to think that it is the Anglo. 
Indian press that is disloyal. It misleads the authorities by ever singing their 
praises in season and out of season. Whether Government are right or wrong, all 
the same the whole phalanx of Anglo-Indian writers, with one or two exceptions, 
burn incense at their shrine. Some of them are Government organs and others 
depend upon official support. They therefore seek to defend acts of injustice 
and oppression by the most detestable Jesuitieal methods. They endeavour to 
treat Native opinion with studied indifference, and even contempt, with a view to 
exalt themselves at the expense of the Native press. Even gross blunders com- 
mitted by Government they will either ignore or try to palliate on the flimsiest 
grounds imaginable. The Native press is never guilty of such insincerity, and 
we challenge the Bombay Guzette to point out two instances in which Native 
papers have swallowed their principles in this fashion. Another time we shall 
giveafew more specific instances to show that the Anglo-Indian journals, in spite 
of their vaunted superiority, are guilty of great indiscretion and indulge in 
wild criticism. There is, however, one point which deserves notiee in this artiele. 
His Excellency Lord Harris, we understand, thinks that the Native press has 
treated him unfairly in spite of his conscientious endeavours to govern the pre- 
sidency. We admit that a Governor has, after all, no larger power than his 
colleagues. He is only one of them, and the final decision of every question 
depends not upon him but upon those who constitute the Bombay Government. 
It therefore sometimes happens that a Governor or a particular Councillor is 
not responsible for the final shape an administrative measure might assume, and 
it would then be unfair to blame him for the unsatisfaetory result. But this is 
the fate of every Governor and Viceroy. Still the press and the entire people 
of this presidency honoured and admired Lord Reay for his righteousness 
and sympathy with the ruled. How does the Bombay Gazetie explain the 
fact that the same press has become incorrigibly bad? The Gazette is at 
liberty to cherish the delusion that the Native press does not represent the views 
of the Native community. But as we have more opportunities of knowing them 
than our contemporary, we may assure him that he is altogether mistaken. If 
the press and the public agreed in their estimate of Lord Ripon, Lord Reay and 
Lord Lansdowne, will the (aze/te tell us why in this particular instance of Lord 
Harris the two should differ? The burden of proof is upon our contemporary 
and let him, if he can, discharge it. The Native press and the people of India 
have never been slow to appreciate tne merits of an able, high-minded and 
righteous ruler and to express their gratitude for his services in unmistakable 
ways, and it is neither fair nor just to hold up the Native press to ridicule 
as something incorrigibly bad and as an intolerable nuisanee. Native publi- 
cists will not resent the strictures of the Bom bu) Gazette. In so far as they 
are liable to correction, they should welcome such advice; but the tendency 
of the articles of our contemporary is to discredit the Native press in the eyes of 
Government and the Anglo-Indian public, and to increase that feeling of 
contempt for Native opinion which is directly responsible for the present 
symptoms of dissatisfaction in India. Individuat instances prove nothing an 
do not justify any generalization, but if they do, we ean also. very easily prove 
that the Anglo-Indian press is intolerably bad. The Rdjyabhatte (1.46), in 
its issue of the 19th June, expresses somewhat similar sentiments. } 


21. The Pratod (69), in its issue of the 18th June, commends. the servic 
V which, it thinks, Mr. Tilak, editer of the Tesari news 
Kwari, and bis erte as fleet bas done to the public by effectually dee 
such to the country. the attitude of partiality and indifference adopted b. 
the Bombay Government in the matter of the Hindu 

Muhammadan riots at Yeola, says that it has learnt from private information 
that His Excellency Lord Harris and his Councillors wanted to prosecute 
Mr. Tilak, but that as the Advocate-General to Government was of opinion that 
no prosecution could stand against him, His Excellency and his Council had 
give up the idea most reluctantly, that if there were, any disloyal parties ® 


connection with this matter Lord Harris would undoubtedly occupy the first rank 
among them, and that if Mr. Tilak had been convicted and sentenced for his 
writings in this matter the whole public, including Mr. Tilak himself, would have 
been much gratified, as such illegal convictions go a long way to form a public 
‘pinion and serve the public cause much better than a host of newspaper 
articles, and exhorts true patriots to follow the heroic example of Mr. ; 
who, the paper thinks, carried on paper warfare boldly and at the risk of his 
life simply in the interests of his country, saying that the country would be 
muclr benefited if a special Act were passed for the punishment of such news- 
per-writers and that the independence of Italy was due to the frequent 
laceration suffered by her reformer Joseph Mezini and to the stimulus which 
his suffering in the interests of a public cause gave to his efforts and to th 
of his companions for the emancipation of his country. oh 
22. The Malhr.itta (4), in its issue of the 17th June, writes :—While the 
Native press and public associations are crying out for 
Diaapproval of the appoint- the separation of the judicial from the executive func- 
ment of the . tions, the Bombay Government is investing District 
50 de iu che Thana Bessions Magistrates with powers of a Joint Sessions Judge. It 
Division during certain is & temporary measure, but whether temporary or 
months of the year, otherwise it is equally objectionable. The Native 
Opinion has therefore done well in drawing attention to 
the appointment of the District Magistrate of Koliba under Section 9 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code to be a Joint Sessions. Judge of Thana from May to 
October 1894. The arrangement is apparently intended for remedying the incon- 
venience caused by the nevessity of calling witnesses and parties to Thana in the 
rains; But the same purpose could have been served, as rightly observed by 
our contemporary, by deputing one of the Assistant Judges at Thana to Alibag, | 
with the powers of a Joint Sessions Judge. It seems, however, that the local 
Government will not do a thing in the right way, and the present appointment 
is no exception to the rule, howsoever surprising it may be to the public! 


28. The Gujardt Darpan (102), in its issue of the 21st June, observes :— 
Nnllna case of dacoity recently tried by the Surat Sessions 
A — Court, the Judge, on seeing two Pärsi jurors present 
rejuliceagajnst Püraijurors. in the Court, informed the Clerk of the Court that they 
| were not to be empanelled, and asked him if any Hindu 
jurors were present, Out of the six jurors summoned that day four were 
Hindus and they were asked to take their seats in the jury box, but as a fifth 
juror was required to make up the usual number one of the two Pärsi jurors 
resent was asked to sit on the jury. This was quite a unique way of empanel- 


ing a jury. Mr. Hamilton is well-known for his independence and care in the 
dispensation of justice, and it is strange that he should have caused unpleasantness 
by expressing a desire to exclude the Pärsi jurors as the complainant was a 
Parsi. Does he think that the Pärsi jurors are dishonest and partial to their co- 
religionists and would he have excluded Hindu jurors had the complainant been 
a Hindu? Pärsi jurors are never partial to anybody. Mr. Hamilton will do 
well to render some explanation to the public in this matter. [The Bombay 


Samichdr (115), in its issue of the 23rd June, expresses similar sentiments. | 


24. As the Muharram festival is soon to follow the Bakri Id, which passed 
| away peacefully, the Subodh Patrika (20), in its issue 
(„nase tions to the Police of the 17th June, observes that it would be useful if the 
rer * a in Police Commissioner of Bombay considered the follow- 
ram festival. eng suggestions: —(I) That care should be taken not 
to issue licenses for Ta buts to Hindus as some of the 
latter get some Muhammadans to apply for licenses on their behalf. (2) That 
fébuts should not be allowed to be made and worshipped as before in Hindu 
locilities such us Fanasvädi and Vithalvddi, as there is fear of some badmdsh 
ing some mischief and causing a disturbance during the ten days the festival 
lasts. (8) That the Hindus of the lower classes should not be allowed to disguise 
themselves in an ugly manner, to paint their bodies with black * and 
annoy the public with a view to obtain money from them. (4) t no one 
should he allowed to wear a mask or do any other thing so as to wound the reli- 


* 


gious feelings of the people of any other religion. . 
con 399—5 : 


18 
Part II. Education. * 


25. The Kdthidwdr News (106) of the 20th June, in its English columns, 

| writes: — We are glad to learn that the Käthiäwär 
Direct control of Mr. M.A. Male Training College has been placed ‘under the 
2 Assistant fuer, direct control of Mr. M. A. Tarkhad, Assistant Educa- 
prea — Male Train’ tional Inspector, K4thidwar. All educational institu- 
ing College, approved. tions in the province will be greatly benefited by being 
placed under the direct control of Mr. Tarkhad 

instead of under the Educational Inspector, Northern Division, who hag 
probably not sufficient time at his disposal, as Käthiäwär, thanks to the exertions 
of Rao Bahddur Gopälji Surbhdi, has ,sufficiently advanced to need an Inspector 


of its own. 


Part III. Val. re Sta les. 


26. The Native Opinion (16) of the 17th June, in its English columns, 
writes: —The judgment of the Prabhas Pätan Com- 
Comments on the decision mission, notwithstanding its extreme leniency, fulfils 
of the Prabhas Patan Riot . „ + 
Comsritineion. the more beneficent object of a judicial decision, 
Justice, no doubt, avenges a wrong, but is more anxious 
to prevent a wrong being repeated, and this judgment, although it may be said 
to lack the first quality, at all events possesses the second. Now, apart from 
this utilitarian side of the thing, we must say the whole trial shows that justice 
has not been vindicated. Not that we mean to insinuate that the Judges are 
to blame. Judges, after all, cannot go beyond the evidence, and if in this case 
evidence satisfactory to their minds was not adduced. before them, they felt 
bound to decide as they have done. It seems that the decision errs too much 
on the side of mercy, and when the public at large will compare the sentences 
passed by the Junägadh Joint Court with those passed by the High Court of 
Bombay in cases much less serious, they are sure to feel surprised that the law 
contains so many safeguards to protect an accused person from proper punish- 
ment, Surely, sentences of five and three years and one year in cases in which 
several people have lost their lives, and where walls were pulled down and holy 
places desecrated and murders committed, not on account of momentary frenzy 
but of set and planned purpose, appear to the lay public entirely inadequate. 
The seriousness of the disturbance is very well set out in the judgment itself. It 
says: The mob overspread Dehotsarg, attacked and desecrated its sacred edifices, 
plundered and destroyed some of their property, assaulted the Hindus there, 
grievously wounding several, and committed no less than seven murders.” 
And it winds by convicting very few persons of various offences including that 
of grievous hurt, and sentencing them to terms the aggregate of which in no case 
exceeds five years. We think, after all, justice has remained unsatisfied—be it 
for want of evidence—but unsatisfied all the same. But whose fault.is it that 
the evidence did not appear to the Court satisfactory? There is one excuse for 
those who were in charge of collecting evidence for the prosecution. They could 
not anticipate the rule of credibility laid down by the Court. They could not 
have known beforehand that the Judges would throw away as worthless the 
evidence of every witness who was a Sompura Brahmin. And, indeed, it would 
have been difficult for the prosecution to bring witnesses who did not belong to 
that class, when, as a matter of fact, the offences were committed in buildings 
full of those Brahmins alone. There were those Brahmins who were the sufferers 
and there were the Muhammadans who were the offenders. That was surely 
a situation in which witnesses could come from the Sompura Brahmin class 
alone. But this was the misfortune of the prosecution and the Court could. 
not help it. 


27. The Kachha Sumdchdr (135) of the 18th June observes :—The rain 
speculation in Bombay, now suppressed, was carried on 

A request to His Highness for four months of the rainy season, but Hod or specu’ 
the Réo of Cutch to prohibit lation is carried on in the Cutch State throughout the. 


on in the Shite, gue arse bo year. Inthe monsoon the people here speculate about 


| : rain and in other seasons about the arrival of 2 
and native crafts and ruin themselves. The Hod is carried on at Mändvi and 
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the State makes an annual revenue of about 8, 000 koris by giving a bontraet for 
it. It is much to be regretted that His Highness the Réo, who entertains a 
strong hatred for gambling and has rooted out the evil, should considér Hod. as 
an innocent pastime. His Highness the Réo ought: to prohibit the speculation 
at once. 3 : | | bout 


Part IV.—Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


98. The Bombay Samdchdr (115), in its issue of the 19th June, observes :— 
i 1 50 It seems from a recent issue of the Civil and Militari 
Alleged oe alation of some Gazette that some objectionable Turkish and Egyp- 
1525 in India. 8 tian newspapers are circulated in Bombay and Hyder- 
pape abad (Deccan) and are causing seriousinjury to Gov- 
ernment of which the latter have no knowledge. 


29. The Kdside Mumbai (139), in its issue of the 18th June, observes :— 
The last Bakri ‘Id holiday passed quietly at Bombay 
as usual. It was rumoured in several parts of the 
city that something unusual would occur that day, 
but the Police Commissioner and his Deputy assured the people that there was 
no cause for anxiety, posting the police and the military in different localities 
throughout the city. The slaughter of kine for religious purposes was performed 
in different localities by the Muhammadansin such a way as to give no offence 
to the Hindus, but in the ninth Kämäthipura lane the Kämäthis fruitlessly raised 
an objection against the performance of the ceremony at even the usual place. 
In spite of the assurance given by the police and the necessary precautions 
taken by them many Hindu shop-keepers either closed their shops or 
kept them half open. Some mischievous persons had spread a rumour that the 
Muhammadans intended to slaughter a cow near the Bhuleshvar temple, but 
this and similar other rumours were promptly contradicted by the police and the 
day passed quietly. The next day after the Bakri Id, which was also observed 
as a holiday, passed in happiness and delight. : 


30. The Riéghav Bhushan (70), in its issue of the 18th June, says:—The 
5 1 police arrangements made at Yeola on the last Bakri 
1 aa at ofthe Bakri 1d Id day were adequate and effectual, and so the festival 
passed quietly. Itwas rumoured that the Muham- 
madans would not obey the new order as regards playing of music at Yeola and 
so the people had fears of a riot occurring on that day, but the Muhammadans 
dispensed with music altogether and the slaughter of animals for sacrifice. was 
done by them at the prescribed time and places. How would a riot occur under 
such circumstances? Still the people appeared sad and business was almost at 
a standstill on that day. This state of things is not creditable to either commu- 
nity. It would be very well if a reconciliation were effected, so that both the 
Hindus and Muhammadans might freely enjoy their respective holidays and 
carry on business without any fear. . 


31. The Gujardt Darpan (102) of the 17th June, in its English columns, 
ae 5 writes The Bakri Id festival of the Muhammadans 
Bakri 1d n Surat passed quietly and peacefully the day before yesterday 
. in Surat without witnessing any scene of disturbance. 
The precautionary measures taken by the Police Department were admirable, and 
under the surveillance of Mr. Austin, the Police Superintendent, everything 
went on quietly. The mutual relations between the communities concerned have 
ever been of a brotherly character, and it is a gratification to note that nothing has 
intervened to mar their peace and friendly character. 


32. The Gujardt Darpan (102), in its issue of the 21st June, says that a 
fund has been raised by subscriptions: by Mr. Lely, 

A fund alleged to have the Collector, some other officers of Surat, and other per- 
Collector’ ang ee me 9 sons for the purpose of making a Tébut at the ensuing 
officers for a Tabut. e ome Muharram oliday, that the open space’ near the 
puolice chowkey in Choka Bazar has been selected. for 
ee up the Tébut, and that Mr. Lely has contributed a sum of Rs. 25 to the 


Celebration of the Bakri Id 
holiday at Bombay. 


* 
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33. The Vita Vritt (96), in its issue of the 16th June, thi 
ee 4005 establishment of a cow-protection association at Kar4d 
cp eatablishment of u cow in the Satära District, and observes that all will rojo; 

rad in the Sétéra District. to hear of such meritorious work, which helps the 


elevation of a country and preserves its religion. 


84. A correspondent writes from Thana to the Mumbai Vaibhav (57) of 

; a the 19th June that the cultivators and other illiterate 

Abstinence from spirituous classes of Kaly4n, Murbäd and other villages in that 
drinks among the illiterate : ; ow. 

classes of the Thäna District. quarter do not at all drink liquor, that the fishermen 

of the town of Thana itself have made a rule that he 

who drinks liquor shall have to get his mustache on one side shaved, that the 

people of Ovla, a village five miles distant from Thäna, have made a similar 

resolution with the addition that he who detects the defaulter will get a reward 

of Rs. 5. 


85. The Shri Saydji Vijay (193) of the 16th June, in its English 
i „„ columns, writes :—Thefts, burglaries and robberies 
annie of imscctrity © have homens become the order of the day in the 
: capital of His Highness the Mahdréja Gäikwäd. Not 
a week passes without some rich man’s house being robbed either by stealth or 
by open force, and not a day passes without some sensational account being 
spread regarding the doings and intentions of the perpetrators of these crimes, 
who at present seem to have formed themselves into gangs and resolved upon 
trying their skill upon the highest officials of the State. They commeneed 
their operations with the district officer, and now seem to have turned their 
attention to the Huzur functionaries of the State. They made their first 
experiment—and very successfully—on the Subba of the division—the 
Collector and-Magistrate of the District—whose house, as a matter of fact, 
remains by day and night guarded on all sides both by revenue and police 
peons. The perpetrators of the crime being emboldened by their successful 
attempt upon the highest district officer, directed their attention towards 
his worthy master, the Sar Subha or Revenue Commissioner, whose house is 
watched both night and day by not less than a score of men consisting of police 
and Sibandi, Mulki sawärs and revenue peons. The account given of this 
robbery, which in the strictest sense of law must really be termed a dacoity, 
is very sensational. To break the tedious continuity of looting officials, and 
to give a variegated colour to their actions, the wise burglars, after this, seem 
to have hit upon a well-to-do gentleman, Mr. Dharnidhar Mama (uncle to the 
well-known Dr. Bhalchandra Krishna Bhätavadekar) residing in the Wädi, 4 
thickly populated portion of the city, whose ear was cut and an ear-ring worth | 
about one thousand rupees was carried away. Then again came the turn of the 
officers. This time a bungalow of no less a personage than the cousin of His 
Highness the Mahäraja, Mr. Ganpatréo Gäikwäd, was broken open in the 
presence of the watchman, who was ordered to remain silent while these men 
of iniquity were completing their work of plunder. This was followed by 
an unsuccessful attempt on the house of His Highness the Mahdréja Séheb’s 
father-in-law, who, though not an officer of the new type, seems to have been 
vigilant enough to raise an alarm in time and to repulse the stealthy inva- 
sion of a few stalwart men. The civil officers and the gentry having perhaps 
paid enough, Captain Wilcox, an officer with a military picket in his com- 
pound, had also to pay his share. The Survey and Settlement Commissioner's 
office, situated under the very nose of the Kothi, or the Secretariat of the 
State, had to pay its tribute of about fifteen hundred rupees only four or 
five days ago. When such sacrifices are made either by officers or offices, 
the Bärkhali or the Alienation Department, which is at present a matter of 
no small concern, would not lag behind, and its chest also seems to have 
suffered to an extent of about one thousand rupees. These hard losses, together 
with the scare caused by the movements or mischiefs of these night-walkes, 
has so much frightened the peaceful population that in many houses peoP 
keep up all night and watch their property. Some of the big officers 11 
doubled or trebled their police or military guards and the roads are patroie 
by irregular cavalry. Some of those living in bungalows and houses autside — 
the town are removing their valuables to the interior of the town, Which # 


? 


for the present at least to be more safe. Such a sense of 1 ity. 
supposed ) . ) insecuri 

41 anxiety was not known in Baroda for a long time past. The Couneil 0 
Administration has been holding several sittings to devise measures and means 
to mitigate the evil, but has not as yet restored confidence. We need not re- 
mind anybody that the police, the abkäri and the forests of Native States are 
always very keenly watched from outside and the least flaw in any of these is 
at once taken advantage of. We have sufficiently expressed what we mean, 
and the Baroda officials, we have every hope, will not fail to take a timely warn- 
ing. Even if nothing worse happens, the misery caused tosome by their actual 
losses and the anxiety and restlessness caused to all the rest should be matters 
of no small concern to any good administration. The administration must also 
take into its serious consideration the loss of prestige which it incurs by such 
astate of things in the eyes of its neighbouring States when every day a 
traveller carries to them a story of a night robbery or burglary committed 
in the houses of the officials themselves. | 


G. M. SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 26th June 1894. 
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Liet of Newspapers published in Berdr. 


: Number 

No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Kdition. of copies 

issued, 

_ tee Be a er ated ” J 
Axero-MARA“TTRHI. 
1 | ‘The Pramod Sindhu ... ae .. | Umraweti (Amréoti).. Weekly eek 
9 „ Vaidarbha... . * „Abella „ a 
3 „ Varhäd (Berär) Samachar „ a Do. | ©2880 
MARATRI. 
4 |The Sbetakar i. eee .. Umréwati (Amrdoti)..| Monthly ...| 400 
5 „ Shuddha Varhddi... owe „„ . Weekly... 350 
| 


The Varhid (Berdr) Samdohdr (3) of the 18th June, in its English columns, 
writes :—The 11th of June will long be remembered 

A public farewell to Mr. in Akola, In spite of the jealous detractors of a 
8 C. mpm 2 ao worthy man, the public of this town bade farewell to 
St. Mr. Aitken, All public servants in the public offices, 
most of whom have been instructed and moulded by 

the friend who has now left us, were present on the occasion. Men from 
Malkäpur, Amrdoti, Burh4upur aud several other places were also to be seen. 
The police band was in attendance. Muhammadans, Hindus, Christians, Pärsis, 
&c., all influential and learned, were present. All having taken their seats, Mr. 
Néréyan Käshinäth Date, B. A., a rising pleader of the local bar, sufficiently 
known to the public, addressed the meeting. After him spoke Mr. Vyankat- 
rao Desäi, who said: I am no longer a student. I speak asa public man of 
twenty years’experience. Mr. Aitken has been unjustly ignored. It is our duty 
to do honour to a gentleman who has, without any appreciation from the autho- 
rities, worked so honestly and zealously among us and for us for over 27 years. 
His independence of character, his straightforwardness, his silent but earnest 
interest in Natives, his retired habits, his unassuming manners to a fault and 
therefore opening the vile mouths against him, and, above all, his most exem- 
plary character, judgment and appreciation, will, even though he be far off 
from us, deeply mould our character and mind for nearly half a century as 
he has hitherto done. He may have erred, and who does not? But we 
are to look to his spirit and motives. It is human to prefer honour to - = 
substantial emolument. If the Government do not substantially reward him, 4 
let us reward him by our telling him what we really think of him.” After f 
Mr. Desäi had done, Mr. Aitken made a speech. The speech would have 
done credit to any Chancellor of the University of Bombay. He thanked the 
— president, ladies and gentlemen. He referred to his disappointment. 
ut he had strength in his consciousness that he had conscientiously done bis 
work. He was a relic of Dr. Sinclair’s time. He advised school-masters to be 
con 400 
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honest workers in spite of their inevitable misfortune of neglect and ungenerous 
and base — and advised his students to be dignified, diligent and 
reverent. His speech was full of information and instruetion. R. D. Hare, 
Eeq., the popular Deputy Commissioner, then unveiled Mr. Aitken's portrait. 
The public wanted it to be among them after the guest of the evening had gone 
away from them, Mr. Date had said about this: If the likeness be exact it 
will speak for the skill of the artist. If it be otherwise, it will at least speak for 
the sincerity of the people in their desire to have it among them in spite of ita 
defects.“ As no adarese could be given to Mr. Aitken by the rules of the Gov. 
ernment of India, this portrait will be its substitute, however inadequate to the 
desire of the people. — 


G. M. SA THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
New: Secretariat, Bombay, 26th June 1894. 
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Part 1.—Politice and the Public Administration. 


1. In an article, headed, The state of the people since 1857,” the Subodh 
vs Patria (20), in its issue of the 24th June, says: 
Growing discontent in India. The Native States and the British subjects not 
abstained from taking any part in the mutiny of the sepoys in 1857, but rend 

assistance to the British Government, and in consideration of this Govern- 
ment decided to permit Native Chiefs to adopt sons and to concede to their own 
subjects reasonable rights. The discontent which had been caused before the 
~ mutiny was not removed by returning the annexed States, Indms, Saranjams and 
allowances to the parties concerned, and consequently it has gone on increasing. 
Old taxes were abolished, but they have been replaced by new ones in the shape of. 
municipal rates, local fund cess, Indm Judi, &.“ The land assessment has been 
enhanced two or three times, and the cultivators in Assam and other provinces 
have become so discontented that they openly resort to force. People of some 
places make petitions, but no notice is taken of them. English writers like 
Dr. Liunter have described the people of India as half-starved on account of 
high land revenue assessment and indebtedness. The Deccan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act has deprived the cultivators of all credit with money-lenders and they 
are obliged to sell their farms. The Forest Department, which was created 
before 1857, has attained such a vast extension that it has become a source of 
great trouble to the agricultural people, who make attempts to get relief, but 
to no purpose. Next in numbers are spinners, weavers and other industrial 
classes, who are in a very miserable state on account of want of employment, 
for all things of use and luxury are supplied by England. The labourers, who 
come next, are also in a very unhappy state, and consequently the number of 
beggars has immensely increased in the country. The traders, too, do not seem 
to be in a very thriving condition, for the low exchange rates have had a very 
depressing effect on trade. As regards the public service, posts of trust and 
high salaries are occupied by Europeans, while the Jower places alone, which 
carry low salaries, little respect and heavy work, fall to the lot of the Natives. 
The work of popular education, for which Government were highly praised, being 
now on the verge of being stopped, the class of educated persons also is becom- 
ing discontented. The institution of the National Congress started by them witha 
view to secure just administration of the country is under strict surveillance 
of Government, and thus both the educated and the uneducated classes are 
getting discontented and there is probably no portion of the Indian subjects who 
are happy and bless Government We therefore pray God that He may 
* our rulers desirous of promoting the well-being and happiness of their 
subjects. 


2. The Pratod (69), in its issue of the 25th June, regretfully refers 
to the answers given in Parliament by the Secretary 
Evhancement of land as- of State for India to the questions on the revised 
1 P * Taluka survey and enhanced assessment of land in the 
paid. sens ot serious Panvel Taluka of the Koläba District, asks whether 
the unequal treatment accorded to the cultivators in 
Assam, who refused to pay the enhanced assessment and committed assaults 
and were subsequently exempted from the payment of the enhancement on 
the one hand, and to the cultivators in Panvel on the other, who get unfavour- 
able replies to the questions asked by Sir William Wedderburn on their behalf, 
is due to the difference between the lines of conduct adepted by the culti- 
vators of the two provinces in question, and whether the law-abiding and well- 
conducted people in this part of the country are to understand that troublesome 
People are better attended to under the British Government. The paper 
adds that there is now no chance left by the replies of the Secretary of State of 
the bigh-hund ed procedure resorted to by the Survey Department in connection 
with the enhancement of land assessment in the country being remedied, that 
| js decision pene ‘by the Secretary of State in the matter being like brandin 
Ga, Scorched hearts of the people, its evil consequences will not fail to affect 
1 Wernment as predicted by Mr. Hume, and that Government will do well tg 
Pen their eyes and see things for themselves. ie 
CoM 422—2¢ 
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8. In alluding to the Parliamentary resolution and the measures that are 
. being taken in connection with simultaneous exami. 
n . nations in England and India for the Indian Civil 
— ia England and Service, the D.n Bandhu (9), in its issue of the 24th 
Indie. June, says :—To persist. in demanding that simulta- 
r neous examinations be held in England and India 
and concessions be made to Natives in regard to the rights enjoyed by 
Englishmen, without duly considering the existence in India of several 
religious sects and castes, the envious feelings entertained by one caste 
towards another and the impartial administration of the country by Eng. 
lishmen, is to revive partiality, illilerality and short-sightedness. After 
roperly considering all the circumstances connected with the question 
Mr. Fowler, the Secretary of State for India, has given his opinion, and 
we are convinced that good results will follow from his decision. The 
Brähman editors of newspapers ought not to be displeased at this. These 
editors accuse both Liberal and Conservative Englishmen of uniting to preserve 
the rights of Englishmen against Natives, but the same accusation may be 
brought against the Bré4hmans, who, whether they be reformers or orthodox 
Prärthana Samäjists or Christian priests, unite to secure their selfish ends in all 
matters concerning themselves and the non-Bréhmans without considering the 
loss likely to be inflicted on the latter. We therefore suggest to Government 
not to make any changes in the existing state of things until Hindu society is 
duly reformed and the envious feeling existing among the different castes 
disappears ; and we are glad to find that Government is acting on these lines 
with due foresight. 
4. The Dnydn Prakdsh (12) of the 25th June, in its English columns, 
ä writes: Weheartily congratulate the Poona Sérvajanik 
Public meeting held at Sabha for having managed so promptly to convene a 
a to protest against the large meeting of the inhabitants of the city and the 
ecision of the Secretary of © 5D ‘ ine. 
State anent the Simultaneous Cantonment to protest against the most disappoint- 
Civil Service Examinations. ing despatch of the Secretary of State for India anent 
8 the question of holding the Civil Service Examination 
simultaneously in England and India. The meeting was held yesterday evening 
at 5 p.m. at the Anandodbhava Theatre, and the building was full from top to 
bottom. There was hardly any room for late-comers even to stand. The several 
speakers were most lustily cheered, the whole subject was most ably hand led 
by the speakers, and the selfish policy of the Government of India was most 
boldly exposed. We give below the resolutions: — I. That, in the opinion of 
this meeting, the recent decision of the Secretary of State for India on the 
subject of simultaneous examinations is, in the highest degree, unsatisfactory 
and disappointing, and is, moreover, entirely inconsistent with the pledges given 
to the natives of this country by the Parliamentary Statute of 1833 and Her 
Majesty's Gracious Proclamation of 1858. II. That this meeting hereby desires 
to give expression to its emphatic conviction that the recently constituted 
Provincial Service falls far short of the legitimate expectations of the Indian 
people, and that the holding of the Civil Service Examination simultaneously 
in India and England will alone satisfy their just aspirations in the matter. 
III. That the memorial just read be adopted. 


5. A correspondent, writing from Pretoria in Southern Afriea to the 
Indian merchants in Bomba Samdchdr (115) in its issue of the 30th June, 
Southern Africa and the says that the absence of any arrangements for the 
alleged indifference of the removal of the grievances of the Indian merchants 
British Government towards driven out of Orange River Free State has led the 
Wen. Indian merchants here to be afruid of not being 
assisted by the British Government if they are placed in similar unpleasant 
circumstances. 1 
6, The Jdm-e-Jamshed (134), in its issue of the 27th June, observes :— 
Mr. Behrémji Dadäbhai Bana ji has made certain sug- 
Remarks on the sagges- gestions to the Supreme Government in regard to the 
tions made by Mr Bebrémji Indian Companies Act. We do not think that his. 
a suggestions, if carried out, would secure better wave 


tion with the Indian Com- | | er 
panies’ At. ing of the interests of shareholders. A Bare if 


success does not solely depend on its 


Or 


axociation: If -English-kiiowing shareholders never care even to glance at 
the articles, there is little hope of unintelligible authorised tr i — the 
vernacular languages doing any good to ndén-English-knowing shareholders. 
The articles of some of the cotton mills have already been printed in cn age ; 
cular languages, but we do not think the translations have done any good. The 
mill industry has recently suffered heavily owing to the mistaken currency 
legislation of the Government of Lord Lansdowne, and if an excise duty on 
Indian cotton goods is levied it will be still more injured. Government ought 
to appoint a strong committee to sift the matter and to suggest such amend- 
ments as would prove beneficial to joint stock companies. 


7. The Native Opinion (16), in its issue of the 24th June, gives an account 
| of the recent Hindu-Musalman disturbance at M4z- 
The recent affray at Maézgaon gaon in Bombay, which is similar to that published in 
and the 1 "9 the local English dailies, and observes:— The while 
— matter will be at an end when the persons arrested are 
* convicted and sentenced by the Magistrate. See how 
strange the whole thing is! It is the Musalmans who were the aggressors in 
the matter and who assailed the police, for it is not probable that the 
Hindus beat the police who had come to assist them. Notwithstanding 
this only two Musalmans out of fifty or sixty were arrested, and that, too, 
after a scuffle. If the case is proved against these two Musalmans well and 
good ; otherwise they might be discharged for want of evidence, and then there 
the whole thing would end. See how after making such a serious affray the 
Musalmans are likely to go unseathed! ‘This is what is called justice! There 
is a probability of this matter ending so unsatisfactorily, and,in our opinion; the 
negligence of the police is to blame for it. Is it not strange that out of so many 
Musalmans who caused a disturbance not one should have been arrested then and 
there? The Mézgaon police station is not far from the scene of the disturbance. 
Before the employment of the additional police the excuse was an insufficiency 
of the police, but even now there is the old complaint of want of proper 
arrangements. In connection with the Mäzgaon disturbance, the two important 
ints that deserve consideration are the negligence of the police and the right 
of the Musalmans to stop the Hindus from playing music, and Government 
ought not to consider the matter to be disposed of until the arrested persons are 
sentenced. Government must not forget that some innocent persons are likely 
to be ariested when arrests are made at haphazard after the affray is over. In 
our opinion, the only measures which must be taken by Government to prevent 
recurrence of such affrays are to compel the police to be always ready for the 
discharge of their duties and to hinder Musalmans from exercising any fancied 
rights they please. = 


8. The Dnydn Prakdsh (12) of the 28th June writes on the same subject :— 
The late Mäzgaon disturbance suggests the following questions. The first 
is, if the Musalmans did not object before this time to Hindu dead bodies being 
carried past the Masjid, why did they think of raising an objection this time? 
The state of mind during a funeral procession is such that if anybody obstructs 
the procession, one is disposed to break the head of the man who obstructs, | 
and if such is the case what is the significance of a few Musalmans issying 
from the Masjid and obstructing without any hesitation the carrying of a dead 
body? These are questions which really deserve serious consideration. Day 
by day the Musalmans have been boldly trampling down the legitimate rights 
of the Hindus to uphold their own imaginary rights. What is the cause 
of this? The only one seems to be that they believe that Government is afraid 
of them and would, in the case of a scuffle between them and the Hindus, 
decide in their favour, and the conduct of Government officials has on 
many occasions been such as to strengthen this belief. No other causes 
suggest themselves to us, and undoubtedly this belief is well founded. On 
the last Bakri Id holiday at Calcutta the local police allowed Musalmans 
to kill a cow at a public place in spite of the protests of the Hindus against 
the slaughter, and this action of the police was vindicated on the ground of the 
Zusalmans having established a right by long practice. While this was the 
case at Calcutta, Government did not fecognise the right of the Hindus té play 
musi¢ in a pélkhé procession at Yéola! The Podia City Mämlatdär went eren 
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80 far as to prohibit the pal procession of the Dulia Méruti at Poona in spite 
of the praotioe extending over seventy-five years. In view of these and many 
other similar instances it is natural for the Hindus to believe that Government 
is partial to the Musalmans and has no hesitation in tramp upon the rights 

of the Hindus for their sake. This is not a desirable state of things, and is like 
playing with fire. Government should therefore once for all decide the right, 
of the two communities in consultation with their leaders and bring about 3 
reconciliation between them. ‘Tranquillity produced by this means is bette, 
than order enforced by repeated parades of the military or by an increase in 
the police force. ig Sudhdrak (21), in its issue of the 25th June, expresses 
similar sentiments. , 


9. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 24th June, writes :—The 
unfortunate scuffle that disturbed the tranquillity of Mäzgaon on Tuesday night 
could not have been, we trust, a premeditated affair. The matter is sub-judice 
and so we will not, for the present, try to apportion blame to any of the parties 
concerned. But the occurrence shows that the embers of the conflagration of 
August last have not yet completely died out. It also justifies the remarks we 
made lately against the policy of constant military demonstrations, because 
they keep alive the memory of things that should be forgotten, and because they 
encourage the rowdies to think that the authorities set a high value on their 
powers of mischief. They are made to observe that the police are on the alert 
at certain times ouly, and that then, too, they muster strength at specified places, 
Thus they know exactly when and where to begin a quarrel and a free fight 
and to set with impunity the law at defiance for some time at least. What is 
wanted is a constant readiness of the police, at least the dread of their being 
constantly ready, to nip in the bud any lawlessness at any place, and that with 
a strong hand. That such is not the case at present is evident from the reported 
facts of the Mdzgaon disturbance. About forty Hindus are carrying a corpse 
to the burning ground. Some Muhammadans rush out from a mosque. A war 
of words ensues and ends with a scuffle. The Hindus run away as they see more 
Muhammadans come out of Narelwadi. They return with four police constables, 
but finding that these latter cannot cope with the mob they again run away. 
These four guardians of the peace are severely belaboured, and when succour 
comes to them none of the disturbers of peace are to be found in the street. This 
must surely have taken an hour. Why, we may ask, was effective succour 80 
long in coming? Where were all this time the 577 foot and 67 mounted 
police lately added? We have now a cavalry brigade, 100 strong, to keep 
peace in the city. Could not even half a dozen of them be available at the 
Mäzgaon police station? 


10. The Gujardti (103) of the 24th June, in its English columns, writes: — 
The unfortunate scuffle between Hindus and Muhammadans at Mäzgaon over 
funeral music is to be deeply regretted. This is, as far as we know, the first 
attempt to stop funeral music in Bombay. That Hindus should have been 
compelled to lay down a dead body for obtaining police protection has deeply 
pained the Hindu community. This is altogether an unheard-of incident in 
this city. It calls for anxious consideration at the hands of the police and the 
Bombay Government. It requires fuller criticism than we are willing to offer 
at this unhappy juncture. Silence is sometimes more expedient than speech, and 
it is this consideration only which restrains us from speaking out with greater 
freedom. The demand that a Hindu pdlkhi at Poona should not pass by 4 
Muhammadan gymnasium with music, that Ghoddwallas at Mahabaleshvar should 
threaten to enter a Hindu temple in a body, that a sudden attempt should have 
been made at Yeola, Ratnagiri and other places to stop all music near mosques 
at all hours contrary to usage, and that a funeral procession should have been 
insulted in the way it was at Mazgaon indicate the growth of regrettable 
spirit of intolerance. The question these incidents suggest cannot be shirked 
for all time. It concerns the whole presidency. Its solution is not 4 difficult 
one, and we look to Government and the leaders of the Hindu and Muham 
communities for a speedy and satisfactory settlement of what threatens to 
a very troublesome question in future. 


11. The Din Bandhu. (9) of the 24th June, in its English columns, 
writes :—If, as alleged, it turns out that the affray and the stoppage of the 


Hindu funeral procession near the Masjid in Mdzgaon on Tuesday 

due to the singing of 5 to the e 
withorities have not a very dithoult task beforethem. This demand for ! 
street music os: meee likely to be made everywhere, and the 
established rights of the Hindus, on the other hand, are likely to be 


Acting on the dictum of Lord Lansdowne, our late Viceroy, the first step in the 
enquiry should be, how comes it that these demands for stopping street music _ 


11 
night last 


are becoming so frequent only now? If it is found to be a new demand to 
obstruct a right of other people never protested 1 before, the dignity of the 
authority responsible for public peace should be firmly maintained by strikin; 


terror into the hearts of men bent on mischief, whether Muhammadans or Hindus. 
No assertion of new rights or suppression of old ones, especially where the 
religious susceptibilities of the people are concerned, should be allowed. A 
proclamation to this effect, showing the firm attitude of the authorities, is needed. 
These outbreaks clearly indicate that a policy of moderation or compromise is 
viewed much as a sign of weakness. * | 


12. The Native Opinion (16) of the 24th June, in its English columns, 
writes :—Hardly had the din of praise for the absence of any disturbance on the 
last Bakri Id festival died out, when, to the surprise and bitter disappointment of 
the Hindus, some of the Muhammadan roughs of Mäzgaon committed a woeful 
assault on a funeral party. The dead body of a Marätha woman was being 
carried to Chinch Bandar for cremation to the tune of music, as is the custom, 
and as the party approached a mosque on the Gun Powder Road, out rushed from v 
it a number of roughs and asked the Hindus to stop the music, but on the latter's | 
taking their stand on their usual custom, the former, who were by this time 1 
joined by others from Narelwädi, heavily bela boured the processionists, who, 4 
finding themselves helpless, left the bier on the road and went in search of 
the police. The said mosque is at a distance of some 50 yards from the road; 
the time of the funeral was the dead of night when there could be no prayer 
meeting in the mosque, and yet the Hindus should be asked to cease music 
because it was disrespectful, but one did not know whether to the walls or to | 
the windows of the mosque! But where was the police, now strengthened with | 
a large contingent of officers and men? With this increase, why could they not 
keep greater vigilance in unfrequented places? Even the actual occurrence of 
a fracas could not soon call them out from their place of nightly reverie. And 
where was the mounted police whose strength has now been increased by sixty- 
four men and horses? There are some twelve principal police stations ; why are 
not a few of them attached to each station for watch and patrolling? The | 
aggrieved processionists could get the assistance of the foot police only. We | 
are quite sure a few mounted police could more effectually have dispersed the | 
badmashes, and the constables who are now said to lie at the police hospital i 
would not have come to any physical grief. We cannot believe Government ' 
means to connive at such unreasonable demands. Ceasing music at prayer 
time may be allowed, but surely no body of men have a right to ask Hindus to 
pay their obeisance to the bricks and mortar of a mosque. We never thought 5 
that even roughs would have such scant courtesy even for a funeral. The aa 
Hindus are asked, if the report be true, to be courteous to Muhammadans, but 
who has the courage to say that men of the Mézgaon rowdy type deserve any | 
respect or sympathy ? Weare afraid, owing to the solemnity of the occasion : 
the Hindus were too sober to resent the assault with vigour and energy that _ 
should give these roughs a life-long lesson. Then again another point of note 1 
is that, though the aggressors were Muhammadans, only two Muhammadans, and F 
of the Hindus who, as members of 4 solemn procession, had had no walking 
sticks even, three are apprehended! This is extremely anomalous, and the | 
police alone can explain this anomaly. In describing the funeral music the dailies 1 
m a derisive mood are pleased to call it tom-tom. Yes, to unaccustomed 

uropean ears it may not be so elevating as a string band, but let them 
remember that the heavenly strains sung on such occasions are so elevating 
rom & spiritual point of view that few other religious hymns can approach 
ir Solemnity! The recent police increase was intended to give the people 


— but we have no hesitation to say that they have failed on this 
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The Muslim Herald (version 
0 the recent Hindu-Muham- 
| were offering prayers in the mosque, a 
Vin large number of Hindus were carrying a corpse to the 
accompaniment of music by the side of the mosque. A Muhammadan, who wag 
performing ablutions in the tank situated in the compound of the mosque, 
came out and asked the Hindus to stop the music, as it would disturb the 
Muhammadans in their prayers. The Hindus did not stop it and abused the 
Mubhammadan and attacked the mosque. ‘The Muhammadans who were then 
‘engaged in offering prayers did not come out of the mosque, as, according 
to their religion, it is most sinful to leave the prayers unfinished. The Muham. 
madans attach more value to their prayers than even to their lives. On 
receiving information of the affray the police appeared on the scene and checked 
the Hindus, and in the scuffle which ensued some policemen were injured. 
A weak Muhammadan who was standing in a corner and witnessing the 
incident was seriously assaulted by the Hindus, necessitating his removal to 
an hospital, and a Muhammadan boy was also slightly injured. We are very 
sorry that the police should have arrested many Muhammadans and anly 
one Hindu although the former were not at fault. The Hindus create these 
disturbances and unnecessarily bring the Muhammadans into disgrace. We 
shall have to find fault with the police arrangements and Government if this 
state of things is allowed to continue. The same paper, in its issue of the 27th 
June, says that some newspapers have reported that a Hindu policeman was 
severely beaten by Muhammadans and that he died in the hospital, but from 
reliable information we are able to state that the Muhammadans at Mazgaon 
never fought with Hindus and that no Hindu policeman was either wounded or 
has died in the hospital. | | 
14, The same newspaper of the 25th June, says:—In the account of the 
Hindu-Muhammadan affray at Mäzgaon given by the 
fuhar Kdside Mumbai (139) in its issue of the 22nd June, its 
Lye Saree dimer Bh guar | new editor, Mr. Kazi Muhammad Ismäil Porbandri, 
Hindu Muhammadan dis- has found fault with Muhammadans. Really the Mu- 
turbances. hammadans of Bombay, — nay, of the whole of India — 
sili i were in want of a Muhammadan editor who would 
find fault with his own community instead of with the Hindus! The paper here 
quotes the account given by the Kdsid, which is in all particulars similar to that 
published by the Times of India, the Bombay Gazette, the Bombay Samdchar 
and other newspapers, and goes on to remark :—Our readers will see that it is 
2 improbable that two or three Muhammadans should have come out of the 
asjid situated at a distance of 50 yards from the road and attacked about 40 
Hindus forming the funeral procession. The story about 50 Muhammadans 
coming from Narelwädi and attacking the Hindus and the police is likewise 
false. Our readers should consider the conduct of a Muhammadan who thus 
openly finds fault with Muhammadans. The Times of India, the Bombay Gazette 
and the Bombay Samdechdr have published accounts of the incident similar to 
that of the Kdsid, but none of the former have presented the conduct of Muham- 
madans in an aggravated form as has been done by the latter. Many Muham- 
madan newspapers bring the Muhammadans and their religion into disrepute 
and give encouragement to other communities for the sake of pecuniary con- 
siderations. We request Muhammadan newspapers to follow such a policy à5 
would not do any harm to their religion. In another place the same paper 
_ Observes that it has received five letters from five different Muhammadans say ing 
that the feelings of the Muhammadans have been hurt by the account published 
in the Kdside Mumbai, and the Herald therefore requests the Kisid to remove 
the cause of displeasure in its next issue. | 


15. The Kdside Mumbai (139), in its issue of the 27th June, quotes the 


1; * {fra at 
Alleged attempt of the accounts af the recent Hindu-Muhammadan allray 


Muslim Herald to excite the Mäsgaon, Bombay, given by the Bombay Gah, 
-Mabammadans by misrepre, the Times of India, the Bombay Samdchdr (115 ya 
senting the account given Jdm-e-Jamshed (184), the Akhbdr-e-Soddgar (111 — 


: ‘he 4 Rdst Goftdr (147), and the Katser-e-Hind (105) a2 


observes :—-These accounts will show that our ref“ 
reer at Magee, Bom™Y’ of the affray was quite impartial and that there was 10 


One Muhammadan news- 


‘38 


eration whatever in it. We are sorry tle Musiim vette 186), wiih 
has for some time past trying to excite the Muha ‘against 
us, has, in its recent issues, written some misleading artioles on this sul in 
order to excite the Muhammadans and has compelled us to take due steps in the 
matter. The Herald has given an Urdu translation of the account of the 
affray given by us and maliciously misrepresented us, This does not reflect 
credit on our contemporary. We are bound to observe impartiality, whieh 
we will not depart from on account of any partial writings. 


16. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 24th June, writes: 

2 Government have taken a sensible view of tbe 

Approval of the ang Mahäbaleshvar temple incident. Its beauty is that 

* 8 it is stingless. We hope it will close a controve 

* that, everybody said, should be soon closed, though no 
one took care to take the precise means calculated to attain the end. J. 

even our Anglo-Indian contemporaries devoted columns after columns to a 

matter wherein, they said, there was nothing and which they advised the Native 

papers not to make much of! [The Rast Goftdr (147), the Taiser- e-Hind (105) 

and the Satyd Mitrd (149), in their issues of the same date, express similar 
sentiments. | | 


17. The Mahriitta (4), in its issue of the 24th June, writes :—The Govern- 
ment resol ation on the Mahäbaleshvar incident is far more satisfactory than 
we expectel. We are glad Government approves of tbe steps taken by the 
Superintendent to prevent a repetition of the insolence displayed by the 
Ghodéwadlas and sincerely thank His Excellency for impressing on the minds 
of all the visitors to the sacred buildings of every religion the nevessity of show- 
ing utmost respect for the feelings of the votaries, and assuring all classes of. the 
community that Government would do all that lies in its power to enforce this 
principle. We hope the matter will now end here. . 


18. The Tesari (48), in its issue of the 26th June, whileexpressing satisfaz 
tion at the Government resolution, observes that it never wished that Mr. Ba 
should be punished, but was afraid of partiality being committed in consequenge 
of the habit Government has lately contracted of screening all sorts of faults of its 
officers, and that it has now been relieved from that fear by the recent resolution, 
and adds that if similar resolutions had been issued under the signature of Mr. 
Lee-Warner in connection with the Bombay and Yeola riots and the petition df 
Mr. Barve, His Excellency Lord Harris would not have had to return to England 
with such a heavy load of discredit on his head. In conclusion, the paper thanks 
Mr. Bhagvat on behalf of the public for the trouble taken and the zeal displayed 
by him, and advises others to show similar zeal without unnecessarily doing 
harm to anybody. [While writing on the same subject the Sudhdrak (21) of the 
25th June asks, who would find fault with Government if it showed the same 
Impartiality in every matter concerning squabbles between the Hindus and 
Musalmans ? | | 


19. The Subodh Putrika (20) of the 24th June, in its English columns, 
writes :— After such an impartial and statesmanlike disposal of the matters in 
issue, there need be no fear of a repetition of such incidents.‘ The public of al 
classes ha ve now a duty laid on them to forget the incident, which has already 
aroused some race feeling even in the minds of the intelligent portion of both 
the communities concerned. For if the Hindus thought that their religious 
feelings were deliberately offended, the Muhammadans, on the other hand, have 
not been slow to attribute motives to the Hindus in making so much of a matter 
which concerned the first Muhammadan Oriental Translator to Government. A 
matter of sich delicacy, affording’ material for considerable ‘misunderstanding, 
ought not to be allowed to embitter feelings any further. a a 


20. The: Dnydn Prakdeh (12) of the 25th: Juné, in its English: columns, 
be We read the Government resolution anent this incident with a feeling 
Of unmixed satisfaction. We must freely confess that in this case the Govern- 
ment of expected: tliat the 


Bombay have agreeably disappointed us. We never 


Avernment would admit almost all. facte of the case: The defending 
‘waa a: high official belonging ta the Muhammadan caste, and we naturally 
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t that Government would take a brief for him; but it seems that Govern. 
ment has arranged a surprise for us. , raat gem 


21. The Native Opinion (16) of the 28th June, in its English columns“ 


writes :—With the issue of the Government resolution on the Maha baleshvar 


incident, which takes a dispassionate and sober view of the whole question, all 
complaint on the score of Mr. Baig’s conduct must settle down. On the whole 
the Hindu community has no reason to be dissatisfied with the present resolu. 
tion, which guarantees to the community a strict immunity from an obstreperous 


infringement of its religious rights. 


22. The Gujardti (103) of the 24th June, in its English columns, writes ;— 
As no one has the least desire to prolong the controversy over the unfortunate 
Mahdbaleshvar temple incident, we do not wish to enter into any detailed 


examination of the Government resolution on the subject. For tie purpose of 


clearing up misunderstandings it would have been better if the whole official 
correspondence in possession of Government had been publ shed. In the 
absence of sufficient materials before us, the resolution strikes us in one sense as 
being a little premature. If the magisterial enquiry is not yet completed, we 
do not know how Government could pronounce their judgment on any part of 
the case. From this . of view the resolution is unintelligible to many 
people. Its spirit and language and the principles it enunciates are unexcep- 
tionable, and it is satisfactory to know that Government have taken effectual 
steps against the intrusion of insolent Ghodäwälläs. Mr. Baig has expressed 
his unqualified regret at the occu: rence and offered substantial reparation. 


223. The same paper, in its vernacular columns, under the heading, My 
Notes,” observes :—His Excellency Lord Harris has shown somewhat better 
judgment and withdrawn from the policy of partiality to a particular religion. 
Government have in a sense rebuked Mr. Baig for his rude conduct in the 
Mahäbaleshvar temple incident, and seem to have attempted to bring about a 
kind of compromise in crder to conciliate both the parties. Government may 
assume that the incident was the result of a misunderstanding, but people cannot 
consider this a sufficient excuse for Mr. Baig’s trying to conceal his caste and 
saying improper things about the Nandi. Mr. Bhäg vat and the Gurav had no 
reason to tell an untruth, and when they are supported by another gentleman, 
Mr. Baig has to say little in his defence. In spite of this some partial writers 
‘have tried to exaggerate the matter on the representation of an honourable 
‘Muhammadan gentleman and produced a bad effect on the minds of the people 
and thereby done some harm to the unity of the Natives. The attitude taken in 
this matter by some Anglo-Indian newspapers was discreditable. The Anglo- 
Indian officers must have found an opportunity to rejoice at this misunder- 
Standing between the Hindus and Muhammadans, but the policy of “ divide 
and rule will not be advantageous in the long run. 


24. The Indu Prakdsh (14) of the 25th June, in its English columns, 
writes:—The Government resolution on the Maha- 
| baleshvar temple incident will not, we fear, satisfy 
‘the general public. The resolution is, no doubt, faultless in the enunciation of 
_ general principles, which are, however, more honoured in their violation than in 
their observance. But the way in which they have dealt with the particular 
matter in question is little calculated to convince the public that Government 
are ready to do all that lies in their power“ to prevent the possibility of the 
feelings of any community being wounded. We do not quite understand on 
what ground Government think that the allegations about Mr. Baig’s having 
represented himself to be a Kanauj Brähman are founded on misappre, 
hension. Indeed, in the light of Mr. Bhägvat's letter to the dailies we find 
it hard to believe that there was any misapprehension on any one’s 
The resolution makes mention of “the substantial reparation for any © 4. 
intentional offence or injury resulting from his visit to the temples at Mah 
baleshvar, which, as petitioners are aware, he has placed in the hands of gen 2 
men qualified to deal with the matter.“ What is to be said now of the bis 
‘confident statement made by an all-wise Anglo-Indian contemporary ™ |” 
zeal to defend Mr. Baig that he paid nothing to anybody as compensatigs 
jn the matter? The Government resolution will be taken by the ge 


Disapproval of the same. 
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-gublic to be an indication of the direction in which the wind is blowing: 

Already Muhammmadans, whether rightly or wrongly we do not know, have 
been believing that Government is ready to support them in all their unreason- 
able and unprecedented demands; and the action of Government in matters 
like this will go a great way to strengthen the impression. Let us still ho 
that Government have not yet laid down the principle of “divide and rule,“ 
though Sir Richard Temple’s recent declaration to that effect would lead people 
to believe that they have. nee | 


25. The Dnydn Prakdsh (12) of the 28th June, in its English columns, 
._ writes:—The Honourable Mr. Pherozshah Mehta 
Alleged misuse of hismagis- has brought to the notice of the public a very strik- 
terial power by Dr. Barry, , k th a h , 
Superintendent of Mätherän, Ing example o the evils that arise from the union 
in his own cause, ard the of the judicial and executive functions in one and the 
question of the separation of same person. Dr. Barry the Superintendent of Mäthe- 
jadicial from executive fune- ran Hill, ordered one Ganpatsing, the Mukddam of the 
waa Mätherän sweepers, and his wife Sundar, to quit their 
hut which was situated on some :waste land belonging to Government. Some 
days were allowed to them. Ganpat and his wife, however, did not quit the place 
on the last day of the period allowed, and continued to occupy it for two months 
more. They were again ordered to remove from. the place, but they failed to 
do so that very night. Dr. Barry thereupon used his magisterial powers and 
punished the culprits with one month’s rigorous imprisonment. The heinous 
crime with which the poor couple was charged was that of having trespassed 
upon Government ground. Dr. Barry in this case acted as a Judge in his own 
cause and used his powers most mercilessly. For the paltry crime of not quit- 
ting their hut immediateiy after the order of the Superintendent was received 
the poor people were punished with one month’s rigorous imprisonment. 
Dr. Barry showed not the least common sense or mercy even in the case of the 
woman, who, of course, must have come to the hut again simply by order of her 
husband. While the whole country has been crying itself hoarse for the separa- 
tion of the judicial and executive functions, the Government quietly looks 
over such examples of abuse of power. They ought to take Dr. Barry to task 
for thus making himself a Judge in his own cause, and the Sessions Judge, 
or the High Court using their power of revision, ought to quash the sentence 
and liberate the poor couple with a sharp reprimand. To punish a poor couple 
with one month’s imprisonment for simply not quitting their hut the very night 
that the order was received is simply preposterous. We hope, such cases will 
be often and often brought to the notice of Government, for then only is there 
some chance of the union of judicial and executive functions being broken up. 


26. The Native Opinion (16) of the 28th June, in its English columns, 
writes :—On the very face of the statements made by the sweepers’ Mukadam 
and his poor wife, there is not a tittle of evidence that there was any intention 
on their part either to intimidate or insult or annoy the Superintendent, 

Barry, and yet the latter, in his superior wisdom, constrnes mere entry for 
temporary shelter and protection into an offence of trespass. Again, there is no 
evidence to show that there was opposition on the part of the accused to quit, 
and yet a poor Native and a Native woman, be it remembered, have now to 
spend & month in jail with hard labour, and bless the Government of Lord Harris 

or this fresh avatdr (incarnation) of a criminal lawyer! But are we to 
believe that Government cares very little to distinguish between a medical man, 
whose proper place is dispensary, anda trained lawyer? Dr. Barry may be fitted 
to take care of the sanitation of Mätherän, but surely his position as a Magistrate 
18 an aggravated anomaly which Government should run to remedy. | 


27. The Gujardt Darpan (102), in its issue of the 24th June, observes :— 
ected teed eee N It is said that under the revised land assessment of the 
urat District AA Surat District the land tax will, on an average, be en- 

v. hanced about 33 per cent. throughout the district; 

Olpad | but the condition of the agriculturists of the Choräsi, 
* and some other tälukas, owing to the present heavy land assess ment, is 
Be yt that any enhancement of it. will utterly ruin them. In order to 

date their debts they mortgage their lands at heavy rates of interest, and 


a * 
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soon fir.d themselves unable to pay off their new debts and lose their lands, which 
generally go into the hands of their creditors: The creditors farm the lands to 
ethers, but that does not bring them sufficient profit. The lands have almost lost 
their nutritive element, and the land-owners, money-lenders and farmers ought 
to submit timely memorials to Government against the proposed increase in 
the land-tax and even make a prayer for a reduction in the existing land- tax. 


28. The Hitopadeshak (18) of the 29th June, in its English columns 
writes :—It is very desirable that public opinion should 
_ Alleged immoral character arm itself against everything that goes to countenance 
oF cone 2 nave 4g Pos intemperance or fornication in our midst. But when 
pe —— 6 or ye reflect on the present condition of our society, we 
simply feel quite hopeless of any good result in the 
near future, so long as our people do not feel a sort of righteous indignation 
against wickedness in all its forms, wherever it is seen, whether in palatial build- 
ings or in squalid brothels. There are not a few of our public men that are to 
be seen regularly paying their homage to the houses of ill-fame without in the 
least suffering in the estimation of the public. They move about in our Council 
and Corporation Halls as men of light and leading. If public opinion 
were roused to its sense of duty, this state of things would no longer exist. If 
our people only knew how public men of this stamp are boycotted in England 
by powerful publicists, they might perhaps see for themselves that it is a disgrace 
to the fair fame of Bombay to have such degenerate men in our public assemblies 
to deliberate on questions affecting the moral well-being of our people. Often 
have these men nothing to recommend them beyond their riches; they are not 
at all 2 by virtue of either natural powers or education to understand 
any ordinary public question, and moral degeneracy adds further to their dis- 
qualification. But, alas, there is no lack of parasites and mammon-worshippers 
in the world, that would go about even unsolicited simply to please the Shetias 
canvassing for them. It not unfrequently happens that these very people, that 
deserve least to sit in our deliberative councils, generally secure the highest 
number of votes, beating down some of our able and really good men. ‘his is 
not a little derogatory to the sense of our people. Again, these men never make 
a secret of their connection with their mistresses; not seldom are some of these 
concubines seen driving in their Shetias’ carriages. These sirens have sometimes 
so, much influence upon their Shets that very often the nearest relatives of these 
degenerate Shets are compelled, simply to gratify the fancy of the Shets, to dance 
attendance upon their mistresses. Thus the moral degeneration of our society 
becomes complete. But no voice is raised to put a stop to this growing evil in 
our midst. Our Native press is too much engrossed with po itical questions to 
think of the social degeneration of the land. There is a great need of social purity 
movements in big cities like Bombay, where people are exposed to all sorts of 
temptations. Above all, there is still a greater need of healthy public opinion 
that would not tolerate even for a moment the presence of any such wicked 
man in any public assembly. 


29. A correspondent of the Bombay East Indian (1), in its issue of the 
Employment of Native 28th 1 oars ge am wary chy: 6 by ＋ 
a N i residency of Bombay which lacks the support of 
— 3 „ it is our Bombay East Indian 
community. This community not only suffers from want of such support, but 
finds itself ousted from many of the petty appointments which in former times 
were open to them, which were very generously conferred upon them, and the 
duties of which were discharged to the full satisfaction of Government. I will 
only mention one instance. A few years ago there was a large number of the 
Bombay East Indians employed in the various departments of the Secretariat. 
Most of them have since been pensioned and the new employés are so few in 
number that in a few years hence, at this rate, there will be no members of our 
eommunity in those offices. Will not any one, under such circumstances, give U8 % 
helping hand, when we have such kind-hearted and noble-minded gentlemen, who 
can, if they only wish, raise us from our present position—eminent gentlemen like 
the Honourable Sir Charles Pritchard, the Honourable Mr. Birdwood, the a. 
able Mr. Trevor, the Honourable Mr. Mackenzie, the Honourable: Mr. Vidal, of 
Honourable Mr. Lee-Warner, Mr. Campbell, C. I. E., and other high ey 
Government, who have been officially connected with our districts and are 
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of our loyal attachment to the British Government, of our peaceful dis- 
a sition, of our ‘niotal qualities and of our intellectual capacities? I have not 
the necessary qualifications for drawing up a memorial similar to that which 
has been presented to the Government of the North-West Provinces, nor do I 
think it necessary. But I will be satisfled if this letter should catch the eyes of 
the gentlemen named above, and especially of His Excellency Lord Harris. 1 
30. The Pandit (191) of the 21st June, in its English columns, writes :— 
Tube month of May was full of dangers owing to some 
An appeal made by the unfortunate incidents that occurred at many places in 
Pandit newspaper to 28 India. We have nothing to do with civil matters 
ment and 3 ders s and we confine ourselves to military ones. Some 
W writers allege ignorance on the part of the military 
men that behaved in a way which proved quite unbecoming to military disci- 
pline and good order and brought punishment to them. But somebody must be 
responsible for the sepoys’ ignorance. The chief object of our journal has been 
to teach the Native officers and men nothing but. loyalty, by placing before 
them all the military affairs in a very simple and truthful form. We are 
proud that we have been doing this for the last 10 or 11 years, but in this. 
considerably long time we had no instance of a like nature in regiments 
where our journal was freely read. During the whole period we got no support 
from either the Government or any large number of European or Native 
officers : on the contrary, such Officers as wanted to monopolise the knowledge of 
military rules aid regulations for themselves had the courage to hamper the 
cause we chose from the beginning. Many European and Native officers 
falsely charged us with disloyalty, but we are very sorry that on a challenge being 
made by us none of those false accusers came forward and showed us even a. 
single instance of disloyalty. Had this not been the case, we are sure our 
newspaper would have made the mutinous men wiser and riots would never 
have taken place. We therefore take this opportunity of showing to our. 
impartial Government that they have not helped us at all or encouraged the sale 
of our newspaper in any regiment. It was the bounden duty of our benign 
Government to enquire into these false representations and punish the authors of 
them. In the absenceof any such step we charge the Government or the false 
accusers for the ignorance of the sepoys. Many commandants and European 
officers have ignored the principle of making their men wiser, which they could 
do by encouraging the men to puss their leisure time in reading the Pandit. This 
would have become their companion night and day in the lines or in the guard 
rooms. The Native offivers of many regiments have also purposely stopped the 
circulation of our paper, fearing that men would become wiser and g in higher 
benefit or credit than themselves. We now appeal to Government first, 
then to the European officers, and lastly to the Native officers of the regiments 
Who do not subscribe to this very useful journal, to commence to do their duty 
in encouraging the sale of it. We have oftentimes throughout the last 11 or 
2 years tried to impress on the minds of all military men their duties, and 
wherever the Pandit has been read we have found that they acted more wisely . 
and avoided their foolish doings, which they would have been naturally com- 
pelled todo had they not got sound advice through our columns. We can 
produce docummentary proofs from our office of Native officers who received 
Our newspaper for some years and were suddenly called on by their commandants 
to stop the reading of it on penalty of being tried by a court-martial. Can 
Jovernment or its officers stop a sepoy from increasing his- knowledge or 
‘Mproving his position by reading a newspaper or drill books? If not, where 
was the necessity of secret circulars against a benevolent work like ours? We 
ve written hundreds of times, calling upon all to point out defects in our 
work, but none of them have done this. We have a real grievance, and this 


must be redressed by Government and its officers if they want their army to 
contain wiser officers and men. 


31. In a paragraph headed, Shop- kcepers, beware ! ’? the Gujarati (103), in 

A request to the “Then its issue of the 24th June, observes :—We are informed 
Tax Commissioner, Bombay, that some persons, pretending to belong to the Income- 

trace . ut some persons who Tax Department, deceive poor shop-keepers in Bombay. 

A. eae to the It is said that recently a Parsi pretended to be an 

deceive A and Ingome-Tax officer and threatened some shop-keepers in 

| “pers in the Bhuleshwar locality that if they did not, pay him 


Vomday. 


con * a bribe the amount of the tax paid by them would be 


J 
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enhanced, and that a few of them were taken in. We give a warning to shop. 
keepers to be on their guard and request the Income-Tax Commissioner, Bombay 
to detect the sharpers with the assistance of the detective police. ey: 


; 32. The Kathiiwdr News (106) of the 27th June, in its English columns 
| | _ writes :—The interests in Native States are so far, 
Alleged existence of ques- and the secret policy of Government seems to excite the 
| pega sed N curiosity of Native States to such an extent, that ey 
ae dee tie Suto partment of Government is probably ‘put to tk 
: administrations. strongest temptations for the revelation of information 
: oe _ which is otherwise not procurable. A belief seems to 
prevail that in many Native States the post offices are in the pay of the 
administration. Our own belief is that there is some truth in this suspicion, 
May we suggest to the authorities the means of removing such a state of things? 
Might they not put in Käthiawär post offices gentlemen of Poona and the 
Deccan, and vice versa? Wherever the post office employés are subjects of 
Native States or have cordial relations with the State authorities the mischief 
we indicate appears to be most at work. Possibly the remedy we liave sug- 
gested might, if strenuously applied, check the evil. , 


33. The Ahniedabad Times (109), in its issue of the 24th June, observes :— 
Frequent complaints are heard at Ahmedabad of 
A complaint against the letters, packets, &c., despatched by the post not reach- 
2 — ond ing their destination. 1 he Assistant S:cretary to the 
in did matter. Gujarat Vernacular Society complained the other day 
| that some of the letters and some issues of the Buddhi 
Prakdsh periodical he despatched by post were not received by the persons to 
whom they were addressed. The proprietorsof the Aryodaya Press and of the 
Bhdrti Bhushan periodical, ourselves and several private individuals complain also 
to the same effect. Some remittances have also been missing. We request the 
authorities to make due enquiries into the matter. 


PART II. Munici palit ies. 


34. The Indian Spectator (2, in its issue of the 24th June, writes: —It 
ideal ak ee would have done no harm to the dignity and official 
ot Collector. Presidents of Prestige of the Collector-Presidents of the Broach and 
municipalities towards the Belgaum Municipalities had they supplied the 
Honcurable Mr. C. H. Setal- Honourable Mr. C. H. Setalvad with the information 
vad iu ore * — he asked for on certain educational matters, to which he 
led asked fr. ad drawn attention at the last mecting of the local 

Legislative Council. As an accredited representative 
of the local bodies, he certainly had a right to ask of his constituents informa- 
tion which they could easily supply. We suppose, as a member of the Council 
he has an official position which even Collector-Presidents should have no 
reason to refuse to take official cognizance of. And when we remember that 
Mr. Setalvad used such unobjectionable language as “I have the honour to 
request you to do the favour of inſorming me,” we fail to see what justification 
existed for refusing to give a courteous reply No doubt, the honourable 
member has a right given him by law to ask for information in the Council. 
But too much interpellation is not looked upon with favour there. And yet inter- 

ellation shall be the only resource left to the members, if no Government officer 
allows even the local bodies to give members any information. We suppose 
Mr. Lely, the Collector-President of the Surat Municipality, understood rightly 
his duty when, without ado and without questioning the authority of the 
honourable member, he courteously gave the information wanted. His action 
was certainly taken in the spirit in which our officials are expected to promote 
local self-government in its widest sense. | 


35. The Indu Prakdsh (14) of the 25th June, in its English columns 
writes :—The correspondence between the Honourable Mr. C. H. Setalvad 
the Collector-Presidents of the Broach and Belgaum Municipalities which has 
been published in the löcal dailies is interesting, in so far as it indicates the con- 
ception of their position and duties entertained by some of the official Tr 
of mofussil municipalities. The information asked for by Mr. Set ved we 
most readily supplied to him by all municipalities with non-official p 
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But the Collector: Presidents entertain a different notion of their position and 
arrogate to themselves the right of refusing to place the eommunication before 
the boards. Mr. Setalvad being a representative of local self - government on 
the local Legislative Council, was, we think, perfectly within his rights in 
requesting municipalities to supply him with the information he wan The 
action of Mr. Kennedy, the Collector of Broach, is especially inexcusable as 
Mr. Chimanlil is a represen‘ative of the municipalities in the Northern Division. 
We think it is the duty of all the municipalities that have returned him to the 
Legislative Council as their representative to give him all the information which 
would enable him to do his duty efficiently on the Council. We are glad that 
there is at least one Collector who has a better notion of his position and rights 
than the rest. We hope Government will not fail to correct the notions of Messrs. 
Charles and Kennedy and give all Collectors clearly to understand that, as 
presidents, they have no higher rights and privileges than a non-official president 
of a municipality, and that they have no right to refuse to place any corres- 
pondence addressed to them before the municipalities. The incident clearly 
shows what a sham and delusion local self-government still is where the muni- 
cipal boards are presided over by insolent bureaucrats, If Mr. Setalvad suc- 
ceeds in teaching these Sultans their true duties and rights, he will do à real 
service to his constituents and will be entitled to the best thanks of the general 
public be | 7 


36. The Gujardéé (103) of the 24th June, in its English columns, writes: 
The correspondence between the Honourable Mr. Setalvad and the Collector- 
Presidents of the Broach and Belgaum Municipalities, which has appeared in 
the dailies, deserves more than passing notice. It shows, firstly, that some 
Collector-Presidents have yet to learn in what relation they stand to municipal 
boards. They seem to imagine that they can withhold any correspondence 
addressed to them from the municipal commissioners. It also shows why the 
appointment of Collector-Presidents as a rule is not liked in the mofussil. It is 
a standing complaint in many places that they do not accord sympathetic and 
patient hearing to non-official commissioners, and that they bring to municipal 
meetings the habit of mind which Collectors acquire as executive officers, of 
deciding questions for themselves without adequate discussion. Members of the 
legal profession have often to put up with this method of adjudication. Lawyers 
take time in arguing cases and their presence in criminal cases is not particular- 
ly welcome to District Magistrates. The correspondence also shows how even 
an honourable member of Council is liable to meet with scant courtesy from 
Collector-Presidents. Mr. Charles’ first reply is simply a memorandum addressed 
to Mr. Chimanlal. In the next letter he is addressed as Sir.“ In the third com- 
munication “ Sir’? is omitted and a memorandum substituted for a formal letter. 
Perhaps the Collector of Belgaum meant no discourtesy. But the tone of his 
letters is apt to produee such an erroneous impression. It is satisfactory to find 
that Mr. Lely at least understood his position better than Mr. Kennedy and 
Mr. Charles and forwarded the correspondence to the municipal board for 
disposal. The Honourable Mr. Chimanlal has done well to publish the whole 
correspondence which passed between him and the presidents of the Broach and 
Belgaum Municipalities, and it is to be hoped Government will see their way to 
set them right by explaining to them the very first elements of local self-govern- 
ment and elective institutions. | 


Parr IL—Native States. 


37. The Rdjyabhakta (146), in its issue of the 26th June, observes :— 

A complaint avainst Poli. The Political Agent of Kathidwér seems to hold 

tel Aten Raa. wers. On one occasion an occupant.of this 
gents, Käthi wär. rary pow. g 

post kept an innocent man in confinement for about a 

month and then released him without any trial. The unfortunate n made 

futile attempts to know the charges on which he had been detained. The dacoities 

= other crimes in Native States are due to the arbitrary authority exercised by 

colitical Agents, It is said that the Political Agent recently censured Mr. 

hunilé] Sérébhéi, Diwén of the J unägad State, which enjoys first class powers, 


for issuing a circular among the Diwans of the other States of the province regard. 
ing the appointment of a school-mistress. . If this be true, the Native Chiefs 
ought to move the local Government against this high-handedness of the Agent: 
He has no right to interfere: in the administration of a State unless it enter: 
tains a design against Government. an E e 


38. The Kdthidwdr News (106) of the 28rd June, in its English columns 
| writes :—Generally speaking, comments on the Pra- 
Disappreval of the judg- bhäs Pätan Commission’s judgment have been most 
ment of the Prabhés Tätan flattering, both in the English and the vernacular 
Riot Commission. and a , | F 
request to Government in the papers, but they are, at the same time, most e 
matter. and probably misleading. We were studiously silent 
for some time, just to see which way the wind blew, 
and now, though rather late, take this opportunity to make a few remarks of 
our own. Before we come to the point we must say distinctly and unmistake- 
ably that public opinion in K4thidwdr is as much disappointed with the 
judgment as with the public criticism thereon. Save the 7% mes. of India very 
few journals have given so much as a thought to the effects likely to be produced 
by the judgment, model as it is in every way. The other day we read that the 
Sessions Judge of Agra sentenced nine men to be hanged for the murder of one 
woman—probably a very harsh sentence,—but here we find not one man han 
for the murder of thirteen. The Times of India quite meets the Käthiäwär 
view; of the educated opinion of Kathi4wéar it certainly gives the best view. We 
should be deluding Government if. we let it rest under the belief that public 
opinion is satisfied: On the contrary, the Kathi4war public blames Govern- 
ment more than any one else for the disappointing result, because it is no secret 
that the views of the political officers in Kithidwar were against the Commission 
as it was constituted, and that the Government had overridden the views of those 
officers in allowing it to be so constituted. We have the highest regard for 
Mr. Mehta—for his ability, integrity and legal knowledge,—but the very best of 
us are at times influenced by our surroundings, and we may say it with regret 
that it is thought that in the judgment are seen influences which it was appre- 
hended Junagad desired to bear upon the matter, but which ought in the interests 
of justice to have been kept out. In short, the opinion generally in K4thidwar 
seems to be that the judgment is more political than judicial, and that there 
seems to be in it greater regard for the interests of the Jundgad State than for 
justice. We trust Government will now, even at this late stage, awake to 4 
sense of its responsibility. The matter is too serious to be kept quiet out of 
regard for individual susceptibility or even for the State’s interests. The true 
interests of the Junägad State lie not in allowing things to continue as they 
have been, but in 4 radical and thorough change. Those who are placed in 
a position of responsibility have really no authority, and those who actually enjoy 
authority are screened from all responsibility. This is the vicious system which 
is the real cause of alleged mal - administration and misgovernment in Jundgad. 
When misgovernment leads to the commission of such serious crimes 4s 
those in Pätan, when those serious crimes themselves lead in their turn to such 
perturbation of the general peace as we lately witnessed in Bombay, Government 
would be chargeable with dereliction of their plain duty if they did not in- 
terfere to some good purpose and reached the causes to which, as above shown, 
this misgovernment and danger to the public peace are due. ers 


39. The Rajyabhakta (146), in its issue of the 26th June, observes :-—What- 

The administration of the Wer may be the reasons of the absence of His Highness 
as ne pt on the Gdikw4d of Baroda from his State, the absence ¥ 
satisfactory. - likely to do harm both tothe State and his subjects. 
The recent rumours indicate the present unsatisfactory 

state of the administration and the uneasy condition of the people. There are 
two parties—Gujaritis and Deccanis—in the State, and one party cannot bear 
the rise of the other, and whichever happens not to be in power tries to lowet 
the other in public estimation. The intriguers who thought that a good opportu: 
nity to gain their object was presented by the absence of His Highness the Gaikwéd 
and the Diwänship of a Gujar4ti have been exposed. It is desirable that the 
Agent to His Excellency the Governor-General should interfere and improve 
the present unsatisfactory state of affairs, There are rumours that His High- 
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ness does not pull on well with the Dowager Mabäräni Jamnä bai, that he has 
been evading compliance with some demands made by Government, and that 
he bas been prohibited by the latter from residing in the State, and several: 
others, and it would be well for His Highness to return to his State at once. 


40. A correspondent of the Gujardt Darpan (102), in its issue of the 24th 
June, observes:—It is said that the party concerned in the large number of 
thefts recently committed at Baroda seems to be instrumental in sticking up 
in that city strange placards threatening violence to the life or limb of the 
Diwan, the Sendpati and Mr. Bapat. The placards are intended to raise a false 
alarm and have caused a great confusion. The Sunday on which the Diwän's 
house was to be attacked has passed quietly. The city police has been increased, 
and that force and the military patrol the city both by day and by night. It is to 
be hoped that the Settlement Department muddle will be soon exposed. The 


lice have already taken two servants of this department into custody. It is said 


that before an order was passed for suspending Mr. Bapat and keeping him in the 
custody of the police he absconded last Tuesday and wired from Surat to the 
Diwan that he had left Baroda owing to ill health. 


Part 1V.—Iuteltigence extracted from the Press. 


41. A correspondent, writing from Bombay to the Kesari (48) of the 26th 
June, on the recent disturbance at Mazgaon in Bombay, 


. 0 Pit gives the following intelligence: — The correspondent, 
ATTA 0 


rty by Musalmans at Maz- a 
— in Bombay. 1 funeral procession of a respected Bhandari gentleman 


on the night of the 19th instant. The dead body was 

carried, as usual, with the accom paniment of music and singing of prayers. When 
the procession reached on its route an old Darga some Musalmans came forward 
and told the funeral party in a threatening manner to stop the singing of 
yers and music, The processionists declined to acquiesce in the requisition 
of the Musalmans as it was a time-honoured practice for similar funeral proces- 
sions to go along that route. Two hours after this procession had reached the 
burning ground another funeral party brought the dead body of an Agri which 
was found to be bruised. On enquiry it was found that the bruises were the 
work of the Zulais or weavers in Narelwadi who were lying in wait to attack 
the first funeral party on its way back. When the weavers attacked the second 
funeral party the corpse-bearers and others ran away leaving the corpse on the 
road and returned with some policemen, who were beaten and wounded by the 
Musalmans, one of t 1e wounded dying on the spot. While the dead body was 


lying unattended it was deprived of its covering and severely beaten and bruised. 


by the Musalmans. It is to be very much regretted that though the Musalmans 
tid so much mischief it was the Hindus who were abused by the police. A large 
number of Musalmans, certainly more than fifteen, were arrested on the occasion, 
and may have been released from custody by the police afterwards. 


42. The Pen samdchdér (64), in its issue of the 25th June, in its local columns, 
8 says :—As persons of all castes in Pen were rapidly fall - 
eg cry W ing victims to cholera, the local Brähmans reso:ved 
Comes to implore the merey of God by offering prayers and 
oblations and collected about Rs. 100 for the purpose. After offering prayers 
in the Rämeshvar temple for three days they intended yesterday to carry 
the oblations (consisting of cooked rice placed in a basket with red- powder 
sprinkled over it and a wick kept burning over it: in fourdirections. They met 
with no difficulty in carrying them in three directions, but while the oblation 
was being carried according to old practice in the westerly direotion towards 
4 tank near a Masjid situated on a public road, the Muhammadaus objected 
to its being taken by the Masjid * 
wn on the ground right across the road and kept a large knife over it, in 
— the Hindus persisted in carrying the offering . The leaders of both the 
de at once brought the matter to the notice of the authorities. The 
feo on of the Muhammadans being such as to offend and irritate the religious 
Mains: of the Hindus, was instantly known to all the Hindus. No sooner did the 
| even and Chief Constable arrive on the spot where the slaughter was 
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with about 250 other persons, accompanied the 


threatened to kill a cow, which they had 


a * : 9 


threatened, than the Muhammadans got confused and took to their heels. Seeing 
that the Muhammadans were obstinate in their demand the Chief Constable 
assisted the Hindus in taking the offering safe through Vithal lane to Kavdal 
tank by the side of Moré’s house. Hearing of the insult offered to their religion 
by Muhammadans about four thousand Hindus got together on the occasion, and 
the Käsärs and Kolis among them appeared to be so much excited that a. 
serious disturbance was apprehended. But the Hindus in general thought of 
the loss they had already suffered from cholera and did not think it pro 

take the foolish conduct of ignorant Muhammadans seriously and to add to their 
misery, and therefore suppressed their feelings. Government should duly con- 
sider the conduct of the Muhammadans in threatening to slaughter a cow on a 
public road and obstructing the Hindus in the performance of a religious 
rite. The Mämlatdär, the Chief Constable and the police showed great activity 
in averting yesterday's threatened disturbance and preserving peace. 


43. The Sholdpur Samdchdr (80), in its issue of the 26th June, advises 
the Hindus and Muhammadans, the former not to 


Advice to Hindus and observe the Täbut festival and participate in or witness 


Muhammadans in regard to 


nests Malactein fectival. the Tabut processions of Muhammadans at the next 

7 Muharram, and the latter not to allow the Hindus 
to join them in this festival, observing that by so doing both the communities 
will save their respective religions from degradation. The paper commends 
the acticn of the Hindus of Poona, who are reported to have determined not to 
make at least 30 of their usual Täbuts, and recommends the Hindus of Sholäpur, 
Bombay and other places to follow their example. 


44, The same newspaper in its local columns says that dacoities have of 

late become very common in the Sholapur. District 

in 1 8 a. * and refers to two cases of dacoity, one at the house 

Sboläpur District of a Gujar at Kem in the Karmäla Täluka and the 

other at the house of a Vadär at Tiravandi in the 

Mälsiras Täluka, in which the dacoits are said to have carried away valuables 
worth Rs. 4,000 and Rs. 2, 000 respectively. * 


45. A correspondent, writing from Sholapur to the Rimdds (18) of the 

23rd June, says that more than a hundred armed 

Disorder caused by some Kohillas have created much disorder in the Jémkhed 

armed Robillas insthe Jéu- Täluka of the Ahmednagar District, and that their 

nagar District. | actions have inspired much fear in the minds of the 
people residing in the neighbouring talukas. 


46. The Praja Mitra (144), in its issue of the 23rd June, observes :—It is 

al to be regretted that the number of thefts and murders 

Frequency of thefts and has increased in the Karachi District, and we hope the 
ee — bi authorities concerned will take prompt steps in the 
certain murder case consider. matter. The decision of the Sessions Court in the 
ed unsatisfactory. case of four Chuhäns charged with committing the 
murder of a sailor has created not a little surprise, for, 

although it was proved that the accused caused grievous hurt to the deceased, 
they were not convicted of manslaughter and light punishment has been inflicted 


on them. | 


47. The Native Opinion (16) of the 24th June, in its English columns, 
writes: We thought Hyderabad, among all the Na- 
Prevalence of lawlessness tive States, had the monopoly of misrule and disorder 
and consequent sense of in- of the worst type, but it seems that it will soon have 
security at Baroda and the ; , 
conduct of the State authori- #,S8trong competitor to share its unique honour. 
ties in the matter. rꝛ0da is on a fair way, not only of rivalling, but of even 
surpassing the premier Muhammadan State in the 
Deccan for being a hot-bed of wire-pulling and disorder. Some months 43° 
we drew public attention to the strange rumours that then prevailed in Barods 
ahout the unusual activity of the Residency in certain directions. Whether 
the timely warnings in the Bombay press at that time had their due effect oF 
whether a snub had been administered from Simla we do not know, but for 
considerable time afterwards there was a lull, and we hoped that the storm u“ 


over, Mr. Desai’s occasional lucubrations in the press notwithstanding. There 
ig, however, a revival, and, curiously enough; this revival is almost coincident — 
with the mournful death of the late Ndib Diwan 1 Mr. A’thalye and the € 
of Me. Elliot to Europe. The temporary iull only présaged a storm, and all 
the discordant. elements, as if just let loose from a long confinement, are now in 
full swing of their activity. The popular mind at Baroda is quite off its equili- 
brium, and the various and mutually conflicting rumours, combined with the 
mysterious doings of administrative functionaries, have created a belief that 
something unusual is to happen in a few days. The atmosphere of Baroda, 
surcharged with electricity as before a thunderstorm, has become oppressive, and 
all are, as it were, in daily expectation of a great catastrophe, which might not ! 
only involve prominent functionaries, but may even jeopardize the interests of 4 
the State. The chief cause of this popular anxiety is the frequency of daring 
robberies that seem to be committed in broad day-light, as it were, and in an 
organized fashion. What wonder then is there that a sense of insecurity has 
now taken hold of the people's mind at Baroda, and makes them prone to 
believe that there is somebody at the bottom who connives at, if not actually 
encourages, these and other crimes? Was there any special cause which 
tended to produce these disturbances at this particular time, except-perhaps 
the recent senseless agitation against the Settlement Department? That 
the department is not at all blamable in this matter is clearly evident 
from the fact that its work has been approved and sanctioned by the Council, 
including Mr. Manibhäi. Surely then, if the theory connecting the robberies 
with settlement work has any foundation, they must have been directly caused 
by the foolish outcry against it, which being ostensibly countenanced in high 
quarters might have emboldened lawless men. Is it not more probable that the 
most unwise and shortsighted action of Mr. Manibhai in unexpectedly suspend- 
ing the vatan rules on his own authority, although they had been sanctioned 
by the Maharaja and himself after full deliberation, and though they were in 
operation for two years, was directly responsible for this show of lawless spirit ? 
Anyhow, if the present lawlessness can be attributed to any political cause, it 
is rather due to the weakness of the Diwdn himself. But whatever be the origin, 
it is the prime duty of the Baroda authorities to check this lawlessness by finding 
out and punishing the offenders, whoever they may be. But the authorities 
seem to be paralyzed. The police are not vigilant enough, and higher authorities 
appear quite indifferent to the comforts of the people. On the contrary, if 
certain rumours are true, they are persecuting the Settlement Department with 
a zeal and a revengefulnoss only worthy of an African Bushman. An admi- 
nistrative blunder like this can only be accounted for by supposing either 
that the responsible authorities at Baroda are egregious fools and thoroughly 
incompetent for the work entrusted to them, or that they are guided more by 
personal feelings than by the best interests of the State. 


48. A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (115), in its issue of the 
FF 26th June, says that the Diwan of Baroda has, in ac- 
enltivation <2 3 aud cordance with the orders of His Highness the Gaikwäd, 
Egyptian cotton given to Sanctioned Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 for the Kadi and 
cultivators of the Kadi and Baroda Pränts, respectively, for encouragement to 
oneal 2 A Hie the cultivation of American and Egyptian cotton of 
Baroda, ad ot long staple, and that a reward of about Rs. 10 would 
be given to cultivators according to the extent of the 


land cultivated and the nature of the cotton produced. 


49. The Gulbarga Samdchdr (39), in its issue of the 28th June, states: 
From a letter received from Vaijanäth Parali it appears 
spear pr between that there obtains the practice of the Hindus using 
at Vai 5 — prgage music at all times, the town being a Hindu holy place; 
nam s dominions. but of late the Muhammadans have been assaulti 
i and pillaging the Hindus in revenge of their having 
musi¢ during the Muharram festival. The Hindus, however, paid no atten- 
non to this, nor did the Government try to put it down. On the 19th June, 
2 shroffs, while returning home with their money bags at about 7 o’clock. in 
© evening by the bazar road, were attacked by about twenty-five Muham- 
a Who had concealed themselves in the K4zi’s house. The shroffs 
ere beaten and robbed of about Rs. 700 in cash. They immediately com- 


3 
3 


24 


municated to Mr. Sord4bji Jamsetji, the Deputy Tälukdär of Amba Jog 
the news of the perpetration of the crime, but no redress was given. ;. 
led to the closing of the bazar, which excited the Muhammadans the more 
On 21st June about three hundred Muhammadans made an armed attack 
on the house of Mr. Raémrdo Shivaji Deshpände. At this time, besides the 
owner there were about six other Maräthas in the house and they successfully 
repulsed the attack. The Hindu residents of the place submitted several peti. 

tions to His Highness the Niz4m’s Government in connection with this R. 
but up to the 24th instant no redress was given and the people are sore afraid of 
serious results following. Though there was such a serious disturbance the 
Télukdér of Amba Jogai did not go in time to the scene. An enquiry is, however, 
being held by the Thänedär in connection with the wounded persons. It is to 
be hoped that the Niz4m’s Government will do justice in the matter. 


50. A correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh (14) of the 25th June, in 

iit alluding to the attempt at murdering the Kulkarni 

attempt at nog Swe, ja of the village of Ghod Shet in téluka Prachandgad 

téluka Prachandgad of the of the Bhor State, alleged to have been made by 

Bhor State. some residents of the village of Shirkoli, and to the 

| enquiry that is being made into the case, observes :— 

It is said that the Mamlatdar of Prachandgad was assisted by the Mämlatdär of 

Shirval in arriving at a proper decision in the case! The people suppose that 

the Mämlatdars have earned at present the merit of releasing the accused and 

declaring the murderers not guilty! If Pant Sachiv and his Kärbhäri fail to 
dispose of the case properly it will probably assume a serious aspect and bri 

censure on the State. The contagion of murder has been prevailing in the Bhor 

State, and the general opinion is that unsatisfactory justice is done in regard to 


these cases. 


51, The Kdthidwdr News (106) of the 23rd June, in its English columns, 
writes: We have received a communication from a 
Prevalence of great dis- Hindu gentleman, which shows that there is great 
satisfaction in the Hindu dissatisfaction in the Hindu community in Käthi wär, 
community in Kathiawar on . 
account of the judgment of not so much oa account of the judgment of the Prabhas 
the Prabhäs Pétan Riot Pätan Riot Commission ason account of what they think, 
Commission. namely, that the R4j being Muhammadan the Hindus 
have not been able to get justice. They enquire who 
are responsible for the murders committed—the police or the authorities? If 
it be the police, they ask if any explanation has been demanded from them for 
their inability to bring sufficient evidence to support conviction of the perpe- 
trator of one murder out of thirteen. The writer says that this Hindu massacre 
was more dreadful than the Mahya (?) massacre in 1 883, when the Government 
of India interfered and by doing justice raised their prestige in the estimation 
of the public. We give opportunity to Hindu gentlemen for giving their 
views openly, because we know that they are not courageous enough, as à 
rule, to speak out. The result is that the disaffection which seems to be in exist 
ence is driven underground, and constitutes grave danger of which Government 
ought not te remain ignorant. 


52. The same newspaper, in its English columns, writes: — We under. 
Petiti 1 stand that about 22 leading Brähmans and Sadhus of 
Political yoy ey Pitan have appeared on behalf of the Arya Praja of 
by some leading Brahmans Prabhas Patan before the Political Agent to-day = 
and Sddhus against the judg- lodged a petition expressing their * at the 
ment of the Prabhäs Patan result of the late trial and appealing to the Agency 
moe and British Government for justice and protection. 
We hope to be able to give further particulars of this important petition in our 
next issue. f 


G. M. SA TH, 
Reporter on the N ative Press. 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 3rd July 1894. 
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The Varhdd (Berdr) NN (3), in * * of 1 25th June, says * 

8 8 ough we oug orget the unjust acts of a 
bt pro of the oppo’ Native, we cannot help remarking that we cannot 
made by Räo Saheb S. V. admit the justice of the appointments made by Rao 
Patvardhan, Director of Säheb S. V. Patvardhan as we did that of the appoint- 
Pablic Instruction in Berar. ments made by Réo Bahadur Jathär. Mr. Patvardhan 
has already given us three or four specimens of his future administration, oné 
of which is the appointment of Mr. Bal, a Brahman from the Konkan, as a master 
in the Amrdoti High School, in supersession of the claims of equally qualified 
applicants from this province and of those already serving in the depart- 
ment. According to rumour another model appointment is soon to be made. 
Mr. Patvardhan appears to make too much of a principle laid down by the 
former Director of Public Instruction when it suits his desire; and in other 
cases reverses his policy. 


G. M. SA’THE, 
. Reporter on the Native Press. 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 3rd July 1894. 
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7 
Part I.—Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Gujarati (108) of the let July, in its English columns, writes: 
The Poona Sérvajanik Sabha well be congtatu- 
Despatch of the Secretary lated on the promptitude with which it has managed 
of State for 2 to steal a march over the rest of India by holding a 
Simaltancons dad comments Public meeting to protest against the one-sided and ve. 
— trograde despatch of the Secretary of State for India on 
the question of the Simultaneous Civil Service Exami- 
nations. If from one point of view the decision of the Secretary of State for India 
is to be deeply regretted, it must be welcomed from another standpoint. Though 
we did not expect him or the Indian authorities to bow to the decision of Parlia- 
ment, we never thought that they would deliberately try to invite fresh opposi- 
tion by openly avowing their desire to keep the 1 monopoly intact. We 
welcome this feature of the despatch, because it has once for all torn off the 
thin veil under which the monopoly has so long been attempted to be defended. 
While Viceroys and Governors have disavowed the Roman policy of divide et 
impera in their public speeches, the despatch openly pits one race against an- 
other for reasons which it is not difficult to appreciate. This game is not a safe 
one and is sure to recoil on those who are playing it. Supposing Muhammadans 
and Sikhs accepted od pas le which has been ostentatiously held out for their 
acceptance — declined to submit their disputes to Subordinate J Mém- 
latdärs and Tahsildärs, what will Government do then? Are the framers of 
the despatch conscious of the enormous mischief which their principle is likely 
to do in the practical administration of the country ? A more miscliievous, re- 
e and unstatesmanlike document has never been issued by the Secretary 
of State for India—a whole country never more grossly insulted and its hopes and 
aspirations never more cruelly disappointed! If Indians have a grain of self- 
respect remaining in them, they should take early measures to enter their cone 
stitutional protest, as the Poona people have done, against the unjust decision 
to exclude for all time the sons of the soil from a share in the administration 
of their own country. 5 


2, The same newspaper, in its English columns, writes: — The proceedings 
of the annual general meeting of the Bombay Mill- 
Protest of the Bombay owners’ Association have an interest not only for this 
an owners’ Association city, but for the whole country. The speakers were 
— - Chal testeme one and all business-men and their speeches were 
Arongly supported, thoroughly business-like. They gave facts and figures 
which even the selfish hypocrisy of Manchester will 
find it hard to meet with success. Mr. Cotton, Mr. Douglas, Mr. Govardhand4s 
Khatäv, the Honourable Mr. Wadia, Mr. D. E. Wacha, Mr. Manmohandas 
Rämji and Mr. Karsandäs Valtlabhdds proved to demonstration how the imposi- 
tion of a countervailing excise duty would be impolitic, unjust and impracticable, 
Mr. Cotton showed clearly that Lancashire never exports to this country any 
goods or yarns which average under 24s. and that fully 95 per cent. of our 
spinnings are counts that she does not send and has not sent us for years. If 
the residue of 5 per cent. which alone enters into competition with Lancashire, 
Were subjected to a 24 percent. duty, the proceeds would barely cover the 
printing and stationery necessary for collecting the tax. To tax the coarser 
kinds would be a monstrous injustice inflicted on the ill-elad people of India, to 
the encouragement of Chinese and Japanese mill industry. Mr. Douglas very 
properly denounced as a gross perversion of fact the statement that the agitation 
against the exemption of cotton goods from import duty was the work of the. 
Indian mill-owners. Mr, Govardhand4s argued that the result of imposing a 
countervailing excise duty would be to drive capitalists into Native States, The 
Honourable Mr, Wadia proved how even under the present system mills pay an 
excise duty on stores. What has Manchester, with its hypocritical outery against 
Protection, to say to this fact? It would be a gross scandal if, in face of the very 
roghty arguments urged by the Mill-owners’ Association, the Government of 


ndia consented ta throw a sop to quiet the English Cerberus by sacrificing the 


Indian lamb. If the official, members of the Supreme Legislative Council had 
“own more courage than they did during the discussion of the Tariff Bill, the 


CON 422—2g 


of State would have at once seen the unwisdom of dri 
ion. Lord Elgin was then quite new to his work, and publi 
Indian, felt it u air to hold him responsible for the solema 


farve 


enacted at Caleutta. The state of things is now otherwise, and we 
to stand on the side of justive and reason, regardless of consequences, 
is required at this moment is a firm and Viveroy, who 

stand any nonsense even though it came from ire, and we feel 


the sense of the public here in that His Excellency will 
found wanting in those higher qualities whieh alone — 4141 lish justice 
and honesty from being looked upon as a sham and del on by people who have 
latterly grown somewhat distrustful of British good faith owing to various 
unfortunate circumstances.. 


8. The n of the 2nd July, in its English columns, writes: 
There a. e rumours al y afloat that Her Majesty's Ministers will be induced 
to sanction the inclusion of the exempted articles in the tariff, asking the Goy. 
ernment of India to levy an excise duty on the production of Indian mills, 
without which Lancashire will never be reconciled to the taxation of their 
exports to India. It is said that the approaching visit of the Finance Minister, 
the Honourable Mr. Westland, to the local Government is in the same connection, 
It is therefore of the highest importance that the voice of the nation should be 
raised quite in time against the excise duty, which would be most impolitic, 
unjust and impracticable ; and we are glad to see that the first note of warning 
has been sounded by the Bombay Mill-owners’ Association. The tax would not 
only be unjust, but injurious to both, and the press and the public bodies will 
not be too early in their efforts if they follow the example of the Bombay 
mill-owners. As Mr. Douglas remarked, ‘‘our experience is that legislative 
changes are very rapid in this country, and if we do not protest at the mere 
rumour of the tax, we may find that we have lost our opportunity through 
delay.“ | * 


4, The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the Ist July, writes :—The case 
against the proposed excise is a very strongone. But the question is whether the 
Indian Government shall have the courage of their conviction and whether the 
Home Government will conseat to incur the hostility of unforgiving Lancashire. 
If exchange does not rise this year there will be a deficit of 3 or 4 krors, and 
that shall have to be met anyhow. If no excise is imposed, and if without it 
Manchester goods cannot be taxed, the only course before Government will 
be an increase in the salt-tax and the income-tax. Both these imposts would 
clearly be far worse than the proposed excise and subjection of Manchester 
goods. There is, of course, a third and a better alternative, namely, reduction of 

expenditure ; but everybody knows that to hope for it would be to hope for the 
wholly hopeless. ‘I'he British Government is thus, or will be, on its trial. Will 
it do in India what it cannot, for fear of a repetition of the events of the last 
quarter of the last century in America, do in any of her colonies? If it doesso, 
it will surely seriously injure her priceless reputation of being just and honest. 
An open avowal that England cannot rule India for India’s sake can scarcely do 
her good, either immediately or in the distant future. 


5. The Jém-e-Jamshed. (134), in its issue of the 2nd July, says :—The Indian 
mines have not hitherto yielded any produce worth 


A request: to the Govera- mentioning, but the coal mines have ior the last 
ment o naa in connection . 2 2 er 
with the alleged new rules J ears been making somé progress, and if they are wor 


or law in regard to Indian upon under the existing arrangements: they will 1 
mines, bably compete with the English coal mines after some 

Fears. The persons interested in English coal mins 
have, therefore, with the object of crushing the infant. coal: industry of India, 
agitated the matter and Mr. Grundy, a Government Superintendent of the 
English coal. mines, has visited India for the: purpose of acquainting himself 
with the condition of the labourers working in the mines here. He has Visiten 
several mines and held consultations with their proprietors. Mr. Grundy u 
said to have made dralt rules for limiting the hours of work to be exncted from 
women and children in the mines, and for managing other matters relating © 


mines. These rules are. being: considered by ti. different Jocal Government 
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6. The Gujardti (108), in its issue of the Ist. quly, u 
| otes, observes:—The assassinatio 
leged influence of contact Carnot by an Italian Anarchist shows 
which European rulers are exposed. | 

Anarchists are due to Western ty not 

having a strong hold on the followers of that ) 

. Where there is no strong religious restraint the morality of the people is not quite 
pure, and the rulers and the ruled can never prosper. A similar lar state of things 
12 

on ) 


prevailed in India for some time after the death of the Mogal Emperor 
zeb, but in the time of Hindu rulers irreligious acts and want of regar ae 
part of the subjects for their rulers were unknown. The morality of the West 
is such that it makes people indifferent to one another and show empty zeal for. 
their religion. Unfortunately the Hindus have been latterly subjected to this 
sort of morality! It is a lucky circumstance that the Hindus do not commit bad 
acts like Italian Anarchists and do not make high and responsible officials 
uneasy and restless. However, if the officials be so, it is their own fault. 


7. The Jém-e-Jamshed (134), while writing in its issue of the 8rd July 
1 on His Excellency the Governor's levée lately held at 
emor’s ler. the Council Hall, Poona, regrets that while a number 
f of military officers, a hereditary Sarddér and Christian 
high-priests are conceded the right of private entry, no such concession should 
be made to Native gentlemen holding the high honour of Vice-Chancellorship of 
the University or titles of C. S. I. and C. I. E. and to Native high-priests. A large 
portion of the educated Natives and also many non-official Europeans, adds the 
paper, do not much like the ceremonial receptions at the levée, and if this old 
fossil institution is to be popularized, either the arrangements for private and 
| a ought to be made on better principles or the distinction ought 
abolished. | | | : : Vitra ; | | 


8. The Shri, Shivdji (81), in its issue of the 29th June, refers to the vigit 

H. | | lately paid by His Excellency Lord Harris to the 
Hara * 2 2 temple of Parvati at Poona, and praises His Lordship 
people's ates feelings, 3 showing due respect to the feelings of other people 


by refraining from entering the temple by the main 
entrance in compliance with a direction written on a board warning non-Hindus 
not to enter it, and by going over to the terrace of the temple by a side door 
pointed out by Mr. Baba Séheb N&tu, one of the trustees of the temple. [The 
Jagadhitechehhu (43) of the 20th idem blames Mr. Baba Saheb Nätu for taking 


Excellency Lord Harris into the temple and calls him a flatterer. ] 


9. The Dnydn Prakdsh (12) of the 2nd July, in its English columns, 
Sir George Ch | writes :—In an article on “ India—the Political Out- 
Native — of Indie he 110 look,“ contributed to the Nineteenth Cent ur for 
June, Sir George Chesney attacks the Native press 


s end. 
Our 


and 


10 
grown too thick - xinned how 
maddened Anglo-Indian officials, 


Pashas, doing everyt 
that the Indian is not bal 
press. We have no voicein Parliament; we 

vances heard by Government except throughour 
it is but quite natural that we should make the utmost use of it. 
the Government is most conservative. It tries its utmost to 
it does not want us to advance politically ; it does not want us to 
aspirations ; it wants to stiff€them as much as possible. In fact, i 
we think, it oftener than not overacts (from whatever motives it may be), 
of the Conservative party—nay, we might even say the part of the 
Lords as it is nov constituted. The Anglo-Indian press aids and u the 
Government generally. Is it not, therefore, quite natural that the Native press 
should act as the Liberal party, and that it should be as outspoken on points 
of popular interest as it possibly could be? We are in a state of transition. 
Thanks to the generous spirit of the British nation, we are receiving liberal 
education, which is making us more and more enlightened in all fields of human 
knowledge. And it is but quite natural that new light should bring in its 
train new ideals, political as well as social. With new ideals aspirations for 
realising them of course come, and it is but mockery to try to stifle them. Yet 
Government in India is always trying to do that, and the Native press of course 

rotests with all its vigour, which is mistaken for sedition. If the Indian press 
be called seditious, we would certainly like to know what Sir George Chesney 
has to say about the Irish press. No, the Indian press is not seditious. 
Far from it, it is as loyal as any of the British papers. Outspoken it is to a 
high degree. It protests most vigorously. But no one who knows would 
accuse it of spreading sedition. One might find a paper or an article here and 
there which might contain views expressed in language that can be mistaken 
for sedition, but we aver that the general tone is usually quite sober. Yet Sir 
George describes it as supremely seditious, and as a remedy suggests the resuscita- 
tion of that cursed Act known as the Act for Gagging the Indian Press. We 
are sure that the Government of India is too wise to avail itself of this mis- 
chievous suggestion of Sir George Chesney, even though he may boast of his 
‘experiences in India for over a quarter of a century. The cup of the bliss of 
freedom of speech has been tasted, and any attempt to dash it away from our 
lips will certainly not fail to make us desperate. Our rulers ought to know 
that freedom of expression is but a safety-valve. | 


10. In alluding to the report that the Government of India has decided 
to amend the Indian Companies’ Act and a Bill will 
Suggestions in regard to be brought before the Legislative Council during the 
— ne . current session, tho Jém-e-Jamshed (134), in its issue 
Geancil * At „ of the 5th July, says: We are all agreed that this Act 
the Indian Companies Act. needs improvement in the light of the experience 
gained during the last two decades, but no unneces 
sary haste need be made in regard to the amendment. There is much need 
ascertaining the complaints and wants of the public before framing 4 new 
law on the subject. The necessary steps in the matter ought to be taken by the 
Government of India after consulting leading Natives, the Mill-owners 
Associations, the Chambers of Commerce, and the political associations. The 
Bill ought not to be brought at one of the sittings of the Legislative Council 8 
at Simla, because from these sittings the non-official members of the Council 11 
generally absent. It should be brought before the Calcutta sittings of the Counch , 
80 as to give an opportunity to the non-official members of making due exertions 
for having appropriate improvements made in the old law. It is to he hoped. 
His Excellency Lord Elgin's Government will not fail to duly consider the abore 
suggestions. | — 


11. The Pheni« (5), in ite issue of the 4th July, writes —The admit 
of elected members to the Legislature, so far at fen 
as the Provincial Councils are concerned, has not hen 
a nominal reform. The right of er * on a 
been used by our representatives, both in Calcutta 4. 


Reformed Provincial Le- 
gislative Councils and the 
right of interpellation. 


12. The Shri Shiodji (81), in its issue of the June, says: 
know whether the Bombay Hindus will 
required to take up clubs a view to rid 
salmans of their habit. It was supposed by 
that the Musalmans would be brought to their 


. 


We do not 


‘unless their conceit is completely taken out of them; and if Government do not | 
adequate steps in the matter, the Hindus themselves will have to subdue 
att of their riotous n ighbours. The best remedy to prevent outrages 


this 


Miagaon in Bombay would be to stop for some time the congregation of persons 


visiting the Masjid or temple which might be the scene of 4 disturbance, or to 
bind the managers thereof by personal recognisances or otherwise to preserve 
peace therein. Tnjunctions and bonds like these will effectually stop all disorder 
and ensure peace. | re | . 


13. The Gujardt Darpan (102) of the Ist July, in its English columns, a 
writes :—Whatever the efforts of the sensible portion of the Hindu and Muham- a 
madan communities, and whatever the mild and pacifying resolutions of the 4 
Government may be, it is obvious that, in spite of all these attempts, a fierce 
spirit of intoleration and quarrelsomeness is seen fast rising in the Muham- 1 
madan community. It becomes a matter of grave consideration for the 9 
authorities when Muhammadans are allowed to make bold to set aside the law q 
and make heavy inroads upon the time-honoured customs which were tolerated 
and amicably. put up with by their fathers, grandfathers and ancestors. No 
Muhammadan was till now known to object to funeral music. and the repetition 
of Ram, Rém. But that did actually happen a few days ago in Bombay. While 
@ Hindu funeral procession was passing by the Mäzgaon Mosque, the Muham- 
madans of the locality fell upon the Hindus for the only sin of not ceasing the 
funeral music and the repetition of Rdm, Ram! Had not the Hindus left the 
body on the road-side and run for police help, there would have been perhaps a2 
very severe scuffle. But the good sense of the mourners and the timely interven- 
tion of the police soon restored order. The unwarrantable leniency shown towards 
the malefactors has emboldened them all the more, and in their self-sufficient 
vanity it is painful to observe that they have begun to think that the Govern- 
ment fear them and would not touch a hair of their head. The Government must 

ave noticed well enough who gave the first provocation in all these sectarian : 

urbances, and we have seen who received direst sentences. Is it not a 
— of alarm to the Hindus to see that their funerals are defiled and their 

bodies 80 grossly. insulted before their very eyes, and the Government 
ould view the whole thing with inactivity and unconcern ? =a 


. 14 The-Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the Ist July, writes :—The accounts 
ies oo of Wednesday’s disturbance at Poona published in 
tween Hindus nd Mane. the Bombay dailies are very incomplete and mislead- ~ 
madans at Poona, ing. What happened on the. occasion is as follows: 
18 The two pdlkhis of Dnydnoba and Tukdrdm entered“? 
the u 28 usual by the western bridge called the Lakdipul and proceeded by 
usual route to omeshwar. After leaving Someshwar the two processions. 
Len cach Pessing by 9 diferent road. The road by which the an of. 
ee ay through Ganesh Peth, where there is. Darga. ° 


Ww ass : 
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sion with music by that road and that they 


demanded nothing more than 
what was « Thus pressed, the Police Inspector had to allow the 
Hindus to take their procession with music by the After this 


4 


ery little to do, and most 
from the spot. A few minutes after, about fifty 
the 


: 


jum 


which it is neither advisable nor safe to be —.— by Government. It 
extremely annoying that, in spite of long-established customs, Muhammadans 
should object to music even in vases of such great processions as through 
Poona last Wednesday. In our opinion, nothing but a firm attitude on the 
part of Government and its officials can put down these threatened violations 
of ancient customs by the Muhammadans. As matters stand at present 
they are under an impression that their pretensions to have music stop 
in front of all mosques and Dargas at all times will be favourably listened to 
by Government if they only persist in having their rights enforced. We need 
not say how mischievous such an impression is, and we regret to find that it 
should be directly or indirectly traceable to the attitude of Government with 
regard to the riots between Hindus and Muhammadans. We hope the MAézgaon 
incident and the two disturbances in Poona will convince Government of the 
necessity of taking some decisive action in this matter. It is time that our public 
associations should also take up the subject and lay their views before Govern- 
ment. This is the second case of its kind in Poona, and unless prompt: and 
definite action is taken, it is likely that the spirit now displayed by the Muham- 
madans may lead to more serious misunderstandings and disturbances. 


15. The Kesari (48), in its issue of the 3rd July, gives what it calls an 
accurate account of the scuffle which took place at Poona between Hindus 
and Musalmans on the occasion of a Hindu pdlkhi procession on 27th June — 
last. The pdlkhi procession, which started from Alandi, entered the town of 
Poona by the Lakdipul bridge and proceeded to Ganesh Peth through the 
Budhwär Peth and Moti Chouk vid Someshwar temple. At Someshwar the 
procession divided into two portions, one in honour of Dnydneshvar and the other 
in honour of Tukäräm, and the two divisions went on by two different routes. 
When the Tukérém’s pdlkhi procession, which went in the direction of the 
police station in Ganesh Peth, arrived near a small shrine of the Musal- 
mans situated at a short distance on this side of the police station, dome 
* usalmans obstructed the playing of the drum or tom-tom and some others 
khrew stones from the shrine at the drum cart. This hurt one of the tom 
tom players, and he could not continue playing on the drum. Seeing 
this one of the men accompanying the drum-cart told the dr 

et down from the cart, and himself got into the cart and'began to n n 
rum though he was pelted from the shrine or Darga. Though Pa 
were accompanying the pdlkii ‘none of them went into the shrine, Which ™™ 


~~ 


‘ 


ond d 

or When the Musalmans in 

brick bate—the on the public road were obl 
However, nobody was severely injured and the procession went on past the 
After this some Hindus, who were at the rear of the pdlkhi : 
began to return home. One of them, a Brahman, halted near the to eat 
pin supdri (betel-nut and leaves) when he was assaulted and severely thrashed 
till he became unconscious by about fifty Musalmans who came out of the 
Darga, falsely charging him with being the person who got into the cart and 
beat the drum. This took place in the presence of one or two amt _ but 
neither they nor other policemen who were ata distance of about fifty paces 
from them made an effort to arrest any of the assaulting Musalmans. As soon 
as the occurrence of this assault was known some Hindus collected there. They 
first took the wounded Brähman to the police station and thence escorted him to 
his house in a carriage after he had recovered consciousness a little. While the 
wounded person was at the police station, Mr. Smith, the Police tor, did 
not take any steps to detect the persons who assaulted him. The wounded n 
is now recovering from the injuries received by him and intends taking criminal 
action in the matter of the assault. [The Daydn Prakish (12) of the 2nd July 
publishes an almost similar account, except that it says that the person who 
got into the drum cart and beat the drum was a young Brahman, that after the 
pilkht had gone past the Darga it was followed by a few groups of Hindus singing 
songs and playing music, who were told by the Musalmans and also by the Police 
Inspector to cease music while passing by the Darga, and who on pleading a 
long-standing practice were allowed by the Police Inspector to sing and play 
music, and that the policeman who was present when the wounded Braéhman 
was struck was a Musalman. ‘The Sudhdrak (21) of the 2nd idem agrees 
with the Tes ui and says that since the policemen who were deputed to keep 
order in Ganesh Peth, which is a Musalman quarter, are said to be Musal- 
mans, there is nothing surprising in that the Musalmans at the Darga were 
bold enough to throw stones at the pdlkhi. |] | 


16. The Kannada Suvdrte (161) of the 30th June, in commenting upon 
the same scuffle, writes :—The Hindus might have joined their Muhammadan 
friends in the celebration of Täbuts this year if the ill-will caused between them 
by the Bombay and other disturbances had vanished away. But the Muham- 
madans have been offending the Hindus very often either by making riots or 
doing mischief of some other sort. The moment the people on all sides began to 
think that the ill-feeling had ceased, the unhappy incident of the imprudent, 
though unintentional, entrance of a well-known Muhammadan gentleman into 
a Hindu temple at Mahabaleshvar, took place. While Government were trying 
to quiet the people in connection with this, a dispute arose between the two 
communities at Poona while a pdlkhi procession was passing by a mosque, and 
stones were thrown at each other. What will be the result if such things occur 
80 often? Why should not Government interfere in the matter and settle it at 
once? The present state of things will never fail to put Government to some 
kind of loss or other. If Government are really anxious to restore peace to the 
country, they must enquire into the customs followed so long by the people 
and issue strict injunctions in conformity with those customs. This step alone 
will make everything go on smoothly. 


. hs writing about the same disturbance at Poona, the Shit Shivdy: (81), 
— in its issue of the 29th June, observes :—If the Poliee 
at the Polen the conduct Inspector of Poona had discharged his duty with 
Poona, in e eee discretion, the affray would not have occurred and 
recent disturbance at Nn the seeds of a future disturbance would not have been 
Wa don in the town; but either because the police do not 
. ? Sood time of it unless there are disturbances or because our Inspector 


14 


of.Police has no sense, he could not preserve order; the M 
are now getting encouragement to make disturbances. The nealmans 
give this encouragement by express advice, but by a laxity in his 

the occasion of the pd/khi procession in question Musalman were 
made to stand at a place where it was wrong to post them to do duty, and 
the disturbers of the peace were thereby affordel a convenience. These police. 
men did not stir from their places though they saw stones were being thrown at 
the = and, though very near, did not save the Br&éhmans who were being 
attacked. 


18. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the Ist July, writes:—The disturb- 
ance between Hindus and Muhammadans at Pen 
Religious intolerance re- may be regarded as a further developement of thy 


282 by 9 Bombay and Poona disturbances. A few days ago a 


dali (offering of cooked rice) was offered at Ji i 
District, and t to : unnar 
— in the matter, the Poona District ; but the Muhammadans there he 

only did not object to, but actually joined, the proves- 
sion, and as a * act offered prayers in their Masjid for the same 
y 8 


> Wh ould the Muhammadans of Pen be then so intolerant? It is 
hig time for Government to move in the matter. es 


19. The Rémdds 00 hey Fae . 4905 the Hagar Bhushan (70), the 

ae ritt (56) and some other papers of the week 

3 rg Wx maps say that in all the recent squabbles and disturbances 

between the Hindus and the Musalmans at different 

places the latter were aggressors, and that this is the result of asort of encour- 

agement afforded to the latter by Government not taking severe and adequate 

measures to check them and betraying some partiality to the Musalmans, and 
remark that this state of things is to be much regretted. 


20. The Kesari (48), writing on the same subject in its issue of the 3rd 
July, observes:—Unfortunately new squabbles have occurred at different 
places in the Bombay Presidency and matters have now reached such a stage 
that objection is taken to going with accompaniment of music not only past 
- Masjids, but also past Pirs and Dargas or the tombs of holy men and saints, and 

to the carrying of oblations or offerings by the sides of these places, though 
unaccompanied by music, and yet Government have not issued any decisive 
orders in the matter. After some days the Musalmans will go so far as to say 
that the Hindus should not even look at their houses, and if the regime of His 
Excellency Lord Harris be in existence then the elated Musalmans will get 
from Government some encouragement indirectly, if not directly, and by implica- 
tion if not by express utterances. We have on various occasions had our say as 
to how far this state of things will go and with what result ; but some thoughts 
having been suggested to us by the recent occurrences at Bombay, Poona and 
Pen, we place them before our readers. The account of the Poona scuffle 
published in the Anglo-Indian newspapers is one-sided, unreliable and incom- 
plete, and appears to be intended to unnecessarily traduce the Hindus and 
glorify the police. The pallhi processions of Dehu and Alandi are not of 
recent origin and do not concern only the Poona Hindus. Pandharpur, Dehu 
and Alandi have been looked upon as sacred places ever since the beginning 
of Native rule by all Hindus in the Deccan. The annual meeting of the 
Indian National Congress and even the levées of the Governors require some 
preparation, but none such is required by the Alandi ndlkhi. It is welcomed 
to every place by its people and is escorted by them with great devotion and 
éclat to the next place. In brief, this procession is taken interest in not only by 
Poona and Pandharpur, but by the whole of the Deccan, and is cherished as 
a token of their rise and is revered by the people in the interests of their 
worldly as well as spiritual prosperity. Have the Musalmans or the Bombay 
Gevernment any idea of the insult and pain which the Deccanis feel at the 
pdlkhi procession of long standing being interrupted by Musalmans gathered 
in a small Darga, and that too in the capital of the Peshwas? We do not 
know of any interruption having been ever caused for many centuries past to 
the progress through Poona of the pdl/khi with the accompaniment of the music of 
drums, flutes, cymbals, &c., like the one offered this year. We have no desire 


tion of ‘Government, it is our duty | it in the 

of peace and order in the Queen's dominions. The only question for decision is 
whether music is to be allowed in front of Masjids, and if this: question is decided 
properly once for all, we are sure tranquillity will be restored everywhere ; but 
the thing to be regretted is that our Governor in Council cannot arrive at 
a satisfactory decision in the matter. In the present state of things the 
only legitimate means open to the Hindus to put an end to the present 
disturbances between the Hindus and the Musalmans, is to resolve not to deal 
with the latter, as was done some time ago at Yeola and has.now been done 
at Pen. Another remedy is to discontinue taking any part in the Muharram 


festival. 


21. The Pratod (69), in its issue of the 2nd July, says that the opinion 
expressed by Sir Richard Temple to the effect that Hindu-Muhammadan disturb- 
ances are conlusive to the strength and stability of the British Indian 
Empire, clearly shows- how European Government officers are interested in 
fomenting these disturbances and how they therefore encourage them by carrying 
out with partiality the orders of Government, however impartial they may be. 
Tf this had not been the case, argues the paper, the Musalmans would not have 
attacked a Hindu funeral procession at Bombay, since they suffered very severely 
in the Bombay riots of August last. | , 


22. The Native Opinion (16), in its issue of the 5th July, says that the 
unprecedented disturbances created by Musalmans at Mäzgaon in Bombay, 
at Poona and at Pen in the Kolaba District clearly show that the Musalmans are 
convinced that whatever they did they would be supported by Government ; 
that this kind of lawlessness, if allowed to continue long unimpeded, would 
prove fatal even to Government; and that, therefore, without trying too mueh 
the patience of the Hindus, which must havea limit, Government ought to 
take effectual steps to bring the elated Mysalmans toa sense of their duty 
towards their Hindu fellow subjects and Government. The paper adds that 
the Anglo-Indian papers, in publishing accounts of these disturbances, coloured 
them in such a way as to exculpate the Musalmans and throw the whole 
blame on the Hindus, and their accounts are considered by Government to be 
more reliable than those published by Native newspapers. 


23. The Dnydnodayd (11) of the 5th July, in its English columns, 
writes :—The state of feeling between Muhammadans 

„ to respectable and Hindus, as it is at present, is one that cannot be 
— 2 2 and Mu- considered without concern, and it behoves all who 
o try to remove 5 1 . ee 

the cause of ill-fecling oxist- have any part in influencing public opinion to say 
ing between the lowerclasses those things which shall be helpf ul to a better feeling. 
of the two communities. There can be but one opinion regarding the attitude 
1 of Government, namely, a strictly impartial applica- 
tion of the laws of the land. It is unfortunate that it is believed in some 
quarters that such impartiality has not characterized all the acts of Government 
in connection with the late disturbances, for such a belief adds to the difficulty 
that Government must experience in regulating those matters where each party 
is straining to get their own rights without much regard to the other. But we 
appeal to our Hindu and Muhammadan friends not to make the work of Gov- 
While Hindus and Muhammadans 

important that 
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to a violent and riotous people, and their leaders should use all their in 
machinery to put a stop to the doings of their disorderly members. The 
— —ͤ— of these riotous acts should not be left to Government alone, who 
must great difficulty in putting in their hand where religious questions are 
involved; but the better classes of the two communities should join together in 
some eoncerted action, feeling that the present state of things is a great disgrace 
to both parties. | 


24. Several newspapers of the last week advise the Hindus not to make 
Täbuts, or assume disguises, or in any other way take 

Advioe to the Hindus not part in the Muharram festival of this year, and thereby 
3 make Täbuts tu the Mw. to show their resentment towards the Musalmans for 
nenten een, coming, as they have recently done at several plese 


1 . 
— 6 in the way of their long-standing practice of 5 ayin 
music while going in pd/khi and other processions by 
Masjids. The Kalpatru (45), in its issue of the lst July, approves of the notifica. 
tion issued by the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, restricting the issue of licenses 
to make Täbuts, Panjis, &c., only to Musalmans, and says that if the Hindus 
take any part in the ensuing Mubarram festival they will be called shameless, 
The Mumbai Vaibhav (57) of the 5th July says that if some Kämäthis at 
Bombay have consented, as they are said to have done, to celebrate the Muhar- 
ram festival as usual on account of the persuasion or threats used by some 
scheming Musalman Police officers, their conduct is extremely pusillanimous, 
shameless and indiscreet, asks them whether Government will not hold them 
responsible if any riot or disturbance takes place during the festival, and says that 
the Hindus should on no account mix with the Musalmans in their Täbut festival. 
The Indu Prakash (14), the Din Bandhu (9), the Subodh Patriku (20), and the 
Vikshipta (95) of the week also write at great length, dissuading the Hindus 
from taking any part in the Muharram and advising them to show their zeal 
in their own religion by letting the Musalmans alone as regards the Täbuts, and 
by assuming disguises, if they are very fond of them, in connection with pdlth 
processions of Hindu gods. The Subodh Patrika (20) goes even so far as to 
ask the Hindus not even to witness the Täbut procession if they have not 
forgotten the Bombay riots of August last. 


25. The Poona Vaibhav (65), in its issue of the Ist July, expresses its 
8 approval of Rule 3 of the rules made by Mr. Vincent, 
_ Approval of the notification Police Commissioner, Bombay, and sanctioned by 
ir Pol Boer iin Government in connection with the celebration 
matter of Tébuts, Panjés, 40. parade of Tabuts, Panjas, &c., in Bombay during the 
. next Muharram, and says that Government should 
make the same rule applicable throughout the presidency. The paper seems 
to think, along with several other papers, that Rule 3, announcing that licenses 
to make Täbuts or Panjds shall be given to Musalmans alone, is a new rule 
specially made and sanctioned for this year. oy 


26. The Native Opinion (16) of the 1st July, in its English columns, 
writes :—Last Thursday’s local Government Gazette contains rules for regulating 
the erection of Ta jias and the procession of the Panjds and other Muh 
ceremonials. The absence of any disturbance during Bakri Id festival seems * 

rantee a similar absence of the same on the next occasion, and there 18 0 
doubt that, with the present inorease in their staff, the polioe may be able 
maintain peace throughout the city. Our evening contemporary of Thun 
last be the peg ria 1505 the authorities had * 7 . 
preventing lower caste Hindus from taking any part in this peculiarly Mane” 
madan festival. We for one should heartily 880 our support to such 8 
movement. The different representations of tigers, bears and other animals 


one surprised if the idea of such rules is entirely given u. 
Yomplete stability of mutual relations may be presumed, but, on the present 
occasion, every precaution is needed to keep Hindus, whether of one caste or 
another, from mixing with the Muhammadans, lest an overt act or an app 
expression might rekindle the smothering fire of fanaticism. We wa 
therefore, strongly advise every section of the Hindu community to aeord their 
M friends every respect by not depriving them of the exclusive 
enjoyment of this festival. We think the new Police Act makes ample pro. 
vision for the suppression of such representations as tigers, bears, &,, and 
Mr. Vincent cannot do better than enforce the powers with which he is empowered 
under it. The other day’s Poona incident illustrates how the slightest spark 
may be enough to inflame the smouldering fire of fanaticism, and it is for its 
“prevention that the exclusion of Hindus from the next Muhammadan festival 
i; needed. The Bakri Id has passed without the slightest hitch, and we have 
every expectation that the Muharram will also pass in the same manner. 


N. The Gujardti (103) of the Ist July, in its English columns, writes 
Hindus are in one respect a very strange people. Even with their countless 
gods and goddesses they do not seem to be quite satisfied. They are; therefore, 
as ready as any Christians or Muhammadans to perform religious vows to some 
of their celebrated saints and Pirs. In the mof such vows are very common 
when some domestic misfortune is apprehended. How far Muhammadan or 
Christian rule has contributed to this result it is difficult to estimate. But the fact 
cannot be denied. Philosophic toleration or indifference, which marks Hinduism 
in its comprehensive sense, is perhaps more responsible for this phenomenon. 
In Poona, Bombay and other important centres Hindus are very prominent jn 
the celebration of the great Muhammadan festival. While the self-respecting 
Muhammadan stands aside from the idolatrous festivals of his Hindu neighbour, 
the gentle and philosophic Hindu throws as much fervour into the celebration 

of the great Moslem festival as the devout Muhammadan. This aue has 
undoubtedly been one of the great influences which make for social peace and 
racial friendship. Some Muhammadans unfortunately forget this loveable trait 
in Hindu character, when they object to even funeral or religious.music of the 
Hindus, Love begets love, friendship is reciprocated by friendship; and 
tolerance on one side leads to exhibition of a like temper on the other. It is said 

that low-class Hindus will not be permitted this year to construct Täbuts in Bom- 
bay. This decision might be expedient this year and is undoubtedly acceptable 


to Hindus. How far it is commendable from a wider standpoint is, however, 
questionable, : ; 


28. The Din Bandhu (9) of the Ist July, in its English columns, writes: 
We have always set our face against the practice of Marätha Hindus taking 
— in Täbut and Panja rites and processions, and this in times when nothing 
ke the unfortunate disturbances of last year had occurred to disturb the 
friendly relations that subsisted between the Hindu and Muhammadan com- 
munities. If these annual fraternizings during the Muharram festival have 
at all had any permanent eſfect on the illiterate and poor classes of Hindus, 
ee certainly not been in the direction of improving the national character. 
2 ls not diffieult to guess how much faith and how much pure lore of 
amdsha and horseplay contribute to make up the enthusiasm of the Hindu 
masses that accompany the Tibuts on the day of immersion. What the 
exhortations of caste headmen and the remonstranees of family prieste have 
the failed to achieve, namely, to wean the community from the Täbut 
— deal Police, we are glad to learn, re going to do. The time is favourable. 
to * It is a wise determination to refuse licanses to the 3 
th ** e Panjée or Tébuts during the ensuing Muharram, and it is to be hoped 
certainty 1 y will be maintained in the future. However dictated, it is 


move indireetly in the interests of the Hindu masses. 

Writes - Meydnodaya (11) of the bth July, in its 

upon We are sorry that the public nuisance, the Mubarram, is 90 200n in 
we. Tt hes no-sanction inthe Koran, and is opposed to the religious beliels 
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and practices of even a large section of the Muhammiadan community. It has to 
be tolerated, we suppose, but Government is 2 well to regulate it with auch 
strictness as to make it as less a nuisance as possible. Licenses to make Tihnt, 
and to carry them in procession are to be given to Muhammadans only; and 
each license-holder is to be made responsible for the behaviour of the persons 
connected with his Tabut. In case of r the license will be taken 
away immediately, and the Täbut will be prohibited from continuing on in the 
general procession. Some Hindus usually take part in this festival, but it i, 
ao ei that there will be less of that this year, both on account of the feeling 

veen the Muhammadans and Hindus and because it is being discouraged 
in other ways. | 


80, The Sudhdrak (21) of the 2nd July, while writing about the notification 
published by the Commissioner of Police, Bombay 
; expresses its disapproval of Government interfering in 
religious matters and prohibiting the making and parading of Tabuts by Hindus, 
and asks those papers which approve of the Government action, how t 
would like if Government prohibited the parade of pdlkhis by Hindus on the 
ground that the practice, though of long standing, has no sanction in the Hindu 
religion. The Sudhdrak or Reformer takes pains to impress that it does not 
ish that the Hindus should add to their own numerous gods any new ones from 
e Muhammadan or other religions, and that it would be too glad to see super. 
stitions disappear from the Hindu and other communities ; what it means to 
object to by disapproving the aetion of Government is their interference in 
religious matters. | | | 


31. The Rdjyabhakta (146), in its is-ue of the 3rd July, observes :—The 
current Muharram holidays are likely to cause some 

The ensuing Muharram anxiety to the Government and the people of Bon- 
— — © ig Fc bay, as complete eonfidence has not been restored 
bay, in the matter. . between the Hindus and the Muhammadans. The 
| | notification issued by the Acting Commissioner of 
Police, Bombay, shows that the police is desirous of excluding from the Tébut 
festival the numerous Hindus who joined it in previous years with or without the 

rmission of the Commissioner. e, no doubt, commend this desire of the 
police, but are sorry that the authorities should, by their policy of divide and 
rule,“ stop the intimate connection that existed between the Hindus and Muham- 
madans in previous years when they took part in each other's religious festivities © 
on the ground of universal brotherhood. It is said that the lower classes of 
Hindus in Bombay, being greatly offended with the conduct of the Muham- 
madans who defiled their temples in August last, and not having received 
good treatment at the hands of their Muhammadan brethren since, have 
taken an oath not to take part in Muhammadan religious festivals. The 
Acting Police Commissioner seems to have taken advantage of this and issued 
a notification prohibiting the Hindus from making and carrying Tabuts, 
Panjés, &c., and thereby saved some trouble to the police. The notification 
has, however, caused some criticism and is likely to be misunderstood. Thus 
while the Hindus have been prohibited from taking part in the Muharram, the 
Muhammadans ought to be prohibited from giving during these holidays any 
cause of complaint to the Hindus by demanding money from the latter and 
causing disturbance when not paid, and by appearing in disguises of Hindus and 
other communities and insulting them. pai ais 


82. A correspondent, writing to the Jagadddarsha (42) in its issue of the 
: ; Ist July, expresses satisfaction at the subject of cow- 
Lo or Protection andernelty protection having drawn the attention of the residents 
and suggestions to stop the Of Abmednagar at the institution of a pdnjarpol, % 
latter. | a house where cows are fed and taken care of, and 
cow-protection boxes for subscriptians being fixed in 
. but regrets that cruelty should be practised towards bullocks by i 
loading goods carts with the object of having as much goods carried as possib 
the rate of octroi duty being so much per cart-load and not per mauad of goods. 
With a view to put a stop to this ro the correspondent ‘suggests ‘that on 
_ should be charged according to:the weight of the goods taken into the ton. 


Disapproval of the same. 
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33. The Piœniæ (5), in its issue of the 830th June, writes :—A very 1 4 

a reception was given to Colonel Mayhew, the : 

Popu'arity' of , 1 lector of Shikärpur, the other day on the platform of 
E ee the Zuk kur m station by the people of Upper 
pede Sind. Upper Sindis of all castes and creeds and 
of ull shades of opinion went to the main station to welcome their old Col- 
lector, who had been absent from them for about two years. Their joy and 
their enthusiasm in meeting him knew no bounds. Considering how popular 
Colonel Mayhew is with the masses in the Shikd4rpur District, where the best 
part of his career has been spent and where his energy and influence have 
accelerated the accomplishment of many beneficent reforms, there is nothing 
surprising in the fact that Zamindärs, merchants, pleaders and Government 
officials should have collected to do honour to one whose love for Upper Sind 
is only surpassed by his love for his own country. The spectacle witness d at the 


archal chieftain in the feudal ages. 


34. A correspondent, writing from Belgaum to the Mahrdtta (4) of 
| 155 the 18t July, says: —In my previous letters I have 

Working of the Arms Act placed before the public the harsh and disres 
in the oe agp 9 0 working of the Arms Act in this district. I have not 
A chene ebe ee” to relate to you a curious instance, of which I became 
Le aware only recently. One Saddshiv Nilkanth Wagle 
of Khinipur, a supplier of fuel-wood to the Southern MarAths Railway, his work 
being often in the jungles, obtained in 1890 a license under the Arms Act for 
a double-barrelled rifle from Mr. Muir, the Collector and Distriet Magistrate of 
Belgaum. In December 1392 two tigers attacked the wood-cutters in his service 
and did harm to the cattle of his cartmen. He himself was one day assaulted 
by a tiger, who having missed him attacked some of his men who were 
working at a little distance, and seized and mauled one of them. Saddshiv then 
ran with his gun to his rescue, boldly attacked the animal, shot him dead and 
rescued the man. December being the last month of the term of a license, he 
applied for its renewal. Mr. Charles had then succeeded Mr. Muir, and Sadd- 
shiv got areply that his license was cancelled. He was surprised with the 
reply. He then got recommendations from other officers for the restoration of 
his license, but Mr. Charles was stubborn. He then personally met him and 
renewed his application, to which Mr. Charles said, Lou were licensed to 
keep a gun, not for killing tigers, but for self-protection.” Saddshiv described 
to him the critical circumstances under which he had to kill a tiger, but the 
unfeeling officer could not be moved. What should be the idea of Mr. Charles’ 
self-protection? If a gun is not to be used for protecting one’s self from a tiger, 
did he mean that it was intended for protection from human tigers, who forgetting 
their distinguishing rationality bebave like the wild beasts of the forest? 


ile writing on the same subject, the Nutive Opinion (16), in its issue of the 


Sth July, observes that it is surprising that such wise Magistrates should be in 
charge of districts, and that Government ought, in the interests of their own 
good name if not anything else, to consider this Magistrate’s interpretation of the 


word “ self-defence”? and the justice or injustice of the reply given by him to the 
applicant.] | 7 


35. A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr. (115) of the 6th July, 
writing from Ahmedabad, states: — The Bombay mail 
cansed ud, inconvenience train is timed to arrive at Ahmedabad at 9-10 in the 
others at 3 e d morning, and when it so arrives the postal delivery 
count of early closing of 2 peon ‘distributes the post before 12 noon. But it 
post for Bombay, frequently happens that the mail train arrives late 
wh and then the post is distributed by 1 o’clock, On ac- 

2 of getting the post so late and closing of the post at 6 o’clock Madra 
e, merchants, 0 and others are put to much inconvenience. The mail 
mnt for Bombay leaves Ahmedabad at 7-80 r. .; but the post office has to 
tim for the mails received by the Räjputäna mail train at 6-30 and at the same 


a to deliver the post to the mixed train that leaves for Wadhwän, and to 
1 © a trip and back t the postal van the post is closed at the general post offige 
ye i O89 dne general r Oy 


6 P.M. and sent to th 


e railway station. 
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Par IlL.—Railwoays. 


86. A correspondent of the Kdthidwir Times (3), in its issue of the 29th 

: June, represents that separate compartments should 
a ant of separate compart: be reserved for ladies in the first and second class 
Railway line. carriages on the Morvi Railway line. 


Pant III.— Munioipalities. 


87. The Native Opinion (16) of the 5th July, in its English columns 
ale writes :—The reply of the local Government: to the 
Official presidents of ma- Honourable Mr. C. H. Setalvad’s letter, covering the 
nicipalities snd municipal x 
. whole correspondence before Government on the ques 
tion of supplying municipal information, is as curiousas 
it is unintelligible. We have carefully read the whole of the said correspondence, 
and to our perception there is nothing in the honourable gentleman's letter that 
may be construed into a desire to enjoy any. greater privileges than the general 
public enjoy, or to ask anything beyond placing his letter before the several 
corporate bodies for an expression of their opinion as to whether the required 
information might or might not be given to him. But, while the Government 
reply raises a whole cloud of legal technicalities, and discusses them at some 
length, as if Mr. Setalvad as a lawyer did not know them, they conveniently 
forget the main question at issue. The information asked for related to primary 
education, and was not intended to tap any State secrets involving questions 
of State policy; and yet the official presidents did not comply with a reason- 
able request, and declined to place the said letter before the municipal bodies. 
A decision from Government was needed on this point, the ignoring of which, 
however, will only make official presidents defiant not only to the outside publio, 
but to the municipal bodies as well. The reply may keep up official prestige, 
but, we are afraid, it will lay the axe at the very root of the inter-dependence 
of presidents and municipal corporate bodies, the very withdrawal of which 
means nothing short of a collapse of the whole scheme of local self-government, 
We bitterly regret the position taken up by Government. Already official presi- 
dents are more or less independent of every municipal body, and, if the Govern- 
ment were in this way. consciously or unconsciously to connive at their way- 
wardness, the day. may not be far distant when all the municipalities will 
reduced to the position of Government subordinate departments. 


38. The Bombay Samdchdr (115) and the Jém-e-Jamshed (134) of the 4th 
July contain a letter addressed to them by the Honourable Mr. C. H. Setalvad, 
commenting on the letter addressed to him by the Legislative Department of the 
Bombay Government, No. 148, dated the 30th June 1894, in reply to his of the 
17th idem. Tue letter addressed to the Samdchdr and the Jdme is a translation 

of the one addressed to the Times of India of the same date, complaining that 
the Government reply is not satisfactory as it evades the question raised by Mr. 
Setalvad asto whether an officer of Government who is the official president of a 
municipality is or is not bound ta submit a communication addressed to him a 
president to the municipality before whom he is asked to lay it. The com- 
ments on the Government letter are made in a severe and carping spirit. 


39. The Gujardt Dar pan (102), in its issue of the Ist July, observes:— 

1 Une of the House-tax Committees appointed by the 
Tue work of the Honse-tax Surat Municipality is under the chairmanship of Ras 
Committees appointed by the Bahädur Anna Gopél. Mr. Anna Gopal is Distris 
Surat Municipality consi- Deputy j 22 2. 1 gad in dischar 
dered unsatisfactory. Deputy Collector and is generally engaged Dar 

a ing his official work. When a meeting is held a mag” 
of the committee asks the clerks to take down the reasons. advanced the 


rt of their appeals. When this is done the op r 
‘gn certain days. Thus about 200 appeals are heard in about 3 Hours day 
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| Pant IV.— Native States. 7 


40. The Indu Prakdsh (14), in its issue of the 2nd July, says that it has 
received from its secret correspondents secret letters 
Vague information about charging certain Native Chiefs and some of their 
the immoral condact of trusted officials with, certain immoral and heinous 
der enen not el and requests the Chiefs and officials concerned to 
ae mend their conduct.so that there may be no necessity: 
for the paper to disclose the confidential intelligence. i 


41. The. Hitechchhu (182) of Ahmedabad; in its issue of the 5th July, 
t the Observes: —-The majority of the Diwäns or K4rbharis 
ON erin Nafive States, of Native States, on assuming office, first’ of all take 
* the Revenue Department under their direct contro 
and try to devise measures to increase the revenue, in order that they may be 
considered more successful than their predecessors in office, and try to prevent 
the parasites of the Chiefs from Ar. tales to the Chiefs about them, and 
to latter and please Agency officials. They then try to ascertain what Rénis, 
have got the greatest influence with the Chiefs arid keep them pleased, procure 
new concubines for the Chiefs and overlook the latter's indulgence in intoxicating 
drinks or drugs. They next try to make their party strong by employing their 
own men. In their desire to show an increase in the revenues of the States and 
in amassing wealth on their own account, thoy pay no attention whatsoever to 
the miserable condition of the subjects, levy new taxes, deprive some Crasids 
of the lands held hy them, and try to arrest robbers who have committed thefts 
in foreign territories and get a share of the stolen property. These Diwäns 
let some of the departments of the States, such as the Educational, the Judicial, 
the Police and the Military, starve, taking care about their own gains, 
and make elaborate annual reports to the British authorities. This state of things 
is certainly deplorable. Such Diwdns should give up their course, remove the 
causes from which the lands in the States are lying waste and get them culti- 
vated, encourage local arts and industries, and make the subjects happy. 


42. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the Ist July, writes:—The staté of 

: “affairs at Baroda is still far from satisfactory. The 
1 of life and pro- Shri Saydji Vijaya (193), in its last issue, has à second 
lloged ncoeseity for treet? article On the state of insecurity at Burda, anil dis. 
return of His Highness the CUsses therein some of the reasons put forward by the 
Giikwad to Baroda. police which have brought about the present state 

of circumstances, We gave our view in our last 
glad to find that the Natixe Opinion (16) fully agrees 

It is a pity that so shrewd a statesman as Mr. Mani. 


number and we are 
with us in this res 


in 
ochie’s 


powers, 
We are 
chan ges 
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| and so long as His Highness is out such ond 
We should therefore advise the Diva d rest Hy K 


advit 
possible. 


many 
pa som 1 opinion, 
almost suicidal for the Diwan and other officers of His Highness not to support 


the department. | 


43. A correspondent of the Satyd Mitrd (149), in its issue of the Ist July 

. Observes :—The expected confusion in the Baroda 
ane. m State owing to the Jong absence of His Highness the 

Gaikwad from it has at last taken place: Mr. Elk 

the Survey and Settlement Officer, having gone on leave, the mismanagement 
of the Settlement and Barkhäli Departments, which was concealed from the 
public through his influence, has now come to light and such shameful things as 
were never expected have come forward. The vexatious manner in which these 
departments carried on their work has caused great dissatisfaction, and anony- 
mous notices threatening violence to the persons of some high officers have been 
published at Baroda. It is said that in some of the recent thefts in the city 
some high officers are involved and that they have embezzled large sums of 
State money under the excuse of alleged thefts. This is rather a serious allega- 
tion, but the recent exposures of the Barkhäli Department strengthen it. 
There may be some exaggeration in the rumours which are current in connection 
with a theft committed in this department. Such a state of affairs demands an 
impartial and thorough enquiry ; but how can it take place when the ruler is 
not on the spot? [A correspondent of the Kaiser-e-Hind (105), in its issue of 
the same date, expresses similar sentiments. | 


44. The Shri Saydjt Vijaya (193) of the 30th June, in its English 
. columns, writes :—For a long time past only rumours 
Corruption in the Barkhéli were current as regards bribery prevailing in the 
* tment of the Baroda Barkhäli Department of the Baroda State; but lately 
and the duty of the : | 0. 
Baroda Government in the more serious events have taken place in that office. A 
matter. few days ago a theft was committed and subsequently 
te ee" two clerks were suspected of having done that crime. 
Lately one of them is said to have made a clean breast of the matter by confess- 
ing to have made away with a part of the money and admitting the criminality 
of his friend, the other clerk. A criminal case has been instituted in the First 
Class Magistrate’s Court at Baroda against a peon of that office for taking bribes. 
Mr. Maconochie is invested with special powers to try the bribery cases in the 
Barkh4li Department. No sooner was this power given than Mr. Bäpat, the 
Assistant to the Settlement Commission er, suddenly left Baroda without pre- 
viously asking for leave. We do not know how far Mr. Bäpat is really 
involved in the bribery cases, but his sudden departure under the peculiar 
present circumstances gave reason to the public to strongly suspect his conduct 
and to think that his sudden departure had some connexion with the bribes in 
his office. From these developements it is evident that the screw is loose 
somewhere in this department, and it is necessary, in the interests of both 
the State and the public, that after full enquiry the screw should be 
set aright. The reputation of the State is at stake. We. therefore thank 
the Baroda Government for having taken steps, though rather late, to 
enquiries ahout the briberies in this department.. We are sure that, if the 
authorities concerned had taken prompt steps to nip the evil in the bud when 
they had an inkling of the matter, it would not have grown to such an 98 
as to involve even the reputation of a big officer of that department. 


’ 


past, however, cannot be reclaimed, and the proverb is Better late than 
never.“ We request the Government to make searching enquiries in nee 
affairs and to adequately punish the delinquents with à firm hand. | 

also call upon the publie to come forward with the proofs of the illega 
extortions to which they might have been subjected by the rascal) hands this 
of the evil subordinates of this office. If they shrink from performing — 


Pe. 


a was done by it was wrong. an 
| —— — 
confirmation of right from wrong. Let all complaints ee 1—4.— re- inv esti- 
gated by an im Land intelligent officer, and — is Std to have 
been commi let it at once be remedied. Even in hard cases some 
may be shown. Weare for showing justice and even mercy, but we are not for a 
wholesale upsetting of the work of this department. If the present Agent to 
the Governor-General and, Mr. Maconochie assist the present Baroda’ Govern- 
ment in carrying the work of purging the Settlement Department on the above 
lines, they will greatly oblige the Baroda (State) people and their names will 
be remembered with gratitude for a long time to come. In short, we request 
these European officers to e the integrity of the State and to penis the 
wrong-doers severely. 


45. The Ahmedabad Times (109), in its issue ‘of the Ist July, obeurves : — 
_ « Weare glad that the Diwän of Baroda has taken 
Allegations against Mr. steps against Mr. Bäpat, an officer of the Survey 
Bapet, an officer in the Baroda Settlement Department, against whom loud complaints 
State, and a request to the : 
e in thes e were raised by us some time We are convinced 
that he has absconded from Baroda under the’ false 
excuse of illness, and think that if the Council of Administration has granted him 
leave it is sure to make itself unpo * It is to be regretted that an attempt 
should be made to shield the offe We hope Mr. Maconochie, who is to try 
Mr. Bépat, will discharge his duty in an impartial manner. Since the recent 
steps taken by the Diwän against Mr. Bépat people have been freely talking about 
costly presents having been made to him by some individuals while he was in 
office. People who give bribes do not generally come forward to give evidence 
in cases of corruption, either because they may have been unjustly benefited or 
because they: may think themselves liable to punishment, and hence it is desirable 
to appoint a Commission consisting of Rao Bahädurs Haridds Vihäridäs, 
Ambäläl Säkarläl, Lälshankar Umiäshankar, Raghundth Mahddev Kelkar, 
Lallubhéi Pränvallabhdas and others to sift the matter and issue a notification 
promising indemnity to those who may have given bribes to Mr. Bäpat. In the 
meantime it is extremely desirable that he should be arrested by the authorities, 
wherever he be, by issuing a warrant against him. @ he Gujarde Darpan (102), 
in its issue of the 5th J uly, expresses somewhat similar sentiments. } 


46. The Tat hidtodr Times (3), in its issue of the 4th J uly, writes :—It is 
rumoured that Government has become so impressed 
with the spirit of dissatisfaction and unrest that has 
been prevailing in the Jundgad State for some time past 
that they have decided to relieve Mr. Chuniläl Säräbhäi of his duties as acting 
Diwän, and to send him back to his substantive Government appointment. 
important section of the community will view the step with great satisfaction, 
but we fear that they will not be satisfied with the retirement of Mr. Chunilél 
— There is a permanent official, they complain, who really pulls the wires, 
and they assert that nothing short of his removal from office will the 
en unsatisfactory state Lol affairs. We need hardly explain that it is the 
uhammadan sotnnttshity who urge this official’s removal, but it is significant 

1 that the Hindus themselves are anything but content under the present régime. 
Heme interference with the internal affairs of a Native State is always to be 
deprecated,’ but the state of things being what it is, it does not appear 
High less than the appointment of a European officer to act as adviser to His 
hness mip fi i 1 restore confidence in his e 2 8 
ative community may say to the contrary, ordinary 
Native, be he „ u or Muhammadan, still reposes greater confidence,in the 
when the coud n officials than in that of those of his own community, 
an. conditions of an administration are > such as they are in the present 


Prevalence of dissatisfaction - 
and unrest in the J undgad State. 


stan. 
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47. The Kdthidwdr News (106) of the 80th June, in its English columns, 
| writes: As the Muharram festival commences next 


Apprebeasions et; disturb- week, most . extraordina caution 2 ) 

c . most ry precautions will have 

— Fe wary * “daring to be ad eo — the Indian Empire to 
0 


2 1 D Fr a breach si 7 e — —— 
ival and e suggestion to the Hindus being likely to fly at one another’s throats on 
Political Agentin the matter. the slightest ; and an outbreak at one — 
vere : pty p 
will be regarded as a signal for general mischief. As a strong impression seems 
to prevail that the Muhammadans at Pätan are likely to fly out on the slightest 
pretext, they not having been adequately punished, it is to be hoped that the 
ey will insist upon the Jundégad State authorities to see that no breach of 
the public peace occurs this time. If need be, a detachment of the Agency 
Police may be sent to Patan to maintain order. 7 455 


48. The same newspaper writes: We are informed that some time 


ey a Chdéran named Sangan and others esca 
2 — — after committing the murder of a Chäran 1 


Arjan, at Khajuria, under Khambhälia, J amnagar 


State. The Assistant Superintendent of Police, Mr. Shäwakshah Främji, 
on hearing of the murder, instituted enquiries and a relation of the accused 
named Käno was sent for and asked to give information as to the whereabouts 
of the murderers. While the enquiry was proceeding the man Käno died and 
the police reported that he died a natural death and disposed of the corpse 
after taking down the statements of some of the connections of the dead man. 
to the effect that his death was due to natural causes. Subsequently a woman 


related to the deceased appeared before His Highness Jam Säbeb with a burning 


pot on her head—the last source of seeking redress in Native States—and alleged 
that the Chéran Käno had died of injuries inflicted upon him by the police, and 
the Jam Säheb is said to have ordered the Chief Constable of Khambhilia to 
enquire into the matter. A Chief Constable to enquire into a complaint against 


his own superior! If the man died suddenly in police custody we wonder 


whether an inquest was held by a Magistrate under Section 176'of. the Criminal 


Procedure Code. As this is a second allegation against the police of causing 
deaths of persons whilst in their custody, justice demands a strict enquiry after 
at once removing from the scene of the occurrence all the police officials on- 


cerned, so that reliable and independent testimony may be forthcoming to pros 


the truth or otherwise of the allegations. Possibly the police may be quite 


innocent, but an independent enquiry is none the less necessary. 
Part V.—Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


49. The Bharat Bhrdta (172), in its issue of the 22nd June, states: On 

3 the last Bakri Id holiday, the Kotwäl of Rewah, whose 

7 n 2 residence is in the bazar, at a little distance from 
„ “is his office, slaughtered a goat inside his house, but 
hung up the meat on a post or something else at 


Tindväri in the bazar and then ate it. The sight was most repugnant to those who 
happened to see it. The bazar or city main road passes close to the Tind väri of 


the Kotwäl, and every day about two thousand people pass over this road. At a 
little distance from the Tindväri is a Hindu temple, and any person can easily 


understand how revolting the reproachful act must have proved to the Hindus. 


“ 
* . 
q 


It is to be regretted that such a high officer as the Kotw4l should be guilty of an 


act that has dissatisfied the whole 


Diwan, Kunvar Raghubarsinh, and Civil J 


who have not yet forgotten the affront given to their feelings. 


N made by the Kotwäl is very dangerous to a peaceful 


of goats, and now it has become difficult there to save even thé cows from being 


slaughtered. There is no probability of such a thing o¢curring here, but Pol . 
should, 


advatitage could the Kotwal gain by eating goat meat in the bazar? 
he not éat it in his own house where the slaughter was made, and why 


ty and hurt the religious feelings of the Hindus. 
In the State of Rewah such an act was never witnessed before. The Assistant ; 


mgarh, Gazipur and Balia a commencement was made by the slaughter : 


udge Prata psinh appeased the Hindus 
: heir fee There were man 
orthodox Kotwäls, but they never showed such contempt of others’ religion. The 

) indu State. 


7 


blic? Is there nd lity: of the peace 
deing disturbed by this act ? not this act create hatred betwoen Hindus 
and . — P It was quite im that the, sseds of disturbance 
should be sown a peaceful people by creating hatred of each other amo 
them, and un less the uperintendent makes some better arrangement i in 

to it the Hindus are not likely to forget the offence given to their religion. 


50. The Ma&rdita (4), in its issue of the ist J uly, writes :—A public 

meeting of ihe citizens of the Poona City and Canton 

Public meeting recently held ment na held last Sunday oven ng under the aus 

at Poona to oo against of the local Särvajanik Sabha to protest agai 1 

emanate roy we decision of the Home Government refusing 

tion of Simultaneous Civil effect to Mr. Paul’s resolution, and to adopt a otic 

Service Examinations. to the House of Commons against the ‘action of the 
Secretary of State in this behalf. The place was crow 

to its utmost and many had to go away for want of space. RAO Bahadur Nilkanth 

Janürdan Kirtane was voted to the chair, and he opetied the. proceedings with 4 

few appropriate remarks explaining the object of thé meeting, the im portance 

of the occasion and the urgent necessity of taking some action at this time, 

Professor Gokhale and Messrs. Némjoshi, Tilak, Lele and Limaye made speecties 


on the occasion. 


51. A correspondent of the same newspaper writes —4 the 2 
kestival is drawing near, and as the Telagu people of Bom- 
coment N N bay have declined to take any part in it, Khän Babs: 
* Bombay Police. dur Mir Abdul Ali of the jocal police, in company 
of some Muhammadan gentlemen, has for the last 

few days been frequenting the streets of Kämäthipura with the view of ind 
the Telaga people to make Täbuts and Panjas and share the festival ab 
usual, But the latter have paid little attention to the persuasions of the 
Khén Bahfdur and have 3 not to observe the festival at all. — Is it fair 
on the part of the Khan Bahddur to do such mischief as this, notwith- 
standing the Government resolution published in N s. Times of India 
and the Bombay Guzette? All that he means by ing is to create another 
disturbance in the festival and put the — "Hindus and Government into 


trouble. The Government and the public will, I trust, take notice of this at 
once. 


58. A fter stating that the Kämäthis of Bombay: have resolved not to make 
Tabuts nor to parade Panjis this year, the Bombay 
The Kiméthis in Bombay Samdohdr (115), i in its issue of the 5th July, writes: 
* 8 . fo On making enquiries into the statement made by the 
this year, er Ferhs Mubrdtte (4) that Sardér Mir Abdul Ali, the head 

of the Detective Police, paid a visit to the Kümäthis 

to explain to them that the police had wo obj ection to their doing this year 
a8 they have been hitherto doing and to continue without any fear the practice 
of parading Tubuts and Panjas, it has been found that on 2lst June Mr. Haji 
K4sam Mitha and Sardér Abdul Ali paid a visit to the leaders of the Vanjäri 
Kämäthis residing in the Kämäthipura 3rd lane. On 24th June Sardar Abdul 
Ali visited Mr. Karamsi Dämji residing in Kämäthipura 5th lane. On the 25th 
Several leading Kämäthis were called | to the Police Commissioner’s ‘office at 
Byculla, b but the Commissioner had no conversation with them ds he was 
obe! in dome other work. Mr. Gell, the A Police Commissioner, 
Polten e dan them. On the 26th these persons had a conversation with the 
ioe Commissioner, ‘The conversation dis to the effect that the Kämäthis 
Sul Nn ae to lo tis they have been doing every year, and nobody should 
Kina from doing 80; but we do not t hink that a aia portion of the 
maths ‘will give up their resolution to oline making Täbuts and 


he have hurt the feelings of the 


The Aale Sodégar (111) of the 6th July states that the Mardi 
Men and Hindu shreffs of Bombay have entered into 


| ‘a Wed reg 

une and Are * — ＋ net to apt from 4 — 

Müden. 3 hills of exchange or custom -house documents for * 
until the expiry of the Muharram holidays, 

don 4387 


54. While stating the circumstances connected with the equabble which 
ie took place between the Hindus and Sosa of 
by the Hindus with the keen Pen in the ol be District and which was reported i 

2 at Pen in the paragraph 42 of the Report on Native Papers for the 
Koläba District. week ending 30th June last, a Bombay correspon. 
dent, writing to the Kesari (48) of the rd July, sayy 
that the Musalmans of Pen hid collected about a hundred of their co.religionist, 
from the neighbouring villages of Vavivddkhole, Anture, &c., in view of the 
. disturbance, which they expected to take place on the 24th June in connection 
with an offering of cooked rice which the local Hindus proposed to carry out of 
the town by a road past a Masjid, that they had all assembled in and about the 
verandah of the house of one Malan Khan Baba Khan, a municipal commissioner 
and that.a large heap of sticks had heen made in the compound of the same house 
The same en eue. learns that the Hindus of Pen have discontinued dealing 
with their Musalman townsmen, and that consequently the Musalmans do not 
anything in the bazar from the Hindu shopkeepers. The Sudhd:ar (83) and the 

Pen Samdchir (64), both local papers, in their issues of the 30th June and 
2nd July, respectively, corroborate the statement. of the Kesari’s Bombay cor. 
respondent, and state that a Musalman cannot get cloth even for funeral 
purposes. Both of them regret this state of things, and say that it will not 
continue long as the strike of the Hindus has reduced the Musalmans to a condition 
of complete helplessness and there is a chance of the latter praying for peace 
and reconciliation between the two communities. The Daydn Prakdsh (12), 
in its issue of the 5th July, remarks that the Pen Mämlatdär's conduct in 
not authoritatively telling the local Musalmans that he would not allow them to 
slaughter a cow on a public road and in advising the Hindys to avoid the road 
objected to by the Musalmans was cowardly. The Nattve..Opinion (16) of the 
5th July expresses similar views. r 


55. The Poona Vaibhav (65) of the Ist July learns from a correspondent 
D that an idol of Ganpati — to the Däbhädas of 
yi 1 ky _ me Talegaon in the Maval Tdluka of the Poona District 
n was disfigured by some one last week, and that no 
satisfactory result followed the enquiry made by the 


Mämlatdär of the täluka who had gone to Talegaon for the purpose. 


56. The Sholdpur Samdchdr (80), in its issue of the 3rd July, states that 
| on Friday the 29th June last the residents of the Sadar 
* 9 ene pag ree Bazar at Shola pur had a grand procession in honour 
of 1 Sholäp ale of the goddess of cholera and offered two buffaloes 
as a sacrifice, which were butchered very cruelly, about 
fifteen to twenty men holding them fast by means of ropes and two other men, 
one on each side, inflicting sharp cuts with swords on the necks of the animals 
one after another. One of the two victims, adds the paper, was a strong animal 
and fell down after about sixty cuts with the howd had been inflicted; one 
sword was broken and another was bent. It is better that the animals sho 
be 1 by one stroke than to subject them to the agonies of a slow and 
cruel death. 


57. The Sat yd Mitrd (149), in its issue of the Ist July, observes Some 
ä time ago it was reported that His W. the Géik- 
Letter from His Highness uad had sent a letter to one of his high officials at 
the Géikwéd of Baroda o one Taroda, with ‘instructions to open it on the 16th June, 
of his high officials, with in- : a . but it now 
structions to open it on a 20d this gave rise to various surmises, Dull © 
particular day. seems that the letter contained only some om 
orders from His Highness. It is now said that of 
Highness has sent another letter with instructions to open it on receipt 


a telegram which will be sent a month prior to His Highness’ leaving Burop’ 


for India. According to the present arrangements there are yet about eighter 
months for His Highness to return, and consequently if this report be 1 * 
does not speak well of an enlightened Native Chief. If His hness t 


that this is the best way of carrying on the admiristratian in his absence * 
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should better return to India at once and conduct the administration himself. 
The Svadesh Bandhu (156) and the Broach Samdchdr (117), in their issues of 
the 4th and 5th July, respectively, express similar sentiments. | 


58. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the lst July, writes: We 
a are glad that the Travancore Government intends 
Intended a 0 a Women's College at its capital. We have 
1 — 1 a ways held that the important Native States can be 
far more capable of improving the condition of the 
people than the British Government, and we rejoice to see signs that the con- 
sciousness of this responsibility is slowly dawning on the minds of our enlightened 
Native rulers. 1 


d. M. SA THE. 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


Uffice of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 10th July 1894. 
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REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS PUBLISHED IN BERA'R FOR THE 
"WEEK ENDING 7 JULY 1804. 


List of Newspapers published in Berdr. 


No. Names of Newspapers. . Place of publication. dition. 
— 
Awne.o-Mara’thAl, 
| be Pramod Sindhu ... eee . Umradwati — Weekly 68 300 | 
2 „ Vaidarbba. ne * „ „„ AA 
3 „ Varhäd (Berér) Samächär „ a Do 250 
Mara TSI. 

4 | The Shetakari ... aes oe . Umréwati (Amrdoti)..| Monthly. 400 
5 „ Shuddha Varhädi. me ...| Akola... 1 Weekly 350 


1. The Faidarbha (2) of the 30th June, in its English columns, writes :— 
The blue-book on the Simultaneous Examination ques- 
Disapproval of the des- tion contains the last despatch of the Secretary of State 
og a 1 the Secretary of on the subject. It is a most disappointing document. 
tate for India on the ques- It i 0 
F is nothing more than a reproduction of the argu- 
Service Examinations. ments of the Government of India why effect should 
not be given to the resolution of the House of Commons 
passed on Mr. Paul’s motion. Coming from a Liberal Minister it is pitiful to see 
how the promises given in statutes of Parliament and the solemn pledges of Her 
Gracious Majesty are tried to be whittled away. It is still more regrettable 
that it countenances an innovation which, if a Tory administration had done it, 
there would have been none so ready to denounce it as dangerous and arbitrary 
asthe present Ministers. The House of Commons having passed a resolution 
after full and fair discussion, the Government were bound to accept it or to get 
it cancelled if they thought that it was obtained by a snatch vote. It is not 
in accordance with the best traditions of the constitution that the Executive 
Government should override the wishes of the 1 power in the 
State. The precedent laid by the Government would be a dangerous one, and 
lishmen of all shades of opinion who value their liberties ought to prevent 
such liberties being taken by the executive with the deliberate opinion of the 
House of Commons. The despatch is not creditable to a Radical Minister, as it 
practically lays down in so many words that theré shall be a ruling caste in 
India, and that declarations of Parliament and assurances of the Queen are so 
ged empty words, which are to be used only for deluding the people of India, 
ut which it would be the height of unwisdom for a responsible statesman to 
ve effect to. What a pitiable spectacle is this! sincere friends of 
is greatness must 


grieve to see the falling off in moral stamina shown 
hose who, to avoid the mere possibility of Indians — a few more places 
— they do at present, would not hesitate to make England abandon her great 
as champion of liberty and justice, 

con 439 


ren 


2. The same newspa writes :—Our Bhusäval — — 
— notice the serious inconvenience the 


I : of 2 2 
2 . 2 2 at the pr | 1—— these 10 At 12 

0 ferred to Bhusdval from Diksal, has stopped alf cool 
from oe to the a platform, alleging that he does not trust any 

are four coolies in the employ of the company, but they are not 

prec ne yes „n These also are often 
required to carry their own luggage. ird ¢ Passengers, wh 
often require the assistance of coolies, it is need less to Set do — 3 
it even though · they are prepared to pay for it. Mr. Eddi must understand 
that his first business is to look to the convenience of — and that 
he should not indulge in such Quixotic ways of managing affairs. , 


G. M. SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 10th July 1894. 
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Part I.— Politics and the Public Adminisirut ion. 


1. The Indu Prakésh (14) of the 9th July, in its English columns, 

| writes :—There is an interesting article under the 

Approval of an dcn heading “ India and Great Britain in the last number 
N 14 Bases 45 of India from the pen of Dr. W. A. Hunter. The 
— in the Zndia, writer, as our readers may be aware, is one of those 
8 Members of Parliament who take a keen interest in 
Indian affairs and sympathise with the 3 aspirations of our people. He 
is alive to the supreme necessity of enlightening the British public on the true 
condition of this country and making them acquainted with the real grievances 
of our people. He is fully impressed with the belief that the ignorance of the 
English, who alone are ultimately responsible for the good government of this 
country, is fraught with serious consequences and may lead to one of the worst 
catastrophes the world has ever seen. He has therefore tried to remove, so far 
as he can, the darkness in which Indian questions are enshrouded in the English 
mind, and we have no doubt that he will be thanked by all Indians for the 
interest he has shown in Indian affairs and the trouble he has taken to enlighten 
the English public in these matters. Dr. Hunter believes that there are three 
dangers in the path. The first and most serious,” he says, “is the extreme 
costliness‘of the British Government.“ India is a very poor country and its 
revenue, chiefly derived from the land tax, possesses only a moderate capacity 
of growth. Surely then, he urges, the watchword of Indian finance should be 
“Rigid Economy.“ The second danger in the path is, according to the Doctor, 
the attempt to impose upon the Indian people English ideas of morality 
and religion. The Indians cling to their own notions of morality and religion 
with intense tenacity. To interfere with the religious or social habits of the 
Indian people is, in his opinion, to carry a lighted torch into a gunpowder 
magazine. Dr. Hunter warns his countrymen against the danger of precipitate 
action in this matter, and those of our countrymen who would ask Govern. 
ment to remove all sorts of social abuses by legislative action may, with profit, la 
to their heart the wise words of Dr. Hunter. He says: India will, no doub 
change, and without sacrificing its good points will improve; but the change 
or the improvement must come from within, or, even if stimulated from without, 
must not by a single step advance beyond the sympathies of the people.” The 
third peril to the permanence of British rule in this country is the 888 
manner of Anglo-Indian officials towards the people of India, especially toward 
persons in the higher ranks. It is not too much to say,“ says Dr. Hunter, 
“that many Englishmen do as much as in them lies to make our Government 
hateful. The Government might do much to effect an improvement. Too often 
even in the worst cases it is content with an empty censure. More than that 
is required. If every Civil Servant were made to feel that his prospects of 
professional advancement would be seriously retarded, or even jeopardised, by a 
too liberal indulgence in the luxury of an offensive and overbearing manner, a 
great improvement will rapidly take place. Those who know in what great 
measure the insolent and unsympathetic behaviour of Anglo-Indian bureaucrats 
is responsible for the growing unrest in the country, will appreciate the import- 
‘ance of the advice given by Dr. Hunter, and it is sincerely to be wished in the 
interests of British rule itself that Government will see the necessity of acting 


upon his advice and remove the sources of danger to British rule that he has 
indicated. : 


2. The Mahrétta (4), in its issue of the 8th July, writes :—The writer on 
* Indian affairs in the Times often takes a sensible 
of thet syd, stout thesanctity view of Indian people and their affairs, but his last 
tothe Narbada in bergen contribution to that journal is a piece of reasoning 
its political significance. which appears to us far-fetched. The prophecy, 
will ne, namely, that in 1894-95 the sanctity of the 1 
wiles from her waters to the Narbada river has given rise, according to the 
refer’ 10 disquiet. That such a prophecy exists is undeniable. The writer 
entire moreover, to certain extraordinary physical changes that threaten td 


* * 
‘sas 
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along its course, and considers that in the popular imagination those changes are 
indicative of the fulfilment of the prophecy. He goes even so far as to state 
that the people connect the river prophecy with the approaching end of British 
rule. Such a view of Indian affairs and Indian people is misleading and likely to 
create alarm in the minds of the English people and of those who carry on the 
Government of the country. Whatever the case may be in the Gangetic valley, 
in Western India people attach no significance to the prophecy. Nor will the 
people of other og ag view the prophecy with anything like respect. ‘The 
said river prophecy is made in an obscure religious poem, and a conservative 
and custom-loving people like the Hindus will not allow their minds to be 
exercised to any extent by it. The Ganges will ever remain supreme in sanctity 
among the more or less sacred rivers of India. A pilgrimage to Benares is an 
immemorial institution and it seems impossible to us that the people will submit 
to be seriously told that they can obtain no merit by visiting the river because 
it has lost its sanctity. Pilgrims from all parts of India will continue to pour 
in every year as usual, and a few years’ experience will teach the learned writer 
in the Tintes that the prophecy had not that disquieting effect on the minds of 
the people which he supposed. It appears from accounts published in the 

pers that great physical changes are likely to happen during the year, and to 
ead to the destruction of shrines and villages and bring calamities on the people 
living on a part of the bank of the Ganges; but their effect will not exceed in 
significance that produced by similar changes in other parts of India. They 
will undoubtedly add to the difficulties of the Indian Government, whose finan- 
cial position is unenviable. They may add totheir burdens, but, in our opinion, 
they are devoid of that political significance which is sought to be attached to 
them. 


3. The Jagadhitechchhu (43), in its issue of the 7th July, states that at a 
a public meeting held at Poona on Ist July to discuss 
Spirit of self-respect and and ascertain if there are other means to obtain 


independence recommended red ress in the matter of the Covenanted Civil Service, 
as a mea us to meke Govern- 


ment more attentive to the à resolution was adopted and oaths were taken to 
demands of the people. discontinue using foreign piece-goods and to give 
encouragement to India-made cloth, and suggests that 
if the people of India evince their displeasure at the indifference of Government 
to their prayers and memorials by ceasing to attach any importance to invita- 
tions to public Darbärs and levées and to the titles and distinctions conferred by 
Government, their conduct will produce some effect on Government. 


4. The Tesari (48), in its issue of the 10th July, publishes a communi- 
cation over the signature of “ Loyal,” in which the 
Exhortation to the natives writer exhorts the people of India of all cases and 


of India to submit to Parlia - mi . 
ment — against re creeds to rise and be prepared „to make a rebellion 


D not of disloyal and secret socialists or anarchists, 
anent LA eie but of loyal and peaceful men, —a rebellion in which 
Servive examinations. deadly weapons and missiles will have no play whatever 

| and the objects of which will be tomake Her Gracious 
Majesty the Queen-Empress’ Indian rule stronger and more stable, and to dis- 
appoint those enemies who impede the accomplishment of this laudable aim, who 
disobey orders of the liberal British Parliament, and who, through selfish motives, 
hate loyal Native British subjects—a rebellion which is certain to conduce to 
the welfare of the British Government and of their subjects, and which, therefore, 
the people need have no hesitation in making - a rebellion to be made by crea 


an agitation throughout the country by holding N delivering speeches 
adopti 4 to Parliament to 123 against the Seoretary of State for 
India’s despatch on the subject of holding simultaneous Civil Service 

tions in England and India. After writing in this alarmist fashion, the 
contributor recounts the various so-called intriguing, selfish and oppressive 
acts of Anglo-Indian officers, and says that it is the duty of every native 
India to wake up before he is totally crushed under the 7 of the & 
officers of Government and to take this opportunity o his grievance 
before the paternal Parliament of the generous, trut and liberty-loving 
British public. JJ a ee ge ee l 


kh @ 
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5. The Pheniz (5), in its issue — — writes: — There can be 
no gainsaying the fact that we Indians are becoming 
— 2 4 Secretary ot more 4 more disappointed with the new Secretary 
Sta of State. Mr. Fowler is likewise said to be discon- 
tented with his office, and therefore no surprise need be felt if, in case of any 
reconstitution of the Ministry, the India Office should rective a new chief. We. 
have frequently noticed that in all his public speeches since his appointment 
Mr. Fowler has ostentatiously avoided making allusions to India, and dwelt 
in preference upon his achievements at the local Government Board. He is 
certainly a fish out of water in his present position, and the sooner he can 
change it the better will it be for his own reputation as well as for the Indian 
Empire. As things at present stand, it is hardly likely that Lord Rose 
will make any further change in his Cabinet before the general election, but if 
he obtains a majority at the polls, it is to be hoped he will not renew 
Mr. Fowler’s tenure of power at the India Office. 


6. The Indu Prakdsh (14) of the 9th July, in its English columns, 
5 writes: The timid and vacillating policy of the Gov- 
ee of the four per ernment of India in all matters of finance is well 
* illustrated by the conversion of the four per cent. loan. 
of 1842-43. The Finance Minister seems to have little faith in his own schemes, 
and for want of something better has begun to make experiments, trusting to 
chance for the results ; otherwise it is not easy to understand why the other 
four per vent. loans are not converted with that of 1842-43. The security of 
Government paper is a strong consideration in the minds of investors, and the 
reduction of interest to 34 per cent. would not have deterred investors from 
buying 34 per cent. paper. By converting all the four: per cent. loans 
Government could have saved a great deal, and the unnecessary caution 
shown in the conversion of one only of the loans is quite inexplicable. But the 
notification about the loans of 1854, 1865. and 1879 is still more inexplicable. 
How does the Government expect proprietors of notes of these loans to come 
forward willingly to get their notes converted to those of 83 per cent. ? It is hard 
to believe that the Finance Minister is so ignorant of human nature as to hope 
that people will voluntarily ask for a reduction of interest. And yet his action 
leaves no other alternative tous. The effect of the notifications is generally 
awaited with interest, and a few days will show whether the action of the Gov- 
ernment results in still lowering the rate. of exchange, as has been prophesied 
by some experts at finance. 


7. The Indian Spectator (25, in its issue of the 8th July, writes: We 
| learn that the authorities at Simla intend, if the finan- 
Rumoured exclusion of ial necessities require an addition to the revenue, and 


— — 1 ve if the political pressure from Lancashire cannot be 


excise duty di wholly ignored and overcome by the Ministry, to 
hires gee heen A * countervail 141 cotton 
turned out by mille worked by machinery, wholly exem 
uctions, So far all right. But we learn further tha 
o not intend to arrange for the subjection of the uce of milla in Native 
States on the spot, but mean to levy on it the duty at the frontiers, if the 


roduce be exported to British 


tory. If this couree be followed, 
njustice will be done to the mill industry 


in British India. It will be ata 


We know 1 
one 2 hat the British Government 
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8. The Native Opinion (16) of the 8th July, in its English columns, writes; 

| We strongly believe that a rotation in Viceregal 
beg 3 aaa summer residence will be productive of immense good, 
pe ng | and we humbly suggest to His ExcellencyLord Elgin g 
change of programme by way of trial. Evena curtailment from eight to four 
months at Simla will do us much good, because we find that in Calcutta the 
official mind is much too keenly occupied with internal affairs to make room for 
schemes of foreign conquests. 8 down this eight months’ trip to four, or 
a system of rotation in trips, may shake the nerves even of a strong Viceroy, 
but some such arrangement is necessary, if the responsible authorities wish 
to give peace and rest to the country. We had hoped that since on the 
frontiers there is everything safe, Lord Elgin might extend his trip to 
the Western and Southern presidencies. But a higher destiny seems to 
control the actions of the Viceroy, and if Sir Salter Pyne’s = stay at 
Simla, conjoined with the contemplated trip of the Amir to England, means any- 
thing, Lord Elgin will have no time to attend to otl:er matters. His Lordship 
may not be able to do anything of the kind for the present, but if he keeps an 
eye on this, he may be able to achieve it sooner or later. In these days of 
financial deficits, curtailment of expenditure must be the order of the day, 
and while a system of rotation trips may curtail expenditure, he may come 
much nearer to the people than hitherto. Unless the supreme head of 
the Government studies things first-hand, it is impossible for him to know 
the real position of the people, socially, politically and morally. Nobody 
ever believes that the representatives of Her Majesty the Queen- Empress in this 
country are mere figure-heads, intended to preside on ceremonial occasions only, 
but their duties are far more important than are supposed to be by the 
official world. Government means the prosperity and protection of the people; 
that is the main factor in a good and strong government, and that cannot 
be done full justice to unless the superior authorities come in direct contact 
with the people. Let His Excellency, therefore, if not on the present occasion, 
at least on the next, break through the ice of monotony of official tours, and 
endeavour to look more minutely under the surface, and then alone he may come 
to realise the real situation. If His Lordship does this much, he will have 
entitled himself to the gratitude of the people in general. Stringent and 
vigorous supervision from above means more care and economy on the part of 
officials in subordinate places—a key to complete success in administration, 
worthy of thé anibition of a ruler who may wish to make a name for himself. 
A change in the Viceregal tours on these lines cannot but prove beneficial to 


the people at large. 


9. The Jdm-e-Jamshed (184), in its issue of the 12th July, writes: Our 

Poona correspondent hears that the Government of 

1 — oe A a gy has resolved to give a seat in the local en 
away the coat in the lece! lative Council to the municipalities of the Cen 

lative Couneil held by Division in place of the one held by the municipalities 

the municipalities of the of the Northern Division, If this report be true, it 18 


North Diviai d to 
— ay on K to be hoped that Government will do n 


0 Cent iviaion, sort. The t 

t the Central Divisio 1 — pro 

conferring much benefit on the Division ; and if they are 

the public will feel much eved. We do not believe 

Harris’ administration will give cause for complaint. ‘The munici 
Central Division are in sad need of tation in the 

There are eight re tative seats in the Council, and if a ninth seat 
be add t accorded to the Karichi Chamber of Oommerce 
tem wi „ transferring it to the municipalities of 

Di „as the right enjoyed by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
the Karichi Chamber also. If Government likes it nominate the 
of the Karachi Chamber to the Legislative Council. the Indmdérs 


the right of representative of that 
Ke 


1 


10. With reference to a communication received by the Sudhdrak 25 on 
reer ving 
His Excellency the Gov- entered the Hindu temple of Parvati at Poona in 
er NOT 8 etry aint at Poona spite of the caution to the con otified 
temple ot Parvati at Poona. P ut co n on a 
board under the signature of the Poona Collector, the 
per, in its issue of the 9th an says that there was nothing wrong in His 
Becellency’s entering the temple if its trustees themselves, who have more 
authority than the Collector to decide how far foreigners should go, signified 
their consent to his doing so. 3 


11. The Bhdrat Bhrdta (172) of Rewa, dated the 6th July, in a leader, 
_. headed, “ Brave Sons of Brave India,“ says :—India 
A Bengali Babu in the has lost everything in consequence of her dependent 
military service of the position, but her pure virtues and undying bravery 
Mexican Government and ; , 
——— — shine at times and dazzle the eyes of her opponents. 
Most people suppose that the Bengali Babus are not a 
warlike race and are great adepts at learning only; but on perusing the 
following letter they will have to give up this false impression. It is a great 
mistake to * — that any of the Indian castes are not warlike, since India is 
a land of the brave. What is the reason of the people of India not being given 
posts of military officers under the British Government? We suppose the 
British administrators believe either that the Indians are not warlike or that they 
are not loyal, and, therefore, refuse to confer high military posts on them; but it 
is not right to condemn the Indians thus. There are no ple who are more 
loyal than the Indians are to their rulers. The Bhrdéa then publishes translation 
of a letter from Mr. Menedolamus of Rio de Jenerio in Mexico to the father of 
Babu Sureshchandra. The letter states that Sureshchandra was a Lieutenant 
in an Infautry regiment of the Mexican Government and earned distinction by. 
acts of valour and bravery in actions with the enemy, that he was not found 
after a recent engagement with the enemy in which he had led an attack, and 
that he (Mr. Menedolamus) and the vomrades of Lieutenant Sureshchandra are 
exceedingly sorry at his sudden disap nce. - The Bhrita’ states also that the 
father and grandfather of Lieutenant Sureshchandra are living and are Govern- 
ment pensioners, that they reside in the vi of Khariya near Calcutta, that 
Mr. Sureshchandra was educated in the London Mission Society’s school at 
Bhowanipur, that he was converted to Christianity in 1878 at the age of 15 years 
and that he was therefore obliged to sever his connection from his family, that 
he then left for England and afterwards visited Germany and Spain, whence he 
crossed over to Brazil, that he enlisted himself in an infantry regiment of the 
Brazilian Government, and that after some time he was made a lieutenant for 
his bravery in actions with the enemy. 


12. The Poona Vaibhav (65), in its issue of the 8th July, while writi 
Warning against driving it — Ragen ye that though the Hind 
the Hi t very much, remar 0 us 

K are veal and have lost their — lustre and 
bravery, it is not safe to annoy and tease them too much and to make them 
—— as even the cat, the meekest of animals, can, when N 

er over w vircumstances, take a man’s life by jumping at when it 
has no other means of self-defence, and cutting his throat. 


13. The Bods Sudhdtar (®), in its issue of the 4th July, received on the 


18th t, publishes a communication 
1 rr. ha ve been 2 A well - wiaber of the nation 
political in character. on the subject of how a com — n 


Hindu-Musalman riots 


which the writer that the object of the Musalmans— ve 
aloof from the movement of the Iadian Netional ae oe 
that this weakness on the part of its 


and making riots against 

> eet eee eS their original 
the Musalman so various grag a 

their old enemies, the thereby to overawe the 


coun 
to overawe British 
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rulers of India. If the object of the Musalmans had not been political, they 
would not have revived, says the writer, the issues which, even in the time of 
Mogal Indian Government, were settled on the ground of long-standing customs 
in favour of the Hindus. The writer does not, however, undertake to prove by 
evidence whether the Musalman riots have a political aim in view or are purely 
religious in their character, and says that, whatever may be their real’character, 
Government ought not to look on them with indifference, but should suppress them 
with a firm hand, remembering that they might ultimately prove injurious to 
Government themselves and that all political revolutions have their source in 
religious squabbles. The writer, in conclusion, states that there is a report that 
the Musalmans have begun to send messages to Hindus to the effect that if the 
latter prove favourable to them in every way the former will not do them the 
least harm. | | 


14. The Shri Saydji Vijay (198) of Baroda, dated the 7th July, in its 
English columns, writes :—The career of His Excel- 
lency Lord Harris will form a notorious page in the 
history of the Bombay Presideny for the errors of 
commission and omission he has been committing since he placed his foot on the 
Apollo Bandar. All the while he has been so much engrossed in cricket, balls and 
other sorts of pleasure repasts, that he has become a magnanimous nonentity of 
this quinquennial period. Having put too much confidence and faith in his 
advisers and councillors, he has become a mere creature and a vile tool in the 
hands of these tyrants. Thereare no party politics in India and so people look to 
the highest authority in the presidency, who is the representative of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen, to look to their peace and welfare, to hear 
their grievances in all earnestness and to pronounce judgment upon them with 
the most impartial and unprejudiced mind. But when this highest authority 
sells itself to the despotic lo-Indian party of the presidency we lose all 
hope of justice and equity, and no wonder then if we turn our eyes, even ina 
slight matter, to that august body,—we mean the House of Commons,—when 
India has not yet passed into the arena of party politics. The bureaucratio 
Anglo-Indian here may say “I am the lord of all I survey,” but the 
House of Commons has a firm hold on the reins of this turbulent horse, which 
cannot but submit to the cutting whip of the rider, and hence it is that 
Parliamentary interference in Indian affairs is stigmatised as suicidal by these 
1 We are led to these reflections by the recent Hindu-Muham- 
disturbances that occurred at Bombay, Pen and Poona. It is a sad com- 
mentary on the Bombay Government that, with all its police reinforcements, the 
Muhammadans of M n should have been given an opportunity to wreak 
vengeance on a Hindu dead 1 6 The action of the ä —— of Pen 
was to a degree exasperating. They had the audacity to threaten the Hindus 
with the slaughter of a cow in their very presence; and the insult given Ag 
Poona Muhammadans to the Hindu devotees who were on their way to Fan- 
dharpur in a procession was most gratuitousand unwarranted. He who reads the 
reports of these disturbances, slight ower they may appear in comparison 
with the frightful Bombay and Yeola riots, will at onve perceive that the 
Muhammadans were the aggressors, and the officials on the spot exhibited their 
utter incompet:ncy to cope with the situation, thereby shame on the 
Bombay Government. At — er the officials, instead of finding out the 
© 
of 


Bombay Government.and the 
Hindu-Muhammadan riots. 


criminals and making an carried the dead to the bura 
ground by their own L the Ménlatdés, tho 2 Hindu. lost hi 
00 at the rowdyism the Muhammadans exhibited, instead of arresting 
the ringleaders, advised the Hindus to their dali by a route different from 
that at first pro Such advice was a downright insult and had no effect on 
the Hindus. They, however, settled, of their own accord, ata private 
2 The same thing was re at Poona. 
dans who were noticed throwing stones at innocent drummers 


ts were not arrested, also who 


ge ae 
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Government, puts the whole blame upon the Hindus, and is even prepared. 

boycott their Cow - protection Societies I Strange, indeed, are the way of the 
British Government, and stranger still is its logie; but the strangest of all art 
its notions, which, we fear, can stand no test of common sense! rn 


15. The Sudhdrak (21), in its issue of the 9th July, writes at great length 

b hg ee 0b! Se the olan 7 the Ne res of oe Mig - 

ves man community living on other u co term 

— —— r neig bouts, the Hindus, and advises them 

to change their conduct, saying that if they did not do 

so the consequences would be very dreadful, that though the Hindus are forbear- 

ing by nature there is a limit to everything, and if the Musalmans did not dis- 

continue their present roughness and Government did not issue proper orders in 

the matter, the Hindus in general would not hesitate to follow the example set 

by their co-religionists at Pen by discontinuing all business relations with the 
Musalmans. é 


16. The Vurtdhar (88), in its issue of the 11th July, says that if the 
Hindus are not allowed to play music while passing 
by Dargas, Pirs and Masjids, a similar restriction on 
music should be placed in regard to Musalmans, and suggests that Mr. Vincent, 
Commissioner of Police, Bombay, should carry out this restriction in regulating 
the next Täbut procession. : 


17. The Dnydn Prakdeh (12) of the 9th July states that the District 
Magistrate of Poona has decided that the Hindu 
public has full right to play music, in accordance 


to 


Restriction on native music. 


Permission to play music 


ba iin ae with their long-standing practice, while passing by the 
rte at — sie gymnasium in the Ganesh Peth belonging to one 


Chandubhai. 


18. The Kes. ri (48), in its issue of the 10th July, states, under the heading 
„local intelligence,” that certain Musalmans resid- 
Complaint aguinst the police ing in the limits of the cantunment at Poona assaulted 
* magisterial or certain Kämäthis for refusing to make as usual a Täbut 
hoes in connection with on an old bamboo frame with the figure of a gymnast 
malang), forcibly took away the frame which the KA- 


mathis had removed to a Maruti’s temple and themselves filed a complaint against 


the Kämäthis for an affray and assault, and that thisscuffleis reported to have 


taken place in the presence of a Musalman police officer. The same pa 
makes another complaint about certain Musalman policemen having represen 
toa certain Hindu of the Mäli or gardenercaste, who every year had a Täbut 
erected near the police station in Saddshiv Path called Peru Gate, that orders 
had been issued by the Government of Her Majesty the Queen to the effect 
that those who did not make Täbuts as vsual would be fined Ra 500 and 
having by this threat induced the Mali to make a Täbut, and requsts that 
Government should not employ Musalman policemen to keep order during the 
Tabut procession. The same peper in another place questions the fairness and 
Justice of the steps taken by the Police officers and Magistrates of Poona to 
compel poor Hindus by arrests and threats to make Tébuts, and — upon the 
llindu public in general the necessity of keeping aloof from the Muhammadans 
in their Muharrain feati val, as the only alternative open to them in view of the 
attitude of Government towards the Musalmans. | 


19. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 8th July, writes: — Wulle the 
men fo pa e. Hinds Tibta the Polo tad the Ler- n Poona ry 
u ta to u bo a u 
— te induce the Hindus by all means in their power to take — 
lathe approaching Musalman festival. We cannot u either the 
Dee 
u to peave, 
should regel influence to induce to 


missioner has thought it prudent to 
Hindus should refuse to 


ubammadan 
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unjust or illegal in this oourse; on the contrary, the police and the magistracy 
‘would find it more convenient to keep peace and order in the procession if the, 
Hindus voluntarily abstain from joining it. We therefore strongly condemn 
the action of the — and the magistravy in this respect, and hope that Gov. 
ernment will be pleased to take notice of the matter so as to give no room for 
any misunderstanding on the subject. In Bombay the Hindus have been 
1 from making Täbuts by a police circular, and here in l'oona the police 

hemselves are directly encouraging the people to make them. he contrast is 
se obvious that it would be no fault of the people if they attribute motives to 
these officers in conducting themselves in this way, and say that they are 
guided solely by adesire to please the Musalmans. We hopethe police autho- 
rities will soon mend their ways. 


20. The Dnydn Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 9th July, observes :— While 
| the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, has made rules 
Contrast between the Bom- for restricting the issue of licenses to Muhammadans 


bay and Poona police in con- . * . 
A alone, the police authorities at Poona are acting in 


anent the Muharram festival, Auite the opposite direction. At Poona efforts have 
been and are being made by private gentlemen to 
induce many Hindus to discontinue the making of Täbuts, and it was expocted 
that the police would aid this private movemsat, but, for some inconceivable 
reasons, they are, on the contrary, encouraging Hindus to continue their usual 
practice. If the local Magistrates and their subordinates are of opinion that 
the mixing of the Hindus in the Muharram festival of the Musalmans is more 
conducive to the preservation of order and peace on the occasion, they are quite 
mistaken. The Hindus should well bear in mind that though the Musalmans 
acted amicably towards them at the present time with a view to secure aid 
from them, they would revert to their old habits after the Täbuts have been 
immersed. This year there is a chance of the usual number of Hindu Täbuts 
being reduced by at least fifty, and this is satisfactory. The Hindus will lose 
the opportunity of making merry in the Muharram, but can avail themselves 
of their Ganesh Chaturthi holiday and compensate their loss by showing more 
than the usual activity on that holiday. ) 


21. The Kdsid-e- Mumbai (139), in its issue of the 11th July, observes :— 
— The Mahrdtia (4), which has made itself notorious 
made in the Matritte news- by condemning the actions of the Muhammadans 


paper against the Bombay Whenever it had an opportunity of doing so, and 
Pooua police for their which magnified the Mahäbaleshvar temple incident 
slleged attempts to persuade connected with Mr. Mirza Abds Ali Baig, Oriental 
8 holidays. n Translator to Government, Bombay, into a serious 

affair by its writi recently pub- 
lished a letter from a Kämäthi of Bombay against our able and worthy police 
officer, Sard4r Khin Bahadur Mir Abdul Alli, stating on mere suspicion that the 
officer tried to induce some Hindus to take part in the Muharram holidays, and has 
severely condemned the conduct of the Poona police for its attempt to induce 
the Hindus of that city to take part in the same We do not think 
that either the Bombay or the Poona police would illegally foros any community 
to do a cular thing. If, however, they did try to induce the Hindus to take 
part in the Muharram festival as usual, they must havedone so, very likely, 
with the object of increasing the friendship between the Hindus and 
the Muhammadans. But the former have, by withho themselves from the 
celebration of the festival in accordance with the counsel of their advisers, show2 


that 
of the 
Hindus, and will somewhat lessen the trouble of the police. 


22. The Daydnodaya (11) of the 18th July, in i 
. i Sau an 12 
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At Surat the Collector is said to have given money for the making of a Tébut, 
How is this inconsistency, if true, to be explained ? mie 
23. The Shri Saydjé Vijay (193) of Baroda, of the 7th July, in its English 


columns, writes:—Here is an instance of indiscretion and short-sightedness 
of the Bombay Government. It has issued a resolution restricting the Hindus 
from taking part in the Muharram festival at Bombay, and it is reported that 
it intends to apply the same resolution to the whole presidency. The step 
is taken with good intentions and we know that some of our contemporaries 
have quite approved of it. We, however, hold different views. We are not 
for segregation or dissociation. “We believe that this resolution will produce 
an estrangement between the two communities, that will touch more to 
the core of the Muhammadans ‘The course adopted may perhaps avoid 
a disturbance at this particular festival, but the vengeance inculcated on 
this occasion will never remain checked. With all their thirty-three krors of 
gods, the Hindus have been going in for the Muhammadan Pir or Täjia; and 
if now by a stroke of the pen they are dragged from this deity they will not much 
cherish the step, and it is likely to produce some evil‘id:a in the minds of the 
Muhammadans. Again, the Government resolution of dissociation to avert a 
disturbance is not quite in consonance with the conciliatory meetings that were 
held by Mr. Vincent after the Bombay riots and which were approved by the 
Bombay Government in its resolution. We, however, wish that all our con- 
jectures would prove-fanciful and henceforth no disturbance would take place 


tween the Hindus and the Muhammadans. [The Baroda Vatsal (192) of 
the 8th idem expresses the same sentiments. | , 


Mr. Lely, Collector of Surat, 
and subscription paid by 
officers to a fund collected — 
for a Tajia at Sarat. : 


the memory of Hasan and Huscin to utilize the money 
of a kdfir (non-Muhammadan) in the meritorious act of raising a Täbut. In 
these degenerate times, when days of mourning for the memory of the deceased 
heroes are converted into jubilees, this prejudice may be set aside and a donation 
even from a non-Muhammadan may be clutched with avidity. Besides this 
danger of offending the feelings of orthodox Muhammadans there is another of 
shocking the feelings of orthodox Pdrsi and Hindu offivers, who would, for the 
take of civility to superiors, reluctantly follow in the wake of the Collector 
Sabeb, the 12 of this project, and contribute their quota to the Ta jia fund. 
It Mr. Lely more favourably inclined towards Islamism we have nothin 
to say, except that a subscription list should not have been sent round the offi 
circle, almost all of whom are non-Muhammadans. It is no “toleration of all 
religions.“ Other officers may not be as favourably inclined towards the faith 
of Islam. It may be imagined that official countenance to Muharram would 
propitiate the Muhammadans and intimidate the Hindus, but the popular inter- 
pretation of the circumstanve would not be very flattering to the originators and 
promoters of the scheme. The Muhammadans would understand that they are 
Government—an idea that would elate them the 
t of the Muharram. The Hindus would view thie 
great convern and dread the encroachments of Muhammadans 
alarm. Others, who are unconcerned in it, would take it at its 
worth and declare it a divide et impera policy of favouring the communi- 
first one and then another, and crea racial animosities. Morally 
the project may be taken as a direct encou t to the revelry 
ties of a vulgar character. Mr. Loly perhaps does not appreciate the 
increased difficulties for the police to preserve order. 


35. The Jadian Spectator 5 in its issue of the 8th July, writes :—We 

are to learn that at least the hook-ewinging, 
v. has been a horrible feature of the annual 
temple festival at Sholavandm, in the Madura District 
= the 


in ras, has been stopped b 
Government. The manner in 
and inhuman custom has been 


local 
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credit on thatGovernment. Our Inisxez-fairéd politicians may exclaim ag unt 
interference with personal liberty, yet, in our opinion, humanity has gained 
much by the suppression. | 


26. The Phaniz (5), 7 7 rw — 14 ; uly, L nnen 
0 44% Of Hydera ve forwa a petition to the 
R. suadtins on Commissioner in Sind, complaining of the invonvenj. 
the Fuleli in Sind, and the ence and hardship they and others in the Hyderabad 
incon vt nience caused tothe District suffer owing to the steam-launches on the 
wre oly a having ceased plying. We have already com. 
‘mented on the action of the local suthorities in 
imposing a punitive fee of Rs. 500 on the proprietors of the launches, and it is 
strange, to say the least of it, that the petition of the — to the 
Government of Bombay on the same subject has not been replied to as yet. 
In the meantime, the people of the Hyderabad District are loudly express. 
ing their dissatisfaction and disgust at the Sirkir being so unmindful of 
their welfare. Especially during the abnormal bot weather that has been 
experienced all over Sind this year, people find it extremely inconvenient 
to travel on camel back or horseback, and those residing in the Hyderabad 
District, who have been accustomed all these years to travel by the launches, 
have been particularly incommoded. Since appeals to the Commissioner in 
Sind and to the Governor of Bombay appear to have no effect, we would suggest 
that the member for Sind, the Honourable Mr. Hussanali, should, at the ap- 
roaching Legislative Council, put a question asking for information as to the 
isposal of the petition of the proprietors of the launches. 


27. The Indian Spectutor (2), in its issue of the 8th July, writes :—The 
judgments of the Presidency Magistrate at Bombay in 
Judgments of the Presi- certain opium sale cases that had recently come on 
— 1 Bombay. for trial seem to be harsh. This establishes the 
sidered co be harsh. fact that official acts and official ways are so jealously 
guarded that even if a European impugns them, for 
once there should be no distinction observed between him and a Native, 
he must be sacrificed to the public cause; he must be gibbeted as a warning 
to others. Certain judicious and judicial considerations, which are in other 
cases allowed their due weight, are in this instance to be ignored altogether. 
It may be that a Native Magistrate might have appreciated better the position 
of the defendants in these cases. A greater share to the Natives in the admi- 
nistration is, we are informed, iraught with mischievous consequences. But, 
even granting it, there is some god to be set against the evil. 


28. The Ndeit Vritt (59), in its issue of the 7th July, states that several 
Petty thefte at Panchavati thefts were committed at Panchavati near Nasik 
in the Nésik District. in the course of the last week, and requests the District 


Superintendent of Police and the City Magistrate to 
take steps to free the town from the pest. 


Part II.— Municipalities. 


29. The Subodh Putrika (20) of the 8th July, in its English columns, 

writes:—In our opinion, the Bombay Government 

Approval of the Bombay have assumed a perfectly neutral attitude in the 
Government's reply to the 

Honourable Mr. Setalvadwith Controversy between the Honourable Mr. ©. H. 

rd to the co dence Setalvad and certain presidents of municipalities on 


which passed betwuen the the question of suppl certain information asked for 

latter aid the Collector Presi- ) 

dente of some palitien by the former. White the admit that such informa. 
n tion ought to be 4. to the public in the 


shape of certified copies of the papers in which it is embodied, 
Government have no power to interfere in the matter and the 
not sufficiently important to call for such interference. The presidents 
the view of — fall pomee 8 . or not e 
ation before unici ’ 
m palities as they thin diy called the 


af doubt. But it is something to note that Government have 


attention of the municipalities to the fact that documents forming their acts of 


1 
10 Pe eee 
a ee ae ‘are applied for 


80. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 8th July, writes: We congratt- 
3 * 40 late the Honourable Mr. Setalvad upon . 
a. ° sme forcing the Bombay Government to appear in a 
a mood in connection with their reply to a referertie 
made by him regarding the supply of certain information by presidents of muni- 
cipalities. The letter of Mr. ry Lee- Warner to him is a work of no ordi- 
nary talent. Serious as well as light readers of it will find in it ample materials 
both for laughter and tears. Such of the law students as may wish as a matter 
of luxury to ensure their failure in their examination may turn to the letter with 
advantage to learn how to misunderstand and misquote the law. Mr. Gladstone 
is reported to be an adept in speaking and writing mysteriously. The writer 
of the above letter shows equal skill, though not-equal ability. Mr. Setalvad 
raised the simple question whether the — of a municipality was 3 ustified 
in refusing on his own responsibility to furnish information without placing 
the request before the municipal board for their decision. The Government 
could not answer the question, or rather they did not dare to offend the two 
European official presidents ; for to the simple question asked by the honourable 
gentleman no answer other than what he desired was possible. They there- 
fore indulged in numerous irrelevant platitudes, in misreading the law, and in 
the end preached a sermon in real Christian spirit to Mr. Setalvad to be 
contented with the privileges and right which he has already got. The Native 
press of this presidency is often charged with taking an uncharitable view of 
the doings of Lord Harris’ Government. We now ask the Anglo-Indian press 
to read the letter between the lines and to tell us honestly whether it is a fair 
and impartial letter. To our mind it is intended for a purpose other than the 
decision of the simple issue. It is perhaps intended to snub a young and able 
member of the Council, who has in the eyes of Government officials me an 
inconvenient colleague by his inconvenient interpellations; for the actions of 
Government officials in this country cannot bear the light of the day and 
criticism. Itis, perhaps, intended to preserve the dignity of the European officers 
concerned, but in doing so they have not counted the cost of their own dignity 
and self-possession. Lord Harris has latterly taken occasions to impress upon 
us the duty of courtesy in our private and public dealings; we therefore ask 
whether that letter is even courteous according to his ideas of the virtue. 
Englishmen in England are asking themselves why there should be a wide gulf 
between Englishmen and Natives of India; but nobody tells them that little 
incidents like the present one daily and hourly happen all over the country, in 
which contempt and dislike of the Natives are conspicuous. The Natives do 
not fail to notice them and draw from them the only conclusion that could be 
drawn. But if the letter was drafted by Mr. Lee-Warner nothing unusual has 
happened, for he is nothing if not discourteous, prejudiced and ungenerous 

towards Natives. 


31. The Indw / rade (14) of the 9th July, in its lish columns, 
writes:—The reply sent by the Government of Bombay to the Honourable 
Mr. O. H. Setalvad on the subject of the conduct of certain Collector- Presidents 
of municipalities in declining to place before the boards his letter is undoubtedly 
& master-piece of its kind; indeed, it will be difficult to find another piece of 
composition more irreleyant and beside the point than this, except perhaps 
Mr. Gostling'n letter in connection with the Mahäbaleshvar temple incident. 
Government avoid to deal with the main question at issue and 
u proceed to remind Mr. Setalvad of a fact w 
and which he himself recognised in his letter to Mr. 

Belgaum. The only. question at issue was whether 

munici have a right to decline to place before the 

munica ta, and the studied silence of 
mean 


ac. oh oe be & taken 
patible jutideation of 


records of their acta are 
is entitled by law to get 
way. 


„. Wht 
0 seem 1 . 

officers in this as in all other matters; and if they could have 
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answer, they would not have failed to do so. 2 therefore, 
they had no other course open but to take shelter in v and utterly irrelevant 
references to the Evidence Act and the District Municipalities Act. What the 
main question of „ to do with the sections referred to by Govern- 
ment any more than with the spots on the sun is an incomprehensible thing to 
i mortals. It is, indeed, a marvel of marvels to us that such an unmean- 
ing irrelevant piece of composition should have proceeded from the pen of 
Mr. Lee-Warner, the enunciator of the canons of sound criticism. But the 
ties by which one is bound to the brothers of one’s service are too strong and 
irresistible, and often force one to cut a sorry figure before the public. 


82. While commenting on the same reply, the Tesari (48), in its issue of 
the 10th July, asks its ers to judge for themselves whether the resolution 
indicates ignorance, partiality, or cunning on the part of Government, and how 
the grievances of the public would be redressed if Government themselves 
were guilty of improperly and intentionally siding with their subordinate officers, 
and remarks that it cannot say that with all his reported amiability.as a gentle- 
man Lord Harris knows well how to conduct the administration of a presidency, 


88. The Dnydn Prakdeh (12) of the 9th July, in its English columns, 
writes :—Lord Harris was always credited with being outspoken to a fault, 
whatever else he may or may not be. But the reply to the Honourable 
Mr. Setalvad seems to open to our view the diplomatic side of his character, the 
diplomacy consisting in touching all matters — the one that is relevant. 
We hope Mr. Setalvad will not rest satisfied and leave the matter until and 


unless he succeeds in drawing out the Government to give a definite answer to 
his question. 


34. The Hindi Punch (130) of the 8th July, in its English columns, 
writes :—There is a limit to everything, even to the patience of a fond parent 
red by the inconvenient questionings of a precocious child. That loveable 

y of large-hearted men, bearing on their shoulders the heavy responsibility 

of managing a parish workhouse, had once to lose their equable temper when 
the gravity of Oliver Twist’s offence was made known to them. The starving 
boy had asked for more gruel than was allotted by the dietary! A similar 
embarrassment troubles our rulers. ‘“ Please, Sir, I want some more —' is the 
cry heard everywhere from the Indian Oliver Twists in these days, The 
bureaucratic guardians of the paupers have naturally to adopt some salutary 
checks. Their demands are 5 fast and are beginning to encroach upon 
grounds hitherto held sacred. The pop-gun of interpellations given to the 
pau as a toy is beginning to be felt as a serious nuisance. Even the cool 
shade of the bunian tree, planted in the Legislative Council Hall, refuses the 
bureaucrats its refreshing shelter. Shital (the cool) vad (fig-tree) is exposing 
them to the scorching heat of public opinion. As a mild repressive measure the 
authorities have wisely determined to use the Indian jugglers’ nasurbandi 
and to bamboozle the Oliver Twists who have the cheek to ask for more 
either in the shape of places, 2 or information locked up in the sacred 
bureaus of the Secretariat. Bambooslement failing, some exem method of 


— -¥ will have to be thought of. So, beware ye all who would “ask for 
more 


35. The Keeari (48), in its issue of the 10th J 8 letters alleges 


0 to have been written by Hayward, Assistan 
r Collector and President of the Yeola Munici in 


of the Yeola Municipality and the Nasik District, to Mr. Khemchand Dajiba, Vice- 
an invasion of the President of the same municipality, in that 
right of local self-govern- thenomination of the Mamlatdér of Yeola as Vice-Presi- 
1 dent having been necessitated by the altered state of 
1 it would be better if Mr. Khemchand resigned his and the replies 
Mr. Khemchand thereto, ex — willingness to vd way but not the 
next quarterly general meeting, states that the Mimlatddr was ap Vice- 
ent of municipality without waiting 
nation which he delay 


an offical Vice 


10 


386. Ina neee NR. (88), i in ae ae of the (hog 
8 „ 8 althoug en Munici] ha 
a greatly increased the house-tax rate and — 1 very 
* oppressive to the people, it has done Nee. to 
make more conveniences for the people, and that as the members on the mun _ 
corporation generally belong to well-to-do classes, the rules for assessing t 
oT. been so framed as to give them undue advantage over the poor 
inhabitants. 


PART IIlI.—WNative States. 


37. The Gujardti (103), in its issue of the 8th July, observes :—We are 
glad that some newspapers of edabad, which un- 
consciously misrepresented the recent affairs in the 
Baroda State, have now seen their mistake and have 
found out the true causes of mismanagement. We were nota little surprised to see 
that similar misrepresentations were made simultaneously by the Mahrdtta (4) and 
the Native Opinion (16) of the 24th ultimo, and therefore make a special enquiry into 
the subject through an impartial correspondent of ours, who writes as under :— 
The object of these two newspapers seems to convey an indirect threat to the Di- 
wün and his colleagues in the Council in order to dissuade them from a proper dis- 
charge of their duty in connection with the recent affairs of the Settlement Dapart- 
ment, but it is difficult for them to succeed in their object. The Vatan rules were 
only recently introduced, and soon after their coming into force the Vatan- 

dars took constitutional measures against their operation by moving the Agent 
to the Governor-General, who took up the matter in earnest. These rules were 
framed and put into force by Mr. Elliot in spite of the opposition of the Diwan 

and some other high officers. It is said that the Settlement Department was 
cursed by honest and poor poem and those who paid money escaped from 
its oppression. When Mr. Elliot saw that the oppression led to about four sui- 
cides and that the Agent was desirous of redressing the grievances of the Vatan- 
dars he desired the suspension of those rules for the time being and the Council 
eas suspended them. The accounts of some recent thefts at Baroda have 

been greatly e rated. These thefts have nothing to do with the oppression 
of the Settlement Department. It is difficult to say that all of them were com- 

mitted by professional thieves. A theft of Rs. 1,500 was committed in the 
department which has made itself most unpopular, and soon afterwards a sum 
of Rs. 1,100 was alleged to be missing in the Bärkhali Department, and it 

seems to have been embezzled by some favourites.of Mr. Elliot, one of whom is 
said to have made a confession to that effect. The real muddle at Baroda is 
connected with Mr. Bépat and rumours about his sudden disappearance are sure 

to give rise to serious suspicion about his honesty. 


38. The Ahmedabad Times (100), in its issue of the 8th July, under the 
heading, The oppression of the Baroda Settlement 

Department,“ observes:—We are glad to hear that 

Mr. Prägji has been ordered b ay wae aE 

bout pat 

has 


Remarks on the present 
affairs in the Baroda State. 


to make enquiries into the allegations 
Bapat, and t the com ts a . Ba 
having received bribes, while he was in the Kadi di theough one Girdhar 
have been corroborated by Girdhar’s account books. It is said that Girdhar 
hes spn" Podge that Mr. Bapat and a relation of 
a 


been Jed. Mr. is to be congratulated on his he 
in the of the 
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llected a läkh of rupees as bribe from several villagers of Waso. - In | 
3 his party AN have levied blackmail on poor Vatandärs. A Votan 
dar, whose case was about to be decided in his favour, was informed by some 
intriguing members of Mr. Bépat’s party that his Vatan was to be attached, 
whereupon he at once personally paid to Mr. Bäpat a gold bar worth about 
Rs. 25,000. Mr. Baépat. was unaware of this trick, but was too shrewd not to 
profit himself by it. Theintriguing persons not having been benefited, approach- 
ed the wife of the Vatand4r and screwed some more money out of her. The 
party tried a similar dodge on another Vatandär, but failed. The present 
nagement of the Baroda State is worse than the alleged mismanagement 


misma 
in the late Malhér Rao Gäikwäd's time, and it is surprising that Government 
should not appoint a special commission to enquire into the administration, 
This rotten state is due to the influence of the Deccanis in the administration, 
towards whom His Highness the Gäikwäd is more favourably disposed than 
towards the Gujarétis. We do not ask His Highness to dismiss his Deccani. 
advisers, but request him to be guided by the advice of his Diwan. The same 
paper, in another place, observes :—The people are not able to get their cases 
promptly disposed of owing to the corrupt practices of petty clerks, and import- 
ant documents of parties disappear altogether from the State records at times. 


309. The Mahrdtta (4), in its igye of the 8th July, writes :—We have 
: | already exp our opinion that corruption or 
Present action of the Houn- bribery should be rooted out with a strong hand in 


12 1 the Gurear i be whatever department it may be found to be existing 


Department on proper enquiry. But though we fully approve of 

es 5 1 this principle, we have reasons to hold that the present 
action of the Council of Administration at Baroda in 

re the Survey and Settlement Department is not dictated by such motives. Any 
one who reads the latest Progress Report of the Settlement Branch of this 
department cannot fail to see how the slight dissatisfaction that must have 
been caused by the introduction of this measure was intended to be utilised for 
their own pur by certain persons who ought to have known how to make 
a better use of it. The whole procedure adopted by the Council of Administra- 
tion in this matter seems to us to be faulty, illegal and calculated to do immense 
harm to the nt interests of the State. The Diwän may be under the 
belief that he is stamping out corruption from the State; but Mr. Manibhii 
seems to us to be either misinformed and misguided in this matter, or to be 
an unwilling instrument in some one’s hands. We cannot conceive other- 
wise how aman of his experience could fail to see the palpable consequences 
of the policy that the Baroda State has been following under his guidance. It 
would be impossible to find out an instance in the annals of British criminal 
justice where an accused, after refusing to sign before a te a confession 
made before the police, is again given into the custody of the latter, 9 
with no other motive but to extort a confession from him. Yet not o — 
emen 


confession voluntarily. It seems the 
first instance, but the next day the true 
and the accused was a yg into the 
help observing 
weap 
very nose 
Government 
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throw by contrast, unconsci 1 
capacity of His Highness. It is, A, 5 
measures the Diwän, his | 
think that His has so deprit of the. * 
as the of the State as to e Diwan or the B 10 
lieve that His Highness’s wishes need not be consulted or that his orders 
should be treated as simple wishes in any matter of the State, and if so, we think 
that the Diwan and the Council are bound to obtain His Highness’s sanction to 
all measures likely to upset or interfere with the arrangements made by. His 
Highness. If the Agent or any other British officer is unfavourable, to such a 
course, it is the duty of the Council of Administration to oppose him in the 
interests of the State; and, so far as our information goes, the presence of a Naib 
Diwän like Mr. A’thalye inspired them with the courage of taking such an 
attitude towards the Residency. But things seem to have altered for the worse 
since Mr. A’thalye’s lamented death, and we are afraid that if the present state 
continues to exist for some time longer, a case can be easily made out for inter · 
ference in the affairs of the State by the Government of India. Mr. Manibhäi, 
we believe, would dislike such a result as much as ourselves under ordi 
circumstances, and we cannot therefore say what may have induced him to take 
a conspicuous part in the game that is now being played at Baroda. It is all 
very well to speak of removing scandals in a de 


year ago 

this officer, alleging that he had received illegal gra 

ighness was aware of these petitions, and yet before he left he promised an 
aedmi, or what seems to be “an honourable extra pension,“ to him on his re- 
tirement from the service of the State. His Highness evidently knew the man 
and his worth, but the Diwan and the Council have now shown that they have 
very little regard either for the services of the officer or for the opinion 
Highness. This officer has been suspended not because a prima facie case has been 
2 * him, but simply on account of the ae So ] 

ess left, certain com ts were made y . parties, 

* it is now the intention of the 14 uire into. We do not 
know ifthe Diwan means to 
that an offiver is 


a r che pinaple 
mince manger, 


* 
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. the department is far from what is expected of: officers ntel by Hig 
Highness to carry on the administration of the State during his a ce. We do 
not care for the individual officers concerned ; they may reap the fruits of their 
own actions as best as they may deserve. What we want 3 aguinst is the 
conduct of the Council, and especially of the Diwan, during His Highness's absence. 


That conduct is, as wo have shown above, highly calculated to bring about a state 

of things in which interference on the part of the British Government would 

be a matter of necessity. We do not mean to say that the Diwän has this 

object in view, bat we cannot believe that he is unable to foresee the con- 

sequences of his own acts. Perhaps, he has not the courage to withstand the 

current, or perhaps, in the absence of His Highness, he believes that his protest 
t 


would not ca he weight it would do -under ordinary circumstances. But 
these are very lame excuses for a man in the Diwän's position, and the interests 
of the State demand that some speedy remedy should be adopted to stop the 
mischief that is likely to result from the present action of the Council of Adminis. 
tration. We need not say that His Highness’s early return would evidently 
be the best and the most effective remedy. | 


40. The Kesarz (48), in its issue of the 10th July, says :—His Highness the 
Mahärä ja Gäikwäd possesses the skill to carry on the 
The Diwan of Baroda cen- administration of his State smoothly with the aid 
= wy his —— 2 of officers belonging to different communities, such 
a as the Musalman, the Pérsi, the Deccani and the 
partment. 
| Gujarati, without allowing a split to take place 
among them; but under Diwan Manibhdi the state of affairs in Baroda is 
getting bad, either because he is not so capable an administrator or because of 
something else. This is to be much regretted. The Diwän's attitude towards 
some of the departments of the State is very strange. It is well-known to 
the people of Baroda and to the newspapers published there that some time ago 
the ident complained that the administration of the State was not well 
conducted and the people were discontented, and the fuss which the Diwän is 
now making about the Survey Settlement Department, the work of which has 
been succes*fully carried out under the superintendence of an able officer like 
Mr. Elliot, at the instance of some mischievous petitioners is extremely dangerous 
to the interests of the State and will serve to lend support to the charge brought 
against the State by the Resident. It is quite appropriate that an enquiry 
should be made into the charges of misbehaviour brought against the officers of 
the Survey Department since the departure of the Mahärä ja to Europe, but it 
is wrong and inexpedient, so far as the interests of the State are concerned, to 
make enquiries into ch made against certain officers while the Mahérdja 
was here and discarded by His Highness on the ground of their being ill-founded, 
and particularly when the officer complained against is one for whom the Mahé- 
réja has sanctioned a pension and some allowance, The arrangements made 
for the purpose of collecting evidence and Lg ony the case for the prose- 
cution and the fussiness which is displayed in that connection are said to be 
arbitrary and despotic. Baroda is now the scene of high-handedness which 
was not experienced even at the investigation into the of corruption 
brought against Mr. Crawford. If it is a rule in the Baroda State to suspend an 
officer as soon as a complaint of corruption is received against him, even the 
Diwan himself will have to be suspended. If the excuse be that officers have 
been suspended in compliance with the orders of the Resident based on nee g 
complaints, it is not admissible, for such com ts were made he 
Diwan some time ago, and if the Agent to Governor-General did not 
take any notice of them, how is it that he should have given such importance to 
the newapapersnow ? Inshort, we ae greed to say that the present attitude of 
disfavour adopted by the Diwan towards some officers and departments is short- 
sighted and calculated to discredit on the Mahirdja and his State and 
to prove ruinous in the end to . * 
41. The Shri Saydji Vijaya (198), in its issue of the 7th July, under 
ws BA Hi mh! ! Tan old nan - lt 
Suggestions to His High- be regretted that the Baroda State employs British sub- 
the eurployment of Nan Jeet University graduates and others, without 
vote securities from for honest performance of 
duties. Some of these employés protend to be honest, 
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ind clandestinély make mitney by illegal means and thus plunder the people. 
The Bärkhali Department affords an We i pat The en 


are taking steps in connection with several complaints of the against 
this department, but, in the meantime, Mr. Bäpat has absvonded 2 A He 
bas no landed pro in the State and this has caused some inconveniencé 


subject of His Highness or who had landed property in the State, he cou 
have so easily absconded as Mr. wr has done. We request His 
give encouragement to the vernacular of the State, impart moral education and 
employ in the State — possessing these accomplishments instead of English- 

ing persons. the case of the employment of non-subjects on high posts 
the State ought to satisfy itself whether they have got any immoveable property 
in the State, and, if not, it ought to deduct.a certain percentage from their 
salaries and compel them to purchase with that money. property within the 
State. | 


42. The Mahdriehtra Mitra (54), in its issue of the 5th July, refers to the 
: _ entertainments given at Sätära by the Chiefs of Jat 
Entertainments to Politi- and Phaltan to Mr. Candy, Collector and Political 


cal Agents by Native Chiefs , : h * 40 
ond reflections suggested by Agent, Satdra, on the eve of his retirement from the 


1 service, and regrets that the times should have so altered. 
that those Native Chiefs who, in former times, showed. 


bravery in the pursuit of enemies and earned principalities and Jahägirs by 
valorous deeds, and whose States the British Government was obliged by 


treaties to keep intact, should now be reduced to the necessity of dancing. 


attendance upon ordinary European officers earning monthly salaries of from 
two to three thousand rupees and showing them res and devotion greater 
than those due to God. The paper adds that if Her Gracious Maj the 
Queen Empress had resided in India and exercised direct sway over the Indian 
Chiefs, nobody would have incurred expenditure of money and labour in treating 
Political Agents. 


43, The Réjyabhakta (146), in its issue of the 10th July, observes :—It is 


said that the grade examinations which were introduced 


12 3 against into the Kathidwir Agency establishments by Sir 


Agency. Political Charles Ollivant, and which have been discontinued 
since his departure on leave, are to be resumed in next 
tember as he is to return from leave and to take charge of his office of 


Political Agent, Kéthidwar, next November, and that those Agency servants 
who have got promotions without passing the n tests will now be required 
to pass them. Whatever may be the reasons for holding the examinations, they 


ought to be held by some independent officers instead of by the Agency officers. 
number of incompetent hands in the Agency, influence 
g up vacancies, and the staff is very weak. If quali- 
men are given preference to intrigues will be greatly lessened 
good willaccrue. In the matter of filling up the posts of Deputy Assist- 
Agents we would draw the attention of Government to the recom- 
mendation made by the association of Pleaders in KAthiiwir to give ce to 
the members of the bar of the province. The cy is dilatory in its 
duties, Valera Samant, a B of Jetpur, about two years ago, leaving 
behind a large debt on his estate, but the claims of his creditors have not yet 
been settled. It is said that the Agency is not well disposed towards the States of 
d » Morvi, Gendal, &e. The recent order for the removal of Mr. Ohuniläl 
who is a N Brahman by caste, from the Diwdaship of Jundgad, 


the appointment of Mr. Motichand Odha Kärbhäri. to the 
N of Jar ‘i vji, a Bania, as 


1. , and the * 
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Pütan =o secret motive in Mr. Ohuni- 


: the in that 
in the Jundgad State other States of suffer, 
1 States to memorialise Government to determine once for all the 
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44. The same newspaper regrets that the Supreme Government should hay 
Pit declinad to interfere in'the case of the Chief of Mane 

ae of the attitude in Kathidwdr, and observes:—The Chief has been a 
Of the Bafa ef Malis victim to the arbitrary conduct of the Political Agent 
in Kéthidwér. and Government, the latter of whom have declined to 
-gppoint a Commission, as Braves for by the Chief, to 
enquire into the charges brought 2 him by the Agent and the counter. 
charges brought by him against the Agent. It is also unjust to decline to 
entrust the gddé to the heir-apparent of the Chief, who has attained majority, 
for the alleged sins of his father. It behoves the people of the province of 


Käthidwär to take up the case of the unfortunate Chief and appeal to the Home 
Government. : 


45. The Shri Shiodjéi (81), in its issue of the 6th July, says :—The present 
‘Calne eos Os 1 * i Emig ae —_ for his 4. than 
* or the well- being of his subjects, every bod 
Chief of Bhor in the Sétére must feel sorry for this state of things. It * 
| common belief of the people of the State that rich 
men, whatever heinous offence they might commit, do not receive adequate 
13 but escape scot-free. This belief seems to have received support 
rom a recent case, in which a certain number of persons, among whom were 
some rich men, assaulted a Kulkarni (a village clerk) so severely that if he had 
not been a strong man he would have died in consequence of the injury suffered 
by him, and were acquitted on trial for want of evidence. Perhaps the 
accused might not be guilty for aught we know to the contrary, but it is 
not desirable that the people should entertain the belief they are said to do, 

the Chief should look to this. 1 


Part IV. —Intelligenoe extracted from the Press. 


46. The Chanddnshu (27), in its issue of the 8th July, says that at a meet- 
ing of the leading inhabitants of Täsgaon lately held 
Meeting held at Täsgaon under the idency of Mr. Ganpatréo Yashvant 


in the Sétéra District in oon- 
1 — tion o: Jog, & Well-known banker of the place, it was 


‘vil Service Tesolved to send a memorial to Parliament, requesting 
— 3 it to give full effect to its resolution anent the 
| simultaneous Civil Service examinations in England 
and India, and a Committee of Messrs. Shriniväs Lakshman, pleader, Govind 
Yashvant, pleader, D&dubh4i Momin, Gopal Hanmant Jog, pléader, Ram- 
chandra Ba bäji Kolatkar, and Vasudev Govind Limaye, pleader, was appointed 
to obtain signatures to the memorial. 


47. The Mahdrdehira Mitra (54) of the 5th July is glad to state that RA 
— — 8 ¢ the Oo-opereti — 5 
oou ere 0 ve y 
nous cotton riese e. t Sdthra to increase their capital and to resolve to use 
only indigenous cloth. 
in its issue of the 8th July, states that one 
Pandharpur to 
and to receive 
movemen 


49. The Native Opinion (16), in its issue of the 8th July, 
Request to the Commie 7 thal ia yk ny 
to was ex 
ioner of Police and His Bombay to make Tébuts and to 
harram in contravention of 
the Police Commissioner on 
the Commissioner and 
oe Ge ga Saver ree er 


shroud, 0 th nia telegraphed to Alibag and procured it for them 
from that . Negotiations for a com are going on between the two 
communities, but so without any result. when, before ese a 
meeting of about 500 select Hindus was held in Détér’s to consider whether 
they should resume business connections with one of the two parties of the local 
Muhammadans, which had for the time being joined the other „but was now 
willing to apologize for its conduct towards the Hindus. At this meeting it 
was unanimously resolved that it would not be proper to resume dealings with a 


and so the Mémlatdér 


rtion of the Muhammadan community. The Muhammadans are being prose- 
cuted by the police for their indecent behaviour, and Mr. Hari Raghunéth Joshi, 
a priest, has, on behalf of the Hindu community, laid a complaint against the 


Muhammadans under Sections 339, 511, 506, 141, 143, 158 and 298 of the Indian 
Penal Code. 


51. The Pen Samdchdr (64), in its issue of the 9th July, says Peo of 
a reconciliation between Hindus and Muhammadans at Pen were visible during 
last week, but the Muhammadans seem to have visited Bombay and some other 
places and returned with wisdom, either bought or received gratis, and so there 
is no hope of a reconciliation now. Only a few days ago an altercation took 
place in the bazar between a Hindu and a Muhammadan in a private matter, 
and it gave rise to a rumour about a Hindu-Muhammadan disturbance, which 
brought to the spot within fifteen minutes about a thousand Hindus armed with 
sticks. This shows the excitement prevailing among the local Hindus. The 
resolution to stop all business connection with Musalmans has not yet been 
relaxed in the least. The District Collector will not have done his duty simpl 

by reporting through confidential reports or telegrams that everything is all 
right and by praising the local Magistrate. Soalso Mr. Fawcett will not have 
done his duty in simply sseing the Muharram pass peacefully. It is but 
natural for the district authorities to be anxious like ourselves to restore 
complete peace, and we therefore request the Collector to come to Pen, make 
minute enquiries, see the leaders of the two communities, and bring about a 
reconciliation by effecting a compromise which would please both the parties. 


52. A correspondent from Blingär, writing to the Nagar Samdchdr (58) 

; of the 7th July, states that a Hindu idol was dug out 

a rant of e Hindu from its seat in a temple situated at the distance of a 
Ahmednagar a, mile from Bhingar and was thrown among thorny 
shrubs, and infers that it must be the act of a non- 


Hindu. 


G. M. SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


Uffice of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
hew Secretariat, Bombay, 17th July 1894. 
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REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS PUBIASHED IN BERAR FOR IHR 
WEEK ENDING 141A JULY 1894. 


List of Newspapers published in Berdr. 


Names of Newspapers, Place of publication. | Edition. 


— — 


Axro-MARA“TTRI. 

The Pramod Sindhu ... eee .. Umrawati (Amrdoti).. 

„ Vaidarbha... pei Kae iv ee ves 
„ Varhäd (Berfr) Samachar cosh Be 


MaRA THI. 


The Shetakari eee eee eee „ OUmrdwati (Amrdoti).. 
„ Shuddha Varhädi. ..| Akola 


1. The Pramod Sindhu (1) of the 6th July, in its English columns, 
; writes :—The police report for the last year deserves 
— of 8 more than a mere passing notice. The most distinctive 
1 feature of the report consists of the history given of the 
| oe Pg — 7 taken 11 the — to their 
hiding places, to wa e formation rogress of their gangs, mark the 
f line of the people residing round about their bivouac, the sentiments of the 
neighbours of their victims, and finally the steps taken to bring them to justice. 
In the numerous investigations and enquiries undertaken for the purpose, a 
curious fact has come to light and its significance is so grea , official 
reviews take note of it, and we are very glad to see that they do so, for it is one 
of which no real administrator or -wisher of the country can afford to 
be ignorant. It is the attitude of the agri 
dacoits, evincin 
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England have some amount of popular support. Next, it may be that 10 oute 


lying border land, ing at the extreme limit of two conterminous jurisdictions, 

is-always the favourite habitation of all desperate characters, and they may have 

gathered there in somewhat unusual numbers and carried on their unlawful 

operations under the cloak of sympathy with the neighbouring agricultural 

population. In this they would be assisted to a great extent by the unfortunate 

combination of bad years, high prices and the general distress that necessarily 
follows all these. There is a great deal of truth in this, but that may not be 
enough to account for the whole. Between the Revenue officers on one side and 

the Civil Courts on the other, with their separate machineries, the poor Kunbi 

does not often know where he is drifting to, and sees his fields, cattle and 

other belongings go inevitably, as though earried away by an unlucky flood. 

He is usually a peaceful man, but desperation and the bitter feeling consequent 

on utter destitution may temporarily disturb the balance of his mind and 

make him war against society by joining the bands of the lawless. There is yet a 

further cause which it is as well to indicate. The dacoits were led by some men 

of the Hyderabad contingent. How did this come about? It is not easy to 

understand why people, trained from their early youth to discipline, subordination, 

rity, and brave and honest modes of life, should lend themselves, when 

doing fairly well in service, to committing acts of depredation and rapine. Petty 

thieving, we are afraid, is not unknown in all regiments, even if they be imported 

into India, but robbery on a large scale, accompanied with cruelty, has never 
been set to their account. The vause must be searched very carefully. It may 

be that promotions among them are not quick and sometimes not just. The 

malcontents, finding honest avenues to wealth closed, help thémselves in a left- 
handed way to what belongs to others. This, however, is a mere matter of 

conjecture and we do not pretend to speak with confidence. In each of the 

factors briefly indicated above, and a few others such as forest regulations, &c., 

which may be easily imagined, there is a modicum of potency, and none, we 
fear, is potent enough to bring about the disturbance singly and by itself. The 

remedy to be devised must, of necessity, be such as to touch them all. Instead 

of wasting strength and energy on revision surveys and settlements, which the 

financial condition of Berér does not urgently call for, the local Government 
will do well to take this matter in hand and eradicate the budding evil. 


2. The Varhdd (Berdr) Samdchdr (8), in its issue of the 9th July, says 
Hiedes and 1 that it is greatly to be rejoiced at that perfect friendship 
in Be. Mubammadans and unity exist between Hindus and Muhammadans 
in Berär in general, although there are a few people 
in some places, such as Akot, who do sometimes quarrel and come to blows, 
and that it is certain that this unity, friendship and peace will continue unabated 
if some of the authorities will but desist from showing ty to any party 
and thereby throwing obstructions in the way of peaceful life and if the people 
do not allow themselves to be excited by outside reports. 


3. The same news , in its issue of the 6th July, says that last year, 
1 of some disputes, — at A 
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Par I—Potities and the Public Administration. 


1. The Hindusthdn (181), in its issue of the 15th July, observes :—The 
news of the birth of a son to Her Royal Highness . 

Birth of ason to Her Royal the Duchess of York has gladdened the hearts of 
i, * hot eng a the Natives, and the day on which the information 
York, oto do some charitable was received in India was observed asa holiday in 
3 in honour of it. several Native States. The Chief of Ndbha in the 
“Panjab released several prisoners in honour of the 

event. Government ought to do some charitable work in honour of the aus- 
picious occasion, and we request them to release some prisoners from the Indian 


jails, or some of those transported to the Andamans. 


2. The Vydpdri (101), in its issue of the 15th July, says :—Now the ques- 
tion with every one in India is how to trust Govern- 
V * den ment, since their conduct in general shows that they 
<a Ver dent. Han have one set of teeth to show and another to eat with. 
N The notification in the Government Gazette in con- 
nection with promissory notes sa vours of treachery. It is notified that the interest 
payable on these notes has been reduced from Rs. 4 to Rs. 33. It would 
have been different if Government had offered to discharge all the promissory 
notes and not only those of 1842-43. Charitable institutions and compani 
will, by reason of this reduction, suffer a sudden loss. It is doubtful whether 
Government would have allowed any of their subjects to act in the manner 
they have done, It is very improper that Government should first make rules 
and then change them on the strength of authority in their own interests and 
prove treacherous to others. By reducing the interest on promissory notes by 
eight annas Government have profited themselves to the extent of Rs. 9,50,000 
and have totally deceived the holders of these notes. We admit that the Gov- 
ernment treasury is in a straitened condition, but it is not pro for them to 
break faith by such deceitful conduct, since. they will themselves suffer by it 
in the end. : 


3. It is the belief of many ns that if money be invested in Government 
promissory notes, there is no reason to fear that it will be lost or that interest 
thereon will not be paid at the proper time ; but probably on account of the finan- 
cial condition of the Government of India being bad, this belief has been falsified 
and those who have bought-promissory notes are placed in a fix. If the mercan- 
tile banks had reduced the rate of interest from Rs. 4 to Rs. 34, the depositors 
would have filed suits in Civil Courts; but the present breach of faith being the 
doing of Government itself, there is no remedy. The holders of some promissory 
notes are in an awkward position, and the holders of other notes are under 
apprehensions of a similar reduction in interest being made with res 
their notes. On the whole, there is anxiety throughout.—The iJ ech- 
chhu (48), 14th July. 


4. The Gujardés (103) of the 15th July, in its English columns, writes: 
It has been announced that His Excellency Lord 
to hold a Darbär at Lahore and that big’ 


a 8 


Government. The revision survey settlement has produced great dissatisfaction 
in the Panvel, Alibäg, Kalyän, gad and other tälukas. The question as 
to- how the disputes between Hindus and Muhammadans, that are now cropping 
up even in places where they were unknown, demands prompt and anxious 
deliberation. The Provincial Service scheme and the regulations for the 
t of the local Legislative Council.need to be reconsidered, and the 
Bombay revenue system requires to be modified in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Indebtedness Commission. It would 
therefore be a matter of regret if His Excellency absented himself from the 
residency, where: his presence is necessary for the early and satisfactory 
8. of these and other administrative questions before his departure 
to England. Besides, when the Bombay Government are not in a position to 
contribute even ten or fifteen thousand rupees to the funds of the University, 
it would scarcely be consistent on their part to waste thousands in connection 


with the coming Lahore Darbär, with which the people of this presidency have 
scarcely any concern. 


5. The same newspaper, in its English columns, writes:—We are glad 
Mr. Westland, the Finance Minister, has had an Oppor- 

Mr, Westland's visit to tunity during his sojourn in Bombay to discuss the ques. 
Bombay ＋ — 2 tion of excise duty on cotton goods with its leading 
1 a en cotton merchants, and we trust he has gone back to Simla con- 
vinced of the gross in justice of hampering a nascent 

industry and depriving poor people of cheap clothing, which would be the 
certain result of trying to please Lancashire. The credit of Great Britain is 
inseparably bound up with the financial credit of the Indian Empire, and let us 


hope the day will never come when British statesmen will be prepared to 
sacrifice both on the altar of party politics. 


6. Thé Din Bandhu (9) of the 15th July, in its English columns, writes :— 
Like a spoilt child in sulks, nothing will satisfy the Manchester mill-owners 
except some form or other of hampering the cotton industry in this country. 
If, they say, the heavy deficit in the Indian treasury cannot be met without 
taxing Manchester piece-goods, the only commodity exempted from import duty 
to the great chagrin of manufacturers of other commodities, by all means tax 
them—but on condition you tax country-made cotton goods also. And all this 
is said with full knowledge of the fact that import duty in India on Manchester 

iece-goods will in no wise affect their income, whether the indigenous manu- 
actures are taxed or not. The imposition of an excise duty on the products of 
Indian cotton mills will tell hard on this industry, which is already tottering. 
That is nothing to the Lancashire Cotton Kings. Why, it is perhaps the thing 
they heartily desire! The ruin of the cotton industry in India must mean the 
increased — of Manchester! It is all natural—it is one of the evil 
factors in the active principle of competition. We hope the Indian Government 
will firmly my any such handicapping of a struggling industry which at 
present finds food for thousands who have given up cultivation of land as 4 
means of livelihood. 


7. The Katser-e-Hind (105) of the 15th July, in ite English columns, 
writes:“ Excise or no excise’ is the question uppermost in the mind of Indian 
mill-owners at the present hour. The Finance game, saw, and 
almost Ceesar-like. Whether the information supplied to him by the leading 
FF 1 

pre emand o is a , 

Manchester disposes, whenever Indian interests have to come 
Manchester interests; and as both the great political 
Sele ts cae | ee ee ae 
over coun nevessary ent preposterous 
Manchester intends foisting on India. et India once bear dows 
ilistinism, and she will ever free herself from the shackles of that Philistine 
wo! This is the golden o ty for the economic ‘revolt,’ 


sincerely trust it may succeed. India must emanci herself from the chain | 
134 sac 


te Besten Leyialative tee = 
e 
Connell and mosagke ä Division, which ‘still a 
we know, theré may be no truth in the’ rumour, but 6 

true, it will be an act of great injustice to the people of the 

Properly speak each of the three divisions of the 

independent re tative of its ows, but whereas there is an overdose of 
sentation in the case of the Chambers of Commerce, the administrative di 

are quite uately represented: The best way to solve the difficulty is to 
allot one of the Government nomination seats, or one of the two seats — — 
the commercial Chambers, to the Central Division, instead of de see Wyte 

and giving it to the other. Of the three’ divisions the Central on, in 

to population and territorial extent, is the largest, and a. fortiori it ought to have 
a representative of its own before ‘all others. But we shall. not up 
matters; the Government, in justice to its claims, must give 4 representative fa 

it, but not at thé cost of other divisions, and all ground of complaint will b 
removed. The time of His Excellency Lord Harris’ retirement is drawing nig 
and His Lcrdship should show toa néglected Hivision a better — Ye 
giving it its due. 


9. The Gujardté (108) of the 15th J uly, i in its English columns, writes :— — 
It is now reported that the Bombay Government, with a view to pacify the mal- 
contents in the Deccan, have proposed to deprive the Northern Division of its r. 
vilege of sending a member to the local Legislative Council. _ The;claims 95 = 
Central Division are undoubtedly pressing, but it is scarcely | fair to sacrifice Gu 
rät for the sake of the Deccan, when Government are quite in a position to co 
one more elective seat without ‘weakening their majority. To our mind, this is the 
only rational and honest course to follow. Every division oughtto have at least 
— representative, and it would be very unwise for Government to provoks 
agitation by leaving out the Northern Division. Experience has 
an that ot elecad he — have, as a body, done very satisfactory work in — 
Council, and there is no reason why the local authorities should not 
more elective seat with a view to satisfy the legitimate claims of all the | 
divisions. The nt scheme leaves room for hostile criticism every time a fresh 
election ap No one likes to be deprived of à concession which he hay 
. enjoyed, and it would be very short-sighted for Government to 
fellow a course which is certain to produce grave distatisfaction when they 
are in a — — to avoid it without prej judioing an any interests, It is, however, 
— H of the —— Division to be on the alert and do 
everything that lies in their power to continue the enjoyment of the privilege 
conferred om them. We would scenes eee eee Government even on 
the strength of the current rumours regard e intentions of Government. 
No one can say when the question will be fi ecided by the authorities, and 
when once their decision is arrived at, the N a 15 elective wats on 
will have to submit to its fate. With the present number of elective sca 
cy at least must 


10. The eee Apres Dreher er Ju 
that by im 
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Mr. Setalvad has no personal experience of the municipalities in the mofussi], 
Ir. Setalvad has, however, satisfactorily discharged duty. On the whole, 
scotating & amour, the privilege of ounding 8 topresemtaies cer We Wontar 
ding to rumour, the privilege o ing a rep ve from the Northern 
Division is withdrawn he will — no chanee of being re-elected. [The Hesari 
48) of the 17th July also thinks that Government wish to deprive the Northern 
ivision of a seat on.the Legislative Council as . are not pleased with 
the independence shown by the Honourable Mr. Setalvad.] 


11. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 15th July, publishes the following 
reply to a letter, dated the 22nd June 1891, from the 
to the District District Magistrate, Poona, asking for a copy of the 


Reply 
— a "i hy a confidential circular referred to in the issue of the 


fidential circular of the Bom- Mahrdtta of 20th May 1894, respecting the stoppage 
bay Government. of music before all mosques as a matter of courtesy :— 


“I beg to state that editors cannot be expected to have 
copies of confidential circulars issued by Government to its executive officers. 
You may, however, easily get a copy of this circular in your own office if you 
simply ask for the last Lonfidential circular in the Raver case. According to 
thé information received by me (and I may say that the information is con- 
fined to no particular individuals), the circular in question is in the form of 
a resolution by the local Government upon Mr. Cumine’s report, stating 
the principles he adopted in making arrangements for the conduct of 
Hindu processions at Chopda and Raver in the Khändesh District. In this 
report Mr. Cumine disapproves the principle laid down by the Madras High 
Court that music — stop in front of a mosque only during prayer times, 
and suggests that the right principle to be followed in such cases is one of 
courtesy and politeness. It is like, so to speak, dipping the flag, and Mr. Cumine 
would like that the observance of this piece of courtesy should be made 
compulsory upon the Hindus. He does not, however, anywhere suggest that 
the Muhammadans should be similarly asked to show the same courtesy to 
the Hindu places of worship. On the contrary, he states that Musalmans 
are entitled to this piece of courtesy on the ground of custom, evidently 
implying thereby that it could not be claimed by the Hindus. Mr. Cumine 
thus practically acknowledges the binding force of custom in such cases, though 
he would rather determine the custom from his own notions of courtesy 
than from the legal evidence thereof. I do not, however, wish to criticise 
Mr. Cumine’s views in this letter. It is sufficient to state that Government 
has in its resolution approved the arrangements madé by Mr. Cumine and has 
recommended his method for adoption by other executive officers under similar 
circumstances, It was to this circular that reference was made in the issue 
of the Mahrdtta mentioned in your letter, and I hope that the above descrip- 
tion of its contents may enable you to find it out. I cannot say for 
certain that my account is accurate in all respects, but I believe that it fairly 
represents the contents of the circular. But in case there be any inaccuracies 
I need not say that I shall be glad to make corrections in the account published 
in the Mahrdtta, if I be favoured with any authoritative statement on the sub- 
per then comments: —It will be seen from the above that the 

trate, or the authorities under whose direction he has written the 

above letter, do not deny the existence of the circular, but only want us to pro- 

duce a copy thereof. The burden of proof is evidently thrown on the wrong 
is no circular of the referred to by 


ut we are quite prepared to believe that it 
overnment on the subject. If so, we request 
q as a whole and once for all 
the subordinate officers in matters. 


ment cl shir its duty if it leaves the solution of 
time —— — bee We know l 


* 


e anxiously wait to see what ‘course Government 


* 


12. The Native Opinion (16) of the 19th July, in its English columns, 


4. writes: — The question of — music, as = 
Request to the Bombay mosques, is now engaging public attention. vern- 
ee in a street ment is also reported to have taken up the subject 
—_— and to have issued an order to the authorities, respon- 
sible for public peace, to forbid Hindus from playing 
music while passing a mosque. e do not know how far this report is true, 
but if it has really been issued, as alleged, it must be said Government has not 
ed in a manner warranted by the law of the land. For ourselves, we are 
oth to believe that such an order has been issued. But we think that it is 
high time Government issues one, calculated to secure each community in the 
maintenance of its rights and privileges. There need be no difficulty as to 
the tenor of that order. The law on the point is settled, and if it is followed 
and strictly enforced, there need be no cause for dissatisfaction. We propose 
to point out what the law is on the subject, for the information of the lay 
public—we cannot say of Government, for it cannot be presumed to be 
unaware of it, since it has so many highly paid law officers to advise it. The 
principal question that has to be satisfactorily di of is whether music by 
ions, while passing mosques, can be entirely prohibited. This is the point 
at issue. That is what Muhammadans are virtually demanding. The answer 
of the law is that this cannot be done. The paper then refers to some authorities 
and some decisions of the Madras Iligh Court on the subject, and observes :— 
These decisions are very important, and we will notice them in detail in 
succeeding issués. The Judges make observations. worthy of being constantly 
borne in mind by the authorities. These decisions are, no doubt, of one 


law and the other High Courts will decide similarly if similar questions come 
up before them. What the authorities have to bear in mind particularly is that, 
to use the words of Mayne, at page 178 of his commentary on the Penal Code, 
“tranquillity ought not to be maintained by a sacrifice of liberty.” 


13. In an article, headed, Who will espouse our cause now?” the 
Poona Vaibhav (65), in its issue of the 15th July, 

P On whom should the Hin- observes:—The Musalmans having a sort of 
n — enco ent, are, at the present day, persecuting 
The persecution consists in wanton cow- 

disfigurement of the idols of Hindu * — 


ons. 
is no Hindu of whatever persuasion, sect or caste, who will not feel extremely 
Vexed at heart at these shocking acts. This clearly proves that the different 
sects and creeds of Hinduism are based on the same principle and that all the 

us have one religion. For assistance in religious matters, the Hindus 


need not make a long face and abj apply to or flatter any 
be afraid of 21 It every — 4 — y to act 
directions of his religion and simply invokes in critical 
Dharmardja, the King of Kings, he (Dharmardja) will stand 
with his a ts to protect the overwhelmed b 
te who caused 
these calamitous ti 


rat 


4 
ty 
25 


8 
8 
4 
i 


determination to arrive at a solution of the 


High Court alone, but that does not matter, because they are on the general 


if 


0 N * 


12 


| ector, the Formlcsr, the Nameless, the Attributeleds Prinefple (Divinity) 

became incarnate in Shiv4ji, released the Hindus from eee ae levelled 

oppressors with the ground! Whose prowess was all this? That: of thy 

armed Dharmardja or King Reli The English are well-versed in 

and take N lessons therefrom. If, therefore, they know from 

an area — 5 diet N to death in 

persecution an rdises Government, it is not proper tha 

they ‘should connive at the present — of things. But we pad ga 1 
plain language why they have taken to the fatuity of doing 80. ä 


14. The Satyd Nirnaya (75), in its issue of the 16th July, in a communi. 
„ cated article, observes that the Hindu-Mubammadan 
* t pte ‘thats 1 disturbances are generally caused by subordinate 
7 : police officers, and that the higher police authorities 
and Government indirectly encourage them by always supporting or vonniving 
at their actions and showing partiality to Muhammadans. 


15. The Hindus have no zeal for their religion as the Musalmans have 
| for theirs, The Musalmans kick the Hindus at 
Alleged policy of Govern- every step through religious zeal, but the Llindus 
— 1 1 have no shame. While the latter do so. many things 
caution to the two commu- at the celebration of the Täbuts, the former threaten 
nities. them with murder if they do not stop music within a 
certain distanve from their place of prayer, and 
have the full support of Government who approve of their conduct. Unless 
dissensions are fomented between the two communities, how will Government be 
strengthened? Creating dissensions is one of the four principles of politics, and 
Government can easily practise it. Why will they neglect it? It is the 
opinion of some statesmen that for the stability of the British Indian Govern- 
ment it is necessary that there should be misunderstandings and differences 
between the Hindus and the Musalmans, and it may be said to underlie the 
present administration. The Hindus and Musalmans ought to take a note 
of this and remember that they sre ruining themselves by mutual dissensions.— 
The Hindu Punch (40), 19th July. 


16. ‘The Sudhdrak (21), in its issue of the 16th July, contains an article in 
which the paper seriously warns both Hindus and 

Musajmans agai pagel yo ne squabbles and riots 

on the score of religion, and tells them that, whatever 

may be their real motives in creating these disturbances, 

, as these disturbances are calculated to prove posi- 

that they should amicably settle their disputes 

try too much the patience of the benign Government and drive 
Government can do in 


17, The Marathi newspapers believe that the Muhamma* 
Proposal to charge fo shat aig on Ge dae eae 
on 
6969 ship as idolatry. n b 
uhammad, the Paigambar and founder of the Muhammadan 


Hasvat M 
has ordered that his tomb should not be worshi 
Dchiek Government, yot 


ne donb een to 
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18, The Bombay: Santtohdr (115), in ite lun ot thie 20th July 
1 Several sugg: have been 5 


2 Indian’ Com- I Companies Act e * xa 
y _ holders of an Insurance Oompany to upon the 
company to furnish information as to what persons have insured their lives, 
as these pe the right of voting at a public meeting of the company: like its 
share-holders. The suggestion is evidently a ponte and ought to be adopted:. 
It may also be suggested that the Act should be so amended as to do away with 
the facility which unscrupulous tradesmen and ita enjoy at . 
These men, finding themselves involved, start up limited liability comps pay 
off their debts, and buy a large number of shares in the companies. These 
companies do not last long, being obliged to go into liquidation as they are 
started on rotten business and the unscrupulous starters again find an 1 
nity of starting on their own account on the wreckage of the companies. 
Emdan makes in the Nineteeth Century a suggestion for the cure of this evil 
in England, and the same cure will do well for the removal of the same evil in 
India. 
19, The Gujardt Darpan (102) of the 15th July, in its English columns; 
2 
Revision survey settle- farmer a su d of | . 
ments 3 Abe. ten- ment officers. He cannot view without alarm and 
1 approach to his village. That this dread 
* is but too founded is, obvious from the exces 
sive increments in the revised assessment of land in Assam, Panvel, Sindkhed 
and Behar and from the outcry that has been raised in every quarter. It is 
now the turn of Gujardt, and the farmets there are looking to the work of 
survey settlement and assessment with terror-stricken hearts. It is proposed 
to raise the assessment of lands 33 per cent. in the ag but we can- 
not say at the present moment, while the work is in progress, whethe 
the proposal would be firmly adhered to. It is a regrettable circumstance 
that assessment officers often overstep their limits, and in their scal to secure 
the interests of Government sometimes assess lands far above their merits. 
This overzeal on the part of the Government servants is observed nt 
in the case of assessment officers, but in Salt, A’bkéri, Opium and 


i 


officers also. It is almost a truism to say that the officer hardly waits 
to weigh the necessary considerations before he fixes the rate. sole 
attention is devoted to the work of increase that lies before he 
does not care if in raising the hard 
and Panvel in the Koldbe 

of these officers, whose 


admit 


17 


14 


21. The Dnydnodayd (11) of the 19th July, in ite English columns 

) writes :—The Kolis of Thana are said to have resolyed 

r of oe Ser themselves to refrain from the use of intoxicat. 

torienting 22 ing drinks, and have made the shaving off of one-half 

| of the mustache the penalty of breaking the pledge. 

Will the officers of Government encourage or discourage the — P The 

public has not forgotten the opposition which was shown to a similar movement 
some years ago by the Collectors of the Kol4ba and Thana Districts. 


22. The Bodh Sudhdkar (8), in its issue of the 18th July, publishes flve 
e notices given to the Satdra Collector by five different 
oh ty residents of Vaduj in that district, complaining of 
the District Deputy Collector having forcibly taken 

away lands belonging to them and stating that if the said lands be not restored 


to them they will file suits in a Civil Court. 


23. Ifa poor man’s wife is seduced and abducted he is ruined in his worldly 
vane? | Reger life, and therefore persons committing this offence 
Regen _s 1 should be awarded the full punishment provided by 
vanished. law, for unless this is done there will not be an effectual 
check on the wicked perpetrators of this crime. In 
the case in which the wife of a Native Christian named Shantavan Maniram was 
abducted, the Muhammadan offender was sentenced to imprisonment for only a 
month and a half by Khan Bahddur Dastur, Fourth Presidency Magistrate, 
Bombay. 5 oe speaking, such cases should be committed to the criminal 
sessions and the offenders should be sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment in 
every case in order that the crime may be completely suppressed.—The Din 
Bandhu (9), 15th July. 


24 A es maa | from —— 3 the Mahkrdtta (4) of the 
a : y, says:—The police in this district are 
Oom rr becoming a scourge to — people. They are reck- 
and the magistracy of the flesaly hauling th der the provisi 
Belgaum District. y hauling them up under the provisions of Chapter 
VIII of the Criminal Procedure Code. The Magis- 
trates before whom they are brought are still more reckless in sending them to 
jail for long terms of imprisonment on the most flimsy and irrelevant evidence. 
eir enquiry shows their deplorable ignorance of the principles of evidence. 
This conduct of the police and the agistrates results in tremendous mischief 
to society. If it were not for our impartial and patient Sessions Judge, 
Mr. Macpherson, the persons required to give security would have to undergo 
im t. In several cases that came before him he not only released 
the concerned, but gave asound warning to the : 
police. I regret to see one of the pean, ges 
in too high 22 of himself, and another is a Native who has outstepped 
his term of ce. The root of all this evil is, it is said, a circular of the 
Police Su tendent, which censures the police of the district for not vigor- 
y working the provisions of the said chapter. perin 
wise officer, should have thought that his circular amounted to 


o were a 
giving a torch in the hand of a monkey, as the vernacular The 
ciroular is wrong in a and has a tendency to cause to the 
administration of justice. Now that the Sessions Judge has taught the police 
and the tes a wholesome lesson, it is hoped grow prudent, 
. 9 t use of their nee 

to machines of o on injustice. _ magistracy 
LI 


2 


28. The Jdm-e-Jamehed (184), in its issue of the Alet J 
the re-imposition of the 


i 


1 > soon 
we Bombay Oustoms — 
House for the purposes of of the 
the import duties. indi 


pensable. Theappraisers often depend upon the invoices of instead of | 
valuing them themselves, but there is fear of dishonest dealers and merchants — 
prod false invoices and inj the interests of merchants. It is 


d from several quarters that 2 Customs 13 
Government officials and merchants, should be established the proper 
appraisement of goods in difficult cases. N A 
26. The Sind Sudhdr (198), in its issue of the 7th July, says :—We ‘have 

received several a, Sa Ply effect that the 


mposition of a punitive Fuleli 
15 ee 4 aches on yoo N ant Nasa to the mont Tanke N 
ve wenience caused to the 30 kos from Hyderabad, a distance which by land 
inhabitants of the Hyderabad takes at least two days to traverse. The cart hire 
District: charged is Rs. 8 or Rs. 4, to say nothing of the in- 

convenience entailed. These difficulties had, for a 
long time, been removed by the two steam launches, which up to last year were 
allowed to ply on the Fuleli. To travel by boat is not onl gerous, but also 
dilatory. It takes a boat 4 or 5 days to go from Tando to Hyderabad, 
because it has.to make its way against the current. For about 7 years steam 
launches plied on the Fuleli and no Government officer ever raised an objection. 
The pecuniary profit derived by the proprietors of the launches is insi 
compared to the pecuniary gain and comfort enjoyed by the public. It therefore 
behoves our present Commissioner, who has always been trying to promote the 
convenience of the public, to permit the plying cf launches as usual, by re- 
moving the impediments now thrown in their way. . 


27. On information received from its correspondent at Sangameshvar, the 

— wae tet ak of the 15th July states :—Much 

Dam done by heavy amage one to propert at Sangamesh var 

_ = ee in the Ratnägiri District b heute ails oul beh 

ences in the Ratnégiri Dis. floods during the last week. The floods were such as 

trict. had not been witnessed during the last thirty years, 

| and a portion of the town was inundated and several 

houses collapsed, but there was no loss of life or cattle. News has come about 
similar high floods at Chiplun and Harcheri in the same district. 


28. The Satya Nirnaya (75), in its issue of the 16th July, says that great 
anxiety has been caused to the people of Barämatl in 


bee izt aug t, in the the Poona District owing to a theft recently committed 


police. 
District Superintendent of Police should either a 
make an enquiry, or order the transfer of the | 


Part II.— Education. 


| to the eddseal presented bo 
Tnstita- of the prise distribution 
Institution, there is on 
mpathise with them ( 
advantage, but at the same time I do not quite see, if you 
NN 


= * — 


iture on higher educa: 
liberal Gast ee of science 
enable people to earn their 
pe that, before His Lordship retires from office, he u 
to facilitate the study 


gaining heed within easy reach of the people. 


PART III. Railways. 


80. The Sudhdrak (21) of the 16th July, in its English columns, writes :— 

A reader of the journals conducted by the Natives of 

Rete nnn of third cles India always meets with complaints in their columns 
nilweys, against the treatment of thitd class passengers on the 
railway lines by the servants of the companies. 

The bulk of this class of passengers bélong to the Natives of the soil, and it is 
— natural that their grievances should find their way into such journals. It 
be owing to this fact, or to the proverbial indifference and carelessness 
which the — 4 of wee however just and reasonable, is regarded, that 


apparently go unheeded, for the evils com 


of have remained The ‘third class contribute most to 
the financial success of the railway companies, and if not from humanity and 
sense of justice, at least through feelings of gratitude the railway administrations 
are expected to look to and satisfy the most necessary wants of the passengers ; 
and yet the arrangements made for them are, indeed, disgraceful ! 


Part IV.—Municipalities. 


81. The Mahrdtia (4), in its issue of the 15th July, writes :—We have 
noticed before how the official Presidents of mofussil 

Disapproval of the conduct municipalities treated the request made to them by 
2 — of gentlemen like the Honoutable Mr. Setalvad; to-day 
the Yeola Municipality ‘> we have to draw the attention of Government and the 
Vice, President. ublic to the conduct of the official President of the 
eola Municipality towards the non-official Vice- 

i 5 the — RN — = 3 is a re 
spectable gentleman e town, while yward is a young civilian, 
more known for his impetuosity and indiscretion than for an else. 
We noticed at the time Mr. Hayward’s indiscreet conduct last year in can- 
the District Magistrate’s proclamation at the eleventh hour when 

the palkhé procession of the Hindus at Yeola had reached the Patel’s mosque ; 
but in spite of this 2. the Bombay Government allowed him to rule 
supreme at Yeola, and the correspondence now published fully shows how 
1 this officer carries out the orders of ~ a In the 
we cannot understand why a new Vice- t was required, 

— 4 it de for the sole purpose of substituting a mild — 2 sub- 
ordinate for a respectable non-official and moderately t gentleman 
like Mr. Khemchand Dajiba. The Government, as stated in its last resolution 


of the 


Mämlatdär 
Mr. Khemchand 
Dajiba caunot therefore be justified = 


that the rr 


Beet 


4 1 
* 1 
1 
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is state of things and nip tbem 
m ici . li : | ut 
r insists on 


33. The /’rabhdt (197), in its issue of the 7th July, says: — Knowing that 
* ae Mr. James, the Commissioner in Sind, is a wide-awake 

of * at Tando Mu. officer, we are at a loss to understand why the Govern- 
bammad Khan in Sind and ment officials employed at Tando Muhammad Khan 
the oppression practised on Oppress the peo le. Is it that the officials have 
the people by Goverument told secretly that they should enforce a house- 
* | . 3 1 the people * any means, and that whatever 
crimes they might commit in so doing would be forgiven them? Or is it that 
the Government officials consider that, because the imposition of a house-tax is 


agreeable to Mr. James, their oppressions and deceptions will not be taken 
notice of ? 


Parr V.— Native States. 


84. In a long article, the Shri Saydji Vijay (193) of the 14th July tries to 


a show that the articles in the Mahrdtta (1), in which 
Action of the Diwan and Diwan Bahddur Manibhäi and the Ba Adminis- 


8 2 diner. trative Council were censured for suspending Mr. Bapat 


* i toa. and taking steps to have the charge of corruption 

fable K against him fully enquired into, are inspired by in- 

terested persons and are full of — — 

The Vijay justifies the action taken by the Diwän, saying that Mr. Bäpat was 
not suspended until a primd facie case had been made out against him. 


35. The same newspaper, in another place, observes :—Mr. Bipat is the 
sole cause of the complaints recently made by certain subjects to the Resi 
and the clamour raised by the press. It is usual in Native States for Political 
Agents to reveive petitions from the subjects of those States and to forward 
them to the respective Chiefs or their Diwäns. If the Agent to the Governor 
complaints from the Géikwad’s subjects against the 
iven the complainants consolation, they would have 
dne the Géikwéd, 100, had aaked the Agent to give 
cil d his are. bs Fog neither the 
one for ving applications, 
relating to some petty matters, and the other for the large 
of applications made to the Agent. 


36. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of 15th July, writes :—There 
ee in e troes Cos ond te 


: it 


fli 


dj 
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led with any arrangement by which disputes and N haga 

a Native Stats and ite béyats ace lof to be adjudicated by a nominea * 
servant of the former. It would be a way to hand over the weak to the mercies 
of 2 There must be one or more independent tribunals in Käthiawär 
to decide cases of this kind. The paramount power can claim to intervene, to 
260 that Bhdyats and Gardsias, who are, as it were, an upper middle class in the 
social hierarchy of the province, are not brow-beaten and despoiled of their 
rights. But it behoves the paramount power not to impose heavy pecuniary 
burdens on unwilling Princes under this pretext. 


87. The Tat hidiodr News (106) of the 18th July, in its English columns, 
Frites: — We are glad to hear that, as suggested by us, 

Approval of the appoint- Government have thought fit to appoint Mr. M. A. 
„„ Mr. — 1 khad Tarkhad as Educational Inspector, Käthiawär. It is 
2 * pecor, believed that in all educational matters of the pro- 
vince Mr. Tarkhad will have to deal with the Agency 

direct and not with the Director of Public Instruction, though his advice may 
be sought on particular occasions. In appointing Mr. Tarkhad to the post Gov- 
ernment have adopted a very wise course, since he knows the province thoroughly 


and is peculiarly well fitted for the post. 


88. The Gulburga Samdchdr (39), in its issue of the 19th July, complains 

of the indifference shown by the police of the Hyder-. 

a a abad State in the matter of several thefts and highway 

— robberies that took place on the side of Humnabad 

and in the Andola Taluka, and of their high-handed- 

ness and excessive zeal in interfering with marriage and adoption ceremonies at 

Gulburga, inasmuch as they are said to ask the people to obtain permission to 
celebrate them. 5 


39. The same newspaper, in its issue of the 2lst June, complains of the 
outrageous conduct of the police at the Gulburga station of the Nizam’s State 
Railway, giving some instances of such conduct, and draws the attention of the 
authorities concerned to the matter. . 


Part VI.—Intelligence exiracted from the Press. 


40. At Bombay, the Kämäthis used to celebrate the Muharram every year 
8 he Muhar. if it were a Hindu holiday, but this year they 
rant Bonbay, have altogether severed their connection with it. No 
Hindus served this year as Tabut-bearers or musie- 
pla in front of the Täbuts. The number of Hindu spectators even was 
no when compared with their usual crowd. Some officials of Government 
may attribute this attitude of the Hindus to cowardice, but the fact is that they 
did not want to risk unnecessarily their persons and properties, and therefore the 
abstained from taking any part in the Täbut festival. The Pen squabble will 
show that the Musalmans raise their heads only when they 822 encourage- 
ment from Government officials or see some weakness on r part, while the 
ht disturbance at Kalydn proves that firmness like that displayed by the 
mlatdär, Mr. Näbar, baffles their plans. It is because other officers, high 
and low, do not assume that attitude which Mr. Nabar did, that Hindu-Musalman 
disturbances take The split which has now been created between the 
two communities is harmful not only to them, but to Government also, and if 
His Excellency Lord Harris takes measures like the appointment of mixed: 


this they must give 

the spirit of persecut . 

similar other things. If they do not do all these things to 2 the 
burning in the minds of the Hindus, there is no knowing what mischief t e 


conflagration may lead to.—The Indu P. aden (14), 16th July. 


42. The Vdrtdhar (88) of the 16th and 18th, and the Mumbai Vaibhan 
(57) of the 16th July also pat the Hindus on the back for holding themselves 
gloof from the Täbut festival and thereby displaying. their zeal for their own 
religion and displeasure with the Musalmans for their obstructive and over- 
bearing conduct. 6 


43. In Bombay, in former years Hindu porters were employed to carry 
the big Täbuts, but this year Julais and other Muhammadans were 

on that work, while the Täbuts situated in distant quarters of the town were 
carried on carts of which the drivers were Muhammadans. The Pardeshi Mochis, 
however, and some other Hindus took the usual share in the Tébut procession by 


carrying the Täbuts and performing gymnastic feats.— The Bombay Samdchdr 
(115), 16th July. 


44, The Jdm-e-Jamshed (134) of the same date states:—In Bombay a 
few Muhammadans only appeared in the disguise of tigers. The Hindu coolies 
having refused to carry Täbuts, poor Pathéus were employed, but not being able 
to carry their burden well, the owners of Tébuts were anxious for their safety and 
the Tabuts moved on very slowly. Only one Täbut was carried. by Hindus; 
The Hindus being absent also as musicians, a few Muhammadans were employed 


on this work. Even the petty Märwädi hawkers of incense were absent and 
the Muhammadans had to sell it. ä 


45. The Rdst Goftdr (147), in its issue of the 15th July, in describing 
the Tabut provession on the last day of the Muharram festival at Bombay, 
observes:— The Täbuts of the Julai weaver:, who took a prominent part in 
the last riots, were immereed in the morning in the sea near Miméhajini. A large 
number of Julais, who had no Tébuta of their own, took in the general 
afternoon procession. One af them carried the figure of a European, which he 
handled and exhibited jn an objectionable manner. The decrease in the number 
of Tébuts and Panjds and the absence of some amusements and disguises this 
year were due to the Kämäthis and some other Hindus keeping themselves 
aloof. The Kämäthis were tly offended at the conduct of the Muham- 
madans during the riots, as the latter polluted their temples and insulted their 
religion. The Kämäthis had, therefore, firmly determined not to take part 
in the. Muharram festivities, and in spite of various attempts at persuasion 
they adhered to their resolution. A majority of the different K i castes 
who used to make vows to Pirs and perform some ceremony avcording to the 
Muhammadan religion some time before weddings in their families have dis- 
continued doing so since the last riots. Moreover, those Kämäthis who used to 
Wear beards have removed them since that unfortunate occurrence, Some 
Kiméthis have resolved not to offer the sacrifive of a goat to an idol, and 

a fine for violating the rulo. It is said that some Hindu castes 
meetings and resolved not to make a vow to a ‘I\ibut nor to witness the 


— — mg — Ll, alll me 


On the whole, the Muhammadans had to manage their affairs themse] 


20 
However, a few Hindu labourers were seen carrying some small Tébuts, 


with the assistance of afew brethren called from outstations or by carrying 


some Tabuts in carts. The absence of the Hindus! ed the usual pomp of 
the procession toa great extent and saved much trouble to the police, and 
by 5-80 p.m. all the Täbuts and Panjis reached their destination for immersion 
in the sea. It is said that the Muhammadan bandsmen have also resolved 
not to go to Hindu places to play music during the Ganpati holidays. The 
same newspaper, in another place, observes :—It is gratifying that in Bombay 
the Muharram holidays, about the peaceful celebration of which some anxiety was 
entertained, have passed quietly. The Muhammadans are really to be congra. 
tulated on the 1e of the holidays with due seriousness this year, as 
compared with previous years, owing to the exclusion of the Hindus, who, mixing 
with the Muhammadans and taking various disguises, lessened the seriousness 
of the holidays and gave a comic appearance to them. The Hindus Carried 
their displeasure too far. They did well in keeping themselves aloof from 
taking part in the religious festivities of the Muhammadans, but the Hindu 
labourers and musicians did not do well in refusing to lend their services. How 
long will the lower classes of the Hindu labourers carry out their resolution ? 
Will not poor Hindus render any service to the Muhammadans after the Muhar 
ram holidays? [The Broach Samdchdr (117) and the Deshi Mitra (123), in their 
issues of the 19th July, express somewhat similar sentiments. The latter 
adds :—On the present occasion the Muhammadans have sustained some loss, 
because some of the Hindus who used to make vows to the Täbuts, &c., gave up 
the practice and kept themselves aloof from the festivities, but the Hindus 
will have to suffer a loss some day in future. The gulf between the two com- 
munities will be more and more widened and they will have to experience diff- 
culties in carrying on their business transactions, and if the smould ring fire 
bursts into a — it will again result in serious consequences some day and 
consequently some drastic measure ought to be promptly taken. Associations 
of representative Hindus and Muhammadans under the presidency of influential 
European officers like the Police Commissioner at Bombay and Collectors in the 
mofussil should be formed to settle disputes between the two communities. 
Unless this is done the fears about tho recurrence of a riot will never disappear. | 


46. The Kdsid-e-Mumbas (139), in its issue of the 16th July, observes :— 
Since the last Bombay riots some communities of this 

Celebration of the Muhar- city may have entertained some fears about the peave- 
ram bolides st Bombay trom ful celebration of the Muharram holidays this year, 
e but they have quietly. We are glad that no 
report of a disturbance anywhere has been reveived, 

The Kämäthi Hindus kept themselves aloof from taki in the holi- 
days, and the Ghäti labourers refused to carry Täbuts and to do other 
work which they generally did on previous occasions, under the excuse of 
prohibition by their respective castes. This led the better class of Muham- 
madans to employ their poor oo-religionists in place of Hindu labourers and the 
Muhammadan labourers discha their duty satisfactorily. Our Muham - 
madan brethren ought to take a lesson from the recent conduct of the Hindus 


and not to de on their co-operation in futur2, em mem bers of 
their own — 4.1 The attitude of the AK en the Muham- 
of the Hindu labourers d 
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47. The Mabrdtta (4) of the 18th July writes: — Our view of the tension 
e | Hindus and Muhammadans haa 
The Mubarram/at ‘eons been that the conduct of Government officials has - 
heen widening the breach, which the two communities had almost successfully 
fed over. Yesterday’s Hindu demonstration of indignation at the silly co 
et of weak and short-sighted officials in Poona must serve as a very import: 
ant object-lesson to Government. The demonstration consisted in the closing 
of shops and marked absence of spectators of the Täbut procession. We — 
police officers will give a true account of the march of the Tébuts through 

city. Hindus did not play music and did not go to carry the Tabute for immer- 
sion. Throngs of ladies, gentlemen and children who usually crowd the streets, 
windows, balconies, and even the roofs of houses situated in the Budhwér 
Peth, were conspicuous this year by their absence, and the bustle in the 
street of the procession was not even so great as that on a bazar or business day. 
This demonstration is no accident. The Hindus have seriously felt for the 
abandonment of the first duty of Government, viz , the protection of person, and 
rather than run the risk of being assulted by the insolent Muhammadans, they 
sought safety in their own houses; not because they were afraid of the Muham- 
madans, but because they thought such a demonstration would open the 
eyes of the authorities and also of their Muhammadan fellow-citizens. It 

might not have reached the ears of Government that the: police helped this 
demonstration considerably, and the magistracy directly encouraged it.by their 
condact. The Hindu music-players had resolved to have nothing to do with 
the Tébuts, but the police and the Magistrates wanted to coerce them into service. 
It might not be true that pressure was really brought to bear upon Hindus to 
make Täbuts as usual, but it is really believed that the police did so, and unless 
Government makes a searching enquiry into the matter and places the result before 
the public, people will refuse to believe in the impartiality of the police. The 
placing of Muhammadan constables to keep bandobast at Dnydnoba’s Palkhi which 
through Ganesh Peth, and the-direct or indirect pressure breught to 

upon the credulous Hindus to make their Tébuts as usual, clearly point out 
the fact that the screw is loose somewhere; and even if these acts might not 
be deliberate, they are inexcusable blunders, which Government might do well 
to see corrected, This is the last Muharram month during Lord Harris’ adminis- 
tration, and he might not care to investigate into these matters; but we pray 
His Lordship not to forget the fact that if he does not make pr oa enquiries 
and publish the result for public information, his successor in office will have 
no reason to thank him next year, for the breach revived the police be- 
tween the Hindu and the Muhammadan subjects of Poona might grow wider, 
because the feeling to dissociate from the Muhammadans is very s " 
not only in Poona, but in all other places which send their devoted u 
rims of all classes to Dnydnoba’s Pälkhi procession of the last month. 
rr the staying away of the — ere and of the coolie 

ice khatput to the contrary and 75 
u Tébuts, all indicate the de 
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who make these demands will not attach much importance to this lame excuse. 
The ‘indifference of Government to the internecine dissensions will lead to an 
impression that they are unable to quell them, and this impression will serve 
to increase them and their increase will tell injuriously on the stability of Gov- 
ernment. Those people, therefore, who have ignorantly encouraged these dis- 
sensions should take a lesson from the demonstration of indignation and ill- 
feeling made by the Poona Hindus on the Muharram day, and should not only 
restore the former friendliness between the Hindus and Musalmans, but should 
strive to improve upon it in the interests of all concerned. 


50. The Jagadhitechchhu (43), in its issue of the 14th July, says that if 
the present Hindu-Musalman dissensions are considered by some people to have 
been fomented and encouraged by some Government officials with a view to 
show that the demand for Simultaneous Civil Service Examinations in England 
and India is unreasonable, their surmise will not be quite unfounded. 


51. The Muharram, at any rate, passed quietly at Poona this year 
and there was no affray or assault during the last ten days. One thing for 
satisfaction was that the Hindus withheld themselves from this hurly-burly. 
Having decided that since the Musalmans could not put up with Hindu music 
st by their Masjids it was better not to take any part in their tumultuous 

estival, the Hindus did not go this year even to look at the Täbut processio:. 
The shops and windows of houses were shut, up in Budhwär and Mangal- 
war Pet rts of the town) which are every year so overvrowded that the 
spectators have to elbow out their way. Nota single man or child seemed to be 
anxious to look at the Täbuts. This was an excellent arrangement on the whole 
and deserves to be imitated by other towns. If the Musalmans do not tolerate 
even our music, why should we try to mix with them? There is not the least 
doubt that this is an extremely sound view to take. The only excellent, happy, 
legitimate and loyal means to make the Musalmans, who are elated under the 
impression that in whatever they did they would have the support of Government, 
feel completely that they cannot do without the Hindus, is to sever all connection 
with them and to act with greater unity among oureelyes, The action of the 
Hindus of Poona was therefore very wise and — 2, and should be al 
continued. When the Musalmans, after suffering from the severance of y 
connections with the Hindus, repent, they see that they have themselves 
to thank for their suffering. It is also desirable that Government should take a 


lesson from the spirit of unity evinced by the Hindus yesterday.—The Dnydn 
rade (12), 16th July. 7 ’ | 
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The grown unnecessarily insulting 
obstructed the Hindu religious processions and Pälkhis when they passed : 
mosques. To add to this, the attitude of Government has given cause to the masses. 
of the Hindus to suppose that their persons and rights were not secure—that the 
Government was not inclined to check the M in their wanton 4 
demands to stop music. The Hindus, therefore, had recourse to the only legiti- 4 
mate means to show their indignation. The policy which they have adopted is 3 
very wise, and we heartily wish that they would continue it. Those who are not 
minded to show any respect for your feelings and rights should, it is best, not be 
associated with. The Hindu gods are innumerable, and if we have time and money, 
to spare, we can manage to have such big processions, one for every day, during 
the whole year. The mixing of our lower classes with the Muhammadans to 
the extent even of their taking part in the religious processions of the latter 
was a thing which was calculated to make both the communities live most 
harmoniously, but since the Muhammadans have begun to show that they do 
not care much for that harmony, it is certainly better that the Hindus should 
not thrust their company upon their Isläm brethren. Refraining from 
associating with Muhammadans will naturally lead toa closer union amongs 
ourselves—a union which is, of course, quite welcome. If at any future time te 
Muhammadans come to see any cause for deploring this disunion between us and 
themselves, they will of course have to bless themselves for it. It will be found 
on enquiry that throughout the length and breadth 
not occurred a single instance in which the Hindus were 
courteous to the Muhammadans; while all the riots origi 
madans wantonly obstructing the processions of Hindu 
past the whole of the Native press ing i 
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between the Hindus and Muhammadans, there have been good reason for 
y 


— The whole scene on the da yesterday was such as to 
indicate even to a stranger that the Hindus and Musalmans were much ill dis. 
posed towards each other. Even if the fact of a considerable number of Hindus 
not having made Täbuts or assumed disguises be left out of account, the circum.. 
stances that no musicians could be got to play before the Tébuts and that the 
windows of the houses along the main — from the Budhwär Peth to the 
Shanwé4r Palace should have been shut by the owners point to nothing but an ill 
feeling between the two communities. We have no desire to d ine the 
share of culpability attaching to each party concerned, but, believing as we do. 
that the existing tension of feeling cannot but be productive of evil to both the 
parties, we it very desirable that no time should be lost in compotnding 
= matter and arriving at an amicable settlement.—The Sudhdrak (21), 16th 

J. 


54. At Isl4mpur in the Sätära District, the Muharram festival passed off 

. peers without any hitch or trouble. The Täbuts were im- 

‘athe Denn. mersed on Saturday. They were in all 14. This 

year the number of Hindus who took part in this 

festival was much smaller than usual, and therefore it was not celebrated as it 

=_— be. The police arrangements were satisfactory.—The Prutod (69), 16th 
uly. : 


55. At Shol4pur the procession of Vithoba’s roth (car) on the A’shddhi 
Ekddashi (18th July) and that of the Täbuts on the next day went off with much 
éolat without any obstruction. The number of armed and unarmed police. 
posted to preserve order on the occasions was larger than usual. On the day of the 
rath procession native music was played near the Masjid, though there were 
M in it saying their prayers, but it is learnt that nobody hindered it. 
No Musalman—not even a child—was to be seen in the rath procession, while. 
there were many Hindus to be seen out on the Täbut day. Be that as it may, 
we are very glad to see that the Hindus and Musalmans at Shol4pur are at one 
with each other. The fact that not a single Musalman took part in the rath 
procession clearly shows that they are zealous about their religion. Nobody knows 
when the happy day will arrive when the Hindus will feel similar zeal in the 
cause of their own religion. This year, however, the Hindus did not assume 
many disguises. It is very desirable that people should be united in general and 
separated in matters of religion.— The Sholdpur Samdchdr (80), 17th July. 


56. The Täbut procession at Sätära took place on Sunday, the 15th instant. 
It showed much falling off in the usual display, There are generally more 
than 80 Täbuta, wee Dee pee only 15 of them were paraded. The crowd of 
spectators was not considerable. There is no split between the Hindus and Musal- 
mans of the place, but some Hindus appear to have made up their minds to keep 
aloof from the festival on account of the disturbanceat Poona, This isnot, 
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ts or donations given in the eee The 
be Vritta Sudha (100), 17th July. 


87. The A’ehddki Bkddashi and the Muharram festivities having fallen 88 
the same time, sureties were taken from come persons guaranteeing that Hindus 


and Musalmans would not music in front of of worship belonging to 
Poy nt in the Nasik Dit Bince Angus lat th 
two or ebe in front of 
are not to — with 
should the Musalmans 


59. At Ahmednagar the immersion of the Täbuts came off quietly, The 
lice arrangements were more strict than usual, The Musalmans of the place 
— sensible and cordial in their relations with the Hindus, there was no possi- 
bility of a disturbance there. Yet Mr. Kennedy, District Superintendent of 
Police, being specially careful, no riot or affr-y occurred at all. Intelligence 
from other places.made the local Hindus indifferent, and therefore there was not 
the usual display of fireworks at dalmanduai (bazar) on the katul night. This 
caused a great drawback in the festival On the immersion day there was 
ee defective and everything came off as usual—The Jagadddarsh (42), 
15th July. 


60. At Kasegaon in the Sétéra District, says a correspondent, the Hindus 
remained quite aloof from the Täbut festival, none of them having carried 
the Täbuts, played music before them or even gone to see the fun.—The Bodh 
Sudhdkar (8), 18th July. 


61. A imilar report about the Tébut festival at Wai in the Satara District 
is published by the Moda Vrite (56) of the 19th July. | 


62. At Pen im the Koläba District there were two Täbuts, of which one 
was carried and paraded on the katal (massacre) night by Musalman butchers, 
while the other was not moved for want of labourers to carry it. On-Saturday 


the Khäns brought Kätkaris (a wild Hindu tribe) from other villages to carry 
their Täbut.— The Pen Samdchdr (64), 16th July. 


order issued by Government in conseq 
did not have their rath and pdlkhé processions, the Täbuts too remained at 
their own places and were not In The Government officers were, however, 
we sti to carry out the orders of Government and successfully preserved 
peace. There was a rumour that the order would be modified at the nick. of 
time, but nothing of the sort took place. The Collector was in poreon keeping 
order in the Peth (principal portion of the town), the Assistant Collector was 
doing duty in the Pinjar Lane, and the Mdmlatdér was busy in the direction 
of the Hagya Garden (garden where oy go to ease themselves). In this 
Wise arrangements were made, eo that the gt might lose no time in finding 
ver, 


festival in spite of thé advice given them not to do so, and says that the 
festival passed without the slightest disturbance. 7 1 


66. At Kalyän a slight attempt at disturbance was made by some Musal. 
mans on Friday the 13th instant in connection with a Falta! e, bat 
the attempt failed on account of the prompt action of the M4m! tdir and the 
Assistant Police Superintendent. Slight injury was received by a policeman, — 
The Jagat Samdchdr (44), 14th July. 


67. The Gwardt Darpan (102), in its issue of the 15th July, in the course 
8 of an account of the celebration of the Muharram 
K 1 in Gujarat and festival at Surat, observes:— The Täbut which had been 
erected from subscriptions raised under the leader. 
ship of the Collector from several Government servants and others attracted 
the * 1 attention of the people this year. It was accompanied by a board 
on which was written: Zumriu-e-Fukra,e-Hussein az tarfe Collector Saheb 
Bahddur, Surat (party of Fakirs of Hussein from the side of the Collector 
Saheb Bahadur, Surat). : 


68. The same newspaper, in its issue of the 19th July, observes :—It is 
be regretted that the notification issued by the District Magistrate for the 
guidance of the -people celebrating the Muharram festival should have been 
allowed to be violated by some persons, and this shows the weakness of the 
authorities. It was the duty of the police to prevent Muhammadans from 
assuming the disguises mentioned in the notification. Before issuing a notifica- 
‘tion the authorities ought to have considered whether they would be able to 
enforce it, and having issued it they should not have shown weakness by not 
enforcing it. The notification prohibited vehicular traffic on the last day 
of the Muharram on those roads by which the Täbuts were to pass between 
noon and sunset, and it is to be regretted that carriages belonging to some 
Europeans were allowed to pass. [The Gujardt Mitra (104 and the Praja Polar 
(145), in their issues of the 15th and 17th July, respectively, express similar 


sentiments. | . oa 
69. The same newspaper publishes a communication said to have been 
received from Mr. F. 8. P. Lely, Collector of Surat, anent the inscription board 
referred to in graph 67 to the following effect: — It has been brought to the 
notice of the Collector that on Saturday last, the day of the immiersion of the 
Täbuts, a board bearing the following inscription was exhibited on the public 
roads of the town: Zumar-e-Fukra-e-Husseint az tarfe Collector Sdheb Bahd- 
dur (party of Fakirs of Hussein from the side of the Collector Säheb Bahddur 
of Surat). This was done without the permission or knowledge of the Collector, 
answerable for the act have been severely reprimanded. Mr. Lely 
gly subscribed to the Tébut fund and had allowed the use of a plot of. 
und near the Ohowk Basar for a few days with a view of pleasing hi- 


fait 


thful Patawale, but he had no further connection with the matter. 


70. The Kdthidwdr Nets (106) of the 14th July, in ita English columns, 
writes :—As a rule, Muharram in Rajkot is a very dull affair, and this year 
constant and unceasing rain made it still more dull. There was no * 

ht on account of rain. This is the last day, and as the rain 
a little bustle and activity are noticed. Tho is not the least fear of 8 
breach of the peace in Ute we ar lad to hear that most strenuous precau- 
tionary measures are adop in the Civil Station and the city. 


71. The Muharram at Prabhis Pdtan seems to have — quietly, 
the police arrangements under Mr. Nanabhai Cowasji, Police Superintendent, 
good. A notice was issued by the Darbér calling on all those who 
to apply for licenses. License was taken by a man 
his T'djia and the Darbari which is constructed 
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The Kithidwér Times (140), in ite issue of the 18th July, writes: A4 


me ee | mes 
report reaches us that at about 9-80, last evening a diaturbance took place at 


Gondal caused by quarrels between Hindus and Muhammadans, Our in- 
formant tells us that the fracas resulted in several Hindus being more or less 
injured. The shops were at once closed and still remain so. The cause of the 


disturbance has not yet transpired. 


73. The same newspaper of the 14th July writes: — Further information: 
from Gondal has reached us to the effect that on the night of Thursday last, 
during the passage of the procession through the bazär, a dispute arose with some 
Banias which led to a free fight and the looting of some sweetmeat shops. 
Assistance was sought from the Political Agent, who despatched twenty mounted 
and forty foot polive, the latter by special train, uader command of Mr. Pryde. 
The shops were still closed at one o’clock to-day. | 


74. The Kdthidwdr News (106) of the 114th July, in its English colum.s, 
writes:—We hear that a small. affray occurred between the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans at Gondal on the 12th instant, and men on both sides were 
slightly injured. . The State authorities having sent away a strong contingent 
of their police by way of precaution to Dhordji, where the relations between the 
two communities are believed to be not cordial, assistance was sent from RAjkot 
in the shape of foot and mounted police to keep order. a 


75. It is said that at Nagpur the Hindus did not only not withhold them- 

. * , selves from the celebration of the Täbuts, but added 
eo Prosit the éclat of the occasion. The reason of this ia 
| that the Musalmans of that place are said to be on 
friendly terms with the Hindus. It seems that no wire-puller had gone there. 
The Prabhikar (17), 19th July. oe ae ae e 


76. A correspondent, writing from Poona to the Mumbai Vaibhav (57) of 
* the 14th July, says: — The local Hindu barbers having 
„mm.. resolved not to serve the Muhammadans, the latter 

g are put to great inconvenience, The poor Boharas, 
who never take any part in riot, have also to suffer on acsount of this strike. 
Handbills in Marathi, advising Hindus to abstain from joining the Täbuts, are 
being distributed and were pasted on the doors of temples. In spite of these 
attempts of the Brahmins to keep the Hindus aloof from the Täbuts it seems 


that the lower class Hindus will not refrain from taking part in the pro- 
cessions | 


77. The Sudhdkar (83) of Pen, in its issue of the 14th July, publishes the 
3 Pen in terms of the agreement come to between Hindus and 
the Kolabe po ig n m Muhammadans at Pen as s religious processions 

| and showing respect to the religious p of one com- 
munity by the other, and observes that if the Muhammadans abide by these 
terms the Hindus will resume business conuections with them as they have 
consented to do and there is a chance of the two communities living in peace 
hereafter, but there is no certainty about it. 


78. The Tabut in the Khän Mohalla at Pen, which for want of Hindu bearers 
* bad remained unmoved from its place on the satel 
tribe at Fou in . Kell (massacre) night of the Muharram, having boen carried 
District. next day to the place of immersion by five Kétkaris 
t from outstations, the Kätkaris held a meeting 
of their own caste at Méruti’s temple at Pen, which was attended by a large 
number cf members of their tribe, male and female, coming from seven 
and at which the head of the tribe having congra 
their having met at short notice and 
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28 
proscribed for a period of twelve years from all connection with the castem 
who will neee nor take from them water, fire, hubble-bubble, &. * 
soon as this resolution was passed two men paid the shang ie fine. It 
is also said that a woman from among the assembled Kätkaris declared that 
her son-in-law having been one of the Tabut- bearers she would not send her 
daughter to him as he had been polluted. The zeal shown by a wild, ignorant 
and poor tribe of Hindus like the Kätkaris is really admirable and worthy of 
being 8 by the so-called educated Hindus. — The Pen Samdchir (64), 
16th July. 


79. A correspondent of the Bombay Samdehdr (115), in its issue of the 
5 2 . 18th July, says: — The“ Goro” observance is practised 
Guse rvance in by unmarried Hindu girls in Gujarät from the 1ith 
. | to the 15th of the bright half of the lunar month of 
A'shädh. The observance is by no means undesirable, but it is made so to a certain 
extent. In large cities and villages the girls who practise the observance gather 
during those days and go to the outskirts of the cities or villages or to some 
deserted spot, and there, after boisterously playing about, insult persons who 
happen to meet them by ainging dirges over them or addressing indecent 
expressions. The girls use on this occasion indecent words as the males do in 
the Shimga. Education has lessened the“ Goro” evil to some extent, but 
discreet parents ought to stamp it out of existence. 


G. M. SA THE, 


Reporter on the Native Press, 
Uffice of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
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„ Varhäd (Berär) Samächär „ 


Mara THI. 


The Shetakari ... . on „ Umrdwati (Amrdoti).. 
„ Shuddha Varh4di... sae ...| Akola 


— 


1. The Faidarbha @) of the 14th July, in its English columns, writes :— 
1 he Resident suspects that the work of vaccination 
Warn ___ oi anaate: with rue in large towne in Rete 
but does not give the grounds on which he his suspicion. In reviewing 
the report for 1892-93 he asked the Commissioner to take the necessary 
steps to expedite the application of the rules made under the Vaccination Act 
to municipal towns in Berdr, but no information is forthcoming in the 
report under review as to what action was taken on this from 
the Resident. In connection with the a tion of the Vaccination Act we have 
only to suggest that the authorities should take all caution not to enforce it rigidly 
even in municipal towns. The authorities must remember that even to advanced 
cities like Poona, Ahmedabad, &c., the Act is not yet applied. It is applied to 
Berér towns too soon ; and if it is enforced very rigidly, the results are sure to 
become most undesirable. 


2. The Pramod Sindhu (I), in its issue of the 18th July, :—Govern- 
: i'n ed pmo ols ott ero 
; on cen 
3 * Reer 
; to make up the loss caused by fall in exchange. 


G. M. SA'THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 
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Parr 1.—Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. In an article, headed, Brief draft of a scheme * by a it} 
i hen: i la Rr icated to Sir George 
wa h and other Anglo-Indians of his class,” the Hindi 
Punch (180), in its issue of the 22nd July, observes :— 
(1) Abolish all the schools for higher education. (2) Out up the telegraphic wires 
between India and England. (3) Gag the Native Press and it to death. 
(4) Consider the Indian National Congress seditious and put it under restraint. 
(5) Transport the educated Natives to penal settlements. (6) Add a section to 
the Indian Penal Code for punishing persons who speak against Government 
or Government officials. (7) Enact a law ablishing all political associations. 
(8) Authorise Government officers to hold all political movements disloyal and 
to suppress them. (9) Authorise Government officers to ill-treat Natives as they 
like. (10) Do not allow the House of Commons to interfere with the acts of 
Anglo-Indian officials. (11) Throw the Secretary of State for India, who is 
a mere puppet, into the river Thames that he may not unnecessarily meddle with 
the Indian Government. (12) and (18) Transport the faddists who advocate 
Indian interests in England to Australia, and, in short, make the Indian 
officers independent of all higher authority and entrust them with arbitrary. 
powers. Then you will see in what a smooth manner the Indian administration 
is carried on | 


2. Without rushing to pronounce a judgment on the administration of 
; His Excellency Lord Elgin, which, it says, there 
ene eet ot ia . will be time enough to form after His Lordship will 
tation of Inde. have served his full term, the Phania (5) of the 25th 
July is glad to note :—Even since he has assumed the 
reins of Government riots have ceased, which had grown to he the characteristic 
feature of his predecessor’s Government. A feeling of insecurity has, after all, 
given place to a feeling of security, and there are ample indications to believe 
that a feeling of amity is growing up between the Hindus and the Muham- 
madans. By the reimposition of cotton duties and by judicious economy the 
dangers that now surround Indian finance may at length be removed for the 
time being. Barri 
administration will gains p 
to give effect to any wild scheme of statesmanship likely to please the go-ahead 
politicians of our country, he will be cautious not to disturb the existing order 
of things. Lord Lansdowne attempted to pull down the system in force ri 
and left. Lord Elgin has sense enough not to rp doing any such 
as has wrecked the reputation of his predecessor in office. 


3. In its issue of the 24th July, the Kesar: (48) interprets 
d excise d * 7 bier poy by 
mport and excise daties on the subject o m uty on 
ner 8 N the 2 
digenous good. — cee conducted entirely in the interests of 
Britain, draws the attention of the educated and o 
prove that the Liberals 


and our disposition too well to fear the occurrence of anything undesirable 
though injustice be done to us. So long as they are quite sure that we chall 
put up with any indignity or injustice and do not think that if we are denied 
any concession we shall not fail to wrest it from them, though peacefully, we 
must endure our present condition and expect nothing better. If Govern. 
ment impose import duty on foreign goods and excise duty on country fabrics, 
we should unanimously resolve not to use imported piece-goods and thereby 
baffle the attempts of the Lancashire manufacturers to secure their selfish objects, 


4. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 22nd July, writes :—Instances 
in which Government are seriously breaking solemn 
Remarks on the decision promises are accumulating. The latest of these is the 
82 of Btate for decision of the Secretary of State for India in the 
3 matter of the Statutory Civilians. He has refused 

to look upon them as members of the organi 

service. To say the least, this decision is another instance of the 

of State overriding Parliament. The control of Indian officials will thus 
a to be getting lax to a fault, and unless an Act for, the better government 
of ia soon sets such abuses to rights, a time will soon arrive when Viceroys 
and Governors will refuse to give up their a on the expiration of flve years, 


because the period during which they should hold office is not specifically men- 
tioned. 


5. The Hindi Punch (180), in its issue of the 22nd July, gives a car- 
toon entitled, A Fell Work,” in which a h tree 


Dieapproval of the views represents the Queen's Proclamation and Lord Lans- 
of the Indian Government downe and the Right Honourable Mr. Fowler are 
and the despatch of the 


retary a shown to be in the act of cutting it down with their 
= the — Civil hatchets, namely, views of the Government of India 
ice Examination. on the Indian Civil Service Simultaneous Examina- 
tions question and Indian Civil Service Simultaneous 
Examinations Despatch, respectively. The letter-press runs as follows :— 
*‘ Implanted firmly in the ground for 36 years, the tree will, it is hoped, stand the 
strokes of all the axes in the world.” The editor gives the following explana- 
tion of the cartoon :—Great surprise is created in India at the manner in which 
Lord Lansdowne, the ex-Viceroy of India, and the Right Honourable Mr. H. 
H. Fowler, the Secre of State for India, have belittled the solemn pledges 
given in Her Gracious Majesty the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 to the princes 
and people of India, while discussing the resolution of the House of Commons 
regarding the Indian Oivil Service Simultaneous Examinations. 


6. In a long article, the Gujardéé (108) of the 22nd July, in its English 
columns, says that the despatch of the Bombay 
Despatch of the Bombay Government on the question of the Indian Civil Ser- 


Government on the Simul- vice Simultaneous Examinations compares very un- 
vations deep. favourably with the fair-minded and statesmanlike an- 
BE — the subject made by the Government of the 

so-called “ Benighted Presidency,” and that the local Government start from in- 

correct premises and are disposed more to quibble than to approach a momentous 
uestion from a broad standpoint, tries to show that the arguments used by 

the local Government are ri us and insincere, and observes :— We can 

explain their attitude on the hy that their 

tion precludes them from the enormous 

Natives. If the positi 


itled to the higher salaries attaching to covenanted posts, and that such 
— 8 nerit along with European candidates, wi 
of their presidency or province, instead of in a separate and subordinate 


7. The Katser-c-Hind (105) of the 22nd July, in its En ue 
al __ Writes :—Opinions, no doubt, differ on the conversion 
‘Remarks A ˖⁊—n the four per cent. Government lane notes of 
— — tee. 1842-43. Looking at the matter su jally, it seems 

W that the State would be benefited, by reduction in 
interest, to the extent of about ten lakhs of rupees per annum. But the question 
js whether this can be safely considered judicious economy. Are there no 
countervailing disadvantages of a serious character? Is it proved that the 
conversion will be a decided success? At any rate, the mercantile opinion of 
Calcutta—the very centre of the t transactions in Government securities— 
is unfavourable to the conversion. A deal of alarm and distrust have 
been created by it among the mass of the ignorant investors, and this is just 
the consequence against which the financial authorities should have guarded 
themselves. But even worse than the distrust and alarm is the widespread im- 
garding the non-utility of holding Government notes of an 2 


- 
“ 


7 
Natives 
~ 04 t 
on 


ion re 
tion in the future. Investors fear lest later on the 3} per cent. may 
to 8 per cent. ; and as in this country other investments of a fairly safe character 
can bring a per cent, or two more, it is growing on the popular mind that invest- 
ments in five per cent. Municipal bonds or four per cent. Port Trust bonds are 
infinitely better. Asa matter of fact, the latter class of securities in Bombay 
have risen considerably in prices since the notification for conversion by the 
Government of India, and there is every probability of a further rise in these 
securities, especially as their aggregate amount is rather limited. Thus, though 
the Government of India has unconsciously improved the credit of local secu- 
rities, it has foolishly alienated popular sympathy with its own paper. It may 
be therefore reasonably questioned whether, for the sake of a uae annual gain 
of about 10 lakhs, it was worth this conversion, with a distinct loss of future 
financial prestige as regards its own paper in favour of Municipal and other 
papers. 


8. The Mahkritta (4) of the 22nd July is of opinion that the best way to 
relieve the financial stress experienced by the Government of India is to 
retrench the expenditure incurred on the administration, and that it is doubtful 
whether the proposed conversion of the four per cent. —_ loan into a 83 per 
cent. one is well advised. Avent the present policy of ernment the paper 
says :—The application of the accumulated treasury ces towards the redemp- 
tion of the four per cent. rupee loan is an abuse of and distinctly injurious 
to the interests of the Indian . Moreover, the pro conversion is t 
with serious consequences, which the Government do not seem to have to 
their fullest extent. It is, in our opinion, likely to disturb the domestic 
of India. It has brought hardship on the poor people, for the reduction of 

cent. is a serious reduction in case; it has made the ultimate fate of the 
doubtful, and made the E — 
paper. at from every 
1 * to the best interests of the country. There 
conversion, if the Government had the 
the Manchester threats. But a Government which 
t will never allow its conscience to 


as paramoun 
they are constrained to heap iniquities on the poor Indian 


Fe 
; 


[rz 
i 
oF 


1 
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| 
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10. In alluding to a report that the new rules for the exchange compen. 
Laie! ‘ sation allowance are again under consideration by tr, 
r Excellency Lord Elgin Government of India and that the allowance may be 
nge- , 
ment intended to be made in denied to officers who are recruited for service in India 
regard to exchange compen- later on, the Jdm-e-Jamshed (184), in its issue of the 
sation allowance, and a few 26th July, observes :—The people of India are highly 
saggestions made on thesub- grateful to His Excellency Lord Elgin for 
to do this small justice, whose propriety is quite evident 
since the persons who would enter the British Indian service knowing that the 
rupee was worth only 13d. could have no shadow even of a right to claim ex 
* 2 ey It is to be hoped that His Lordship will be good enough to 
another piece of justice. Those who entered the British Indian service after the 
fall of the rupee below a shilling and a half ought not to get the compensation 
at the rate at which they are paid now: they ought to be imbursed at the ex- 
change rate on the day on which they entered the service, and it is to be hoped that 
the new rules will duly provide for this and save the Indian t from a loss 
of a lakh or so which it is made to suffer most unjustly. It is also to be ex 
that it will be settled now that those who enter service since the fall of the rupee 
to 13d. will be paid their pensions in England at this rate. 


11. The Pratod (69), in its issue of the 23rd July, says that from the 

3 recent strike of railway workmen in America the 

Native labourers in India Native labourers in India ought to take a lesson and 

gga ee ee make similar strikes to gain their objects, only that 

D they should by no means do anything likely to lead 
to a breach of the public peace. 


12. The Pheniz (5), in its issue of the 21st July, writes :—Something of 


2 an imposing ceremony is going to be held at Lahore 
the r by His Excellency Lo in. Unless Govern- 


Lahore. | ment care to explain to its subjects the object of the 
proposed Darbdr, people will make different inter- 
pretations as to why during this piping time of peace, and particularly when 


Lord Elgin knows that the condition of Indian finance is anything but solvent, 


such a Darbdr on a grand scale, with a great display of military force, has been 
considered necessary. The general impression will be, which is really unavoid- 
able under such circumstances, that matters connected with the Russian Foreign 
Office are not all drifting leeward. Perhaps Lord Elgin’s Government is in 45 
prehension of a collision with Russia, hence this attempt to humour 
Afghan potentate and hence this display of the mighty military resources of 
the British Government. a 


13. With reference to a re that His Excellency 


make in 
Disapproval of the talked of 

Viceregal Darbär at Lahore 
in November next aad of the 
tour of His Excellency Lord 
Harris in the Northern, 
Central and Southern Divi- 
sions of the presidency and 
Sind. 


Indian 
should be — in every item of State expenditure, it is 
that His Excellency the Nane 
ber next. To this Darbdr will be invited 141 
army, and to add to the splendour of the in 
different Native Princes and Ohiefs. All this 


spectacle for an hour or two, and 
and 


i 
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i 


respective 


4 
8 


i 


the people, for a few minutes converse with a 
gathering, receive congratulatory addresses from municipal corporations 


1 


14. The Bombay Samdchdér (115), in its issue of the 26th June 
I The reply given by the Government of 

Government of India cen- letter lately addressed by the 
sured for ite reply to the Commerce regarding the 


hase of stores for 

Bengel Chamber of ommerce through the Secretary of Beate, is disappointing 
f | 

regarding, Sind.” Chamber as well as tothe Native public. Nati 


well aware that the work of suggesting 

economy entrusted to the Finance Commission of 1886 was not satisfactorily 
performed by it. Out of the enormous expenditure incurred by the Govern- 
ment of India a saving of a kror and a quarter rupees was suggested by the 
Commission, and though its recommendations were adopted by Government, 
the small 8 was effected soon disap in meeting items of new 
expenditure. short, Government simply evaded the demand made by the 
ublic to observe economy in the State expenditure by appointing the Finance 

ommission. The experience of the public and the demand it has been making 

for several years past go against the assertion made by the Indian Government 
about the efficiency and economy of the present system being substantially 
established. The leaders of Native society have been for several years past 
supporting, by quoting figures and other information, their complaint that the 
stores in England are purchased — and no satisfactory * 
this complaint has been ever received from Government. Moreover, a short 
while ago the Indian iron-founders applied to the Government of India 
to supply certain kinds of stores, but Government proposed to bind them wi 
such conditions as dissuaded them from accepting the terms. The conduct 
of Government on that occasion showed that it speaks of cheap stores in England, 
but thinks more of benefiting the English manufacturers. The reply 8 ven 


by the Secretary of State to a question recently asked by Sir George 
ion, as pointed out in a recent issue of 


Powell, M. P., confirms this impressi 

India. ain, the purchase of stores in is 1 to the develop- 

ment of infant — in India, = _ a 9 * * due 

encouragement irrespective of pecuni iderations. Such advanced oountries 
States of America give such patronage 


as France, Germany and the Uni 
to their respective home industries. 


15. The Phenix (5), in its issue of the 21st July, writes :—There may be 
some truth in the contention of the Morning [ost that 


ex ‘oficial infor 


mation 
to wri 
that 


7 


others, and unless we are to believe 


* 
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holders. the right of voting at public meetings of the company. This right 
very important, but does not seem to have been granted by any of the foreign J 
Insurance: Companies working in India, to their policy-holders in this: country, 
Several Natives ogy oma their — * foreign ee aye whose capital and 
management are in foreign lands, the Indian policy-holders, though they 
are many, have no sort of control over them. It is feared that the — 
of these companies is carried on on a lavish scale, and it is highly desirable that 
the Indian policy-holders should have due control over it in their own interests. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that proper provision will be made in the Companies 
Act for reserving to the policy-holders in all foreign Insurance Companies work. 
ing in India the right to vote at their public meetings. 


17. The Gujardt Mitra (104) of the 22nd July, in its English columns, 
writes :—That the Municipalities of the Central Divi- 
. Rumour about intended sion should be put on a par with the other Municipal. 
Manicipelities — os ities of the Bombay Presidency in the matter of the 
Division of sending a member lection of a member to the local Legislative Council 
to the Bombay Legislative is but justice, and we shall be the last to envy them the 
Council. success of their agitation; but we must confess toa 
| feeling of keen disappointment if there be any truth 
in the rumour that the right of election is to be granted to them at the 
of the Municipalities in the Northern Division. The Zamindärs of 
Sind and the Chamber of Commerce at Karachi have each a representative in 
the Legislative Council. Do the Government think that the interests of these 
80 far outweigh the interests of Gujarat as to justify their action in the contem- 
disenfranchisement of the Gujarät Municipalities? The Zamindars of 
Sind are an aristocratic body and the Bombay Government has aristocratic 
proclivities, so it would be a sacrilege, in the latter’s opinion, to recommend the 
taking away of the franchise from the Zaminddrs! The other proposal that 
naturally suggests itself is that if Government be disinclined to any extension 
in the number of seats in the Legislative Council and simply think of re-distri- 
bution, the most feasible plan would be to give one member to the two Chambers 
of Commerce of Bombay and Karachi, whose interests in many respects are 
identical, and not to disenfranchise Gujarat. We hope the Gujarat Munici- 
palities will soon agitate this matter. 


18 The Din Man (124) of the 24th July, in its English columns, 
writes :—Once the Khedive of Egypt wished to govern his — with the 
aid of a Parliament, and so in due time there was an ptian Parliament 
with Government and opposition parties. All went on well at the beginni 
but after a few months the despot found out to his dismay that the opposition 
offered F r ot mesma hes vem ot popular, and 
actually criticized some of his acts. The despot could not na brook this 
display of independence and straightforwardness. He, therefore, made the 

tion understand that its duty was to offer formal, and not 
Legislative Council, yet be 
ve 
it is rumoured, follow the elde to's cortain extent,” Tt is said that a 
present member for the Northern Division is 


the m are shortly to be revised and the meena os 
2 — officers are mortals after all, 3 


inerense the revenue of the State, will have 
It will, therefore, be specially unfortunate if the — 0 0 le 
‘Hs Hat ‘at a time when they will u 


8 er 1 
rgently require one, and we : 
Excellency that they will naturally think thut Gereon took stich ‘4 
step to drown their complaints, and to as many impediments 2s } | 
in the path of their getting justice. Besides, such feeble: follies of ft 

pression will bave a vivitying and not a benumbing influenve over the peliple 
vt the presidency. In short, the real aim of Government will not be attaitied, 
but, on 1. other hand, much discontent and heart- burning will be tors) 
Let us hope that this ramour is also a lying jade. 


19. The Udyoga Vriddhé (86), in its issue of the 26th July, blames the 
Kesari newspaper for having written articles: 
__ Garcastic. censure on the His Excellency Lord Harris in eonnevtion with the 
ene 15 L yy N 1 ee beg and — — 
ction wich the Hindu. says that the Tesari, which is a politi r, oughs 
Musalman tiote. rather to have thanked Lord Harris, — Ud yoga 
* —— calls a better friend of the country than the 

Keeart. Lord Harris, say per, has, whether intentionally or dtherwise, 
made a great hoon to the my abe his action in connéstion with the riots, from 
which fhe following lessons te been derived :—(1) That the perple had 
opportunities of seeing whether there was any spirit in the Hindus and the Musa. 
mans. (2) That in times of emergency even unarmed persons are, by ‘dint 
of their resoluteness, found difficult to be restrained by armed ones. . (3) That 
the Hindus, notwithstanding diversities of castes, sects, &a, among them, 
unite and make a common cause when necessary. (4) That the 
enthusiasm of the aga is great and Government ‘ought not to interfere in 
religious matters. (5) The manner of trying the persons who took part in the 
riots has been known. Taking this view of the matter, the paper regrets that the 
ron — i: * 1 any os — N aloof from 

hur! of the Tabuts prived themi of the only op 

they eer had of * 1 connection with anal 4 
The pdlkhéi provessions of Dnyändev and Tukäräm, who were we ony says 
the paper, make the people — tame and pussilanimous, and in the absence 
of in henour of Hindu warriors like Räma, Ravan, Shivaji, V 
Néik, &., the Muharram was the only boisterous holiday on which there 
eome scope for physical activity, and that too the Hindus are about to lose now! 


20. Hindu-Musalman disturbances are rife and it ie new 
„* er 
of the idols of Hindu gods which has occurred at some 

paces inthe d of Musalmans. The Musalmansof the places where reconci- 


A of this cron act 2 
Wale are not this cruel act and that 1— have been 
by thos who are Far See ane between the 


indus and 4 — — eae — 
gale vo egation at — * 
ae 
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amertive of what they imagine to be their riglits; and that, therefore; the only 
way.in which the Hindus can successfully —.— against theevident anwilling 
ness, of the officials to give them their due is, barring rioting which is condemn. 
ed unequivocally, a policy of 3 1 aloof from the followers of Islam. In 
the incidents at Yeola, Bombay, Pen and other places are cited. It 

is a pity we have to confess that this sort of preaching has to a certain extent 
succeeded... We are sorry for it for more reasons than one. It is a matter of 


2 


regret that a feeling of the kind should at all have come to exist in the minds 
of the Hindus as regards officials. We do not say it is justified ; for we do not 


think that the policy of our Government is one of partiality towards a class or 
one regulated by the principle “ divide and rule.” We also do not think that 
the Hindus have given no cause for the rise of the spirits of the followers of 
Islam; nor are we sure that in no case has the executive — it necessary to 
subordinate considerations of vested right to those of somehow securing an 
_-dmmunity from a breach of the peace. All the same, however, wedeplore the 
result. No good, we are sure, can come to the country by a further separation 
from each other of the great communities that inhabit India. A perpetual and 
— Uieene between them can do no d seg even to an alien Government, 
and especially so when one community thinks that the other enjoys the special 
favour of the ruling power. And this must often be the case if the two remain 
from each other. It follows that it is the interest of everybody—of 
the and all the ruled alike—that there should be cordial relations between 
subjects and an implicit confidence of them in the impartiality and justice of 
the Government. We are sure the authorities know this and we hope Hindus 
and Muhammadans too will realize it. Every person, then, who rakes up old 
_ quarrels, who does not hush up past bickerings, is certainly not a friend of the 
ix 22 He who openly preaches the gospel of boycotting, d. 6., of perpetu- 
-ating ill-will, is something more blameable still. : 


22. The Mahrdtta (4) of the 22nd July says that public opinion has been 
ae singularly effectual in inducing the Hindus to hold them- 

Government ad via io selves aloof from the Musalmans and their festivals, and 
x — — pear gh ng the unsatisfactory relations between the two communities 


eoluena. have reached such an acute * Wat if restoration of good 
| feelings is at all to be desired, now is the time for Govern- 
ment to effect it, for if the present t goes a little further, reconciliation 


be hopeless fo. fifty years to come. The paper thinks that a beginning in 
dsturbing the 1 between Hindus and Musalmans was made, w 
in 1886 a cry was raised under inspiration that the Indian National Con- 
: could not be national as the Muhammadan element was not promi- 
in it. The uence of this ory is that the Muhammadans now claim 
y equality with, but superiority to, the Hindu . A propos 
all claim the Mahrdtéa remarks: Government might believe in the 
of the claims of the Muhammadans and might be to concede 
also, but the Hindu community will never do it, and if 
u 


* 


show strength enough to let justice prevail, the 
- Aer them of dateating tho pelley of 
misrule. They certainly will never rise in open mutiny against 
for against the constituted government in the land they have no 
without making themselves liable to the remotest 
sedition, make it too hot for the Muhammadans themeel 
ve up the wings and shelter of Government in 
own interests. If that ever takes place, it will then be very di 


to induce the people to believe that 


5 
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If Government; however, persist in its policy of indifference, the Hindu nation: 
will, as one min, resolve to ‘hava nothing to do whatever with the Maha 
madans, who then will certainly have to exclaim, Save us from our friends!” 
This suggestion to establish concili boards was thrown out abopt twelve: 

months ago, but did not penetrate into pcre headed by His Excellenes 
Lord Harris and mostly controlled by strong men like Mr. Lee-Waruer. If 
Hindus and Muhammadans continue to fight, both of us José, of course, but the 
losses to Government will be much more serious than to the people. Fal: 
23. The Mantri (15) of the 27th July, in its English columns, writes: 
The ill-feeling between Hindus and Mubammadans. 

Request to His Excellency exvited by the recent riots has, it scems, assumed a 


= to tak 2 é A bas 
a * — 24 res 2 dangerous form of potential energy. It is the duty . 


ä the Of our rulers to prevent, in time, the accumulation 
— Nee of this destructive explosive material. by adopting: 
arge 


1 prompt and effectual measures to weld the two 
races into a harmonious whole. For it is quite uncertain when the slightest 
spark of open discontent and quarrel may ignite the smothering ill-feeling, 

which is even more deletericus tuan a magazine of gunpowder. In the name 

of human progress, safety of life and property, advance of education and com-,. 
merce, we implore His Excellency Lor rris to take immediate steps to“ 
bridge the differences between the two large communities. Need we add that : 
there is an opportune time for everything and that a stitch in time saves nine? 
We feel it our duty also to beseech the leaders of our public opinion, both 

Hindus and Muhammadans, to do all in their power to minimize the ill-feeling 

between the two races. 1 — 


24. The Sudhdrat (21) scems to have modified its view of the attitude 
of the Hindus towards their Muhammadan brethren;: 
wake * & 2 . and in the English columns of its issue of the 
ee 23rd July justifies the action of the Hindus in 
remaining aloof from them, saying :—The attitude 
and actions of the Hindus in putting away their Muhammadan brethren. have, 
been construed in certain quarters as constituting a sufficient cause to: 
aggravate the situation. But there is nothing illegal in it, nor is there any 
other legitimate course open to them, and their traducers either betray an 
utter ignorance of human nature, or rather are consciously guilty ‘of perversion‘ 
of facts. The chief among those who liy the blame of vation at the doors 
of the mild and only defensive Hindus are the executive local officers of Gov. 
ernment who preserve order and dispense justice. When they aver that the 
Hindus by boycotting the Muhammadans irritate them and invite their opposi- 
tion, do they mean that the Hindus should quite forget all the 
on them by their op ts, to whom they should extend their erly arm 
without any the least f P If this 
Unless the matter is enqui 


the mild Hindu will not regain 


it 
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of the cont ties, and yet ask the Ilindus to 
friendlinese and cheerfulness | How is it pussible for 
Muhammadans have already got what they wanted and 
possession undisturbed thy, if 
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10 
mustering quite in time and showing to their opponents ds well 3 
to the on-lookers that they were not merely so many flocks of steep? Oret 
Yeola; why charge the Hindus with aggravation for refusing to deal in any 
A with the Muhammadans after they had obstructed their Ganpati . 
ad offered them unprovoked insults ? Or of our own city, Poona; why attribute 
any bad motives to the Hindus for holding off from the Täbuts after 
the insult of having their annual pdlkhé processions obstructed in the way? 
In all these cases the Muhammadans, and not the Hindus, deserve to be taught a 
severe lesson. This having not been done, the Hindus are doing what they 
reasonably and lawfully can, and certainly deserve no reproach therefor. There 
is yet another side to the whole question, and this affects not the Hindus and 
Muhammadans separately, but affects them jointly, and the British Government. 
The despatches of Government and the public utterances of their highest: funo- 
tionaries often lay down abstract yey * of strict neutrality and impartial 
justice. These, however, are like the Sovereign charters an Parliamentary 
statutes. As in the case of the latter, so in the case of the former also, the 
abstract principles suffer terribly in their application. The officers who mete 
out justice bring preconceived likes and dislikes to bear on it, and thus spoil the 
whole thing. They are, furthermore, in a position to colour the views of 
Government, who a no independent. means of judging, rely on the versions 
of their executive, and thus their principles and actions vary. It. is therefore 
absolutely necessary that the missing link must be supplied, and such ‘a 
one can possibly be well supplied by the Panchayat system adopted in the 
N.-W. Provinces. It is useless to continue indifferently in the existing groove, 
which means leaving things entirely in the hands of the subordinate executive. 
Government certainly does not wish for injustice being done, or 7 — being 
shown, but how is that to prevent the officers, who form and express their 
inions and views, from bringing into play their own passions? We have read 
of several officers who say in so many words that it is to their interests that the 
Hindus and Mula ans should fight and disagree, and hence it is that 
divide et impera is attributed to be the guiding principle of the British adminis- 
tration of India. The paper, in conclusion, advises the leaders of the two 
communities as below:—It is clearly the duty of the upper ten in each 
community to bear these serious consequences in mind and try to dissuade 
their backward brethren from hastening those consequences, for it is, after 
all, the illiterate and the do-nothing fellows that foment and stir up the 
quarrels. The leaders of these, who are ex to be wiser, must do ail they 
can not only to make them literate and find something to their idle hands to do, 
but to uproot all causes of disagreement; and, for obvious reasons, the duty of 
16 leaders of the Muhammadan community is imperative at this time and 
pequires to be attended to promptly. | 


25. The miserable Piep. ok this * 8 holiday was * confined 
’ oona, a said to have been all over the country. 
Onation to the Musalmans. At one place no labourers could be got to carry the 
Tdbuts, at another there were no musicians to play before them, and at a 
there were no offerings of khichadd (rice and pulse) and ndda (coloured cord 
and no music was allowed: At Yoola some proprietors of Taébuts are even 
to have been fined. This clearly proves that the Musalmans were the authors 
of their disgrace. take a lesson from this ex ce and cease to 
exvite disturban us will not certainly f 
Veibhav (05), 22nd July. 


26. The Shri Saydjé Vijaya (193) of the 21st July, in ite 


If the 
the 


expresses its o on the action 
Krep-sloof of the connection with the II —We 
Hindus and ite r Loe 


that the keep-aloof of the 
Muhammadans that the former have some ‘eg L in 


them, and 


E 
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ael{-denial and determination is, in fact, the outcome of it, But when 
attitude of the Hindus is considered from the side ot it effects it sscme 
very mischievous. The Mubaromadans are notorious for rash conduct, 
revengeful spirit, intolerant fanaticism and , and the sttitede 
of the Hindus must have proved insulting to their The isa 
was in 10 way gratuitous, though ona may be afraid that it may perhap* 
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other newspspers.of the weck con. 
unity on the and 
1 at Poona ar 
their 
— pts nga the 51008, 
Gr ens. a nt attitude | 
n ing of the Muharram they describe the TAbuts 
as “dead bodies? or ‘‘ corpses” and represent that Hindus should not touch 
them if they wish to act in accordance with their religion. 


28. In an article entitled, Lessons derivable from the last Muharram,” 
c nae eS the Shri Shivdjé (81), dated the 20th July, says that 
1 a dom Government can learn the following things from the 
the last Muharram. : . 

: unanimous abstinence recently observed by the Hindus 
from taking any part in the Muharram festival :—(1) That the Hindus forget dif- 
ferences of profession creed and castes and. unite together for a common cause 
when necessary. (2) That once the Musalmans are satisfied of the selfish objects. 
of the Anglo-Indian officials and the Hindus are convinced of the genuineness | 
of the repentance of the Musalmans for their needlessly giving offence to the 
Hindus, both the communities will not fail to be again united as before (8) 


That if the Government officials do not give up their habit of fomenting quarrels 
they will involve themselves in difficulties and jeopardise the interests of 
Government. 


29. The Gujurdté (103), in its issue of the 22nd July, observes :—Thé 
; ; cause of the recent misunderstanding between’ the 
Playing music near mosques’ Hindus and the Muhammadans is the unjust demand 
doof the latter prohibiting the former from playing 


considered unobjectio 


music near mosques. This is clearly a new demand and Government will see that 
the mischievous policy adopted by som of their officers of fomenting quarrels 
between the Hindus and the Muhammadans has given rise to disputes 

the two communities. In Bombay, the Hindus and the Muhammadans: used 
hitherto to with music by each other's places of worship. However, if the 
Muhammadans should consider music pla y boa mosques as an insult to their 
religion, the Hindus would complaia that their feelings | 
Muhammadans practising cow-slaughter, particularly on the Bakri Id ho 

when a large number of cows are butchered. If the Hindus demand that 
ernment should prohibit cow-slaughter, will the Muhammadans consent to 


July, o 


Refutation of the above. 08) 


Hindu processions to desist from playing music while passing 
uha wrong, the 
nd to incite the Hindus ‘ee 
and to us 
see that their mischievous 
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the Hindus, and we do not understand why the feelings of the Hindus should 
be offended by the sacrifice. The Hindus never raised this strange obj 
before the Cow- Protection Societies were started. Will the. Hindus allow. 
Government to grant the unanimous er of the. Muhammadans that ido]. 
worship and religious processions of us, accompanied by music such as 
one in honour of Ganpati, should be stopped ? 
* W ran (134), in its * 1 ‘ag — July, says: — The 
* rsi community is highly ul to the Govern. 
n * * ment of His Excellency Lord Harris for the notice 
desecration of the Pérai taken by it of its complaint about the Parsi Tower of 
Tower of Silence at Pérdi by Silence at Pärdi, im the Surat. District, having been 
somé European gunners re. desecrated by some men of the 27th Field Battery of 
ty Balle gaan °Y Royal Artillery that was passing at the end of 1891 
* 2 from Gujarat to Kirkee, and for obtaining the sum of 
Rs. 1, 000 towards meeting the cost of reconstructing the fireplace in front of 
the tower and of restoring its sanctity. The Pärsis of Pärdi and the rest of the 
community have proved their loyalty to Government by not allowing them- 
selves to be disturbed and not creating a hubbub for the desecration and applying 
to Government for redress and patiently waiting for it, being convinced that 
they were sure to get it. It is, however, to be hoped that Government will 
— a resolution on the subject, duly praising the Parsi community of Pärdi 
or showing due patience and loyalty under trying circumstances, and assuring 
the public that the desecration of religious places of any people in the country 
would be duly punished. This resolution will also, it is to be hoped, state 
the punishment inflicted on the European gunners. [A correspondent of the 
same paper of the 25th July states that the Parsi community of Pärdi is quite 
satisfied with the disposal of the case by Government. | 
32. The Kaéser-e-Hind (105) of the 22nd July, in its English columns, 
_ writes :—It seems that the Abkäri Department of 
Mr. Déntra on the äbkäri Bombay is as zealous as ever to pour forth more till 
policy of the Bombay Gov. into the provincial treasury from 
ernment. Near to year and 
ibe cover itself with glory, especially for its heroic efforts 
to popularise the drink traffic in mowra in every nook and corner of the 
presidency! But the more that such efforts are being made, the stronger is the 
crusade of our friend Mr. P. B. Daéntra, our non-official David, against the Goliaths 
of that masterful department. That confounded and deleterious spirit called 
mowra is his hete-n · ir, and it is indeed a sight worthy of the gods to behold this 
single-handed but isteut fight of the non-official expert against its annuall 
growing consumption. His anguish is great that a ma-bap Government sho 
through its immaculate liquor farmers, spread insobriety widecast in the 
presidency, when it ought to display that excessive zeal now shown in favour of 
mowra for the harmless and innocuous raw toddy, which is such a healthy spirit 
compared with the other. It breaks his heart to see that for the sake of revenue, 
and revenue alone, the Government should stuff its ears with cotton against his 
prolonged wails about mowra and the farming system. Mr. Diintra is sanguine 
enough to hope that, as little drops wear away stones and little strokes fell great 
oaks, his ing away at the subject from year’s end to year’s end will 
eventually bring the erring authorities to their senses. We for one are loth to 
chill his ardour or damp his spirits. For a reformer who is true to his con- 
victions never says die to the cause he advocates. Still, we may say this much 
that, as the de t is in ble, while the State exigencies are pressing, 
we have long AN all hopes of any reclamation. As the leopard is 
not known to change his skin, so the A'bkéri Department will never away 
its direst sins. Sinner it is and sinner it shall remain till some economic earth- 


n devours it and sends it to those abysmal regions whence there is 
no return : 


88. The Hindi Paneh (180), in ite tanue of the 38nd Jaly, gives o comeee 
entitled, Poison and plunder, or the monster at his game.” edi 

the followin 2 of 27 ae n has shc 
restricting of toddy toddy-liquor, 

creased the sale of mowra liquor, and thus, at the sacrifice of 
poor, the dbkéri revenue has been increased. The , 


+ 


being followed in the Thing and Koläba Districts, js now 

eln * 

34. The Lindi Punch (180) of the 28nd July, in ite, Baglish ohumns, 

writes: A t, Writing from 2 to 

Working. of N a Poona paper, says that a Hindu fuel - wood 

District 1 can found it necessary, not long aince, to shoot down a 
to save himself and his men. The date for 

the license under the Arms Act for his double - ba rrelled rifle having subsequently 

fallen due, he applied for the same. The request, however, was rej 


Mr. Charles, the Collector and_ District te of Belgaum, obe el 
“ You were licensed to keep a gun, not for killing tigers, but for self-protection ”’ ! 


The correspondent indignantly asks, ‘‘ What should be the idea of Mr. Charles’ 

self-protection? Ifa gun is not to be used for pro one’s self from a 1 
did he mean that it was intended for protection from human tigers, who, forget» 
ting their distinguishing rationality, behave like the wild beasts of the forest P? 
But where is the incongruity? The whole thing is as clear as a pike-staff, 
A costly Forest Department preserves the jungles, and are these jungles to be 
denuded of their rightful tenants? It is true, the Saheb-loge occasionally make 
a raid on these wild beasts and kill them; but that is all a rare amusement and 
exciting sportsmanship that need cause no fear of exterminating grand beasts 
of prey like tigers from the face of the world. The case, of course, would be far 
otherwise if the peasantry took up arms and waged war against their four. footed 
enemies. This is probably how the clearance of wolves. from the British Isles 
came about. On the other hand, there is no fear of the prolific and im provident 
hewers of wood and tillers of the soil becoming extinct owing to the tiger, fie they 
ha ve so far withstood the attacks not only of the tte lee, of the forest, | 
but of pestilence and famine as well. Who will deny that it is better to be made 
a meal of by a hungry tiger than to die a slow agonising death by disease or 
starvation 2 What, again, is the use of developing a war like spirit by — 
conying firearms, when the highest and noblest teachings of the Hindu Shästras 
inculcate a life of peace, — and 3 It will thus be 
seen that the best of motives have prom the decision of Mr. Charles. If all 
this fails to convince short-witt applicants for gun licenses to shoot tigers 
in .self-protection, and they raise a clamour, an Act must be passed’ for 
the preservation of the tiger in and near jungles! If cow-protection sociéties 
are needed in India in the interests of agriculture, why not a tiger-preservation 


eo in the interests of the cultivators generally and the shskdrie parti- 
culariy 


35. The Katser-e-Hind (105) of the 22nd July, in a leader headed, “ Wash 

Re your dirty linen at home,” observes :—For the last 
a a ee. few weeks the Bombay Gazetie, as a al the 
on the Native Press. Native press, has been wine hard to show that only 


the Native newspapers contain indiscreet writings 
against Government and Government officers, and that the Anglo-Indian . 
is free from all blame in this respect. If the Native is at times 
press is not free from that fault, 7. is actuated by 
tings of the Native have displeased the autho- 
pers have made the Natives discontented and 
p ty against another. The comments made 
ae Post in one of its recent issues about Hindus and ea seg 
% Hindus are loyal and that the Muhammadans are 


8 for its location than the Leper Asylum, which owes its existente 
37. The Phenix (5), in its issue of the 18th July, says The Judge of the 
Sadar Court, Sind, breaks the golden rule of doing 

ae of the Sadar Court, unto others as one would be done 1 ae always 
ree on the look-out to find fault ‘with Judicial officers 
subordinate to him for delay in pronouncing judgment after hearing the 
ts of counsel on both sides, while he himself is never in a hurry to 
iver his own judgments. Example is better than precept. 


88. The (iujardt Darpan (102) of the 26th July, in its English columns 
writes: It is not yet twelve years since the last 

e see r bee terrible floods occurred at Surat, and the city wag 
gain visited by equally disastrous floods on Saturday last. The waters rose 
101 feet in 1883, while they were 98 in 1894. These floods would have proved no 
less disastrous than those of 1883, were it not for the chain of protective works 
(which required to be protected in some —.— though) raised . the river side, 
and the indefatigable exertions of the Collector who was forewarned from Barhan- 
pur, Bhusaval and many other parts of the Central Provinces. Mr. Lely had taken 
all the precautions that could be taken to minimise the disaster, and was seen here, 
there, and everywhere, keeping a sharp look-out in different directions. But 
who can ever successfully combat against the raging floods which seemed to 
carry 8 them? All he could do under the circumstances was 
done. Many who were driven from their houses by the rising water, which had 


submerged kot, Ghastipura, Navsari Bhägal and Wariavi Bhägal, and 
others who were prevented from reaching their homes in surrounding villages 


and were detained in the town, were also not neglected. Thanks to his kindliness, 
they were afforded shelter and food. While acknowledging the exertions of 

Mr. Lely, we cannot remain silent on the Christian fellow-feeling and sympathy | 
that were shown by the missionaries, especially the Rev. Mr. Scott and Mr. Jervis, 

in extending a helping hand to Native Christians who were ejected from 

their homes by the furious element. The dam iges are not yet ascertained, but 

there can be no doubt that they must be enormous in villages situated along the 

river. Thanks to the ingenuity of Sir Theodore Hope, the Makai oe 
has ably braved the most terrible floods, It is, in fact, the key to keep the 
floods from rushing into the town. The Hope Bridge has also many ardeals 
of this kind and has bravely stood the test. 


39. The Sind Times (7), in its issue of the 19th July, writes:—We learn 

H tn in Sind. that owing to heavy rains at Keti Bandar on the 9th, 
ae ee ee 10th and 11th instant, a large area of the tdluka of 
Ghorabari is under water, the inhabitants of several villages with their cattle 
having 


to property, grain , 
that 4 feet of water stood about the after the rains, which has 
drained off. The the whale 


same state 
to Sujé 


40. “A oultivator’’ w 


and decoities in 
＋ t ~ quite extinct in 


terror: stricken | on aecount. of the de | | committed With 1 5 

burglars and dacoits, whose unchecked activity has rendered them more t 
in their designs: and still more cruel in their execution, Cases are not rare ix 
which these outlaws havesnatched away ornaments from the ears and noses 4 en 
and women and have brutally assaulted them when they offered resistance. If the 
district police, with its highly paid staff, cannot protect the life and property of 
the people, we do not see why so much money should be expended in maintain- 
ing it. If the Superintendent of Police cannot himself undertake the task of 
exterminating these badmashes, he should, at least, depute a clever official of hie 

staff, capable of dealing effectually with these pests of human 7 whenever the 
make their presence felt by their activity. The protection of life and profit b 
the principal characteristic of the English administration in India, and if the 
feeling of security be at adiscount, the prestige of Government will be rudely 
442. The Shikshak (79), in its issue of the 22nd July, says that by the 
present arrangement of despatching the post from the 
Postal inconvenience of the Chikodi post office in the Belgaum District to the 
0 14 = * the railway station, letters for Bombay are unnecessarily 
5 1 1 delayed for a day, and proposes that either the post, 
matter. should be despatched twice a day, which arrangement 
. | will entail additional expenditure, or there should be 
only one despatch so timed as to catch the Poona train, which arrangement will, 
however, necessitate all letters for Kolh4pur and other stations on that side 
being posted before 2 P.M. 


Part II.— Education. 


48. With reference to the recent notifications of the Bombay Univer- 
1 sity selecting subjects for competitive essays for the 
9 ar ted by Karsandas Mulji and three other prizes in 1895, the 


N 
G and published. Jém-e-Jimshed (184) of the 28th July observes :—It 


| is to be regretted that hitherto none of the successful 
essays have been printed and published. These essays have been allowed to lie 
on the Univorsity shelves, — the consequence is that the public has been 
excluded from receiving from them the henefit which was evidently intended by 
the founders of the prize funds. There have been some years in which some of 
the prizes were not given away, and if the Syndicate spent the prize money for 
those years for the publication of the successful essays, there would be no 
objection to such a procedure, as it has, it seems, due 3 to do it. In 
accepting funds for similar prises in future, care should be taken to ask the 
— to provide funds for the printing and publication of successful produc- 


44. The Gujardt Darpan (102), in its issue of the 22nd July, complains 
1 * . * * ea nega R 
complaint against ucational Inspector, Surat, employed his office peon, 
— mrt alél, De-. Jivan Makan, to lop the branches of a Pipal tree, 
gE f situated near his old house at Pänini Bhit — Surat, 
that while so employed the peon fell down from the tree 
life, and that Mr. Hiräläl has not made adequate provision for the 

family of the deorased, and says that Mr. Hiräläl defends himself by all 
that he did not ask the peon to climb the tree and that the latter did so while 
he was under the influence of liquor. The paper observes that the educational 
authorities or Government ought to take due notice of his conduct, and con- 

cludes by saying that Mr. Hiraldl is not fit for the post he holds. 


Pant Ill.—Municipalities. 


45. The Gujardéé (108) of the Aud July, in its 
a few ago 


1 between the 


4 f 
„ 
. 


” 
~~ 
* 


iert oh dened os il P ) | , | 

peadors are already aware that a punitive post has been imposed upon Teols 
the Na  Disttict and that the municipality is required to levy ale 
rx. Hayward, President of the municipality, was therefore asked’ by the 
ollector of Nasik to get Mr. Khemichand Déjiba, the Vice-President, to resign, 

post in favour of the Mémlatdér. We think an English official, even if his 
ignorance of the principles of local self-government were excusable, cannot be 
excused for his want of ordinary courtesy which he is bound to show in dealing 
with at least stable Natives. From the published correspondence it u 
that the Mamlatdér was elected Vice-President without waiting for Mr. Khem. 
chand’s resignation! The local Government tried to defend Mr. Winter's 
action in eulogy, a a from the inhabitants of Yeola on the ground 
that they bore no Court-fee stamps! Quite recently they endeavoured to baek 
the action of certain Collector-Presidents in refusing to place Mr. Chimanlal’s 
letter before municipal boards, and we should not be in the least surprised if 
the authorities, with their short-sighted policy of defending official doings at 
all costs and under all circumstances, stood up in defence of what was done at 
Yeola also. [The Gujardt Mitra (104), the Gujardt Darpan (102), the raja 
Pokdr ( “4 and the Broach Samdchdr (117) of the same week express similar 
sentiments. | | 


468. The Bombay Samdchdr (115), in its issue of the 25th July, publishes 
1 a communication from the Secretary to the Poona 
ities 2 1 Municipality, forwarding for publication a copy of the 
| resolution adopted unanimously at a general meeting 
of the Poona Municipality held on the 9th instant, inviting other Municipalities 
to co-operate with it in organizing a conference of delegates at which questions 
in which they are interested may be discussed and experiences exchanged; 
and requesting the Samdchdr to make on it any comments that it may think 
and to be good enough to make from time to time s tions about 
sub} which it may think desirable the conference should discuss. [The 
Gujarat: (103) of the 22nd July approves of the steps taken by the Poona 
Municipality for holding a pth a bs 


47. The Duda Prakdsh (12) of the 26th July yes — of the Poona 

! Municipality holding, as it has devided to do, a con- 

Pe — of the reselu- ference of delegates from other Municipalities at ite 
of the Poona Municipal- . Wao eae 

ity to hold @ conference of Own expense, as, it says, the Municipality is quite 

municipal delegates. tful and negligent of its duties in connection 

with the sanitation of the city, as will be seen from 

the condition of the public roads, the want of privies in many premises, the 


delay that occurs in replying to petitions and similar other things. 
2 — to see that the 


which is said to be practised in that town and which 
cannot but have injurious effect on the health of 
the public, approves of the punishment these offences are visited with in 
Germany, and says :—Surely it is the bounden duty of the Government, as much 
for the health of its subjects as for their religion, to adopt effective measures for 
the prevention of adulteration. 


Part IV. — Natire Sates. 
49. The Mahrdtta (4) of the 28nd July considers Colonel 
a+. Needy Hes 


brought Ma, Bipa the pipes. ti 

| t ; \paty this 
— d to the Settlement — | 
concludes the article as follows :—In short, the policy 
following for several months past requires that the Settlement te 
should be shown in the worst possible colours, and Mr. Manibhti, we“ are led to 
believe, has taken the first opportunity, after the departure of His Highness the 

Gaikwäd, the death of Mr. A’thalye, and the absence of Mr. Elliot, to rake up 
old matters and institute enquiries into the working of the department he wants 

to condemn. We cannot otherwise understand how a shrewd Diwan like Mr. 

Manibhdi overlooked the fact that the evidence now tendered in support of the 

petitions received two years ago is as likely to be fabricated as true. We do 
not mean to say that corruption should not be brought to light or punished ; | 
but if it is to be done on evidence like the above and for purposes of the kind 

we have indicated, then, in the interests of the State, we cannot but strongly 

protest against such conduct of the officers of the State. | 


50. The Ahmedabad Times (109) of the 22nd July, in an article entitled, 

| _ “Oppression of the Settlement Department,” | o6-' 

Page 8 serves: — The manner in which the police and Mr. 
10 Maconochie are making enquiries into t Ar 
ainst Mr. Ba pat makes it evident that their conduct is far from satisfactory. 

The authorities have not taken any steps to arrest Mr. Bäpat. ‘This leniency: 

towards him leads people to make various surmises, and it is feared that by 
unnecessarily prolonging the enquiry it will end in a fiasco. It is not right to 
annoy respectable men by sending policemen to their houses; they should be 

requested to give information about Mr. Bapat's corrupt practices. 


51. The Phenix (5), in its issue of the 21st July, writes: No that a 
Darbér is going to be held in the ancient capital of 
‘Restoration of His High- the Panjäb, we beg to submit for the consideration of 


— ort N eo His — the Viceroy that he cannot give a 


1 1 r proof of his sincere good-will towards the Native 
— | Princes ‘than by restoring the Maharaja of Kashmere 
to full power. No Darbär can be complete without the presence of the Mahd- 
rüja and no Darbar in the ancient capital of the Sikhs can be a fait accompl 
without His Highness’ presence. The Mahärä ja will, of course, accept the 
invitation, coming as it will from the paramount power, and he will be pro- 
bably present at the Darbär, but as long as he is kept in apparent he 
will not take that sincere interest in the proceedings of the Darbär which he. 
would otherwise do. Before the Darbär takes place, Elgin will, we ho 
restore the Mahärä ja to full regal power, that will certainly add to 
grandeur of the assembly. ) 


52. After briefly N to the circumstances uuder which the Maharaja 
ashmere was sus rom his gad and afterwards restored to it under 
certain checks, the Bhdrat Bhrdta (172), in its issue of the 20th July, says :— 
At the time of the restoration it was announced by Government that after 
five years the Mahärä ja would be restored to his old status; this limitation 
is about to expire, and now the t to get back his full powers. 
tion will not be abolished. 


the charges of b 
e ako * 
‘lint the Ne be 


interference N fh. 


„ 


2 


Buropean officers; but for that the Natives ought not to be ever exeluded from 
administering a State. It is to be hoped that Government will not fail to 
redeem its promise to restore the Mahärä ja to his full 2 The Mahärija 
has been obedient to Government, and is sure to do his for the protection 
of the frontier under orders from Government. It is also hoped that the 
Mahärä ja will, on his restoration to full powers, pay due attention to the 
administration of the State and introduce various reforms and improvements 
into it. | 
58. In alluding to the alleged request of the Thäkor of Gondal to the 
Political nt, K4thidwdr, for police assistance 


Remarks on the nest a 
shine te bade been made by during the last Muharram holidays, a correspond. 


His Highness the Thäkor of ent of the Rdjy:bhakta (146), in its ie of the 
Gondal tothe Political Agen’, 24th July, says that it is said that on the Political 


Kithidwér, for some police Agent referring the matter to the Bombay Govern- 
4 hg the Mahar- ment for sanction, the latter granted the * ok the 

ai Thäkor with much reluctance, as at a meeting of Kär- 
bhéris of the different States of Käthiäwär held some time „When Gov- 
ernment suggested the Chiefs to employ European officers as heads of their 
police, the Kärbhäri of the Thikor declined to do so and that Government 
then warned the Thékor to make better police arrrangements for the future, 
states that if these rumours be true, there is reason for some anxiety about the 
police of the Native States, and finds fault with the Thäkor for having asked 
assistance from the Agency. The editor remarks:—If these rumours be 
true, they do not reflect credit on Government, who pretend to be friends of 
Native Chiefs and make use of their assistance whenever necessary. It is not right 
that Government should interfere in the management of Native States on flimsy 
unds, and the recent religious ‘disturbances in India have shown that 
uropean Officers are ia no way specially fitted to quell them. Does Government 
advise the Chiefs to employ European police officers with the ulterior object of 
taking the management of the police into its own hands? The Chiefs have 
ruined themselves by employing Europeans and Pärsis in the States. 


Part V.—Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


54, The Sudhdkar (88) of Pen in the Koldba District, in its issue of the 
oe | Ast July, says that the Hindus of that town have, 
4 2 ong from the 19th idem, resumed business connections with 
Pon in the Kuldba District, the local Muhammadans on the latter’s apologising 
to Réo Siheb G. P. Kolhatkar and Mr. H. R. Joshi, 
two leading Hindus of Pen, returning, after resorting to some makeshifts, to 
the Hindus the cow (with its calf) which they had threatened to kill, and attach- 
ing signatures to and getting registered the written agreement arrived at with 
mutual consent at a reconciliation meeting held on the 12th instant. The pa 
coromends the exertions made, at great personal trouble and inconvenience, by 
the Mämlatdär and his Aval Kärkun, the Chief Constable and the Jamädär, 
along with the leaders of the Hindu community, in bringing about this reconcl- 
liation and preserving peace during the 26 days on which Hindus had ceased 
business connections with the Muhammadans. 


55. The Suryd Prakdsh (107) of the 21st July, in its English columns, 


„ Writes :—What a melancho ure from common 
Ne Fa zaun“ Oe, sense and reasoning to — by merely * 


scribing a small sum of money for the 

| uragement to the Mubammadan peons attached to 

Collector's office, Mr. Lely, as well as the other European and Native 

e - 
Islamism, or otherwise aided a political feat 

part ot Mr. Lely! Former Collectors as well as Judges have been 
spent not mere tens, but Aundreds, on occasions of the 

of these generous and kind-hearted officers being Mesare. 


Our contem t the Gujerdt Darpen 
with © tenkeney towards Hindehee 
the Brahmins on the river-bank about 8 

photographed. 


56. The Shri Siddheshvar (171) of 
among rr These weavers quarrelled among themselves in connec- 
jn the Bente - tion with the Tabute during the last Muharram. The 
Bijspar District. 

a uarrel resulted in a distur which commenced at 
5 p.m. and lasted till about5 a.m. At the beginning the mmadans were not- 
concerned with the disturbance, but they are said to have joined it afterwards, 
There were only about six police peons and one Havildär, and they not having any 
arms or other means of suppressing the riot, are reported to have made themselves 
ecarce during the disturbance to save themselves. Everyone's will became law. 
The rioters first attacked Basavanna’s temple and broke the image of the god Basa- 
veshvar as well as the dome of the temple. They intended to attack another 
temple, but did not succeed in their attempt. They then commenced plundering 
the — It is said that they then plundered the shops of two Märwädis and de- 
stroyed their account books. Many people are said to have left the 2 
account of this disturbance. Peace was restored the next day by the Ohi 
Constable of the téluka assisted by a police party. In spite of such a serious dis- 
turbance it is surprising that no one has yet come forward to lodge a complaint. 
It is said that the police are 14 Be induce people to lay their complaints before 
them. Government should see that the rioters are duly punished and arrange- 
ments are made to prevent a repetition of the riots. above account is 
given from information received from some people of the village, [The 
Karndtak Vritta (166) of the 27th July says that the disturbance at Guledgudd 
was not between the Musalmans and the Hindus, but between Lingdyats and 


Jadars, two sections of the Hindus themselves, who have been on bad terms with 
each other for a long time.] 


57. The Satyd Vritta — of the 21st July writes: — There was a serious 
8 pon ‘i ited te th 570 i . and Mubammadans at 
n n. und in the Dhärwär District during the recent 

—j * in the Dhäürwar Muharram festival. About 20 persons were wounded 
on the occasion and are under treatment in the hospital. 


58, The Khdndesh Vatbhav (50), in its issue of the 20th July, says:—On 

receiving a telegram that a disturbance was appre- 

a ee st Naiuk- at bended at Varangaon in the Bhusäval Téluka, the 

the Khdndach Disteles. Collector went there on Saturday last to maintain 

order personally, The Hindus said that if the 

Muhammadans stopped music in front of their temples, they would consent 

to stop music in front of mosques; but the Muhammadans having refused to do 

80, the Collector did not allow them to take about the Täbuts. The Tébuts 
having remained where they were, no disturbance of the peace occurred. 


59. The Hubdlé 1 Saen ot the 
u -—We 
IIe the see that there was no 22 at 
procession this year. The Hindus 
usual friendliness, the former 
red maby dancing before the Tébuts and appearing in 
won 


60. The Satya Vritta (169) of the let J 
sf toativel passed = 
The officials took 
B mache 


th 
the pdlkhé of the god Vithoba went its round great 
disturbance. ee 


usually taking part in the festival. Some Tébuts presented a s 


before reaching the jetty for immersion the frame-work only tele left and 
Police 


the decorations being either washed or blown off. No extrao 
precautions were taken. 
62, A correspondent of the Baroda Vateat (192), in its issue of the 22nq 
1 1 July, observes :—The Hindus and the Muhammadans 


Baroda State. of Amreli in the Baroda State were well-known for 


their friendly feelings towards each other and no 
disturbance was apprehended at that town during the last Muharram festival. 
N precautions against a disturbance were, however, taken by the State 
authorities. On the ninth a of the festival called Katal-ki-rat a Ta jia was 
assing behind the old fort, when a dispute arose about the cutting the branches 
of a Pipal tree which happened to. be in the way, and it is said that a disturbance 
was imminent owing to some rash act of the officers stationed near the spot to 
preserve ; but it was averted by the timely steps taken by the Subha. On 
the last day of the festival the Tabut procession was passing at about 11 P. u. b 


an apdsara (residence of Jain priests), when some persons threw from that build- 


ing and the neighbouring shops some small stones at some T4jias, some Muham- 


mad ans and some policemen accompanying the procession This caused some 
confusion, but a Muhammadan Police Jamddar wisely persuaded the Muham. 
madans to quietly carry the Täjias to their destination, and the incident was 
passed over. 


63. A correspondent, writing from Gondal to the Kdthidwdr Times (3) 


in its issue of the 21st July, says:—Since the year 

Arend of the Staberram in which the Hindu festival of Navrätri and the 
i | Muharram fell together, there has been an ill-feeling 

between the Hindus and Muhammadans here, which has been evidenced every 
year. Last year after the T4jias were brought out of the town the Muhamma- 
dans declared their intention of beating tleir breasts near the temple of the 
goddess Amh4ji, but owing to the exertions of Mr. Bhagvänläl, the Munsif, they 
were prevented from doing so. However, the Hindus standing by were stoned 
and some 10 or 12 injured. The injured Hindus filed complaints in the Court 
of the Gondal Thändär, but their petitions were long undisposed of, until at 
last a compromise was effected. Provessions in connection with the Muhar- 
ram started this year from the first day of the Muharram, halts of five or six hours 
being made every day in the bazar. As the attitude of the processionists was 
ive, the Hindus were afraid to come out on the roads. is lasted up to 


the 10th instant. On the 11th the Hindus closed their shops at about 5 P. , the 


time when the procession was expected in the bazar, and went to their 
houses. This having reached the ears of His Highness the Thdkor Séheb, he 


them 


sent for the Hindus and advised them to open their shops, assuri 
that the State would make 7 a arrangements; whereupon some 
throug 


opened their shops on the 12th while the procession h the 
bazar. The procession gn that day entered the town by the Chordi gate at 
about 5 o’vlock. Up to the Darbärgadh no mischief was created as His 
Highness was present there; but on his going to his 

made its way to the basar and mischief : 
street, all Hindus that came in the way of 


Polive Inspector, Mr. Devising, ordered the 


their followers ; but instead of 2 them they 
further, whereupon the processionists, with shouts of di 
Hindus sitting on the platforms of their and 


several shops where plundered. Coming to 


27 
64. The Vydpdri (101) of the 28nd July states that active prepara- 


; tions are being made at Poona to- ate the 
fo : 242 9 
PR ape u Ghaturtbi Pproaching Ganesh Chaturth?holiday of the Hinde with 
holiday of the Hindus at more than the usual éclat,and recommends the to 
Poona and a patriotic ode repeat on that occasion the ode in honour of 42 
recommended to be zung on Ganpati which has been published by the Jagadhi- 
the 9 techchhu (43) of the 21st idem and in which the 
present condition of the Hindus, alleged to be miserable, has been attributed to 
their disregard of their faith, and they are exhorted to forget mutual differ- 
ences, to unite together, to show bravery, to treat the cow as their mother, to 
remember Shivaji and Béjiréo and to use indigenous cotton piece- . and 
told that the Hindu religion is better than the Christian and Musalman 
religions. 
65. The Kalpataru (45) of the 22nd July learns that about fifty butchers of 
_ Shol&pur having gone to the agent of the local cotton 
_ Butchers at Sholépar will- mil] and represented to him that they would willingly 
ing to give up their business 2 help heal (6 : ce 
of cow- laughter. give up their business o ugntering cows 
any other employment, the agent, Mr. Virchand, has 
assured them that he would provide for them in a dyeing manufactory which 
he proposes to open and which would give employment to about six hundred 


workmen. 


G. M. SA THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


Uffice of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 31st July 1894. 
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No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition. 
Aneio-Mara’tH!, 

1: | The Pramod Sindhu ... iat ...| Umrawati (Amraoti).., Weekly 

2 „ Vaidarbba. a a . Akola... wa 55 

3 „ Varhäd (Berär) Samächär 1 . Do. 1 

Mara Tal. 
4 | The Shetakari ... iad oon . Umradwati (Amréoti)..| Monthly 
5 „ Shuddha Varhädi. ce ...| Akola... + Weekly 


— 


1. The Pramod Sindbs (1) of the 20th July, in its English columns, 
Muharram at Amréoti. writes :—As the Muharram festival drew nigh, 


among the pec 
things, but the authorities took time by 
that defied all disturbing elements, At Amräoti itself, Mr. 
District — tendent of Police, spent two nights in the town with nearly 
150 constables under proper control, and directly this was known as being 
contemplated all sense of r disappeared. There, however, soon a) 
hitch. The Muhammadans would appear to have misunderstood the 


in the rear of a sowari, and 

ts on the occasion were almost nil. The Musalman rioters 

now, adds the corresp t, fled to their relations residing in the H 

territory. The editor, in commenting on the riot, says that there was seme slight 

disturbance at Buldhäna also, and recommends the authorities to make proper 

Pam an into these disturbances so that the people might not lose confidence in 
vernment. 


8. The Vaidaròbha (2), in its issue of the 21st July, writes in its English 
* 8 columns: — We to see that there was a dis- 
Cebit Buldhäna District, turbance between the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
at Chikhli in the Buldhäna District during the last 

1 The matter is at present being investigated by the téluka officer at 


4. The Shuddh Varhddé (5), in its issue of the 19th July, says :—We learn 
from a friend in the Baldhäna District that an affray took place at Chikhli 
during the last Muharram. Some Muhammadans attacked Hindu shop-keepers 
at their sho It is said that during the affray the Tahsild4r and the Chief 
Constable to conceal themselves in a temple in order to save their lives. 
News of a similar disturbance at Sindkheda has also come, 


5. A correspondent, writing to the Varhdd (Berdr) Samdchédr (3) of the 
23rd July, states that the Hindus of Mangrul Dastgir, 
M Dirtuf bene, averted. having made a resolution to keep themselves aloof 
and Huben. from the Muharram festival, the Musalmans of. the 
place decided that their community ‘should not in any 
way obstruct the Hindus in the celebration of their holiday of the A’shddhi 
Ekädashi in order that the Hindus might not obstruct their Tabut procession, and 
that, consequently, the processions of both the communities came off smoothly. 


6. The Shuddha Varhddé (5), in its issue of the 19th July, says that on 
receiving the news that the Muhammadans of Baärsi- 
täkli were defying the police while the latter were 
enforcing the promulgated in the Akola and 

ee whe 8 cove distance on either side 
mosq and the Police Inspector of Akola at once 
with a police party and preserved peace. 


Notice given to the Chief Motiram Khatri of 
Constable in of the 
* the Superintendent of Poli 
* 5 with the provisions 
Act, V of 1861, I beg to inform you and give notice that 
one month from the service hereof by the above 
a Magistrate 


as 
proceedings before proper 

Singh, of the 
| r re 
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wae A. The 


The names 
— 8 


The Luso-Concanim 


are printed in italies. 


notices from the differeat Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 
. in the — dy of — — 


Pant I.—Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. Ina paragraph headed, Alarming, if true,” the Gujardt Mitra of a 

| | te 29th July, in its English columns, writes 2 * 

of Bombay Gazette quotes a from L. Noos de 

assia to buy Daman and /. Armes stating that Russia is likely to succeed in 4 

race buying Daman and Goa, the Indian possessions of 

the Portugal Government. We believe the rumour 

to be false, but if there be any substantial foundation for it, we trust the British 

yovernment will do its best in the matter and succeed in frustrating the 
sinister scheme of Russia. 


2. The Moda Vritt (56), in its issue of the 2nd August, doubts the utility 

of cart-loads of memorials submitted to Parliament 

What should tHe People of unless it is proved to the satisfaction af the British 
2 public that the people of India are able to defend 
their rights, and proposes that with a view to obtain 

redress of their grievances the people should adopt peaceful measures like making 
a firm resolution to use indigenous cloth, to abstain from filing suits, civil or 
criminal, before Government tribunals and thereby save ex iture on account 
of stamps, and to maintain themselves independently of Government service. 


3. The Bodh Sudhdkar (8), in its issue of the Ist A ates 88 
8 on selfishness, in which the writer says that 

1 ont — 2 from the strenuous efforts made by the English 
India on cotton pieoe- goods nation to obliterate the slave trade from the face of the 
and lessons to be taken there- garth hitherto the general belief was that the establish- 
— ment of British rule in India was an outcome of pure 
benevolence, the Indian people have now been disabused of this wrong im- 
pression by incidents like the recent debate in the House of Lords on the 
22 of import duty on cotton piece-goods, and remarks that unless the people 
of India properly understand their interests and the importance of demanding 
their rights in a threatening manner and make suitable efforts in that direction, 
their grievances will never meet with redress. - 


4. The Katser-e-Hind (105) of the 29th July, in its — 1 columns, 
Observations on the speech. Observes: —As an example of the blind leading the 
ea recently made by Lords blind in the highest and most authoritative quarters, 
Lansdowne, Hersghell and we may refer to the speeches recently made ‘by 
Reay in the House of Lords Lords owne, H and Reay in the House 
nen.. of Lords on the motion of Lord Elven, a peer of finan- 
cial ex who made his maiden speech there on the evil uences of 
tinkering with the Indian currency last year. Lord Lansdowne’s 
as to the improvement in the China yarn trade simply astonish us, for are 
D which may be gleaned from the trade returns 
ves. He b without the slightest warrant, that there 
— certainty of the — gd bow Sherman Act—a 
vernment and nothing more. to 
— Ha advocated the 


: 
| 


sree 
i 


for further — —4 before the import duty is laid on co‘ton „and says 
that further experience means nothing but further crushing of the people. 


6. In an article entitled, India versus Lancashire,’’ the Gujardt Mé'ra 
(104) of the 29th July, in its English columns, says :—From the discussion that 
lately took place in the House of Lords, it appears that the Home Government, 
although professing to pay due regard to the interests of India, is really bent 
upon humouring Lancashire voters even at the risk of causing a very heavy 
deficit in the Indian treasury. Lord Lansdowne led the discussion by putting 
the terse question whether it was still intended to prohibit the Indian Govern- 
ment from extending the import duties to votton goods. Lord Roberts, while 
su ing Lord Lansdowne, made some very — remarks, but the reply 

P 
l 


evoked was not at all satisfactory, nay, it was pointing. Lord Reay 
one of the party in power, was obliged to reply. His reply was the weakest 
point in the debate. He assured the House that the interests of India would 
never. be sacrificed, but the question of re-imposing the duties was one that had 
to be carefully considered—as if the deliberate opinions of the former and 
present Viceroys and all the Chambers of Commerce, the importunate urgings 
of various representative bodies and the unanimous voice of English and verna- 
cular press of India were premature. Lord Kimberley’s reply was more dis- 
appointing. We solemnly ask, does it bebove the Secretary of State for India 
to roughride the mature decision of tie Indian Government, arrived at after 
prolonged and anxious consideration of all the pros and cums of the ques- 
tion, and that of the India Council as well as all the public associations of India 
and the press, European and Native? Does His Lordship seriously consider 
that the e cy has not yet arisen? Isit not enough to see the Indian 
Government in its present sad predicament of raising ita revenue by all available 
means? Land tax is enhanced wherever possible, the salt and income taxes 
are already heavily pressing upon the masses, excise revenue is so much that 
the poor rayat is groaning under it, and every other available means of raising 
revenue have been adopted, and still the Indian Government have to face a 
tremendous deficit. We hope the Government of Lord Elgin will once more 
enter their firm protest against the rough treatment accorded by the Home 
Government to their pressing proposal, and we doubt not that, with such power- 
ful support as it has at present here as well as in Great Britain, they will in 
the end succeed in their righteous cause. 


7. The Taiser-e-Hind (105), in its issue of the 29th July, 
nei cate sch Panag Wtkareth “tas ase Pee 
son the despa nci SW to 
Sere we Se ae ition of the Anglo- to the Juris- 
— 41 — diction Bill (also called the Ilbert Bill) introduced 
into the Supreme ve Council about twelve 
years ago, was actuated more * ue fear and jealousy than by any reasonable 
apprehension, and observes :~— patch of the Secretary of State for India 
on the Simultaneous Civil Servive Examinations is also founded more on fear 
. It is a des in which we read but a 
spirit of panic and i t of their own with the 
minute writers seem to have been seized. It was Roem ake & 
and panic which characterised the opponents of the Ibert Bill, the 
and the intellectual ons. 


8. The Gujardéé (108), in ite issue of the 20th July,obeerves :—It does 
a ee Government that it 


poe TAR, eee a ere eon Seer ly ee eee aren het ee ae 
Nn OO ee i v l 
* * . 1 2 * Nee 
e e een. 
— . oa a De 10 . ne “eee! N 
* . — ee SOP Gg FS RT ee a ee eA ey 


60. 


©. ‘The ne newspaper. di pprov pla 
BE a oellenoy Lord agh 2 6 i Oe 
war of Hie Rapelletes Led ber next, accou unsatisfactory 
Harris. © 


thro 
le 0 


officials, undeserving addresses fromthe 2 the places through which be 
will travel, and says: — The regimé of His Excellency has been a failure and it is 


doubtful if the people will give him addresses of their own accord. If His Excel- 
lency is afraid of hearing at his departure from these shores the public verdiet 
which will go 5 him, it is advisable that he should tender his resignation at 
once and leave India quietly. His premature departure will be hailed with delight 
by all, because they do not expect any good from him during the remainder of 
his term of office. The tours of such Governors as Loril Reay, who made them- 
selves popular during their regimé and to whom the public were anxious to 

ive farewell entertainments, were justified, but the case of Lord Harris ‘is 
difforent and it is wrong on his part to undertake a tour at the expense of the. 


ple without the expression of a desire to that effect on their part. [The 
Witechohhu (132) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 2nd August, expresses similar 
sentiments. | : | | | 


10. The Poona Vaibhao (65), in its issue of the 25th July, regrets that 
1 ini Private Armstrong, who caused the death of a cu 
* 3 seller in the province of the Panjdb by thrusting a 
. knife into his stomach, should have been convivted of 
only doing a rash act in a state of intoxication and made to pay compensation 
to the relatives of tie deceased, and says that it is very kind of Goverament 


that no prizes have yet been awarded to Europeans for causing deaths of inno- 


cent Natives. 


11. The Pratod (69), in its. — of a 80th July, com = Bo the 
i venue Surv partment no whatsoever, 
„ 3 to Section 1 07 of the dr ode, which provides 
Reveune Survey Denn ten that the rayats should reap the benefit derived from 
ue ey Department. 1 y , | , 
bringing under cultivation waste land bY K 
money and labour on it, and to Government Resolution No. 7447 of E 
is to the same effect, and goes on assessing lands according to its pleasure, and 
says that it is to be tted that Government should not care to see how far 
their rules and regula are enforced by their subordinates. 


Past elaborate and 
24 2 addressed to the Government of India 2 


section. eatablishment of a Pasteur Institute and the introd 
tion of the practice of vivisection in India. 


. 
1 


F 
it 
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will think ten times before they permit themselves or the subordinate adminis. 
trations to lend countenance to a movement involving graver issues than the 
so-calied humanitarian considerations pleaded by its advovates in its defence. 
18. The Native Opinion (16) of the 29th July quotes, in its English 

1 at columns, sevetal authorities on the subject of street 

Propositions wo wet! music, and says:—The propositions established by 
soot af den music. these authorities are the following:—(I) That Mu- 
| hammadans cannot lawfully claim that music b 
ey ions should cease when they are not actually way in prayers. (II 

at it is only congregational and not private worship that is meant by law. 
The latter, therefore, is not entitled to any protection. (III) That they cannot 
lay claim to such respect and protection to their places of worship. (1V) That 
they should give notice to the authorities of their hours of prayer, so that th 
may get the protection to which they are lawfully entitled. (V) That the 
authorities responsible for the public peace are empowered to issue orders for 
stoppage of music by processions only temporarily and not perpetually. (VI) 
That these authorities must take care that they do not favour one party alone. 
They must always bear in mind what Mr. J. D. Mayne says (pp. 173-4, 14th 
Ed.): It is evident that in all these cases hu the opposition would die away 
sohen it was known that Government was not enlisted in us favour. Nothing 
fosters caste prejudices ike Magisterial countenance,”’ 


14. The Gujardti (103), in its issue of the 29th July, observes :—In 
. consequence of the ball cartridge circular issued by 
Alleged effects of the ball Lord Lansdowne, the police of Rajshahi in the Ben- 


cay of the Tibet 3 gal Presidency fired on a mob on the last day 


bai 3 of the Täbut holiday without any reason. We are 
— . lad that the Magistrate — with the enquiry 
into the conduct of the police has publicly declared 
that there was not the slightest reason for them to fire on the mob, and 
that severe notice should be taken of the policemen concerned in the affair. It 
is, however, desirable that severe notice should be taken of the Police Superin- 
tendent who was present when the mob was fired upon, and if the local Govern- 
ment fails in its duty the matter should be agitated in Parliament and explana- 
tion obtained from the Secretary of State for India why the Superintendent 
~ ghould not be punished. The ball cartridges circular ought now to be withdrawn. 
[The Rdjyabhakia (146) of the 3lst July expresses — — sentiments. } 
15. A correspondent of the Kdside .umbaé (189), in its issue of the 
re — a 4 fault Pps those Muhammadans 
An exhortation to who follow the profession of playing music for a livin 
— — 8 1— — 5 their religion from doing — 
— — es them for taki in Hindu religious and 
Made — other ions for the sake of trifli 
the Muhammadans are prohi 


from the conduct of the Hindu labourers, musicians, &c., who, 
hibited by their religion from taking in the ss 
Muhammadans, kept themselves aloof during the last Muharram 
Bombay and some other places. 


16. The Mahrdita (4), in its issue of the 20th July, wri 
Gazette, than whom a more 
Remarks on the comments critio of the Native press 
the Indian 


11 N 


duly prosecuted before the Cantonment Magistrate of the place, a military gentles:; - 
— open, frank, and not at all versed in the ways and methods of 4 er 
The accused, was convicted, and, to make a severe example, for that place. was 
once the scene of serious riots, sentenced him to a year’s imprisonment and a fine., 
Somebody, it seems, was watching the case on behalf of: Goverument, or, more 
probably, of the District Magistrate. Soon after, confidential communication: 
was received by the Cantonment Magistrate, taking him to task for the eeverity:. . 
of the punishment inflicted on the Muhammadan. Feeling that he had done: | 
his duty according to law, the shock to his feeling was so great that he, poor 
gentleman, unburthened his heart to his medica] adviser, a Native, and so the: 
truth became public property. Now this kind of evidence, tested by the usual; 
rules, may not be admissible in a Court of law and we therefore kept it back, 
but nevertheless our judgment was formed, and other incidents of daily and: 
hourly occurrence in the mofussil strengthened it. But there is another 
kind of evidence which, by its very nature, is entitled to weight. If men 
who live in distant parts of the country, and who have no means of directly 
communicating with one another, come to the same conclusion on a given 
subject, this evidence is conclusive for forming a judgment on ordinary 
affairs. All the Native papers in the country have come to one conclusion,’ 
that the ill-feeling and consequent riots are the outcome of the ensrurage- 
ment extended to the Muhammadans by Government officials and the unreason- 
able sympathetic attitude adopted by Government itself towards them. But. 
when Anglo-Indian newspap: rs, notoriously hostile to the Hindus, are forced to 
admit the partiality of Government officials to Muhammadans, are not Hindus 
justified in charging the said officials with siding with the Muhammadans in a, 
quarrel between the two races? The Times of India has already admitted this 
fact. When commenting on the Yeola riots, it distinctly condemned the! 
European officers for having yielded to the threats of Muhammadans. Another, 
Anglo-Indian paper who has supported the crusade against the Hindus is. 
constrained to say: But the questiona le distinction belongs to some of our 
rulers of having hurried the Hindu population into passive disloyalty by 
giving the fanatical Muhammadan population every encouragement to outrage 
their most sacred and deepest prejudices. This, so far from making the Muham.-.. 
madan population more loyal, will only encourage them to active disloyalty and 
persuade them that we are really afraid of them.“ Now we ask our friendly 
critic what more is wanted to prove that the Native press is, on the whole, 
correct in the opinion it has formed ? | 


17. The Rdst Goftdr (147), in its issue of the 29th July, expresses surprise 
at the Gade winch was till recently „ of the Gujarati, Maräthi, 
at 


toga other 1 mastering — N — — — 
Writings a panes in the newspapers in t nguages, ow the ‘iasctie 
l mastenal these languages o suddenly, how it manages to get a large num- 
ber of vernacular newspapers translated into Baglish, what it has engaged 
for the purpose and what care it takes to assure itself that the translations are. 
faithful, says that the weekly censure of the Gazette, which 2 itself as a 
censor of the Native press, is really a miracle of the times, regrets that its audience, 
the Native newspapers, do not acknowledge it as their preceptor and laugh at its 
writings, questioning its ability and authority. The Rist Goftdr adds: We 
have found out the secret of the mystery of the Gazette. It has neither a 
nor a reporter on its staff for the work, and it writes on information 


without exertion or labour. The weekly Re on the Native 
Press, which are 


lies in secretly getting the confidential reports, 
they cannot be by honest means, there is perhaps a screw loose in 


the Forest 
for 1802-98, 


8 


12 


eviminally, aud remember with gratitude the admonition conveyed by His 
Bexvellency Lord Harris Government to the department two years ago. This 
‘admonition does not seem to have produced due effect on the offivers of this 
department. In a period of fifteen months for which the forest report is made, 
the number of criminal prosecutions is almost the same as that of last. year; but 
if the department properly watvhed the forests there would not be such a la 
number of cases. The lower officials of the department seem to crimina y 
te the poor rayats without due care. Nearly one-third of the cases 
rought forward were discharged by the Magistrates, and this shows that in so 
many as 617 cases innocent rayats were unnecessarily harassed. From the 27} 
vent. discharges in this year, which is 5 per cent. more than the lust year, 
it was expected that Lord Harris’ administration would convey to the depart- 
ment a more severe admonition about the prosecutions. But it is to he regretted 
that nothing of the kind should have been done, while the alleged leniency 
of the Magistrates should have been harped upon. 


19. The Arunodayd (23), in its issue of the 29th July, disapproves of the 
hw practice of the Christian missionaries of distributi 
1 tag effort, to Hindu pilgrims at holy shrines like that at Serampur 
pre e Al tracts in which the religion and the gods of the Hindus 
are disparaged, says that under the present restriction of 
law from the use of brutal force there is only one effectual means to baffle and 
frustrate the proselytising efforts of the missionaries, which consists in the 
Hindus turning a deaf ear to the Christian preachers, refusing to receive any 
tracts distributed by them, and if any be forcibly given, throwing them into 
the gutter in the presence of the distributor, not going to Christian medical 
dispensaries for relief, and, in short, ceasing all social and business connections 
with the preachers. 2 Mumbai Vaibhav (57) of the 3rd August disapproves 
of the ad vice of the Arunodayd, and says that it shows a sort of timidity which 
should never be countenanced. | 


20. The Sudhdrak (21) of the 30th July, in its English columns, writes :— 
The institution of a Fellowship in furtherance of some 
A suggestionin connection gubject connected with higher branches of study would 
poe hag Hog d memorial be a good memorial of the late Mr. Justice Telang. 
e Honourable Mr. 
Justice Telang. Care, however, must be taken to ensure success. The 
: Fellowship must not be allowed to fall into the same 
state as the Wilson — ical lectures. We should like to see the annual 
interest of the fund being devoted to the dissemination of the principles of that 
practical science, Political Economy, among the intelligent and intellectual 
classes, and would therefore suggest that a series of lectures on the subject in 
Marathi—the mother-tongue of Mr. Telang— ba delivered annually by some one 
known and selected for his acquaintance with the subject, the sum being 
assigned to him as honorarium. This would be a practical step in the direc- 
tion of University extension scheme, the desirability for the adoption of which 
has been lately prominently before the public. 


Approval of the proposed the Poona College of Svience and 
poner! to ber Theodore of that city have resolved upon to erect 
College of Beisnee Cooke, the late Princi 

that the Doctor richly 


22. W Py Hy ent ie Pann in its issue of 
ugust, thus writes he 
rot tan Den Husur :—Heis the eon I er 


shire. He has been tod hae naturally bo 
and has become a 
| and drinks 


old days in his sweet Auburn as a — 
nabob. Ho is nothing if not — his 
is in extravaga in abusing the Natives, and 
spleen. He is an — te freedom freedom of | 
freedom of the Te nises only those who li | 
and independent men he despises. He cries. down high education, 
ernment, and all legitimate political aspirations. He vilifies 
Indian customs and manners. He always kee 
plants his right foot 7 the necks of others. 
two invisible horns. He loves to be styled “ Huzur.“ Reader, d 
be introduced to him ? ; 
23. The Jdm-e-Jamshed (134) of the 4th A 


ugust, contains “an open 
beet Me. d P. Coops 818 “ Bhéna — — O; P. 

E lef Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, in which 
a * Magistrate, Magistrate is highly praised for his Siting, duri 
sixteen years for which he has occupied the is- 
terial seat, dispensed even-handed justice without distinction of race and creed, 
and for gaining the confidence of the parties appearing before him and of the 
general public, and a desire is expressed that Mr. Cooper will be allowed furtlier 
extensions to hold his office for a few. years more. 


24. In alluding to the telegraphic news that Mr. H. Fowler, the 

) | of State for India, has appointed Dr. Annette Benson 
Remarks in connection with to succeed Dr. Edith Pechey-Phipson as the First 
Pisa Papdclen een FPhysician of the Cama Hospital for women and 
Hospital for women and chil. Children, the Jdm-e-Jamshed (134), in its issue of the 
dren, Bombay. 4th August, says:—It is to be regretted that the * 
rocuring female medical aid to the | 


original object o P 
women of India should not be carried out. Indian women are generally illiterate 
and nearly 994 per cent. of them are not acquainted with English, how can 
European medical women be expected to relieve them of their ailments? Indian 
women are also well-known for their bashfulness and are very unwilling to 
explain their complaints to a stranger who is not acquainted with their 
language with that freedom with which they acquaint their own country- 
women with their ailments. It is upwards of eight years since the La 
Dufferin Fund was established; and had due encouragement been given te 
active and shrewd educated young Indian ladies to study medicine, and had the 
2 of being employed in Government hospitals or dispensaries been 
held out to them, there is reason to believe that several dozens of Native 
female medical practitioners would have turned out. It is to be very much 
regretted that no such encouragement was held out and hence European lady 
dovtors have to be imported. : 
28. The Svadesh Bandhu (156), in its issue of the lst August, observes :— 

It is almost impossible to ascertain the exact loss 

The recent floods in differ- sustained by the cultivators of land from the disastrous 

oie ampere and ere floods in of last week, but it is undoubtedly 
relief to the due 80 great that the people are unable to bear it. Gov- 

ernment ought to make some remission in this year’s 
land assessment. Many poor cultivators have been rendered homeless and all 
their agricultural prospects this year have been ruined. It is true that 
reduction in the assessment, at a time when the finances will 
heavily on Government, bat Rey ht to give due relief to the poor. 
8 Mitra (104) of the July expresees similar sentiments with 


“<q 


Part Il.—Bducation, 


26. The Satya Shodhak (78), in ite issue of the 
census allo 


' Request to 
— te vedrees certain 


they go on privileg | { 
in the case of employés in other departments whose pay is less than Re. 100, 
the State should bear the extra expense in cases of privilege leave granted to 
vernacular school-masters. We request the educational authorities to redress 


the two grievances as soon as possible. - 


27. The Satyd Vritt (169), in its issue of the 28th July, writes: —In 
Sholdpur, ae the influence and assistance of the 
q auen Scha at Shaéper” Collector, Mr. Winchester, the rich merchants, Vakils, 
1 par. and Government officers have resolved to establish 

a School of Industry. 


Mr. Hanmaya Rangaya, the wealthy merchant 6f 
that . Anna Varad Rs. 900, 
for 


, alone contributed Rs. 4, 000, and Mr. 
t purpose. The Collector has to pay Rs. 50 annually so long as 
he remains there. We hope similar joint efforts of the authorities and the 
inhabitants will improve the backward condition of the district. 


PART Il1.— Railways. 


28. In alluding to the murderous attack made on a Parsi gentleman on 
Prey ee the morning of the 30th July in a a 
2 ~~, compartment of the passenger train of the G. I. P. 
er Onmpany to use on it Railway which left Bombay at 10-45 the previous 
passenger trains the means of night for Poona, the Bombuy Samdchir (115), in its 
communication between the issue of the 4th August, requests Government to en- 
passengers ana the engine. quire whether the means of communication between a 
— A4 . and the engine-driver and the train guard 
while the train is in motion, which is very common on 
the railways in Europe and America, and which was said to have been adopted 
by the G. I. P. Railway on some of its trains some time ago, was used on the 
train in which the murderous attack was made, and to take the n 
pel the railway to adopt it at once if it has not been adopted on 
all its passenger trains, and to explain to passengers how to use it on an 


Pant IV.—Municipalities. 


29. The Katser-e-Hind (105) of the 29th July, in its English colu 
writes :—The municipality of Poona is to 
Approval of the — 


. —＋ gratulated on the wise ical step it has 
bold’ conference cf mani, 10 Sdvance the cause of 1 ernment a 


further. A bod 
success in 


ority to lead less successful 
44 There Ay yy - mofussil a sing! 
which has 
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Li 
21 


4 
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i 
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: 
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one, and even in ma 
— 
im 
the limited time in discussing 
of less practical or urgent c r. [Several other papers 
similar sentiments. } 


Part V.—Native States: 


30. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 20th July, writes: It is true 
that three highly paid officers in the Settlement Depart- 
Alleged corruption in ment of the State have been recently suspen 


— ch mp 2. 3 oy 9 complaints of corruption, but instead of 
nt administrators of 


1 3 — d 
suspensions on ve how culpa W e 

Baroda are. thine cles have been sulgebiol on the mere receipt of 
complaints against them, and the Council has not yet enquired into their cases 
to see if there are sufficient materials to sanction prosecutions against them 
The case of Mr. Tole is, to say the least, not only high-handed, but positively 
discreditable to the administration of justice in There were, so far as 
we know, no complaints of corruption against him. Some one gave information 
that he intended to make a payment to Mr. Tole, and on the strength of such 
information the latter was at once arrested by the police under a warrant, tlie 
illegality of which was beyond question. not only was Mr. Tole arrested at 
an unusual hour (8 P.M.), but he was not admitted to bail till the next noon, on 
the sole ground that it was inconvenient for the Magistrate to do so at that hour 
This is not, however, the only 2 which Mr. Maconochie has been 
committing under the very nose of the Council of Administration in Baroda. 
He is invested with magisterial powers “in anticipation of the sanction of the 
Government of India to enquire into certain old petitions making allegations 
of bribery against some officers of the State. _The Government of India has not 
yet given its sanction to the conversion of Mr. Maconochie from a Revenue 
into a Magisterial officer, and looking to his antecedents we have no hopes 
* the Supreme Government will approve of the action of the Baroda Council 
in this matter. 


31. The Ahmedabad Times (109), in its issue of the 29th July, says that 

it has in its ssion numerous of the bribes 

Allegations against Mr. received by 2 an officer of the Settlement 
of the 


Bapat, an officer in the 


Baroda State. Department State, gives a list of the 

* specific amounts to have been received by him 
as bribes from the people of the districts of Pdlanpur, Sidhpur, Dehegam, 
ugar and Koti tnd the village of el 
inability of the police to get the necessary 1 . Bépat, and requests 
the authorities to make minute enquiries into the case of a Muhammadan 


widow of the Pedamali village. 


28 


Hi The regulations are as follows:—“ (1) No 2 either in Eng- 
lish o ——— —— — this regulation 
printed, published or issued within our territories without a license issued under 
of our Diwan. (2) Any newspaper, whether now 
hereafter printed, published or issued in our terri. 
ä or ed by the order of our Govern- 
ment if its continued publication prove detrimental to the interests of the State. 
(8) The ietor, editor and Sega of any paper so suppressed or suspended 
shall be liable to expulsion from the State. (4) Any such person re-entering 
Travancore without license shall be liable to three years’ imprisonment with or 
without fine, which may extend to Rs. 500.” 


Part V1.—Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


88. The Pratod (69) of the 30th July states that public meetings were 
| | held at Ashta and Islampur in the Sätära District on 
- Public meetings at Ashta the 26th and 28th idem, respectively, for the pur- 
3 — — 1 by — Satara pose of adopting memorials to Parliament in pro- 
the — of — lle test of the Secretary of State’s despatch on the subject 
Civil Service Examinations, of Simultaneous Civil Service Examinations, and that 

the work of obtaining signatures to these memorials has 

been commenced and they will be forwarded in a day or two. The paper 

ises the energy of the persons who took the lead in holding these meetings. 

The Bakul (25), in its issue of the 29th July, says that a public meeting was 
at Ratnagiri on 20th July for the same purpose.] 


34. A correspondent, writing to the Jagaddhitechchhu (43) of the 28th 

J wy says :—The Kolis or fishermen of Revdanda and 

2 oe “Je Alibäg in the Koläba District have resolved to abstain 

abstain from spirituous from liquor. He who breaks this resolution is either 

drinks. to be excommunicated for 12 years or to be subjected 

(ie to the indignity of having half of his mustache shaved 

‘off and of having to pay a fine of Rs. 5. He who detects the defaulter is to 
be rewarded with Re. 5. Bravo, ye fishermen | 


35. The Vritt Sudha (100), in its issue of the 8lst July, says that ata 
i ce Nia a i meeting held at the Shivaji Club, Sätära, on the 28th 
Shivdji Club Stra. idem under the presidency of RAO Bahadur Bhat, 
| Mr. Pärasnis delivered a lecture in which he described, 
on the authority of English writers, the grandeur of India and the system 
of administration and manners and customs prevailing therein before the 
even , of 2. — After * lecture Réo Siheb Bildsdheb 7 L. 
oona described, says the paper, how Government were curtailing the 
of the Inamdärs, and dwelt on the desirability of establishing an bare — 
‘Association for obtaining redress of their grievances, Rdéo Bahddur Bhat last 
addressed the ay eee im t a ons, which, he 
Mr, Pärasnis would do well to order that the country might be 
largely benefited, 


86. The Shitshak (79), in its issue of the 29th J A J 
invitation of Mr. G. R. Dikshit, Ini 
A meeti of Inimddre 
held at + Bed and the 


Land Revenue Code, 


F 


f 


of 
meetings of Indmddrs were held at Belgaum 
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E 


: 


20th and 21st idem at the house of Mr. S. B. 
of Shrimant 


EREES 


17 
87. In a paragraph, headed, The last Muharram, the Bhdrat Bhrdta (172), 
Maharram festival and In its issue of the 27th July, observes :—It is no longer 

k Hindus in Upper India. a Secret that the Bakri Id and the Muharram festivals 

„ in India have become dreadful; disturbances may not 
occur on these days, but there is the fear of the public peace being disturbed. 

This year’s Bakri Id passed quietly in consequence of somewhat good arra 

ments made by Government, but it is to be regretted that in the last Muhirram 

improper things should have occurred owing to disputes between the Hindus and 
the Muhammadans and the partiality and bad ts of the Government 
officials. At Sit4pur an order was issued by Government that at the Hindu 
marriages celebrated during the Muharram festival no music would be allowed 
within the municipal limits, and any Hindus found disregarding this order would 
be punished. On the authority of this order the police prohibited the ringing of 

a bell and the sounding of a conch-shell which had been used daily at a 

Hindu temple. About four Muhammadans objected to the ringing of the bell, 

and the police acted thus. It is said that at Hindu marriages and temples 

music was improperly prohibited at Allahabad and some other places. Is the 

Government of India not aware that it has been always the case that while the 

Ta jias were being paraded the bells in Hindu temples were never prohibited 

from being rung and the Hindu religion was not interfered with? Such bein 

the case, why do the Muhammadans now object to the ringing of bells an 
playing of music at Hindu marriages, and why do not the Government officials 
dispose of their objection in accordance with old practice ? 


88. The Bombay Samdchér (115), in its issue of the 31st July, states that 
ss ss it appears from an English newspaper of Calcutta that 
Prohibition of Téjis Pro” in consequence of the fear of a serious disturbance 
— — occurring at Jodhpur at the last Muharram festival, 
the Mahäräja of Jodhpur has issued an order prohi- 

biting the Täjia processions in future in the State. 


89. A correspondent, writing from Chäphal in the Sitira District in the 

issue of the Bodh Suahdkar (8) for the Ist August, 

Maintenance of pees | is sadly surprised to find that while Hindus in other 

——— 1 inthe Places have remained aloof from the Muhammadans 

Sacra District regretted. 80 far as the celebration of the Muharram festival was 

concerned, those of Chäphal, the principal place of 

residence of Rämdäs Swami, the political preceptor of Shiv4ji, whose advice was 

that the Muhammadans should be attacked and routed, should have shown 
friendliness towards the Musalmans by allowing Täbuts to be made in some of 

their temples. : 


40. The Bombay M18), in its issue of re 1 2 uly, states on the 

f authority of a corresponden e marriage cere- 

Pg sn od ota ame mony of a female old t three days old was performed 
' last week in a Bania caste at Baroda. 


G. M. SA‘THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


Uffice of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
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being Ggnorant, can- 
miserable, but the 


appreciate 

y y principle of divide 
and rule has been well understood by the Bengal and Bombay a who 
are utilizing it according to thejr respeptive sense. The sense of the Bombay 
authorities. is a little more ingenious than that of the Bengal authorities, and 
there is in it a slight tinge of cunning and therefore its play is pleasant to 
look at. ‘The Bengal sense is not such and has therefore become very trouble- 
some. The people of Bengal have been quite worried by an order issued at 
the last Muharram that all music connected with Hindu processions, whether 
marriage or otherwise, should stop ata distance of 60 feet from Musalman 
akhddas (stands or stations). The same is the case in the Bombay Presidency. 
A secret order is going round to the effect that Hindus should not pass with music 
by Masjids though the Mysalmans may go in this manner past Hindu temples 
The intelligence or wisdom of the Bombay minister is first-rate and very deep, 
too, since it is impressing the importance of courtesy on the minds of the Hindus, 
but not on those of the Musalmans. On the whole, the of ruling by 
dividing is very mysterious, and it is to he seen whether it will strengthen the. 
foundations of British rule or will sap them. 


8. In its issue of the 8th A , the Bodh Sudhdkar (8) publishes a com- 
munication from a “ well-wisher of the nation, in 
which the writer refers to the recent debate in 


gh 


Exhortation to the 
of India to abstain 829 


the English ulacturers to 
ae . e writer 


j i 
1 170 7 Pe ated 1 25 J 

N — Be. 
1 — wii 


| 8: Writing about the Armstrong ctise in its issue of the 9th Kitts, the 
5 Nati ns Opinion (16) observes:—In this murder case 

ee and Bri- the accused has been released on payment of a fihe of 
Rs. 20 on the ind that, being drunk, IA 
responsible for his actions: We leave it to our readers to judge for themselves 
what impression this judicial decision will produce ‘on the public mind about 
the manner in which British tribunals administer justice. If the accused in this 
case had been a Native, wauld he have been released with a light punishment ? 
Such instances of partiality in courte of justice cannot but be in their 
eonsequences. It is quite optional to drink liquor, and we cannot understand 
how the execute of intoxication can go to mitigate the „In of an act 
done under its influence. We hope His mgs soe Lord Elgin will call for 


the papers and make particular — into the illegal decision passed in this 
Case, 


4. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 5th August, writes :—The 


report of the Forest administration of the Bombay 
Remarks on the Govern- Presidency for 1892-93 was out only last week. The 


ment resolution on the re. Government evidently, we are sorry to observe, look 
—— i dl. — rent with disfavour upon the “ prevailing tion on 


dency for 102-93. the part of the mag istracy to treat forest offences leni- 
ently.” It is a satisfaction, however, to see that 

do not advise a greater proportion of convictions in all — Leniency 

properly exercised, say they, in the case of first offences and petty and isolated 

pilfering for personal uso ; but not so “when forest depredations, however 

trivial they may appear when considered as individual and isolated acts, have 

become in any locality, in spite of repeated warnings, systematic and persistent.” 

With this general a " broad proposition no one will dissent. It would, how- 

ever, have been well, had Government pointed: out in which places the magis- 

tracy was unreasonably lenient, and with what ill effects. In the absence 

of spevific allegations of the kind, one may as well attribute the 

age of unsucvessful prosecutions to over-seal on the part of 

forest officers. We 1— also inclined to doubt if Government are 


— explain their views more olearly. 

hitherto have been so vague as to have misled some officers to construe 

a direction to abstain altogether from compounding cases. To us, 

valid objection to saving the poor rayat from the troubles of a trial 
Magistrate seems to be that it may lead even innocent persons to ple.d 
before the forest officer dnd to pay the Government the * 
rather than lose time and money in proving themselves not guilty even 
unfounded charges. Oannot this danger be averted without disvountevancing 
the cheap and easy practice of com pounding out of court 
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Abstracts of land survey 
kept at ‘the télaka kusherie 
and reqneat to Government 
in the matter. | 
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do not bear date and signature. 
| be true, the authorities concerned shi 

pS eas t records bear neither date nor sig 
and arrange to supply the applicants with copies thereof as hithertofore, 


9. A correspondent, writing from Belgaum to the Mahratla 
of the Sth August, says :—lIt is a ge 
2 anes times that the Indmdars are combi 
0 8 Indmdérs ' ’ 
more powers under the Land 2 2 2 : * 1 
Revenue Node, | | * a 
+ il Revenue Code. meetings were held here on the in 
20th and 21st instant to discuss the provisions of the Code that relate to them, 4 
From the tone of the ee ee that the Indmdére 
sole irresponsible masters of their Iném villages and wish to 
ment to amend the Code 80 as to free them frum the trammels 
their tyranny and oppression by the Code, I. as a friend of 
think that the present Code is a complete enactment 60 far 
Indmdaérs are concerned, If any amendment is 
able in favour of the rayats in their relations with 
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12. The Kathidwdr Times (3), 1 
ne one Mr. Beaman, who left iz, has not 
Praae of Mr. Beaman, 30 ceil tamed the f the Kathiéwar Bar and’ the 
7 Acsispant be. ; commendation of his superiors, but the ‘affection of 
CCC 
members of the Rajkot Bar strong and sympathetic personality. It will de 
before his departure on leave. cient if we tell our readers that no other 
3 been accorded such spontaneous and h | 

pressions as the people accorded Mr. Beaman yesterday. Mr. Beaman 
identified himself so thoroughly with the people that there can be no suspicion 
of any wire-pulling in the way of sending off a purple political with due eelat. 
Indeed, the position of those who organised the entertainment given him last 
night is enough to banish the suspicion, if there ever were any; for it was 
orgarised and carried out by members of the Bar—a body here, as elsewhere, 


jealous of their rights and not at all disposed to bow to a 2 Judge. 
| gy Fee is the first Judge and Political officer in K4thi4wdr who has been 
invited by the Bar to an entertainment to which all classes of the community 
were invited to bid him God-speed. | 
13. The Gujardté (108) of the 5th August, in its English columns, 
3 writes :—Mr. W. L. Harvey has been in service for 
Approval of the appoint- nearly eleven years and his experience as Under Secre- 
1313 sal: Ons * tary to Government will be of considerable use to him 
— — as Municipal Commissioner. Some time the 
f Bombay Government requested the Municipality to 
earry out certain improvements in its system of keeping accounts, we 
remember rightly, the letter was signed by Mr. Harvey as Under Secretary. 
He will have now an opportunity of showing practically how the suggestions 
of Government would improve the present state of things. What is réquired 
in the Municipal Commissioner of Bombay is great tive capacity, 
vigilance in supervision and a respective frame of mind. Im of 
-conceit and an autocratic attitude towards Mida are fatal to the 
ty. 
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success of an officer as the executive head of the M Tact is said to 


be talent or talents, and if it is coupled with due modesty, possessor be 

safely gy ge pn ge ce angen tien We hope to be able to 

congratulate Mr. Harvey on his success as RR 

ise Kaiser-e-Hind (105) and the Rdst Goftdr (147), in their issues of the Sth 
ugust, express similar sentiments. | | 
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or a publio body. We must confess 
Government wanted to advance Mr. 
to do 80 * can 


y ae 

le to take 
: 7 ey qualified officer among 
vacancy p dels sas: 


18. The. Gujerdti (103) of the 5th August, i 

writes It is difficult to . for Mr: Wilkin’s L. * 
Magistrate’s itor 
and 
to give the incumbent i por — 

of criminal law iu a city are not eis 2 
pan the vernaculars. Mr. Moroji K4shinith 
appointed, has so often filled 
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rt be true, the — — 
per went and it is to be hoped that His 
Excellency Elgin’s administration will ‘not permit the jon: of 
such injustice. There is little likelihood of the complaints and grievances of the 
Assistant Surgeons being duly placed before the authorities, and it is ‘to be 
that Government will wait to ascertain public opinion on the subject. If 
a committee composed of one or two retired Assistant Surgeons, and one or two 
additional members of the Supreme tive Council, presided over by the 
Surgeon-General to the Government of India, is appointed to consider the 
uestion of reform and reorganization, and if the committce’s report is duly con- 
ered by the Supreme Government before finally disposing of the question, 
such a proceeding will give much satisfaction to the public. an 
21. In alluding to 3 8 am 2 gyre” NA Sir J NN 
ji i mbay, and t } nu | 
deaths that — t rom, the Bombey 2 
(118), in its issue of the IIth A ; ASE pe 
that a complete enquiry into t m of 
hospital will be ordered by Government, and the 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (134) of the 9th August demands the 
appointment of a commission for the purpose. 


23. A traveller, writing to the Arydvart (24) 

N * f 
11 

otitione 

to go into the town and see cholera patients at their 

that it is not his duty to do eo, and that the people 


uen o-stricken. The writer advises the to request Govern 
rn N. 


28. The Kdeid-e- Mumbai (189), in its issue of the 
a decisions 


J. Bombay, 
where there has been a serious 
outbreak of cholera recently. 
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Rustamji (No. 528), and to which of them Were the ce 
In the case of several names, surnames are firs: mentic 
are given. This system is the best a 

But in the case of several other students | 
their surnames. Some names have been written lik 
Taskar,” . B. A. Joshi,” and “ M. F. Pithawala.” How 


1 


m. 
Part III. Railways. | 
26. The Gujerdti (108) of the Sth A in its 
5 nection writes: — The story of the recent: murderous: attack: 
with the maurdercer dd on & Parsi. in a traln of the G. I. P. Railway -engg 
recently made on 8 Pérsi in two noteworthy points. How is it 
a railway train on the G. I. P. and other poi are allowed to be sold in 
. | laymen ? „ under the existing 
the Governor-General in Council may, by notification, call 
panies to provide and maintain in proper order, in the 
means of communication with the servants of way 
Provincial 
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209. In en article, entitled, Anarchy in Baroda—an era of transfers, 
iA 1 _ pensions, arrests and copfessions,” the Makritta 
ATleged avarchy in Barods in its issue of the 5th August, charges the Diwan of 

22 d Granger Ide, Berod with not aiming so much at finding out. what 


* 


Faun of the sis. deal offende:s there are in the State as at creating 


1 


l evidence for proving the charges preferred by the Agent 
against the administration of the Baroda State, denies the 9 ee 
N discontent among the people at N alleged by Colonel Biddulph 
wo years ago, adyises the Baroda Council to find out if any persons are moving 
in the Kadi District to excite the mg to send in complaints against the Setile- 
ment Department, finds fault with the transfers of officers made in that district 
and with the procedure adopted by Mr. Maconochie in investigating charges 
of corruption, and concludes by saying :—The evidence of corruption and ge 
discontent that is now being collected in Baroda is not only objectionable, but 
well nigh worthless for the purpose for which it is intended. It is this evidence 
that will very likely be p before the Government of India in order to 
induce it to interfere in the administration of the State, on the ground of mis- 
government and misrule, which, as suzerain power, it claims the ri 
in any Native State. We therefore earnestly beseech the 
of India not to be misled by such artificial evidence of discontent and establish 
a precedent that whenever a Native Prince introduces a British measure into 


his own territory he does so at his peril, even when every 


yet 
blic will principally hold the Diwan a for : 
nt worked on rules framed by His Highness Saydjiréo Gäik 
with the consent and advice of all his best officers, including the present Di 
If the officers of the department have exceeded the powers given to them b 
these rules it is a ig bjects 
the Diwan has 


in matters of this kind, it is the * 
ch interests of the State. We do not think Mr. M 
e 
we sev mon t 
the miarule iteelf that the Diwds hes 
all, it will have to do 


80. The Native Opinion <n SS Seem, to te 


very wv as 
who directly or supported it, did not realise the 
But it must those the wine 
the whirlwind, ny support 
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8 
trust which has been made over to him. We would also exhort Colonel Biddulp 1 
not to allow himself to be led into any serious action against the State ron Be 
his inexperience of revenue matters being ‘taken ad: of by interested a 
misvhief-mongers, and we consider this exhortatié 
history being liable to repeat itself; 

81. The Baroda Vateal (192), in its issue of the 5th At 


those newspapers. outside Barod 
needlessly long articles on the 
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Disapproval of the attitude 
of some newspapers in the 
British 0 
an outcry ageinst 
and the. Council of Admi- 
nistration at Baroda in con- 
nection with ‘the Survey and 
Settlement | , tem 

: om pea of His 
quite misled aa there is really no such perseeution 
réja’s wishes, that the to th 
ficers of the de 8 
a 


administration in the State the local full liberty to expose 
any aid from the press in British : 


83. The Mahrdtia 4), in its 


The Admedabad Times and 
the reason why it writes in 
favour of the Diwéa and 
Vatandére. 
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Vateat (192), in its issue of the Sth A 
of the existence of a number of brothe 
which .young. men and women of res 
‘morals, . „will 2 

i y the p 
matter. 


Parr VI.—Intelligence extracted from the Press. 
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84. The Shikshak (79), in its issue of the 6th August, says that a. 
of about five hundred people was held at 
village in the Chikodi Taluka of the 

to adopt and send a- memorial to 


to sitend die meeting, snd thes tho porsons wh 

to the „ and t @ persons who exp 
meeting intend to visit almost all villages in the téluka and acquaint 
with the subject. aig | 


35. In a paragraph, 
Celebvation of the Mag- _, 


panchami holiday at Poona. 1, held day befc 
Nagoba situated on the road between Déruvdla's 
. of — thet Police 
00, 
ent. Fifty men of the — 21 — 


the 
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on tiie alleged 


uneven treatment will not be beneficial in.the 
donduct of the isterial aul police authori 
the Nég provession of the lus in that cit 
holiday which fell on the 6th instant. On this 
sions, says the paper, were asked to enter into 
would create no in the procession, while the 


were the 
not to be trusted. This one-sided conduct may, says the paper, 
with. the present policy of: Government, but it will never 
results. The paper incidentally: refers to the report that at 1 
authorities cut off. telegraph with a view to remove obstruction 
way of the tall Täbuts, which are said to have been 
Muharram, asks whether such a step would — been sow Ui 
march of a Llindu procession, and as a fresh instance of partiality 
which, it says, is shown to the Mu: by Goverament officials. 

88. The same pa . 
ough the Siew —— 


N oo 


5 


nted at the 4 
10 


c | Ded for, unnecessarily annoying, 
among the Hindus and the Musalmans and to strer 
that the Government officials are partial to the : 
come in the way of the Hindus enjoying their — 2 and asks 
police nine questions on the customs of the Hindus and Musalmans g. in 
by the Jumma Masjid in the old portion of Wai with the accom- 
t of music and implying that the police interferenee with the 
d4gpanchami procession was a new, illegal and high-handed departure. 
40. The Prabhdkar (17) of the 6th August reports the theft of a 1 
“Theft of an idol of Maruti stone image of Maruti from a Hindu temple at old 
TW sled Nig in Bombay on the 2nd idem between 11. A M. 
and 3 r. u., and says that the theft is generally believed 
to be the work of some non-Hindus. : 


41. The Batndkar (71) of Kaladgi of the 80th July, in its local 
columns, says +—So long there was unity between the 


An idol kicked and th . | 
4 by 1 — at Hindus and Muhammadans of 


about four days 
out of the house of a Muhammadan, against the latter's will, an image 5 
(a Hindu god) and threw it into a ada (rivulet or gutter ?) full of water. If this 
had been seen by any Hindus there would have been murders, but it was known 
only after the thing was done. The population of KalAdgi is 4,000, out of which 
are Hindus and 1,000 Musalmans. We leave it to our readers to imagine 
ynsequences if the matter had resulted in a riot between the two commu- 
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Adlõo-MAAA“ TRI. . ee 
| I'he Pramod Sindhu ... vos „ Umrdwati (Amrdoti).. Weekly * 
2 33 Vaidarbba. eee eee eee Akola eee * Do. . 
3 „ Varhäd (Berär) Samächär r 1.55 Do. 77 
Mara’rat. eee N | | 
4 The Shetakari ees eee eee den Umrawati (Amradoti).. Monthly oes * 
5 99 Shuddha Varhddi... eee eee Akola 42 0 * 29 Weekly eee | 1 0 


1. The Varhdd (Berdr) Sumdchdr (8 


Hindu-Muhammadan dis- 
turbances and Government. 


curious at 


ernment will not interfere in 
that every one has a license to act: | 
of the people some there are who do not like this plurality of d 
to introduce one reformed religion for all. Of the Government | 
are in favour of the Hindus and some in favour of the : 
third section among them use their influence in furthering t 

nity. In these circumstances each uses all his powers, w 

portunity to use them, in the interests of the he favours, 
ivileges of other is natural in 
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removing the cause 3 
aoe on the 3 f Government 


aki adr 7 the Kae. and 
with the Tesa ri when 
— — una 515 vette & wrong is ‘4 a living man. Tolerance 
cannot be wisely advised in these days. Ws tharefies exhort our Hindu and 
Muhammadan brethren not to a with insults, and to try to establish their 
due rights at any cost. This is t y way to get a hearing under British rule. 


2. The same newspaper, in its ‘En; glish columus, writes:—We hear Mr. 
See, the Resident, is going on three months’ 

Approval of the appoint- privilege leave to England. During his absence the 
ment of Colonel Mackenzie mantle of that dignified and responsible office falls on 


ted aaa hear 5 woe! Ros dor. the shoulders * our popular Commissioner, Colonel 


Mackenzie. Another important transfer follows in 
the sequel. Colonel Szezepanski becomes the Commissioner of the province. 
This elevation was but his due a long time ago, and it is a pleasure to note that 
he attains the goal of his ambition. He is a thorough gentleman, and the 
oldest Sardér of his benevolent nature and administrative capacitics is ‘ the 
right man in the right post.’ : 


8. The Vaidarbha (2) of the 4th en in its English colomne, writes :— 

We are glad to see Mr. Trimbak Ganesh Pardnjpe 

Approval of the appvint- has been confirmed as an Extra Assistant Commissioner 
ment of Mr. T. d. Parénjpe vice Mr. Mubarak. Alli, retired. Everybody will 


missioner. — rejoice to see honesty and uprightness duly reward- 
| ed. | 


4. The same newspaper writes :— Dr. Morrison hands over charge to Dr. Reilly 

1 and goes td Buldana on Monday next. The Akola 

Eee tr aka” Mitra Samäj (the Native Club) entertains him with 
Civil Surgeom-at Akola. 

pdn Supi i 6 — morning, —an honour which 

the Zamäj never yet bestowed upon any European officer except Colonel 


Mackenzie Indeed, on account of his sim plicity, , uprightness, thorough gentle- 
1 e and, above all, his success as a medical man, Dr. Morrison has become 
pular during the short time that he has been here that it was once 
ile serious contemplation of many of the influential persons in the town 
to memorialize the local Government to confirm him * hs a e 


Civil 8 n of the Akola District. We really co 
for their having got such a good man for their Civi — 


5. The Pramod Sindhu (1) of the ard August, in ita English columns, 
writes :—A meeting of the general —— of the 

comin ft Be one. Berdr Sarvajanik Sabha was held on Sunday last and was 
— very well Wer some gentlemen an baring come from 


Akola specially be proven at, and to partake in, its 

. First, an Pn cg me hak people of was 
en into consideration. The e could 
the case of the tants of Balgaon and submit memorials in 

It was answered in the affirmative after 9 little discussion. 


uldana people 


Reporter on the Native Press, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 14th August 1894. 
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Past] __Polities and the Public Administration— 
1 — India: * 
ses of a eged discontent roveiling indie ies ase 2 
“ Faithfulness ” and its interpretation: — es 4 
Preseat polioy of the frage Department of the G i P 
Soli Newman on the British — er 1 
Public opinion in India and the reason why id is not regarded by 
Government * ove ce 5 
Superior civilization of the Indian people and the r r 
Th of dange r m 1 d take 2° -§. 
o ways in which the British acquire an e 
new territory and the evil effects of some of = — 7 
Appointments: 
An objectionable transfer eae — ua 27 
e of the appointment of Dr. Weir as Acting Manicipai 
r Bombay, during the absence of Mr. Acworth on 
ve 500 ove 9 — 26 
Bombay Legislative Council: Observatiens on the reply of the Honour- 
Mr. Nugent to the remarks made by the Honourable Mr. Setal- 
yment of the exchange compensation allowance to 
Euro an — officurs of Government ll 


Bombay Provincial Service: Remarks on the reply given by ‘the Govern- 
- of India to the memorial of the Poona 22 Sabha anent 
t N eee eee eee eee 
Conversion of four per cent rapee loaas: Advice to rich Indian capi- 
talists to invest their money in co-operative profitable concerns in 


India instead of in Government r at a low rate of interest sai 
Gallant rescue from drowning: A man of the Bombay City Police 
force recommended to be Ne ublio for 3 saved 
—<— is own life ave 
Breaking out of cholera in the Sir J. J. Hospital, Bombay, and the 
authorities : 
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Pu £—Politics and the Public Adwtwistration—continued. 


Police (continued) : 
rors recent Alibég murder css odnsidered as 8 painfal illustration 
rr 


Pan — 
Bombay: rr fish-basar from the Ohaapati seashore at — 


The Indian 
The Subodh 


atriba * a 


Pu II].—Native States 


Baroda : | 
A request to the British Government to assume for a few years the 
administration of the — State, which, it is „ is 1 
rotten, in order to effect due reforms i in it 1 
— of affairs at — 
The Ahmedabad Times ~ eee 
9 The Baroda Vateal ei ‘ii 
: The Din Bandhu.. 
The Council of Administration at— defended . against ‘the attacks 
made on it by the Mahratta and the Kesori fo for ita conduct to- 
wards the Settlement Department : 
The Hitechchhs ... * eee 
The Shri Saydjt Vajaya.... — 


Past 1V.—Intelligence extracted from the Prese— 


Abkäri: Alleged resolution of the fishermen of Bulsär and some villages 


in the Surat District not to use country liquors an * as th 
have become dear i * : — — 
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N e 


7 
17 Or 


writing „ bas 


ack 


he gives fic instances in which 88 

ä ‘are OMB ane 

but the charge, comi from ouch high authorlt Indian affairs, neads 
00 as to nee those who are 


— against the British Government. The - 
poe Beg pines we peg ona 
and 80 d h cooked. i their mige 


it ts iy e 
believe that the true 22 a land is to adhere to 
by civilization and re : 


y, “divide and rule the 5 op * 
therefore made to isolate the L ns and objects 
of the National Congress. The old a y of Rome, w 0 
office to the plebeians, stripped the place of all powers whic 
and it is a matter of extreme sorrow to us that England — ane h ed 
honourable to follow that patrician policy in the zee years of the nin 1eteen 
century. It is time for the British Parliament to assert their spree 

and authority and they should not allow any person, whether he be the er 
Minister or a Secretary of State, to overrule their decision arrived at after om 
deliberation and discussion. 


2. The Kaiser-e-Hind (106) of the 12th August, in its English columns, 
writes :— Our present-day administrators seem to fancy 
that it is only during the last few years, say, since the 
rganisation of that great unconventional conventios 
popularly known as the Indian National Congress, that discontent has grown! 
in the country and is daily assuming larger proportions. But the very 
tainment of this fallacious impression demonstrates to our mind how 2 — 
i ere of the real feelings of the wd oe ce for years past, aye, — 
of a National Congress dawned on men of light and l 
men 3 al to the core and are most anxious to see the founda- 
tions of the British Indian empire laid deeper and deeper in the affection and 
contentment of the masses. But though the governing caste as a 
seemed to be unaware of that feeling, which generated simultineously v 
—— a "Strachey and tho delaraton of th 


pi a 


8 ; 
8. The Poona Vaibhav (66°, (96, in its asue of the 12th August, says that the | 
fae og r r ere 


past Govern 


is no cause for 
rho ate a needles 


of Government, 
pat quarrels between. th us sad.the. 992 1 
practise tyranny 2 om eee Wannen nm. | 


% The Prato (79), th fits eig of ane men 


| Erplanation of the 
“Puidhfathdes” and ‘ite 4 fe N 
mtorpretation. tie see kunt ‘the 0 5 


e ache, td wenn a Aetertul 
dike of due Whose Faun & 


N mre bi * * res inddbehfs 


ths Tore hse 
r 2 1 
Sus den country auf a reailitides to ‘betray wot Sire éttayal jis 
Gileuiatéd to dénefit ne sown people and od . of th "mean- 


ba the Writer cites’ an ‘episode from: Indian hi ryt Which the . | 
service ‘of ‘the Peskwa Be jirdo are said to have refused to fight with the 


English in the interests of their employ or, zing that if th 
al and hese foamy against their own people r General they prove they 
rom.social intercourse at home andipersecuted by their count 
— The writer thus contrasts 1 4 two different meanings ‘attache to: 


same word by two different peoples, blames those Indians Who, t sattich 
motives,. proved. —＋ to their own king a 


"6. In ‘its issue of the 24th A ‘the Hésari (49) bas an article en 


_ Publiq opinion in India public o which ‘it ‘says :—Latterly ‘Govern- 


ment have been doing things io es ‘to pub 
reason why it is 
the by I. . . 92 opinion in this country „e bane | not 


know it or because they do not ‘see “the nel 8 

respect to it. Appropriate instances of this heedleséness'to the 
people are su by the decisions of Government in the matters 
uty and ‘of Simultaneous Civil Service Examinations. The 

is another glaring instance of the shown by Gov- 

to public opinion in India. Such un unpopular Abt vould never ‘have 
n d without: leading to bloodshed. The -ciroumstence which 


| Gov ent to 4. 2 blio S 
y and abeenee l be 
: nh \ 5 


9. 
8. The Subodh Pro de (21) of the 


156th August, in ite R 


writes :—One of: lessor 
Present policy of the by 857 to the Bri 
Foreign Department of the re nO Be 
Government of India. of 


. 


abandoned. But the passion to enlarge British: I 


the dealings 
close observation of the present policy of the Foreign Depart: 
abundantly clear that what it has —— is not the spirit of the Dulhousiean 
policy, but only the straightforwardness and openness with which it was carried 
out. In justification of these remarks, it is enough to recall to the minds of 
our readers the events that have brought the good Mch‘rdja of Kashmere to 
his present position. Native States are not annexed in the reckless manner of 
Dalhousie’s time, but their powers are gtadually curtailed by mild imperceptible 
pressure. The aim of the present policy is to reduce the Native: Chiefs to the’ 
seme of big Zamindärs, without robbing them are 4 their kingdoms, 
ot long after the rendition of Mysore to the present Mahärä ja, he was com- 
led to give up the Mysore State Railway to the management of the Southern 
hrätta Railway Company. His Postal Department was taken away from 
him under threat of an enhancement of the subsidy payable to Government, 
and arrangements are said to have been already made for the transfer of his 
Railway Police. We just hear from the north that a like fate awaits Kashmere. 
The Kashmere Darbär is said to have agree! to amalgamate its postal office 
with the Imperial system. What other “amalgamation” the Darbir is not 
going to agree to to-morrow, no one knows. Is this not a fairs zen of the 
present policy of the Foreign Department of the Government of India? 


7. The Pheniz (5), in its issue of the 15th August, writes:—The fashion 

of marrying English ladies is becoming pretty eom- 

The ways in which the mon among third-rate Indian princes, and one | 
—— * and pees sont well pause and think what this will lead to in time. 
and the eil affects of ecm, There is a quaint saying about the manner in which 
of them. the British acquire and take possession of some new 
territory in India. First comes the medical man, 
then the missionary, and then the military.” We thought the climax was 
reached by the advent of the military. But no; now comes the Memsahib, who 
completes the conquest. Leaving out the medical man, one can easily ere that 
three M’s have been the cause of much evil in India. The missionary, 


for instance. Instead of setting high ideals by exemplary life and conduct, he 


takes to vilifying Hindu E and attacking Hindu manners and custome. | 
tries to subvert the foundation of the ancieut faith, and failing to supplant it 


with a nobler ideal, leaves the modern Hindu a worse specimen of 
than he found him. The Indian heathen is now a matcrialist, an 
eceptic; he is a utilitarian, a liberiine! The military, instead of 


people frredom, enfranchising them from bondage alavery, 
blood 


umanity 
& 


of India, and leaves it a skeleton, a bundle of bones, denuded 
1 Then, the Memsahib. Ah! There's the rub. She comes 
of her maidenhood, with her sisters and fifth cousins, her 
a trap for the 
flame of a 


fa 
1 


8 
E 


Hilf 


Eg 


10 


mouse, The root of all this mischief is the Memsahib, whose sovereignty over 
the Indian Prince is now undisputed and completo. | | | 
8, The same newspaper writes :—Necessity is a great helper, and th 
40s to rich Tadien capi + proposal for 2 would ha ve, at any other 
taliste to invest their money time, fallen flat upon our countrymen, it comes most 
ie ve probtable oon. opportunely now, as it is bavked by necessity. Our 
oe n India instead of in people cannot but choose such a course. They should 
Goversiment Paper st « low not let slip this opportunity, but turn it to advantage, 
Funds are necessary; where are they available? A 
gireumstance has turned up which may aid us in securing them. The recent 
conversion of the 4 per cents. has given rich Indian capitalists an opportunity to 
think of investing their hoards in profitable concerns, instead of buying Govern- 
ment paper at such a low rate as 34 per cent. Let them make up their mind, once 
for all, to divert their capital into sources and channels which will not only 
fetch a high rate of interest, but save thousands of India’s children from the 
jaws of deatli by finding employment for them, and to contribute permanently 
10 the material growth and prosperity of our mother country. If the whole of 
India’s treasures, which are now invested in unsubstantial paper, be converted 
into mills, mines and agricultural lands, India will again bloom in plenty and 
prosperity. and where there are dry bones and skeletons now, there will be corn 
roses. 


9. In reviewing the letter addressed to the Government of India by the 

Government of the North-West Provinces and Oudh, the 

The Lieute:an'-Governor Gujardti (104) of the 12th August, in its English 

pe pe Facet a Provinces columns, observes:—In tle correspondence on the 
uestion of the Simul- Civi ; , 3 

taneous Uivil Service Kzami. Civil Service question, it is really strange to find that 

nations. arguments have been employed against the institution 

2 of simultaneous examinations without perceiving their 

bearing inst Euro candidates. Quite recently a learned and well- 


pean 
informed French lady Nr out that youths belonging to all sorts of families 
ia. 


were sent to rule over What have the opponents of simultaneous exami- 
nations to say with reference to this significant statement? Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite states that India has not arrived at the stage at which nothing but 
smooth progress may be expected, and that the 1 of law and order have 
not penetrated the minds of the people so deeply that the English element in 
ivil Government may be safely diminished. This looks very plausible. 

But it is notorious that a handful of Englishmen would never have able 
to carry on the administration, if the people had not been so „ and 
tle as they are. It is 1K that any serious argument should 

ve been based upon the ill-informed strictures of the Hindu Putriot in con- 
nection with the Bombay riots. No one on this side of India fel: the necessity 
of having more Euro police officers in Bombay. We do not know what 
warrant there is for Sir Charles Orosthwaite's statement that the advocates of 
simultaneous examinations would not like to have Native Superintendents of 


10. The SudAdrak (20 of the 12th August, in its English columns, 
8 writes :—The memorial of the Poona Sabha 
oy on ery given to the Government of India on the su 


the memoria! of the Puowa 


* 


they will naturally give up sg tay 9 the subordinate revenue offlo s. 

It will he little consolation to them ro that they can compete for the test. 

prescribed for entry into the Provincial Service. They may, of course, have 

an advantage therein, but that isnot much. The decision regarding the test 
is equally unfortunate. It will indirectly discredit higher educatioa to a certain 
extent. Higher edu ation is now prized not so much for its inteinsie worth 
as for its money-earning capacity; and when people realize that a test much 
simpler in its requirements than that for the B.A. degree brings within 

reach a higher post, the latter will be sought after by only a few. The views 
of Government ing entry into the judicial branch are reassuring, and 
we wish th paid more attention to the executive branch as well. The 
rules about these are still under vonsideration, but the principles enunciated, 
viz., thorough efficiency and the recognition of the claims of different sections 
of the community, are such as would leave an ample margin for favouritism. 
74 measure has been hatching long, and it is high time for it to see the light 
of day. 


11. The Jdm-e-Jamshed (135), in its issue of the 17th August, obser ves: 
i With reference to the reply given by the Honour. 
4 1 able Mr. Nugent to the remarks made by the 
to the remarks made by tle Honourable Mr. Setalvad in regard to the payment of 
Honourable Mr. Setalvad on Compensation allowance to European and Eurasian. 
the payment of the exchange officers of Government, it may be observed that, ad- 
2 e 5 mitting for the sake of argument that the allowance 
coms of Government.» must be paid to those European officers who have to 
| remit money home for the maintenance of their fami- 
lies and the education of their children, as these officers incur a loss in conse-, 
uence of the fall in exchange, the Natives still bitterly complain that those. 
uropean officers who do not remit any money to England also receive the 
allowance. Is not this unjust? Is not this a misuse of the Indian public 
money? The Honourable Mr. Nugent referred to the heavy expenses Europeans 
had to incur in India; but it must be repeated with regret that Europeans in 
India get such large salaries as to be able to apare money for balls, dancing 
— dinner parties, &., for the use of more than one horse and carriage, and, 
or other heavy expenditure. Within a short time the advantage of the con- 
cession made to local Legislative Councils in regard to the discussion of their 
provincial budgets has been realised; no benefit is derived by the people from 
this concession on account of the strong and unanimous opinions entertained by 
the Anglo-Indians. It is, however, gratifying that the people are likely to be. 
benefited in the end by the dis ussions on the financial statement. 


12. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 12th August, writes :—’ 

. The generosity of some of the citizens of Bombay 
—4 1 = ee ie ealeed buildings with large establishments 
* for the benefit of the diseased of sexes. At firet 

the Sir J. J. Hospi-al stood alone. Now there are sister institutions like the 
kulddés Tejpal Hospital, the Cama-Hospital, &c. The administration of these 
put in the Government, which is the best a t that could. 
ve been devised. Government selects tory hosp ns 
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the discharge of the onerous duties. In every 
of the administration toa 
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ate indeed unfortunate. For them there is no refuge, | Some time back we had 
to denounce the corruption whivh prevailed in most oi the public departments, and 
in not a few private offices. One has only to picture to himself the effect of corru 
tion in such an institution as an hospital, where the question of life and : 
inge on nourishing diet, proper attendance, a small service opportunely rendered, 
ym from anxiety, or a sense of ease and comfort. Human happiness dé 
on trifles, or seeming trifiles. In an hospital, not only happiness but life depends 
on them. It would not be amiss, therefore, if high-paid officers attended a little 
to those minor details of management, from which we are all too prone to turn 
away as beneath our notice and apt to compromive our dignity, The large- 
hearted charity which has endowed hospitals for women but half serves the 
beneficent purpose of the founders when their internal administration is not 
22 above reproach. The sufferers have, as a gencral rule, not the courage 
denounce the culprits. In the instance of women it specially holds true. 
We are prepared to admit that un ler the best of managements there woull be 
some laxity. There might be occasional hardship or a little of malicious 
annoyance. This only serves to prove the greater necessity for keeping an eye 
on the humbler officials, for making them understand that they are watched 
and are answerable for their misdeeds. It argues a great want of public spirit 
that nobody has yet thought it right to drag into the light of day one or two 
cases of the extortion practised, though such heavy complaints are heard of it 
here and there. 


13. The same newspaper writes :—The breaking out of cholera at the 

J. J. Hospital, Bombay, is every way asad occurrence. 

Breaking out of cholera in The public has so long been left in the dark as to its 

— Sir J. J. Hospital, Bom origin, which is itself an unwise proceeding. To whom 
is the blame to be attached, if to anybody at all, and 
what is the extent of his or their blame, are questions 

which people try to answer in their own way, when reticence is observed in 
matters of such public importance. In the absence of authoritative information 
the public makes its surmises to the prejudice of high officers whose duty it is 
to exercise careful supervision. It is supposed, and perhaps uncharitably, that 
the Government wants to shield one of its high-paid servants, while it is merci- 
lessly severe in exposing or punishing the minor offences of the subordinate 
staff, to whom rather much more may be excused. The hospital authorities 
vouchsafing no information, a great uncertainty hangs on the numbers attacked 
and the number of fatal cases. One account, which is a week old by this time, 
mentioned as many as forty deaths. We neither believe nor disbelieve, but 
may state that the authorities themselves are to blame if the number is exag- 
gerated. The few facts themselves that have been known are enough to support 
one main conclusion. It is that, however the disease made its appearance— 
through the carelea:ness, or in spite of the greatest vigilance, of the doctors in 
charge of the hospital,—there was evidently an absence of proper care in adopt- 
ing measures and precautions to prevent its spread. On this point at least there 
is a olear wunt of due attention or watchfu The first thing to be done 
was the segregation of the patient or patients from the other inmates of the 
hospital, and this was not done promptly enough. It remains doubtful 


e infection commuuicating 


So it may be aup that if | 
as cholera made i manifest within the walls of the building, it would 
not have claimed so many victims as it has. 


14. In all to the same subject, 


August, in ite English columns, writes: In 
the pa 


know what have been taken by Governmen 
pp has proved 9 


15. The same newspaper writes: — The ee case, which recently 
, came up before the Bombay High Court for confirma- 
The n — tion of 2 — 15 5 a son 3 other 
— Panfu persons was charged with murdering his father, is u 
ry e painful illustratien of the manner in which ‘heinous 
times go unavengod. offences sometimes go unavenged. That a cruel and 
atrocious murder was committed is beyond ques- 
tion; and although Mr. Justice Bayley, to whom Mr. Justice Jardine and 
Mr. Justice Ränade hal referred the case owing to difference of opinion between 
them regarding the guilt of the son under a minor count, has upheld the opinion 
of Mr. Justice Jardine in a somewht inconclusive judgment, we think there 
is fair room for the conclusion arrivel at by Mr. Justice Ränade. If the son 
was not even a passive party to the assault, his conduct antecedent and subse: 
quent to the alleged murder of his father is simply inexplicable. At the same 
time, we fully recognize the very weighty considerations urged by Mr. Justice 
Jardine in his learned and ela borate judgment, and since the whole evidence. in 
the case was more or less unsatisfactory, the son’s acquittal on all the counts 
may be defendel on technical grounds which arise in the case, The case does 
not seem to have been well managed from the beginning. The approver’s 
evidence is directly in conflict with the medical evidence in the case, and the 
Sessions Judge rightly doubted if he was at all present when the murder 
was committed, This opinion was also supported by the High Court. Mr. Justice 
Bayley, in the courseof argument as well as in his judgment, gave expression 
to his conviction that Dharma was very probably a creature of the police. 
How he was brought into the case is a question that requires to be enquired into, 
and the High Court has done well to ask Government to investigate the matter. 
Before the Sessions Court some of the accused were acquitted because the 
charges against them were not framed with sufficient care, The whole case was 
a very complicated one and the temporary Sessions Judge at Alibäg, who had 
little experienve of similar cases, failed to understund the bearing of some 
portions of the evidence on the guilt of the accused. In the case of the sevond 
accused the burden of proof was wrongly placed on him, and the exculpatory 
statement of the first accused was against him contrary to Section 30 of 
the Evidence Act. On these points the judgment of the High Court is quite 
emphatic, and we put it to Government whether it is wise in the administration 
of criminal justice that District Magistrates should be empowered, even —* 2 
rarily, to try serious and complicated sessions cases, We are sorry that 
real culprits in the present case have not been found out and punished. The 
failure of justice in such cases has a most disastrous effect on pu 
the mofussil and gives rise to all sorts of wild and extravagan 
sincerely hope Government will try to find out why the true favts have not 
been elicited and why criminal law has not been sucvessfully vindicated in the 
present case, 


16. The Kaiser-e-Hiad (100), in its issue of the 13th A a 
Bey ee | * to Ir by — Honourble 
» Avting C wo other Judges 
Court i the RA. 4 to make an into 
the 
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superior officers. If in the case under notice a strict enquiry be made, it will 
show that the police is guilty and this will partiully discourage the police from 
making frequent attempts to cause miscarriage of justice. [The Riéjyobhatta 
(147), in its issue of the 14:h August, expresses similar sentiments, and adds 
that if one were to make bold to describe the various misdeeds committed by 
the criminal classes by connivance of the Bombay Polive, the description would 
filla number of volumes, fears that when such is the case at the presidency 
town the state of affairs in the mofussil must be worse, that in a majority of 
instances the wrong conduct of the police does not come to the knowledge of the 
High Court owing to the poverty of the aggrieved parties, believes that the 
enjoyment of extensive powers by the police in India is one of the causes of the 
present discontent of the people, and requests Government to curtail these 


powers. | 


17. The Mahrdtta (4), in reviewing the Police Report for the Bombay Presi- 
dency for 1802, in its issue of the 12th August, says :— 
Remarks on the Police In reading the different police reports, what struck us 
Ses er us * most was the fact that the superior posts in the police 
year 1892. ee ee force are almost monopolised by Europeans, and on 
reading their names one naturally suspects that th 
are the relatives or cousins of those Anglo-Indians who formerly held or now 
hold high offices in the covenanted or uncovenanted service in India. If the 
family history of each officer is examined, the suspic’on will probably be realised. 
If our surmise proves correct, this will prove one of the worst cases of nepotism. 
For one may safely assume that gentlemen who occupy lucrative and responsible 
2 in the police force of the presidency were probably the disappointments of 
heir parents and were sent under the patronage of their distinguished Anglo- 
Indian relative or relatives with a hope that they might earn a res ble 
livelihood without their lack of intellect and of superior education being dis- 
covered. When we agitated for large admissions of Natives into the covenanted 
civil service we should have equally urged our claims to the superior and well- 
id posts in the Police, Forest, Abkäri and other similar minor departments. 
n reviewing the police reports it appeared to us that the work done by the 
police was of an usual kind. There were no extraordinary circumstances in the 
ear under report such as test the sagavity, intelligence and ingenuity of the 
orce, and there appeared to be no Superintendent of Police who had distin- 
ished himself over the rest by conduct of an unusual kind. The Govern- 
ment should have therefore refrained from selecting a few individuals and dealing 
out praise to them to the exclusion of others. This policy of selecting a few 
individuals for praise every year is calculated to mar the contentment and 
cheerfulness of the rest. This should never be done in ordinary years; but the 
case of years in which extraordinary sovial, physical or political circumstances 
tan unusual strain on the capacity and tho work of the 1 force is 


ifferent. Any distinguished conduct on the part of the polive offiver may then 
be safely applauded. * ' 


18, Almost all the Poona papers and a few others of this week are wroth 
+ with the police and the magisterial authorities of 
A. Af. * 1 . Poona for the action which the latter considered it 
police. necessary to take in connection with the celebration of 
the last Nagpanchami holiday by the Hindus and which 
the papers look upon as wanton and uncalled for. The Xesari (49), in its issue 
of the 14th: August, thinks that the District Magistrate Mr. Porteous’ refusal to 
hear what the Hindus had to say against the Police Superintendent Mr. Mac- 
's notification prohibiting the paying of music in the vicinity of a certain 
jid, was in keeping with the ia ve alleged to have been shown by 
Government in matters like the returning of rams by Mr. Winter and the 
dismissal of a municipal vice-president by Mr. — The hardshi 
Sere Serene Sve us in consequence of the i 
issued by the Police Superintendent is a result of the policy 
local Government in this matter. The police expected that there 
disturbance between the Hindus and the Musalmans and 
an unity of using their arms rather » butin this 
„ and, as if to make tome amends for this tment, they have 


18; 


ä action against those Hindus who were about to remove 
the Nag or serpent from the cart on ey nape ig gps = 
neighbourhood of the Masjid till a 
matter,, complai against them for b public r 4 
cart halt thereon. It is quite disgraceful on pms of the — 
poor people for trifling — and there appears no objection to say y that the 
complaints lodged by the police are simply perverse; 


19. The Sudhirak (22) of the 12th August, in its English columns, 
writes :—The notable event of the week, though of purely local im is 
the action taken by the executive authorities in vonnevtion with the chmi 
celebration, and the consequent dissatisfaction of the Hindu population. The 
Poona Hindus have always celebrated the annual holiday with the provession of 
the serpent-god, accompanied by the usual music, along a particular route. 
The ovcasion has never been known to have given rise to any racial disturbance. 
It was only last year that the local executive were apprehensive of a disturbance 
as the occasion came so soon after the Bombay riots, and they promptly took: 
precautionary measures to protect the public peace by calling in the aid of the 
military. This year, too, they seem to have had their fears. The City Magis- 
trate, therefore, sent for the eaders of the Hindu and Muhammadan commu- 
nities concerned and enquired into and ascertained the practice of each party. 
We understand that the Muhammadans took no objection to the assertion of 
the other p e their privilege to take the procession past any mosques. 
with music. ht to have re satisfied the authorities and done away with 
the necessity for any f 12 action. The Magistrate, however, thought it fit to 
take additional precautions, and under the Criminal Procedure Code bound over 
a couple of Muhammadans and three Hindus to preserve peace. This ure 
was looked upon by the Hindus as vexatious and to a certain extent it damped 
their spirits. The police wanted to show their activity and were apparently not 
content with the Magistrate’s action. The District Superintendent, therefore, is- 
sued orders for the occasion, 13 the pisy y of music within a certain space 
on either side of mosques from the fact that the Muhammadans did not 
only not pray for any order like Fe that, but were not averse to the Hindus exer- 
cising their right of conducting their procession, it is said that the order issued 
was not | inasmuch as it had not been made, as enjoined by the law, 
subject to any rule or order of a Magistrate. The order — 4. 1— police 
completely marred the festivities, and the Hindus were quite 
They left the serpent-god on the road and brought the — to an mr 
end, leaving it to the police to afterwards wheel the Nag to its place. 


account most clearly chows that the Police and the Magistrate, in their solicitude 
for the public peace, grow unnecessarily apprehensive, and by their actions 


— a breach between rival communities who are quite amicable towards eavh 
er. 


Their plain duty on the present occasion was, after they had ascertained 
that there was no obstruction nor ill-feeling, not to bind over any individuals 
— promulgate prohibitory ordera, but quietly to watch the procession, being 
red for an a f wed tot oe * 2 b 4 is 

2 „and it is ho will see y of their ways. 
1 that some of the 


cy. 
that 
my ust the action of 


aggrieved Hindus have taken steps 
the head of the Distrioe Police by appealing to the 


ut Magistrate and 


filing a suit in the Civil Court. 


20. The Wahrdita Ay in ita iswue of the 12th August, writes :—Neither the 
which it wa to psn, bm dg procession, nor the custodians of the Masjid by 
taken ot fa the ena way and witha muna 


eof the Maj th 
— — 
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pn tormiug their duty, and so they converted ati ordinary incident into a row, to 
o great * aud diedtiskacdlos of the Hind population of Poona, 


„ 


this was done will appear from the following acvount. The City 

— ett Mf. Plunkett, examined the yD cepamarr at the Nag procession and the 
stodians of the Masjid, all of whom 1 an avowal of their peaceful 
ifiténtions. Mr. Plunkett is, however, too old and experienced to put faith in 
such avowals, and in his wisdom he gave orders that, considering the tension of 
feeling between the Hindus and Muhammadans of the city created by the recent 
p4li-ht procession, it was necessary that bonds should be executed by all the 
ns above referred to to keep the peace. We must state here that the 
whole of this procedure police information, examination of witnesses and final 
order—was done with a speed conspicuously absent in ordinary cases con- 
ducted hy the City Magistrate. We do not, however, complain of this: 
perhaps it was quite necessary. The bonds were executed on the morning of 
the day when the procession was to be taken out, and if the City Magistrate’s 
orders had not been interfered with that — would have gone off as 
uietly as any. But the police were evidently not satisfied even with the 
Magistrate's orders requiring the parties concerned to give security to keep the 
peace, and immediately after the Magistrate’s order the District Police Superin- 
tendent issued a proclamation over his own signature prohibiting the playing 
of music forty paces on each side of the Madarchalla Masjid. When the 
District Magistrate’s power to E orders is limited in the Bombay Police Act, 
it seems highly improbable that the legislature could have contemplated to 
invest the police authorities with wider powers in this behalf under Section 48 
of the Act. Therefore some of the organizers of the N&g procession, on know. 
ing of the District Superintendent's proclamation, immediately appealed to the 
District Magistrate and represented to him by their pleader how the police 
proclamation was uncalled for and illegal. The District Magistrate, ho vever, 
paid little or no attention to the complaint, and, although the procession was 
to take place in the evening, declined to immediately enquire into the matter 
on the lame plea that the office was closed on that day on account of the Näg- 
nchami holiday. Here is an instance, if one were needed, of the indifference, 
apathy and carelessness with which the public charge the district officers in 
cases like these. It seems to us that inasmuch as the procession was to take 
lace in the evening the District Magistrate was bound, even at the sacrifice of 
the ease he claimed on account of the holiday, to give some final and decisive orders 
to the Hindus who appealed to him against the hasty and illegal proclamation 
of the District Police Superintendent. This proclamation was issued on the 
4th of August, but published on the next day in the evening. The Hindus 
were not therefore to blame if they appealed to the Magistrate on the morning 
of the 6th, when the procession was to take place. It was impossible to do it 
earlier und the District Magistrate knew that it was so. There was therefore 
no reas‘ n for him to decline to pass any orders, except that he would not take 
the trouble to make prompt and personal enquiries in the matter instead of 
depending upon official reports in the ordinary routine af business. He was 
even asked what the Hindus were to do in the absence of any final orders from 
y should do what they might deem proper. 

bliged to stick to their usual = and take 


as 

image of Nägoba, which the ii 

Masjid until the question of the validity of the Police Su 

pr mation was py Boe By ARM. ce and sent 


ck under its guard to the starting place. Thus it was that an annual 
rocession of the Hindus, which created no disturbance of the peace 
SSE ae 
Police ntendent and an a 
know if a better instance could be found of Go t 
pletely out of touch with the 
a disturbance of the 27 ree 
be tah da ny erates ae 
ve Coun ' 
seals Up Gam on the ee 


We do not know if Lo 
declaration of Lord Reay in the capacity 
Council, as ‘bindin; iy itself in its executive capacity. But if it does, here 
is a case in which, in the interests of good government, it should never, to use 
Lord Reay's words, hesitate to administer a stern rebuke to its officers for their 
uncalled for and injudicious interference with the rights of the people 


21. The Ind Prakdsh (14) of the 13th A is also of opinion that 
the conduct of the Poona Police has been illegal and unfair, and that unless 
they are seve W age by the superior authorities there is no hope of 
their giving up their habit of dangerous someness. | N 

22. The Poona Vaibhav (66), writing on the same subject, says that the 
attitude of the Poona Police towards the Hindus and Musalmans was such as 
ng the Hindus, 


Legislative 


and high-handed. In our 7 
between the local Hindus a 
police on the N 

connection with the . 
it clearly shows how timid the police are and how they widen the gulf 
the Hindus and Musalmans by showing disrespect to the former and causing 
the latter to be elated. The whole conduct of the police lends considerable 
support to the allegation of the newspapers that Government side with the 
Musalmans. A correspondent of the same paper, writing from Bombay, 
why the Poona Hindus were so cowardly as to leave their Nag on the 


and says that it is very strange that the patriotic and people of 
Poona should be unaware that tho the police might have loaded guns with 
them they had no authority to fire out an order from their superiors, 


24. The Shri onan (82) of the lith August observes :—No more 
cautionary measures on the 


police were 


26. The Jdm-e-Jamshed (185), in its the 18th and 17th August, 

_ Observes :—The city of Bombay is passing through a 

Disa of theappoint- very unhealthy period, cholera and fever making great 

ment of Dr. Weir se Act- havoc in it. At such a time it is not right to remove 

ing Municipal Commissioner, gurgeon-Major Weir, the Municipal Health Officer 

Bombay, during the absence Lt ; ‘ ites 

of Mr. Acworth on leave. from his post by appointing him Acting Municipal 

Commissioner, and to entrust the city’s health toa 

new hand, howsoever competent he might be. This week the death-rate has 

been 40°75 per thousand inhabitants, and this is rather serious; and yet Dr. 

Weir has been appointed Acting Municipal Commissioner during the absence of 

Mr. Acworth. Certainly, this cannot be said to be a wise step under the 
existing circumstances. 


27. The Jagadddarsh (48).of the 12th August learns that an Abkéri 

i 4 Inspector named Hari Pandharindth has been trans- 

An objectionable transler. ferred from Ahmednagar to the Jémkhed Täluka on the 

0 of having accompanied certain prayer processions and having brought them 

— on the last Ekddashi day, and says that if it is decided to be an offence 

to accompany a religious procession, then there is a possibility of other religious 
acts of the Brahmins being construed into offences. 


28. In reference to the desperate attempt at suicide made by one Khatév 
Purshotam, residing at Holi Chakla, Fort, Bombay, 
A policeman of the Bom- by jumping into a well after having tied a big stone 
bay : t awe force yom” round his neck and another round his waste, and by 
oe he having e attacking with one of these stones a policeman who 
the life of adrowning manat jumped in with a view to rescuing the drowning man, 
great risk to his own life. the Bombay Samdchdr (116), in its issue of the 13th 
August, writes :—The policeman who saved the drown- 
ing man is named Bäbäji Lakshman, No. 935, and deserves notice for the 7 
and courage shown by him on the occasion. The police will, no doubt, 
his service, but the public ought not to fail to duly reward it in some shape or 
other. There ought to be a society in India on the plan of the Royal Humane 
— 45 England for rewarding persons who save men from perils endangering 
their lives. Occurrences bringing to light such deserving persons —— 
— 1 recent ones are the Native Khaldsis saving in a oyolone in 
the Bay of Bengal a number of European seamen from drowning and the Native 
officials on the B. B. & O. I. Railway line preventing the occurrence of a 
serious disaster during the recent storm. 


Part II.— Municipalities. 


29. The Indien Spretator (2), in its issue of the 12th August, writes: 
Now that the matter of the fish-selling nuisance 
. 
+a o we 
6 facetious or over-nive considerations will be allowed 


stand in the way of its removal. It is really 
„ NI to that 29 part of the 
to curse arrangement 


8388 


aS 


shut their noses which 


- 90, The Subodh Patrita (20) of the 12th August, in its 
writes :—The fish-stalls on the foreshore are 
nuisance in the popular sense of the Whether the nasty sa 
sequent inconvenience do or do not constitute a legal nuisance isa diffe 


i a ir 
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unnecessarily by these fish-stalls, The munieip 
r of the residents of Chaupéti and 


market in a suitable place. The 
right in in 
with the obj 
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Parr II. Vati ve States. 


81. The Ahmedabad Times (110), in its issue of the 12th August, says:— 
A nest to the British There is much need of the British Government 
Goveruanedt to assume for a assuming the administration of the Baroda State for a 


> 


few years the administration few years. The State is rotten from top to bottom, 
of the Baroda State, which, and about a dozen years would be * to effect 
it is —_— is secon sy a thorough reformation. For the last ten months 
doom ink. we have been complaining of the decay to be found in 

this State, and it is gratifying that the authorities con- 
cerned have realized the evil to themselves to some extent. When Mr. Biddulph, 
the Agent to the Governor-General, and Diwan Bahddur Manibhéi commenced 
taking ste inst the. evils, the persons with consciences practised 
deceits. e Kesari (49), the Mahrdtta (4), and the Shri Saydji Vijaya (194) 
newspapers admit the mismanagement prevailing in the Settlement Department, 
bat di hl of an enquiry being into it in the absence of the Mahärä ja 
from the State, and, assuming that we represent the Gujarati party in the State, 
bring certain false accusations against us and the Diwan Bahddur. It is said that 
advantage is taken of the absence of the Mahfrä ja, but this accusation is com- 
pletely false. For nearly the last five years the Mvhirija has been absent from 
the State, and should not the State authorities take immediate steps to remove 
the mi ent? In speaking of the Vatan rules it has been stated by 
these papers that the Diwan is a Vatandir, but this is a misstatement. It has 
also been misrepresented that the Diwan has engaged the services of a n 
who was formerly on our staff and therefore we have taken to writing in the 
Diwän's favour. Our files contradict this misrepresentation most effectually. 
We blamed the Diwän for not taking steps to remove the extensive mismanage- 
ment that prevailed, and we ceased to write against him when he took those 
steps. Ihe reason that has induced us to recommend that the ad ministration 
of the State should be allowed to remain in the handsof the Diwan is that 
he is now well acquainted with the mismanagement, and can, with the consent 
of the Agent, reform the department, which a new Diwan will not be able to dc 
e Mahrdtta, the Kesari and some other papers ad mit that corruption 


20 

of. in the city;owing to the alleged inefficiency of the police; now it is 

to be the ae corruption in the administration of the Revenue Settle- 
articles are appearing in some of the Indian re ieee significance, We 
have no desire to enter into details, but cannot help remarking on the unwisdom 
of the course that is being followed by one faction or another in the absence 
of His Highness the w4d and of Mr. Elliot. The outlook does not seem 
to be bright and we are surprised that a shrewd ruler like His Highness should 
not have foreseen all this when he made up his mind to delegate powers of 
government to others for such a length of time. In the interests of his subjects 
as much as for his own reputation as a capable and conscientious ruler, we would 
ask His Highness to return to his capital and to put an end to all this unseemly 
imbroglio before it is too late to mend. His Highness should remember that 
his long sojourn in the West is. not the enforced exile of a hermit, that Europe 
is not Dandaka forest, nor Baroda Ayodhya ruled by the gentle and pious 
Bharata. The subjects of His Highness —Brahmins, thas and Gujarätis 
alike—should, on the other hand, bear in mind that it is at this moment that 
their patriotism and loyalty to their prince is being put to the test. : 


88. The Ahmedabad Times (110) of the 12th August considers that the 
management of the Baroda cotton mill under the superintendence of Mr. Tarkhad 
and that of the Department of Vernacular Instruction in the Baroda State under 
Mr. Hargovandäs are unsatisfactory, says that Mr. Tarkhad being young, in- 
experienced and hot-tempered, and having suddenly risen to his piesent 2 
of secretary to the mill from an ordinary clerk in a private mercantile firm and 
after serving for * a 2 ** e W [K the 2 of considerable 
pecuniary loss to the State during the last three years; that Mr. Hargovandés 
— lass extensive powers than he really deserves, and has thereby given rise 
to several complaints such as those regarding the use of objectionable school-books 
and prize-books, the publication of the Prdchin Kdvyamdla (Series), &c. 


384. A correspondent of the Baroda Vatsal (193), in its issue of the 12th 
August, observes :—The case of a female of the village of Ped4mali in the Baroda 
State which has remained undisposed of by the authorities concerned for a long 
time has — * to wa re. ain is 3 that the case has been 
suppressed in the office of the Sendpati (Military Department) owing to the 
bitbe exacted by some corrupt persons, and Pa ji, Khandũ and some others are 
reported to have been agents in this case. The Mili Secretary, Mr. Karan- 
dikar, is also said to be implicated in the matter. It is difficult to say what truth 
there is in the last assertion, but something appears to be rotten in the Military 
Department and Mr. Karandikar has not been popular. The recent rumour 
about his transfer to the Judicial Department was hailed with delight by 
Sardärs and many others who had to deal with the Military Department. 


au. One Mr. Vasant] Sundarial Dei, writing to the Shed Soydt 7 
| ugust, ts 
The Council of Adminis. sage: Der rooted corruption isfound, 
ed in the Baroda Settle Department. 
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a lice t * 

„7 peons at every 
peopl. n the face of these facts we are asked to ve that the revenue was 
collected with ease, &c. The rules confer unlimited powers on the Commissioner 


favour of the d 


ot ee ae ee work of claims were 
“monarchs of all they surveyed.” Not only are the powers conferred un- 


limited, but the department has exceeded the 
and hende the discontent. It is worthy of note that the articles in the Mahrdi/ta 
on Baroda affairs have commenced to appear almost immediately after the secret 
escape of Mr. Bipat from Baroda. It is also reported that Mr. Tilak, while he 
was here, visited one Girdhar through whom his (Mr. Tilak’s) friend Mr. Bäpat 
is said to have accepted large sums as bribes. The object of this visit may be 
easily guessed. Do you, Mr. Editor, think that such interested attitude of Mr. 
Tilak, ostensibly in favour of the department, can be useful in throwing a veil 
over his client Mr. Bäpat's misdeeds? If Mr. Tilak really wants to ascertain the 
extent of the great and general discontent caused by the operation of these 
rules, let him come here and see without any prepossession, and he will then be 
convinced that the zoolum practised by the department, and especially by Mr. 
Bäpat, is shocking. The Kadi Division alone is said to have fed the 1 
with several lakhs of rupees. If there was no discontent, why had Mr. Elliot 
to write his p report in the form of a defence? The correspondent, after 
attempting a reply to the arguments of the Mahrdtia and the Kesari, thus 
concludes :—I most confidently assert that unless a full and public enquiry is 
made, the Baroda Settlement t is not likely to be exposed in its true 
colours. The Council must be thanked by every well-wisher of the State for 
adopting the present policy, which is likely to restore satisfaction. 


86. The Hitechchhu (188) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 16th A 
pein of the appointment of Mr. Maconochie to enquire into the allega 
of corruption me against Mr. Bäpat, disapproves of the suggestion made by 
the Mahrdtta (4), the Kesari i Pentett y be lle 
postponement of the enquiry until the return of His Highness the Gäikwäd, 
LIT 

matter, if n „ an 
writings about Baroda affairs afforded grounds newspapers 


: Mitra (104), in its 
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Part IV.—Inielligence extracted from the Press. 


87. A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (116), in ite issue of 
14th a 21 


wers given it under the 
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List of Newspapers published in Berdr. 


N {N Place of publicati Editi v1 

a ers, ce 0 UDLICATION. 0 

No, | mes of Newspap p on 0 — 4 

ANnGLo-Mara THI. 
1 -| Vhe Pramod Sindhu ...  ... . Umréwati (Amraoti)., ] Weekly 300 
2 9 Vaidarbha. eee eee eee Akola ... — eee Do, eee 475 
3 „ Varhäd (Berfr) Samächär . „e 230 
| } 
MaRATAI. 
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1. The Pramod Sindhu (1) of the 10th August, in its English columns, 


praises pe * Mackenzie, Resident — Re eras 
* sa He joins in himself, as no o 
F — does, * and accurate know of the 
administrative questions engaging the attention of the thoughtful people in the 
province of Berar, with great natural aptitude for political work and an extremely 
good insight into the relations between the Governments of India and of His High- 
ness the Nizim. To the popular mind he comes so near to an ideal Resident at 
Hyderabad, that had the high been given away Tom ballotting, both 
here and in Hyderabad, he would have been elected b unanimous votes of all. 
prince ald people of the een 
prince e e en om : 

— e heartily wish him higher and long years of useful 
career for the benefit both of Government and the numerous peoples of India. 


2. The Varhdd (Berdr) Samdchdr (8) of the 18th August advises His 

Highness the N of oy as few . 

os fie kin he Sates ave e — 114 
: * ta 

a © State e suffered 4 — 

province of Berdér was for the expenses 

of the military contingent, and saying that the employment of “ white-faced ” 

persons is like breeding so many adders in one’s house, 


8. The Vaidardhe (2) of the lith A objects to a circular, said to 

have been issued at the recommendation of Mr. Jathér, 
late Director of Public Instruction in that province, 
the admission of into different classes 
to a certain ** 


Praise of Colonel Macken- 


to wy Ga, - 
the late Director of Public 
Instruction in Berér. 


G. M. An 
Reporter on the Native Press. 
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says 

at gant ae es ome He 
— — —5 — neatly yh 
chete or any other things they ay their hands upon, * 
Goverament would not have religious prvcation 

the name of Hindu-Musalman riots, and Mr. Hayward at Yeola and Mn 8 
Poona would not have done illegal acts, and remarks: —Governament and, 
officers are not to be blamed for all this. Government is as it to be 
even a little better than the Musalman Government. The ex eoverity 
British rule is rather the effect of our own slovenliness, and the more we stick 
it, the more unbearable will become the rule of our civilized and benevolent 
Government. The two dozen members that are now to be seen in Parliament. 
the debate on the Indian B will dwindle into a still smaller number if 
we continue our slovenliness, so long as we do not give it up it is useless to 
address plaintive memorials to Parliament. The Government must feel it to bea 


mistake to suppose that the thirty krors of Indian subjects will suffer being crushed 
indivarianinate enhancements of 


to the sweet re of Government by i 
land revenue, salt duty, 4bkéri dues, restrictions on pasture lands for — pur- 
“of bat both. 5 


poses, income-tax, reduction in the rate of interest on Government pro 

and by setting one class against another and the strength 

Government once knows that the people of India abhor injustice as cael will even 
eacrifice their lives to prevent injustice being done to them, it will be softer than 
butter and sweeter than honey. Instead of outories that Government 
does not attend to our agitation, does injustice and practises oppression, we must 
create in ourselves that self-respect, that manliness and that firm resolution 
which were by our ancestors. In short, the giving up of our slovenli- 
ness is the unfailing means to make ourselves happy in future, and if the Poona 


people had given up their slovenliness their Nig procession would — nave 
met with illegal from the police. 


2, The (ujardts (104) of the 19th August, in its Bag lieh coleman: 

' writes :— The pel of the Indian in 

Bedeu Rees Indian Parliament does not seem to have been al a 
tame affair. Fortunately for Mr. Paul Sir R. 

Temple, the Speaker « of the House of Commons does not seem to have called out 
“ order, ‘order, and silenced them while they were the simultaneous 
examination question and the Congress movement, respectively, in connection 
with the Indian All things under heaven are akin to one another. 
This philosophic view of the matter seems to commend itself to the 
mother of Parliaments ; while in our miniature Parliament inconvenient 
are tabooed as irrelevant. The Radical Mr. r . 
a veritable ‘Tory and is bent u = 
Indian * | 


‘Exeellency he could have been precluded from 


* 


: 
| : 


the | 


‘of ‘the 


My. Pause has shown that he is an official of indepe } 
courage of his convictions, and although the Honourable Mr. Nugent tried to 
eontrovert his views, we believe the e in the mofussil wil entirely pathise 
with what fell from Mr. Pänse at this meeting of the Council. The necial 
ul character, and what with the unjustifiable 

the 


Budget is not altogether of a hopeful ch t witl 
exchange compensation allowance and the forced “ benevolences”’ levied by 

Supreme Government, the resources of the local Government have been crippled 
to a certain extent, and one can easily see why t reforms involving in- 
creased expenditure have had to be deferred. Whena heavy burden has been laid 


the provincial exchequer by the policy of granting exchange A a 
en we are not — Councillors are ded from discussing the subject 


altogether. Whatever doubts there may be on this — we entertain little 
doubt that His Excellency's ruling on the question that discussion of such an im- 
t item of revenue as land revenue and the policy underlying the system is 
evant to the Budget is erroneous. That Gov: rnment cannot change the system 
offhand is no cogent reason why the Councillors should be from: dis-. 
its merits or demerits. On such points there ought to be wide discretion 
left to them as in Parliament, and we are sorry Lord Harris should have. been: 
the first to-rule that the- discussion. of the revenue policy of Government was 
out of order in connection with a Provincial B Our contention is sup- 
ported by the discussion of the Indian Budget in Parliament this week. Mr, Paul 
raised the question of simultaneous examinations, which under the ruling of His 

ning, as the system could 
not be changed offhand. Nor are we satisfied that the manner adopted in 
ig the discussion could not have been somewhat improved. No one has 
heard of sucli rulings in other Councils, and we fail to see why Lord Harris 
should have been so sensitive in regard to the land revenue policy of the Bom- 
bay Government as to veto full discussion on the subject. Under the existing 


system discussion of the Budget is merely a farce, and it will be a still greater 


farce if the mouths of Councillors are to be closed iu this fashion. 


4. The Mahritia (4), in its issue of the 19th August, writes :—The dis- 
cussion of the Budget of the Empire in March last 

2 * te geomet at Dw hollow were yond — re e a tion 
s * ug ot and of get disuussion, and if any further evidence 
2 . „the ugs of the Bombay Legis- 


lative Council wou oe, 
take the question of the 


—— su it. For 

resignation of the Vive- ent of the Yeola Munici- 

Fur asked by Mr. Mehta. Mr. Hayward is now to the office of the 
nder Secretary to Government in the ve t, and as such he 

was at the elbow of His Exvellency in the Council. But still Government 

the audacity to declare it could not obtain the information asked for 

Mehta within time! N was, however, more 
showed when 
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home have r. 
the 22 of uy 8 government, and nase WS oe sons of the s 
are doomed il on. change compensation takes a alice, 
contributions to the Government of India’s pune take inate, Oar 


works are starved and administrative reforms short, , are. 
— 7 ‘ 3 
portan | Was out 
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= J from the tone, of his speeches 
m ne 8 
right of discussion to a si 


an was expected, but 
Speaker did not follow the exam fe of Land Harris in 


from entering into a discussion of the poliey of Government 
which the equilibrium between income and expendi 
There was some excuse for Lord Harris in 

compensation, but His Excellency 
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p and licensed sulusm. 
tino tho contrary, he hast Ching 
on contrar, 
Reay’s sdeninintoa tina forest 8 of 


‘being 


ing on at the Gymkhana next door or cooling thems 
their private min their ent retreats at home, than be sit here they 
were! That was the imp n created, reading carefully the countenances of 
the illustrious trio. So far as to the outward form and manner of what the 
Legislative Council was on Tuesday last. Coming to the questions themselves, 
we may say that the answers to most of them might have not been given at all. 
We are gravely in doubt whether any of the interpellators were a whit wiser 
after the answers were given than they were before. The fact is, there was no 


| ernmen 
eee subject 
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which characterises the free atmos 
not knowledge: Hold 
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11. 
— non-official members had made. And, sion al ter ofl 
5 —— 


N Oth: stand the Sa 
rr Eten 


meeting of the 112 Le- 
gislative Council. 


to be desired. 


calls * executive ie 
honourable bra. 0 
— ‘We lace is — 8 iy a various 
interpe o are re ee as our halted Cc 
er sin be found not only most 85 
but po val many to the! fat that 


rivet n pln 
For, enone: nani ME 


fair. 


wt e, howered, ndt dhl op} of + , Mi a — 
sions by. information in: | of candour in Wich 
2 Indian ve Councils. We will not mention all 
eases in FA NA their e 155 1 


wellnown 

5 he had intimated 1 
. when for ten. years — ee Pe ag mi 
the other, the point was why a large remission, to the tune of 1 was granted 
to the Khändech liquor-farmer, In both cases the replies of Government were no 
replies at all. Everybody knows that the particular arrangement was: looked 
upon by Government as the best, as the worst one could not have pene 
by them. The question is on what grounds ‘was this conclusion 3 
there has been a remission from year to year, as pointed out by Mr 1. 4 in 
the Times of India, the public are entitled to know those grounds, and it is 
eee to attempt to mystify them by a vague and reply 
in which attempts were made at evasion; and we must emphatically protest 


gainst the aie tion by Government of a mode of replying to uestigns which 
— interpellation into a simple mockery. 7 


8. The Native Opinion (16) of the 19th A in its English 4 , 
pra The additional members of the Bombay tive. Council are to be 
ngratulated on the vigour with which they are taking advantagg of the new 


privilege of interpellation. Of all the reforms granted to us by Tarliament in 
connection with our Councils, there is none so important as one, hedged 


round though it is by unnecessary and uncalled-for restrictions. There is no 
other way of 2 Government as to its actions. The way re 


is a distinct advantage, although Government may, and does often, 
with the inte llators owing to its unwillingness to be drawn out. — 
ure accustomed to unquestioned en 2 of sweets of power naturally chafe 
when they are called apo n to give an © lanation of their actions ; and, there- 
fore, the impatience M — «Ve manifest in . to disagreeable questions 
needs not excite wonder. But the representatives of — e have their duty 
to petform, and this they must ra. ange omy minding frowns of the 
executive. We are glad our representatives are doing this creditably, At 
the last meeting, so many as 55 questions were put to Government. This figure 
A ere ee Oar wae pledged to support Government 
3 Con and through. But we, for ourselves, would not — been surprised to 
onen or two more, for how many grievances are there to which the attention 
of Government is required to be drawn! But there is another ex if 


Ox — to ob all a uired, —— uestions, Meetings of Council 
ais now fow ond far e and A. be put when there is o 
. r It seems as if we ) 


as 
rest o to the fear of in time there 
rn ing othe fe of interpalation evry a matter 


already suffered, and is suffering 
lentelation™ pon her K dismaying speed. 


. The too, on the 
2 there 
the executive was sufficiently manifest, But it 
soon, as it must. 


9. The Sudhdrak (22) of the 20th August, 
writes :—One rises be hPa of 
Bombay that held 


Count. Ce ght 


summarily disposed of hy the mem 
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sure the new creation. The Honourable Mr. Nugent tried to clothe his 
sion of displeasure in humour, and His Excellency the President, 
and outspoken as usual, expressed his f of inconvenience. Hi 
as well as the Commissioner ot tho Southern Division made lig | 
N of some of the honourable members, taking care to ignore the fact 
that it indicates a keen appreciation of the responsibility on the part of those 
members, The honourable messrs. Javeriléi and Setalvad, finding that. ‘their 
questions regarding the policy of Government in matters of revision survey 
and judicial administration, respectively, were scantily and summarily thrust 
aside, took occasion during. the discussion of the Budget to allude to them at 
length, but they were ruled out of order by the President.. In the concludin 
speech His Excellency Lord Harris referred to the four corners of the rules whic 
govern the Budget discussion. The honourable members were interfered with 
because the arguments used on the subjects discussed were not legitimate under 
the rules imposed on the Council. We fail to understand the reasoning here. 
The enhancement of the land tax has been pressing very heavily on the agricul- 
turists throughout the presidency, and the pressure has reached a very notice- 
able point in some of the talukas of the * District recently brought under 
the operations of revision survey. The e safeguards provided against undue 
enhancements and consequent harassments oF the previous Governors, and con- 
2 by Lord Reay, have been totally ignored. The Honourable Mr. 
averil4l complained of these, and the complaints were lightly treated. He 
therefore dilated upon them again in his remarks on the Budget item of land 
revenue receipts, but His Excellency the Presidént took exception to his remarks 
by telling him that a passing reference to the land revenue system would be 
admissible, but that a long speech on the question was out of place. Now land 
revenue is the backbone of national finance and the increase in our prey 
under the head during the past few ycars has been from 8 to 10 lakhs. A fou 
of the whole falls to tho lot of the provincial exchequer; and in discussing 
the year’s Budget, the thoughts and feelings of the people in regard to the 
ways of the Government in swelling the item from year to year ought to get an 
attentive ear from the Council. Does Lord Harris mean by ruling the discus- 
sion of such topics out of order that the honourable members shall not discuss the 
meacures or the policy of Government, but simply be content with satisfying 
themselves that the arithmetical calculations in the papers presented to them are 
correctly made? ‘That cortainly cannot be the intention of the statesmen who 
granted the concession, neither can it find a precedent elsewhore, Remarks on the 
exchange compensation allowance, the expenditure on the judicial service, and 
the abkari rovenue were similarly vetoed. The members of Government were, 
it must be remarked, pleased with the expression of approval bestowed by the 
honourable members on the provision by Government against certain 
items, Are we to infer from all this that the action of Government is not to be 
adversely criticized, but simply admired? If that is the expectation, it is not 
at all that it will be realized: To appreciate the boon it must be utilized 
yee ly, and the non-official members, wo are glad to see, have set about 
task correctly, no matter whether are liked or acreage | the officials. 
As long as there are among the non-officials men of su abilities enjoying 
the confidence of the Native public, and actuated by a keen sense of duty, the 
favours and frowns of the “ 
on them. 


t Saͤneb and his subordinates will both fall flat 
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at-try to rectify 


to aooount for their conduct. We have simply to mention a few instance 
to illustrate our remarks, viz., their to questions about the Khoti villages, 
remissions of contract money to the desh spirit farmer, the tobacco deale 


et Bombay, and assessments in the different he privilege of inter- 

pellation under a generous and sympathetic Government may work well; in 

such a ‘case few occasions for — need arise. The privilege is meant 
to be used as a check on the -doings of Government officers a correc- 
tive of the defects of an unsympathetic administration. At present a Govern- 
ment embued with the bureaucratic spirit can always extricate itself from in- 
convenient situations giving offhand replies or reading homilies to non- 
official members and calling them to order even when they may be perfectly in 
order. Who can bring the Government to book for such conduct? Not the 
Indian people, for their privileges are hollow and meaningless; neither can 
Parliament, for it has expressly made the Indian Legislative Councils a plaything 
for the Indian National Congress baby to play with ! | 


11. The Dnydn Prakdsh (12) of the 23rd August, in its English columns, 
writes :— Whatever our Anglo-Indian brethren may say, Lord Harris’ attitude 
towards the elected members of the Legislative Council was anything but 
sympathetic during the debate on the Provincial Budget. He should have been 
more sympathetio and lenient. We know that he has not been very friendly 
towards the representative system by which the present popular members 
entered the Council; but we expected that his unfriendly attitude would not 
continue long—we even hoped that he would encourage healthy discussion. 
But from what we have been seeing for tho last two years, we have reason to 
think that our expectations and our hopes were founded upon wrong ideas. 
We do not mean to say that there was nothing in the questions or speeches of 
the popular members to find fault with. No; on the contrary, we know that 
some of the questions were such as the members would have done well by not 
asking. But by far the greatest majority of them were pertinent and impera- 
tive. Ofthe answers, however, that Government members gave to them it can- 
not be said even so much. Almost all the answers were evasive. Why should 
this be so? Further, the remarks which some of the official members, and 
even Lord Harris, made upon the speeches of the non-official members may be 
said to be anything but respectful. They, in some instances, verged upon being 
insulting. However, our popular members did certainly well by not notice 
of those remarks. As to the Budget itself, the first thing that comes vividly 
before our eyes is the very large sum which comes in this year’s statement 
on account of the exc compensation allowance. The sum is as large 
as Rs. 6,26,000. Nobody will be able to look at this figure without f 
much . The taxpayer is to bo made to suffer so much loss, 
for what? For saving lo-Indian officers from an evil in which he had 
no hand, and from which he suffers as much as his white brother, if not more. 
Another point to be noted is that this year the Government of Bombay have 
been obliged to trench upon their balance, leaving only the 20 lakhs that cannot 
be touched on account of the contract with the Imperial Government. The 
deficit to be seen in this year's statement by comparing the expenditure 
with the revenue is so enormous that even the balance over the minimum 
of 20 lakhs is not sufficient to meet it, Government have been 
obliged to have recourse to retrenchment. The reduction pro 
extent of Rs, 3,85,000 and has been made mainly in that 
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13. The Kaiser-e-Hind (106) of the 19th August, in its E chai, 
| observes At the Bombay Legislutive —.— on Tues- 
3 in oonnection with day last there was on the table, in’ e to the 
e abstract of returns recent- 
placed before the Bombay motion made last year by the Honourable 
Lopialati ive Council showing än abstract, of ‘returns furnished e in 
value 2 cost of stores of the Bombay Presidency to the Gov it of India 
11 ae vice showi the value and cost of stores of Indian manufae- 
2 — ture substituted for similar articles of Eu manu- 
facture obtained on indent through the of 
State. The return is an interesting one and clearly demonstrates the wisdom of 
encouraging Indian manufact articles. Of course, in the present condition 
of Indian industries and manufactures it not pot rag ible for a certain ‘class 
of stores, es marine and ordnance, to per in India; but there 
is not the slightest doubt that, given the n — and the requisite 
encouragement, the country (may show a very fair progress indeed during the 
next few years to come. One of the greatest obstacles in the way is the con- 
servation of monopoly and vested interests by the India Office. "These have been 
so well and pro tably nursed that India is virtually Ave rag condone ,and in many 
cases the —— of India is powerless to protect Indian But to 
come back to the return. It embraces purchases in India for the last ten years, 
say commencing from 1883-84, and shows what has been the “actual cost. in 
India,“ the “ estimated cost if obtained through India Office,” and the “ differ- 
ence,” whether gain or loss. It seems that the loss mostly occurs where Com- 
nee supplies for the Military Dapartment have to be purchased. Accord- 
to the return it appears that, had these been obtained 
ce, there might have been a saving of Rs. 5,76,865, or * 
figures. It might have been interesting to learn twhat are ¢ 
supplies which make such a large difference. It is much to be 
inquisitive honourable member of the 1 would ask for a 
all details under minor heads, for it is oy a ee 
— | be able to lay Uae dagen fro Perngland throws — the ] 
supposed. ound cheaper when imported from 
O bes. W. We dare say if the Government of India is more resolute and persistent 
in its efforts to IMI 
— N great sa in one of the most extravagant spending de 
14, 
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ard boy in a paper p mid interest, we really fail to see. 
But if high educational attainments are to be préferred, why at ‘all déliberately 
fix a low standard, under which it is quite possible for one who has not passed 
the Matriculation to beat down graduates and under-graduates? If the defence 
had been that a low standard had been fixed in order to enable the educationally 
backward, but inherently and traditionally more vigorous and business-like; 
races to succeed in the competition, we should have understood it. But there 
was no room for such a defence, since under the proposed scheme the yearly 
recruitments are to be distributed, irrespective of educational merits, amongst 
men of different races and classes, provided only they show they possess the 
necessary minimum of knowledge required. It is, indeed, a curious way over 
which India is being dragged on in these times by the British Government. In 
trade and industry we are to have a thorough regime of laissez faire and free 
competition. In the recruitment of the public services, however, we are to have 
patronage and selection. Competition may be tolerated in the recruitment to 
the subordinate services. Ascend up to the Provincial Service and we must have 
competition tempered by a low standard and modified by a principle of selection 
And when we reach the highest service, there, the extension of the priaciple of 
competition to Indians would be, it has been declared jby the Local and the 
Supreme Governments and by the Secretary of State, positively harmful! A 
curious people we must indeed be to be fit for competition in one branch of our 
life and be wholly unfit for it in another! And still more curious must our 
administrative requirements be, which necessitate the fixing for admissions to 
our higher and highest services a standard which is decidedly lower than that 
fixed and considered desirable for the lowest 


15. The Mahrditta (4), in its issue of the 19th August, writes :—The reply 
of Government to the memorial of the Poona Särvajanik Sabha regarding the 
scheme of the Provincial Service prepared by the Government of Bombay is 
characterized by the same narrowness of view and disregard of public opinion 
with which the original scheme was drafted. An attempt is made to reply 
categorically to all the points raised in tho Sabha's memorial, but after reading 
the whole document, one cannot but feel disappointed at the net result of the 
whole, which can be briefly summarized in the usual form ala, Government sees 
no reason to interfere with the scheme already proposed.” In one place Gov- 
ernment seems to indirectly admit the reasonableness of the Sabha’s request, but 
the Government of India informs us that it approves of the s on of tho 
Bombay Government that the schemo pro by the latter should be given a 
trial. This, in other words, amounts to saying that the Government of bay 
may make any abused 8 in utter deflance of public opinion, and after 
having made it, it will owed to plead in its defence that the Supreme Gov- 
ernment would compromise the Local Government by yielding to public 
opinion without giving a fair trial to the Local Government's scheme. We have 
little hesitation in stating that if this argument were to be carried on a little 
further, it would be a source of immense mischief to the public generally. If a 
scheme is, on the face RN or unjustifiable, it seems ridiculous to 
demand that it should be given a fair trial and not at once replaced by a 
reasonable one. The Government of India is unwilling to make a 
between Bombay 22 . the subordinate revunue 
service, but in the matter of the competitive test wo find it 
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ting 
_ which: have supplied to us a highly efficient’ ¢lass of Subordinate Judges in 
this presidency.. On the whole, therefore; the reply of Government is not only 
weak. and insufficient, but, as stated above, self-contradictory, evasive and 
unreasonable, The Sabha was obliged to base its memorial on such information 
about the scheme as it could get from its summary —— in the Bombay 
dailies and some Native papers; and we expected that Government, in replying 
to the Sabha’s memorial, would be pleased to publish the whole scheme in an 
authoritative form and invite: criticism on the same. But we are sorry to find 
that neither the Government of India nor the Government of Bombay has 
said anything on the subject: Evidently: Government wants to hatch its scheme 
in the dark, lest the light of public criticism may prove too strong to carry out 
its- objects, or rather its prejudices. It is against this unconstitufional and 
high-handed procedure that we must strongly protest. The Provincial Service 
is mainly, nay, solely, intended to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the Natives 
of the soil, and it is surprising that Native opinion should be specially neglected 
in this behalf. Even yet it is not too late td publish the scheme, and we hop 
the Government of bay. may: see ‘its way to adopt the stion nite 
by the Sabha as regards the publication of the: scheme before it is finally 
sanctioned. Oe x r ott 3 . * 
16. The Hindustiin (132), in its issue of the 19th August, observes:— 
It seems from the working of the Tälukdäri Settlement 
De nt in — . t it has failed to secure the 
object with which it had been It is stated 


The working of the Taluk- 
dari Settlement Department 


A. 4 e er number of deerées obtained 7 creditors 
‘ of Tal have remained unexecuted for a long 
time although repeated ap 


| ications were made for their execution. 122 
inconveniences are felt by the unfortunate creditors. We request | 

and Divisional Commissioners to take the trouble of looking into their depart- 
ments very closely. The Subordinate Judges, as a class, are never accused 


17. The Bombay Sumcdchdr (116), in its issue of the 24th August, says :— 
. In his report ou the Hindu-Muhammadan riots of Bom- 


Comments’ in connection 
ee Government to 
of 
, — tho Bom y 


slaughter of cows and its other o 
A memorial from Sir Dinsha 


, Mout inh (a. e ee a the Gover 
‘on by the Bombay Government on the Bombay riots the 1 
Sabha was exculpated from all blame in — — with the riots.- When 
this resolution was passed Mr, Vincent's. report, N certain 
against the Society was lying before Government, andi yet it did not 
that the accusations 8 justly. prefarred. Horn it then that 2 — 
has now attempted. to ull: to pieces; the protest made hy the Sabha: 
the accusations brought. y the Police Commissioner, and to.raccuse tlie abba 
of being one of the causes of the riots? It is. dithenlt to find, . consistency 
between the resolution on the riots and the reply to: the Society's iriem 
It is to be hoped that the — members of the eras will nat sit e over 
the Government reply). gi oils J 9.1. 
20. Tbe Pr abhdt (198), i in tte leitie of the Iich aii says: wittern 
notions péople may entertain-of Me James, the Com- 
Remarks on the reply missioner in Sind, in other matteru we: doubt’ Whether 
2 tr the A sag 2 — 5 3 any one ever thought that he gave évasive replies to 
W y dep tive . petitions ee to him, It would hnve been better had 
‘steam launc — the l said outright that he accepted the Collector of Hy- 
comal.. . -.  ...; derabad's views regarding the Iaunches which plied on 
the Fuleli than that he should have given the shuffling 
answer he did. Mr. James ban informed the people of Tando Bago, Talhar, 
Tando Muhammad Khan and Hyderabad in reply to their petition, that the steam 
launches belong to private individuals and for reason he has no control over 
rm and that it is entirely ‘optional with the proprietors of the vessels whether 
peg Fol them or not. Of course this.is true, but it is truth mixed with falsehood. 
mislead people not acquainted with the case, and that is what annoys us. 
Had he given a — — though unfavourable answer, it would have been 
said that he sided with his subordinates or that he acted arbitrarily. Now the 
inference from his answer is that he could not justify the Collector's action, but, 
not ing to upset the Collector’s order, he avoided the difficulty. The object 
of the petitioners was that Government should remove the unnecessary o 
thrown in the way of the steam launches. The proprietors had al * 
mitted a petition to the Commissioner, clearly stating that the 
quired them to pay Ra. 500 and prevented them from going beyond Rhe 
and that for those reasons they were obliged to stop plying their vessels. 
reply of the Commissioner throws the whole blame upon the owners. of the 


23 who have spent * of rupees in purchasing them for plying on 
© canal. 


21. The Bakul (26); in its ne of the 19th A 
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dona and the local police. 


is clear that it is not the : 
music near Dargas. If the authorities wish to di 


| y bear 
e same at the hands of Government: officers, who want to please the Muham- 
27. The Rdjyabhakta (147), in its issue of the 21st_ August, observes :— 
gp idee PE: residents of Tawägalli in Kolasa Muhalla, Bum: 
benen, Bb, bay, who are mostly Hindus. have been annoyed at 
i some Muhammadans “practising gambling in that 
locality at night as well as during the day, but they have put up with the evil 
for fear of raising a quarrel with the gamblers. On Wednesday last some 
policemen succeeded in arresting a few gamblers, the rest escaping. We know 
some of these gamblers, It is said that some persons residing in houses in the 
proximity of the gambling place assisted the police in making the arrests, and 
that soon Ae isan intimidation was conveyed either by these v. 1 
or their — — to these neighbours. We invite the attention 0. Police 
Commissioner, Bombay, to this incident. We request him to uire whether 
these gamblers were taken to a police station or released by the policemen them- 
selves, since it is said that sometimes gamblers manage to liberate themselves by 
bribing the police. ne ee 
pot oes. ne. ©) Pane IL—Bdueation. 


28. With reference to the resolution issued by Government on ag 
eres | of the Principal of the Bombay Veteri 
* Comments on the — regarding the working of that institution during the 
on on | 5 | 45 
the weshine af the. — — year, the Jdm-e-Jamshed (188), in its issue of 


23rd August, observes :— e amount of 
Rs. 25,000 is spent annually by Government on ‘this 
: institution, but sufficient care is not taken to see that 
a good use is made of this D 1 main support of 4 1. 
pensable for r proseoution 
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30. In an article, entitled, Au exposure exposed,” the Mahirdita (, in its 
issue of the 19th August, tries to show that th “ig 
Alleged attempts of the made in the Shri Suydjé Vijay (194) by one V. S. P 
nie g Otero Dec, ot Diwün Bah&édur Manibhdi’s action in connection with 
an make out u nan ted Bri- the Baroda Settlement Department and Mr. Bipat is 
tish interference into the very lame, and concludes as follows :—It has been a 4 
affairs of the Baroda State. long cherished object of the Diwd4n to make out a 4 
case for British interference in the affairs of the State, 9 
and with a military Resident he hoped to attain success in his endeavours. It 
requires no 4,ahdtma to disclose this fact to us; the official pees dence on, 
the subject is enough to convince anybody of the motives with which the Diwan 
has been acting for the last year and a half. So long as His Highness and 
Mr. Elliot were in Baroda the Diwän did not get a free hand, but imm 
on His Highness turning his back, the Diwan got his long desired opportunity fo, 
work out his problems. In about two mouths the evidence of corruption and 
general discontent was discovered in such profuseness that the Diwan himself 
must have been surprised at it! By the replacement of , inconvenient. hy 
convenient officers and by the special appointment of gentlemen like Mr. Maco- 
nochie and Mr. Prügji, it was no difficult task to ort wp canes which will not 4 
only damn individuals, but condemn the department. Unfortunately for the , 
Diwan, the public has, however, been watching his movements very carefully, 24 
and, to his great disappointment, he Ras row to face a public expesure of his: } 
objects. All his artifices and misrepresentations are now before the Govern- J 
ment of India, and we earnestly request the latter not to lose a moment’s time’ 
in giving its final decision on the subject. Every day that the Government of 
India spends in deliberating on this subject is giving rise to fresh misrepresenta- 
tions and creating an unfavourable im in Baroda. In the interest of 
Justice and of good government gen „it has therefore become : 
necessary that the ral question about. the Settlement Department should 
once for all be finally decided, and we trust that the Supreme Government 
will fully perceive the force of our remarks, 


Part V.—Jnielligence extracted from the Press. 


81. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 19th August, writes:—We are 
uested to announce that, to suit the convenience of 
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at-arms for about fifteen minutes between some Hindu butchers and men of ‘the 
Marine Battalion, which made some people run away. through a fear of the 
recurrence of the late riots; but one or two policemen soon appeared on the scene 
and the affray came to an end. It was the men of the Marine Battalion who 
raised their sticks first. : | 


83. The Jém-e-J.mshed (135) of the 21st August contains the following 
paragraph :—The Poona correspondent of the Adro- 
. a 1 1 cate F India writes to say that the feelings of the 
tt: Arad Tie anal Hindus and Muhammadans of that city have been 
excited against each other. It is said that. several 
pamphlets giving offence to Muhammadans have been distributed by somebody, 
and that at the Ganpati proces-ion, disguises ridiculing the Muhammadans will 
be exhibited by the Hindus. The Muhammadans are to memorialize the Gov- 
ernment for prohibiting the exhibition of such disguises, for taking other measures 
to prevent a breach of the peace at the Ganpati procession, and for stopping 
the circulation of the pamphlets hurting the feclings of the Muhammadans in 
the city. The sensible portion of the publie, however, rightly hesitate to believe 
these rumours. 


34. The Poona Vuibhav (66), in its issue of the 19th August, says: 
Wc r bette The celebration of the Ganesh Chaturthi holiday 
of the Hindas at Pon. at Poona will this year be performed, it appears, 

_ with great eclat. Chairs of state for idols are bein 
made and splendidly fitted up in the town like the Täbuts, and bands of persons 
are seen in the streets melodiously singing songs in glorification of Ganpati and 
Shankar (Hindu gods). The more remarkable feature in this connection is 
that the ns who will accompany the procession of Ganpati on the Ganesh 
Chaturthi day will, it is said, put on costumes made only of indigenous cloth. 
If this report be true, the Ganesh Chaturthi day will be the beginning of a 
happy epoch for our country. 


85. The Mumbai Vaibhar (58), in its issue of the 2lst August, says: 
Ill feeling between the Hindus and Muhammadans at Poona is increasing, for 
small pamphlets likely to give offence to the Muhammadans have been published 
there. It is said that the Hindus intend to celebrate the Ganpati holiday like 
the Muharram and that the Muhammadans have therefore sent a petition to 
His Excellency the Governor praying for the su meee of those pamphlets 


and for making proper arrangements to preven us from doin ief 
to 41. 8 n oy 


80. In a communicated article, the Mahdrideltra Mitra (55), in ite issue 
of the 16th August, gives an account of the preparations that are being made 
at Poona for the celebration of the forthcoming Ganpati festival, and observes :— 
The one thing in this whole affair which we quite disapprove of ia that the god 
of the Muhammadans has been reviled in some of the songs that are to be sung 
on the occasion. Everyone loves his own religion and he may consider 
hia religion to be the best and extol it, but he should not revile another's 
religion. Besides, it is more meritorious and of lasting benefit to doa thing 
out of pure devotion than through rivalry. 


87. . observes :— 
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Sultan-is.beld jn great exteotn by. e Muhammadans in ger 
and offer presents to the shrine. and the pon. Moreover, we 


madan poets: ha ve written // Su / tan tha . ar / ¢ Pu. | 
became a martyr: it also means that he died in 1218 Hizri, A. D, 1/00 ...... ..., 


38. The same paper, in its issue of the 24th August, publishes a letter from 
the manager of thé Bombay Gujarati Nätak Mandali thanking the editor for the 
suggestions and observing that the company did not intend to re t Tipu 
Sultan as the chief actor in the play and only wished to allude to his exploits i 
saving India from falling into the hands of foreigners ; and that tliough + 

has incurred considerable expense on secount of the drama, it sidders ft 
advisable to stop the performance to please its Muhammadan brethren. The 
editor thanks the company for thus respecting the feelings of the Muham—- 
madans, and advises the Muhammadans not to be uneasy on account of the 
handbills issued by the company last Wedresday about the coming performance 
of the drama. 


39. A correspondent, writing from Khergaum, under date the 18th A 

| to the Jém-e-Jamshed (135) in its issue of the 20th 
„ hg ap idem, says :—Now-a-days the Dhodyds, Dubläs and 
Surat District. other lower classes, and the weavers, tailors, shoe- makers, 

oilmen and other village artizan classes are discussi 

the question of refraining from using spirituous drinks, and the Dhodyds have 
toa large number already resolved to desist from their use and are drawing 
other classes to the same resolution. A large number of Dhodiyds reside in the 
Pärdi, Bulsär and Chikhli Tslukas and several headmen have distributed among 
their people a circular to the following effect :—Liquor and toddy are getting 
dearer every year, and their purity and taste have vastly changed, the change 
causing injury to the health of their consumers. it is therefore ordered that 
none in our caste should use such liquor and toddy, and that none should bring 
mowra blossoms or should surreptitiously distil liquor from them and use it. 
If in contravention of this order anybody drinks or surreptitiously distils 
liquor against the orders of Government, he will be fined Rs. 51 by the Panch. 
Any persons who detects the jon of the above crimes will be rewarded 
with from Re. 1 to Rs, 5.— A similar prohibition is issued against drinking 
purchased at shops, but liberty is given for its use when the person owns date 
trees. The Dhodyis have strictly warned their barbers that if they drank 
liquor or toddy purchased at the shops their services would be dispensed with. 


The shop-keepers have also been told that if they were found using liquor or toddy 
the Dasiyde woul withdraw their patronage trom them. resolution has 


been subscribed to by the entire Dhodya population of the Pirdi an 

Tilukas, Signatures to this resolution have been n 

the Dhodyds of the Chikhli Tüluka, and more are being « in 

of the Dharampur and Binsda States. It is however stated that, exce 
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44. The Réghao Bhushan (71), in its issue of the 20th August, reports 
Erk oSeh es at to vee srs a 
Fon Was, the Y, sev some she 
F 

were , to the ca d in spite of of the 
shepherds not to do 60, and requests Government to grant some facilities to these 
S é their sheep, that they may get some relief for their 
presen ties, , 


G. M. SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


‘Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 28th August 1894. 
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have noticed the the ° growing — ph of the masses, esp 
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1 the contrary, we should ought 
me d. have immensely rated Tit rps 
ce. The refusal has simply diminished pu tie 
& wide suspicion that Government fears’ ih : 
engine to ‘allow its policy to be challenged by the ig) a 


2. The Mahradrta (4), in its issue of the 26th August, Writes we N to 
— is — that the condiict o the President of the Bom: 
[ie -e r lie islative Couneil towards non-official 
Bombay Legislative Council. et he last S of the Council Was An 


observed to be the « „ien En f llency rris ¢ . 
able Mr. YAjnik to order while he ie We of a | 
Government: 1 to land revenue. We freakely Le that His Ex: 
lency was right in — — honourable member to order when he attacked 
the grant of ex pensation allowance, because he was obviously 
discussing a 4 ne Imperial policy ; but we fail to see any justification for 
His ,ExceHency’s interferen Yajnik was „Ee revenus 
settlement in certain Uiulne of the Bom "Presidency. If e mente * 
wanted to thing | e that His Excellency’s attitude towards the banda e 
wie, but , it is afforded by what the Governor : 
* — ee come 
nitutive, te ¢ . 


* bates de Pastel ? 
: not honourable members C 
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fea ty 
with all the — — 
latter. 


8. The Indu ‘Prakdah (14) of the 27th A in ite English Columns, 
writes:—We. cannot really. admire the part which His Er Lord 
Harris played the other day as President of the Bombay Legislative Council, 
The reasons generally given as a justification of his 3 do not reflect 
great credit on His Lordship’s usual urbanity and tolerance. That he 
could not follow the Indian members through their speeches we can quite 
understand; His Excellency was never known to have a thorough grasp: of 
any subject ; ; he has rarely shown an independence of judgment in 
— administration or policy. But what we cannot imagine is his crude attempts 

to keep the debate within proper bounds. At any rate, the President’s ru 
aim at simplicity; that is their only, redeeming feature. They are 
these—to members to order when their criticism is rather unpleasant and 
to allow those members unlimited liberty who can justify the action of Govern- 
ment. This is not surely following loyally the orders. of superior authorities, 
unless, of course, we 2 that ‘the price authorities have given wr 
instructions to minimise the results of the elective Legislative Council. 


4. The Mehrdtta (4), in its issue of the 26th August, writes :—Refe 


to the answer given by Government to the Honourab! 
rding the measurement, 
= by agg agg eatery classification, as. of certain vil for the third 
question regarding the time contrary to the provisions of the Land Revenue 
measurement, classification, Code, Mr. Gharat quotes in a letter published in the 


40., of certain villages for the 
fon 2 — Bombay dailies extraots from official reports which 


conclusively show that the first settlement of these 
ave Code, Villages was not, as stated by the Honourable Mr. 
Trevor, based on a rough classification. The third 
settlement was therefore clearly illegal, in spite of the Honourable Mr. Trevor's 
reply; and it is to be regretted that Government did not face the question in a 
more honest way. The whole question of the revenue settlement of the Kon- 
kan tdlukas’ presents the same difficulty. All round there are 
excessive enhancements based on no reasonable or definite 
—— have long been plaeed before Government w 
ve character of the settlement is too manifest — 
noes have long remained unredressed, and we 
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durji . the resolution array 
Yeola rlots. 4 lie would have mide u ca 
less sensitive to the opinions of the p ple round 
be thankful to His Lordship for the Impetus lie has 
door games in this presidency. It would, therefore, be ee 
find fa with his friends for 2 crea Me memorial for him. — any 08 
uestion put by Sir William op urn on the Lord Lansdowne: memorial 
und is still fresh in our it r impolitic and 
for the officials to coax the 1 to swell the 
a to please them. As for calling Hing subscript 
very much that evon Mr. Lee-Warner, with 
able to 


of 2 
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heir memory. 
vo tants évery reason to a grateful to him; 
that they should have a memorial in honour of. him out o * ph 
tions, helped, perhaps, with those of the sporting public. 


6. The Indu Prakéah (14) of the 27th August, in its 
tes :—It is ramoured that a subscription list is to be sent rot 
rand for a memorial of a high nage in this presidency 
milar to those adopted by 2 — oe 
foundation for th — * we hope ow pees 
ful‘as to how thay get subscrip ons fi from the Na 
of them in this part of the — and the slightest | pressure will bring 
— sum. If officials gain by past — as most individuals do, 
no ae. take care that ‘they do not themselves mixed 
attempt to make a public memorial 1 1 Ln means. — 
such * * been common, ‘ee any ie in Bombay. 


7. In an * under the heading A movement for a Harris memorial,“ 
the — (104), in its issue of the 26th: — So observes 5 
a movement to give His Excellency Lord 


255 


e 
mene 


Harris a 
— se ot and to raise g memorial of ‘him. It is said that Native Chiefs 


have received instructions for subscribing 
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the Natives are supporting it, will langh in their sleeves at the 


(189 , in its issue of the 29th August, observes :— 
The memorialists who sent their memorial to the Bom- 
bay Government over the signature of Sir Dinshaw 
M. Petit in defence of the cow-protection movement 
at Bombay have been disappointed. The Government 
reply to the memorial confirms the general opinion 
that the cow-protect 


the Police Commiasioner, 
on „in connection with 


If the 
would 
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Government hold the same view. The object of the us in causing disturb- 
anoes in various parts of India is no more a secret, and it is really surprising 
that they, pretending innocence, should have asked Government to appoint 
a commission to find out the causes of the disturban es and that some other 
communities should have supported their prayer. Now that both the Local and 
Supreme Governments have been convinced that the cow-protection movement 
is the cause of these disturbances, it behoves the Loval Government to take 
t measures agai 


against it. It is gratifying that the Supreme Government 
has. m ite efforts in this direction, g possession of some objectionable 
hand and exposing the leaders who instigated their brethren by conveying 
to them threats and imprecations. It is to be hoped that the efforts of Govern- 
ment will be soon successful and the existing differences between the two 


communities will disappear. 
9. The Rdjy:bhakéa (146), in its issue of the 28th August, observes :—In 


neee the — of the memorial of oe See 
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— — — wered, Govern 
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likely to excite the people concerned, 
ngs. It betrays the desire of Government that the 
2 to what is ssid 

Bombay 
„ and it does not reflect credit on the 
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Fg the f “pal. 
rapidly promoted to the 
and wha’ owed ir inexperience cannot properly appreciate ev; 
It behoves. Government, to consider carefully the capabilities of young 


before appointing them Sessions Judges. 


14 Referring to the convictidn of seven Hindus by Mr. Plunkett, Magis 
trate, Poona, for obstruoting a public ot, ity Magia 


Remarks on the sentenoes tion with the N procession, the Native Opinion (16 
1E ee Woch August in its English columns, 1 a 
trate, . * 2 — Let us see how far these convictions are warranted by 


a public road. law. It is accepted law that 2 commits an offence 
by disobeying a manifestly illegal order. That — 


order issued by the Police Su tendent was illegal — Pome ing to the. 
the Penal De is elesz fom ¢ wording of Section 296, coring to 

turbance only when an assembly is actually e n beapea, ded fies 
other authorities we cited — That being *** of a 2 1. — autho- 
rities have no power to prohibit music except when congregational prayere 
are going on, and it is not shown that when the processionists 2 


mosque and were ordered by the police to stop music, prayers were 


The authors of the circular cannot claim the sanction of even the moffusil owed 


Act IV of 1890, which gives them very wide and arbitrary powers. It is clear 


from the wording of Section 44 of the Act that (1) it is not intended that a gene- 


3 bitory circular should be issued ; (2) that it is to be temporary only, i. 6. 
circumstances of each case render advisable; (8) that it is to be reason- 


able; (4) that is to be had to the legal right of the parties, which legal 


ht is to the effect that music can be played walle, panes eae 
— congregational prayers are actually one es 
which ‘hele ‘ene’ ten, or similar processions have 
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manner 

justice is well-known to the people, who had therefore made their own | for 
of his decision in the Nigoba procrssion case. We are of opinion that, how- 
ever his devision may be, the impression of the people about it isdangerous: . 
to the peace of the town. Dale Po 
17. In reference to the sentence of six weeks’ simple imprisonmy 


by Mr. Fry, First Assistant „ Pootia, On. 
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— . : 


: The sentence of six weeks’ 0 e-driver F. M. Fox, who was 3 
e sudaagerng, the ately‘ the public by cleat 
Railway, convicted of endung- driving his train and bringing about a . with 
erin the lives of nee another train near ‘on the G. I. P. Railway, 
— lig t 3 the Bombay & io ate 116), fog its 98 9 

against the decision. August, says :—Considering t vity of 

oF ree ae of which ver Fox has been pst te 


tence of six weeks’ simple imprisonment is very light and is. 
prove a lesson to careless engine-drivers on railways. Mr. 
vinced of the guilt of the accused, considering rightly the 
by the a to be quite worthless. In connection with this case a matter: 
has heen brought to light through the Bombay Guardi«n which 

carefully enquired into. Several uts of that apl. 

engine-dri vers and other employés of the G. I P. a) 
cards till late in the night and are consequently very often 
next day from working on account of want of su t rest the 
The complaint is serious and ought to be into b 
[The Jdm-e-Jumehed (184), in its issue of 


sentence very lig requests Government to take the case before the appel- 
18, Tho Gujardti (104), in ite ius of the 26th August, observes :— 
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§ 70 Motel r AiO Parr Il:—Railways. 


20. The Bombay Samdchér (116), in ite issue of the 30th August, 
: ae wri 8 application 1 the vacuum or automatic 
) ail way trains is decidedly a great advan 
the os it enables the sudden stoppi g of a running — 
aud prevents the occurrence of many serious accidents 
ke on all thei which would otherwise be inevitable. Take, for instance, 
Ht i the Talegaon collision case. If the passénger train had 
had the automatic brake arrangement, the Pdrsi driver of the train would 
have able to stop it so suddenly as he did and to save the train from 
an awful accident; and if the goods train had had a similar arrangement, Driver 
Fox would have been able more effectually to bring his train to a dead stop 
earlier, The automati brake is a highly useful adjunct, and it is to be 
hoped that the Bombay Government will compel both the G. I. P. and the 
B. B. & C. I. Railways to use it on all their trains. If the Bombay Govern- 
ment has not sufficient authority to do so, it is to be hoped that it will move the 
Supreme Government to take the necessary steps at the earliest date. 


Part IlI.—Inilelligence extracted from the Press. 


21. The Native Opinion (16) of the 26th August, in its English columns, 
of 14 writes :— We are alraid our Allahabad pa gra 
44 d Morning Pon. is doing too much of an affair which must be sent 
to the limbo of forgetfulness. This is not the first time 
ty of a baseless sensation. 
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‘eonduct of the Muhammadans of the city at the time of the Dulya Mérati’s 
Palkhi and the grand Pandharpur Fälkhi knows very well who adopted 
“ the aggressive attitude. Our Musalman brethren wanted to imitate some 
of their caste-fellows in other towns and they tried to obstruct. processions 


wales they or their forefathers never even thought of doing until this year; 
and if such conduct is not to be called 2 we certainly fail to see what 

it should be called. Asa retaliation of that, what did the Hind indus do? Di 
i | any provession of the Muhammadans? Did they do anything 
actively to ent them from celebrating their Muharram festival quite suc- 
| What they did was only to show a cold shoulder to the Muham- 
They did not join them; they did not even go to witness their 

nt and their Tähuts. They remained indifferent, Can such conduct 

as ive attitude ? If the Muhammadans did not wish to 

of 


aloof from the Muharram were 
bound to them with some way gone 5 s from some of 
those who know what we do on the Ganesh Chaturthi and the three or 


Muharram, some new songs 
were substituted. All this was done sim 
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See ip thing sbont it, 
and sent to ite destination, 9 25 
the memorial. We cannot be so % 1s 
madan inhabitants of Poona share these 1 
who prepared that draft. 


28. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue 4 the 26th yen writes e 
contemporary of the Man“ ri eve the text of a memoria ate 2 


forw or about to be forward e 
Muhammadan fanatics of Po ma in the name of 


unoffending and peaceful community which | r the ¢ ; 
being vastly outnumbered by the Hindu rialists: 

uraged to take this ressive attitude by the conduct: of Please 
officials i in the matter of the ulya Méruti and ” Alandi Pélkhis. and the — 
procession, and the consequent withholding of the Hindus from taking 23 
the Täbut procession. In other words, the memorial is but the fruit ot 


the Government officers have been long following in this behalf, and th they 
have to thank themselves for the same. ies in 
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all’fiction ; no Muhdmmadan can gain any good: by maliviously 

slandering ’ the whole hmin ‘community in the mischievous way" te 

in the memorial 1 


80. Tho, Dura Bs ahesh.(12) of, the, 20th, August publi | issue 

to the Hindus, of Poona, . Magphemon,, Dis- 

ped. bys the uperintendent of Police, Rognay, to.the following 

"abn tecticn ree effect ;— dae Goa 
ien * Hindus ot, Poona ity propose.carnying ‘Gan 
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81. ‘The eee e Nr columns writes :—The notice issued 
¢ Superintendent of Police, Poona, in 
aang om: Oe Cem 5 with 2 Gappati. 
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sion: was in front of the Masjid sit 
adjoining the post office; The cause of the assault, 

the processionists had * the tom -· toms 
or gong as required by the opposite party: 
approved by all the Musalmans of the place; lerly a 
disapproving: it entirely. The poli ‘goon. as they got 
ass — remy on the scene and stopped the affray, and the 
and took shelter in the Masjid. 0 1 
34. The Nagar Samdchir (59), writing in its issue of the 28th August on 
the same subject, states that the Hindu processionists did not raise their hands 
against their assailants, though the former were more numerous than the latter 
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4 Pole aa the TT Ort acne ea 
. al clvees iapeier be made the sole arbitrator of where music. 
cease, then all the evils apprehended by RAO Bal 
Rdnade would be instantly realised. We therefore earnestly 1 
r H vA ioe r ee itself the po power of harassing 
people by interferi heir religious customs, whenever and wherever it 
shades $y flo 46. new Pin Ack was ntndel o give dona guaranties 


„ . My. Lergrag trary proceedings of the police officers. It was Lord 
who assured us in that way, and if t „ wo publicly give a ts bo 


utterly disregarded or allowed to be violated by the police, within four years of 
its announcement, by the Government of His hip’s immediate successor, 
people will lose all faith, not only in the assurances of officers, but also in Gov- 
ernment legislation. The police officers are here trying to do what the Govern- 
8 to perform; and in the cause of law and order in this 
cy all such official. vagaries must be va down with a stern hand. 
n what line to f as regards musi¢ in proces- 
sions, but the District Police Superintendent seems oft be more confident in his 
than the members of Government. He has decided in his one jo 

music must stop in front of mosques at all times, and would not a F 
to see what the custom of the place is. That a District Police = 
in a city like Poona should think of using his powers in this way is, we submit, 
not at all creditable to the British system of administration. It shows how 


subordinate officers are cncouraged to take the law into their own hands. 


88. A correspondent, writing from Multan to the Phenix, (5) of the 
25th August, says:—There was a la of 


_Remarks in connection oe the cantonment last Setarda t, 
Er Muham- Shias, with a sprinkling of Sune 


9 4 4 Maltant i Lacie gave a touching account of how 


the Hiueniang fall marty to the d 6 ty of their enemies. The 
being very pathetic, nearly the whole of the audience became frantic with their 


loud sand eqbs.. It is feared that these meetings may some day lead 
to a serious riot between the rival factions, and thereby endanger publi © peace. 


d. M. SA TI 
. Reporter on the Native Press, 


Ofice of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 5th September 1894. 
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iid 28rd instant in the hall of the Municipal office ; 
Members came for the occasion from such distant places as Réja, Khém-: 7 
n, Akola, Dafydpur, Karanja and other important towns in the vince. 1 
people began — assemble long before the 32 hour, and et and that ö 
discoursed sweet music attracted a very large crowd of spectators. Wa- 
scale. “When one had resumed n 


Our 


how happy every one felt in honouring him, and how, in 
‘choice and Government on had 
Persian verses 
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2. The — (Berdr) Samdchdr (3) of the 27th August, in its English 
columns, writes:—Two paragraphs from the recent 
meee 7 improving Judicial Commissioner’s report on civil justice in 
in Borde, 3 Berar will serve to point out that the present money 
transactions between money-lenders — the borrow. 
Kunbis ers a bad sign of the ruinous tendencies of the present times. If no 
bap ng hand is stretched forth to support the sinking rayats, . the disaster will ere 
pre. Po such dimensions as will 5 it a matter impracticable and beyond 
thee possibility of improvement. Let the danger be seen all through. What 
is then the 8 ‘and will Government condescend to think over the matter 
for awhile? The relief should be three-fold. Agricultural banks is the first 
and present need of the province to keep down the high rates of interest. Dry 
remissions and partial reductions in revenue demands should lighten the burden 
of the agriculturist; and the last, but not the least, salvation of agrarian 
discontent oF thoubl: be in the direction of an Act like the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act. Let us hope for the best and let Government rise to the occasion. 


8. The same newspaper, in its English columns, writes: We have stro 
reasons. to hope that some graduate will be e 
2 Deer wih to 4 Princi ip of. the Training ng allege. 

4 to be v by Mr, V. R. Joshi. ough we er 

to the Principalship of the 
Training. College in. 3 heartily. oongratulate the person whom ramour-grants. 
_ this post, we might not forget that if he. succeeds: 
to this post simply because he is an undergraduate, with: a. higher University. 
- qualification, there are — junior to him with still. hi * qualifications. 
then should they not. supersede l the strength of | their qualifications. 
if he supersedes. others on that of his p — 2 the only explanation, 
the report we hear of is unfounded andrea refleote - RO Pat war · 
dhan's avowed policy. That in filling up mrhoti h School First Assistant 
Mustership Mr. Patwardhan respects Phe | judgment of his predecessor, while in 
ailing up the Principalship, a . a Profatment in ** controlling agency of 
the department, he sets it at defiance, is certainly incredible. To” starve the 
| 2 ol able men when available is like starving the C of an 


4. The Vaidarbhe (2) of (co 222 in its English columns, 

writes: — ucation is a good thing, every one, 

lar ad fs rena "young and old, should be permitted to obtain it. Im- 

pediment ought not to be placed in the way of any. 

Before the age restriction ciroular was issued it should have been seen what 

would be the number of persons who would be affected by it. We cannot bring 
ourselves to think tbat if the Resident had known that there was 


consider- 
circular would exclude, he would have 12 sanction 
n Arn cent, 
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The restriction rule, — and 1 
from the class distinction which it em 
now it mattered little to a boy whether his age was correctly entered 
But now it has become a matter of v — et and 4 
are coming in for correction of t an opportunity this for those * 
who are afraid that they may be excluded by the new circular! Should any- 
: thing be done which is likely to tempt bes into falsehoods? Then how are 
, the applications of the boys to be di dof? Are they to be summarily 
rejected? That would not be showing the boys a high example in justice— 
that most practical ofall virtues. Then are the school-masters or the Inspectors 
to hold judicial enquiries, the boys as plaintiffs and the school registers as 
daten ? Or are the boys to be told to get their established in a Civil 
: Court ? Surely these and a hundred and one more difficulties there are in the wa — 

of this great circular, which should have been maturely considered before i 
was issued. 
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G. M. SA THE, 


Reporter on the Native Press. 
Uffice of the Reporter on the Native Press, 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 5th September 1894, 
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and Australian Governments, = o 
the latter reduces expenditare by apps 

Government officials commencing with the: 

the Governor, while the former curtails aitus 
closing of schools, discontinuance of educational hing dé 
supplying means of subsistence to poor Nativer, &., but never touches the salatic 
of officials, and, on the contrary, | allowances. 
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ves them additional 
The cause of this difference between the two Governments is, says the pa 
that the Australian Government is almost independent and can take ciré of i 
subjects, while India is completely dependent and her grievances are ridiculed 
and disregarded by the governing class. : 
2. The Vitshipta (96), in its issue of the lst Sep 
says that notwithstanding 
Government censured i the British Government of India is entirely for the 
baavy taxation. benefit of the natives of the country, the conduct 
| of Government towards its subjects in 1 g them 
with a heavy byrden of taxation is not a whit better than thatof the butcher 
towards the animals slaughtered by him, and that it is discreditable to Govern- 
ment that it should be quite heedless to the repeated outcries of the rayats and 
representations of public associations, commissions, &c., on the subject of the 
heavy charges for maintaining a European army in the country and on the 
desirability of curtailing these charges by replacing the European army by a 
Native one, | ; 1 32 
8. The Hindy Parch (41) of the 6th September thinks that, as the Amit 
. — . of Kabul entreated his troops to forego one month’s 
Deficit 7 the | — ag for the purpose of replenishing the deficit in 
14 ** the State Treasury and they readily consented, so the 
: British Goyernment should take one month’s pay from 
every civil and military pew ee over Rs. 100 per mensem witha view to 
compensate its pre-ent financial deficit. 


4. In gom Bombay with Madras in respect of the charges of collec. 

| n tion of land revenue 15 — figures and tables, 

.. {he Kiaieer-¢- Hind 108) of tho 3nd September, init 

columns, o es :— | & popu- 

pared with those in Bombay.) sion is just half that of Madras, the land revenue of 

the former presidency almost equalsthat of the latter. Bombay’s land revenue 
in 1892-98 was 4°65 krors, while that of Madras was 4°56 krore, Thus 

has a revenue of Re, 2,420 


10,000 of its population, contrasted with 2 100 
of Madras. In fact, in all branches of reyenue Bombay stands higher 
Madras or any other province of 


tember, in a serial article, 
that 


1 assurances 


India save Burmah. It seems, however, that 
because Bombay is the richest province of the Empire, it is allowed to apend like 
recated. Having to the 


to spend 


he would receive the gratef | | 
tal in bringing about 


5. In writing about the last meeting of the Bombay Legislati cil, 
ä : the Virtdhar® (89) of the 7th September, in its 
5 VN 1 aw English columns, says:—The Honourable Mr. Trevor 
tary to the Government uf introduced the Financial Statement, which elicited 
Bombay in the Political De- some Criticism, to some extent uncalled for, from 
partment disapproved of, and the Honourable Mr. Yajnik. He dwelt on the 
eo ore 4 gn’ injustice of the exchange compensation allowance, 
tariat Departments, parti. and thesweeping away of a large portion of the pro- 
cularly of the Revenue, Fi- vincial balance by the Government of India. sir. 
nancial and General, recom- Y4inik then alluded to the new charge of Rs. 10,200 
mented. which the genius of Mr. Lee-Warner has brought 
into play on account of a Police Attaché. . We have a Secretary in charge of the 
Political and Educational Departments on Rs. 3,300 a month, and when 
appeals from the mofussil accumulate, a junior Civil Servant is generally ap- 
inted on special duty to clear them off. Then there is an Under to 
k after Judicial an islative work. Why then isa Police Attaché needed ? 
He is generally a mofussil Superintendent of Police. His duty is to gather 
news through detectives and submit it to Government; for instance, what 
Chiefs or gentlemen come to Bombay, who go to them, what they do, and 80 
on. In other words, he is a Government spy. In employing such an individual 
for noth ng, Government loses its independence ; it looks through police eyes and 
is thus humiliated, for the police, in order to gain their end, would represent 
matters in their own way and Government would blindly say ditto. thereto. 
On the contrary, Government ought not te rely on such an agency as this. It 
is not required ; it is a burden on the tax-payer, and is a source of much annoy- 
ance to respectable people, for their honour is at the mercy of the ice, It 
was some time ago stated that by the extinction of the Military Department 
some saving was expected, but instead of that, an increase, we hear, of Na. 10,000 
is pro in the Revenue Department, although three new branches 
say, Ks. 1,200 monthly have been added, with the result that cases are left 
arrears for 8 and 10 months! Fancy this way of doing business. And the 
plea is put forth of pressure of work A tien who deliberately show work which 
is capable of being disposed of in a jiffy. Ifa move is made in the Financial 
ent itself, there will be a saving of Rs. 12,000 to Re 15,000 annually. 

ag “sate aor agli egy on Re. 700, a Chief Su tendent on Re. 
and six tendents on Ra. 400, and Assistants ? 
curtailed, for the Assistant Secre and Chief Superin 


tendents’ 
of the wor 
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6. The Kaiser-2- Bind (106) of the 
writes: We 


Comments on the replies tendency of the 


svon by Government to 3, Ip ene, r r 6 
One al * interpellations at. ing the interpellations of non-official bers at the 


ting of the Bom. recent sitting of the local islative Council was 
th lah menting of the Bom. cee by n of eee oaunvenatet 
Many of the questions were, indeed, powerful posers in 
their way, which only a Government, conscious of absolute truth and justice on its 
side, could solve to the satisfaction of the public. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the Government of Lord Harris resorted to equivocation in answering 
most of the posers. It was, perhaps, the only recourse left to it in the absence 
of any intention to sincerely deal with the several interpellations: We ask 
those who are fully conversant with the mischievous policy of land revenue and 
survey settlement in this presidency since the operation of that harsh and arbi- 
trary statute, known as the Land Revenue Code, whether the Executive candidly 
endeavoured to reply to the many questions of Messrs. Javeril4l and Nätu on 
the land revenue assessments. And we, again, ask those who have closel 
watched the abkäri policy of Government to say whether anything like a full 
and fair reply was made to the query regarding the extravagant bonus of a lakh 
and a half of rupees paid to a thriving Hquor farmer, and how far official 
statistics would bear out Mr. Trevor’s evasive reply? We boldly ask whether 
the Revenue Member of the Government is in a position to controvert the facts 
and figures of Mr. Däntra in reference to the matter? Our own view of the 
affair is that it would be impossible for him to do so. Official statements mad e 
in open Council or in the annual administration reports have a growing tendency 
to suppress facts, if not to suggest their o What is, therefore, wanted on the 
part of non-official members of the Legislative Council is to take up the thread of 
their interpellations where the Executive’s replies are unsatisfactory, and drag 
them toa higher tribunal for the purpose of eli the truth. Let them re-frame 
their questions by the light of the answers given and pass them on to the British 
Committee of the Congress, who will then heekle the Under Secor of State. 
Of course, the India Office will endeavour toequivocate. Its responses would some- 
times beat hollow those of the ‘ancient oracles. But the fuller manner in which 
questions might be framed would give the India Office the least opportunity for 
a play of this character. At thesame time, the questions will, in a manner, serve 
to give a contradiction to the official replies by the local 


Gia 


which every citizen, anxious to learn the truth about an administrative error, 
woe devoutly wish for. An excellent opportuni of thus z in the face 


all the 
duty! Now 
the 
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J. Tue Gujardti (104) of the aud f — 
‘Al =. e to. inteypllations; put, e of th 
Alleged inconsistency on 5 , rt the 

p< e-. tive is at times ly ‘inconsistent. 

70 the’ Bo „ The Honourable Mr. Chimanläl's question at the 
Genn recent meeting bearing on Mr. James's article in 
1 tue National Magazine, in which he passed very severe 
strictures on some of the highest judicial officers in the presidency, was dis- 
allowed on the ground that it wassomewhat personal. But were there not other 
uestions even of a more markedly personal character that were allowed? If 
the question is needlessly offensive or contains defamatory matter, then accord- 
ing to rules it cannot be allowed. Lord Lansdowne explained in very clear 
terms that unless questions related to matters which in the interests of the public 

could not be disclosed, they would not be disallowed. If high judicial officers 

are openly assailed in magazines, it is but fair that the writers should be as 
ublicly censured, and we therefore cannot see how the President of the 
ouncil was right in disallowing Mr. Chimauläl's question. Here again His 

Excellency Lord Harris distinctly overstepped the bounds of the power vested in 
him to allow or disallow questions, The precedent is altogether a bad one, and we 

are sorry it has not received any notice at the hands of our contemporaries owing 
to want of information. Last year Mr. Chimanlal put a question to Government 
regarding Mr. Bhanushankar’s degradation on the strength of an article which 

appeared in the vernacular columns of this paper. Government were so tenderly 
careful of their majestic dignity that they intimate in their reply that they were 
not bound to take any notice of the contributions of anonymous writers. At the last 
sessions Mr. Macdonell puta question with regard to a statement which appeared 
in the Bombay Guardian regarding the action of the then acting Chief Presidency 

Magistrate with reference to the Bombay Opium Farmer Defamation cuse. 
We shall be charitable enough to assume that the question was not an inspired 
one. Government, however, forgot their own principle and His Excellency 
himself condescended to give a full reply and the contradiction was as un- 
equivocal in its character as it could be. Whydid the Bombay Government 
feel themselves called upon to take note of the rockless statement? Few 
persons knew anything about the allegation, and even if it had got wider pub- 

licity it could not have affected the reputation of the Magistrate or the mem- 
bers of Government. Our contemporary of tho Tadian Spectator vory properly 
gays: —“ Lastly, we will refer to the 8 Mr. Macdonell's question, 

as ng if there was any truth in the statement of a local religious paper that. 
the Magistrate consulted Lord Harris before giving judgment in the Bombay 

Opium Farmer Defamation case. This question, in its lightness, boats every 

other. No one ever took the statement seriously, and it could not in any way 
have done any damage to the reputation either of the Magistrate or of His 
Excellency and his Councillors. The question aud tho elaborate answer given 
to it only show that oven in high quarters trivial matters may at times bo 
unnecessarily given an undue importance.“ , 


8. The Vdrtihar (89) of the 7th Septembor, in its English columns, 
7 makes the following observations on revenue enhance- 
1 ocenrog n Ain Monts in the Bombay Presidency :—The Honourable 
Panvel, Karjat, dle. Mr. Yéjnik touched, at tho recent meeting of the local 
Legislative Counvil, on the revenue survey settlement 
policy of Government, stating that there had been a departure therefrom in the 
oases of Alibäg, Panvel, Karjat, &c. It is doubtless true that the wholesome 
visions of the resolution of October 1874, as laid down by Sir Philip Wode- 
„ have been of late set at naught, and revenue enhancements of 
dent years have been made without any fixed principle. 
by Survey: officers, seconded by the Rovenue officers, and 
sanctione the proposals. What is control? Whatis 
weigh the two sides—impartia 


„ Ir 
1 and fast friends, which is d sei 


9. ‘The Sudhdrak (22) of the 8rd 
, ‘writes :— Mr. G 


„ing the arbitrary policy of the Survey Department 
„ ag wt te work in jn Classing and assessing the lands in that district. 
| A perusal of his letters shows how vexatious and 
harassing have been the results of the revision survey operations in Alibäg, 
Panvel and other tälukas. The authorities have all along exhibited a mark- 
ed indifference towards the complaints of the rayats and their representations 
in the matter. The questions in the Legislative Council on the subject have 
been dealt with in a very slip-shod fashion, and the Honourable Mr. Javeriläl, 
who intended to personally call the attention of the members to the represent- 
ations of the rayat during the discussion of the Financial Budget, was, as is now 
well-known, ruled out of order by His Excellency the President. Thus then it 
NN that, however strong the case of the rayat, however Fung the mistakes 
of the Survey officers, however heavy the burdens imposed afresh on the agricul- 
turists, Government manages to silently and calmly ignore all these, leavi 
the aggrieved to pine and fret by themselves and swallow the bitter pill of 
exaction with all unavailing protests. How to awake the authorities to 4. just 
consideration of the matter is the question, and we think that much might be 
gained if the subject were studied and the results published, as has been done 
by Mr. Gharat, with a view to rebut the arguments of the Survey Superintend- 
ent and expose the doings of the department. In short, what we would like to 
see is a thorough exposure of the policy of Government in enhancing the land 
revenue demands in an unjustifiable and arbitrary manner. The Survey 
Department would thus be unmasked, and with the help of the British Com- 
mittee; the local Governments may be brought round through a mandate of 
the Imperial Parliament. The work would be hard, but if a few euthusiasts 
could be found to do it, the result would certainly be very promising. : 


10. Tho Phenix (5), in its issue of the 5th September, writes :—In the 
Panjab, Englishmen, it seems, are no longer to have 

Sir Deunis Fitspatrio and a monopoly of the loaves and fishes of the Govern- 
Vord Wenlock praised for ment service, Under the beneficent administration 
senate e 2 of Sir Dennis Fitapatrie, the Native, who has always 
to pablic service in India. been left.in the cold, will be treated on the same foot- 
ing with others, nay, his claims will be given prefer- 
up vacancies. Sir Dennis is. said to have ruled that 


equal 
candi- 


2 


u. m Desi, Mitrd (108) of the Oth September; in its English 


ims of the Northern in the Botabay’ Logislative, Council ‘we, of the 


* Northern Division, enjoy was bestowed on us after full 
tive Connell adrett ana and mature deliberation, and we are loath to believe 
the direction in which the that what has been deliberately granted will be hastily 
rules made by the Bom- withdrawn. It will be incumbent on Government to 
. —— 2 — refute the 1 ee which guided their considerations 
to be amended pointed ont. When they determined to bestow that right on the 


electorate of the Northern Division in preference to 
the inhabitants of the Central Division. It cannot. be that Government are 
ready to give up the grounds by which they entrenched themselves against the 
claims of the division that was left out; it is still more impossible that those 
reasons should have lost their weight by mere lapse of time. It is more 
natural to suppose that some intended alterations in the rules that govern the 
right of electing a representative for the Legislative Council have given rise to 
the rumour above = to. For it is settled beyond dispute that those rule 
must be modified a good deal before their utility can be more properly mani - 
fested, or before they can help to secure the object of effective and proper 
representation. If, then, it is in contemplation to recast the rules, we humbly 
suggest that the municipalities should be first invited to offer their suggestions 
thereon and should be permitted to point out in what wey the right of election 
should be exercised. Passing from this to the rules as they are, we must say 
that these are defective in so many essentials that they afford the greatest 
facilities for evading their spirit, and in no way stand in the way of employ- 
ment of dodges through which youthful ambition is able to score against sterling 
merit through family connections. To proceed by detail, the distribution of 
delegates which each municipality might send is in itself highly unsatisfactory. 
The rules, as they are, will always so act as if a single district had the monopoly 
of the right and as if the others were merely ciphers. The best plan, we think, 
to avoid such an undesirable result would be to divide the whole electorate into 


groups, and each group should have the power to elect its representative. We 
wo 


suggest that the Northern Division be partitioned off into three groups— 
(1) Ahmedabad, (2) Kaira and Panch Mahäls, (3) Surat and Broach, The dis- 
trict of Thana from its natural position and by the community of language and 
manners belongs more properly to the Deccan and must be annexed either to the 
Central or the Southern Division. Such division would almost equalize the votes 
in each group. Government should then choose from among these representatives. 
Thus every municipal division will have a chance of sending one of their 
men into the Coun — 
ment will have the ble 


U 
second 


‘> * 
* 27 


delegates 
endea voured to 
the utility of t 


tentative character. Considering how the rules have operated during the first 


experiment, it is highly necessary that the task of recasting the same should’ be 
at once taken in hand. ä 


12. With reference to the statement made in the Ghee Bill draft submitted 
for the 2 of the Bombay Munici 
A request to Goverument tion by Bombay Government, that 
n ze is passed into a law it would be at once introduced. 
mediately ou its enactment. into the city 


hee mi 
pon those merchants will be put to loss by the immediate introduction of 
the Ghee Act who have been in the habit of selling fraudulent mixtures of 
ghee, and in their case so much loss would, in the opinion of discreet. persons, 
be an appropriate punishment. Moreover, the complaint about the fraudulent 
ghee mixtures is very common in the presidency, and it is feared that W 
these fraudulent mixtures could not be sold in Bombay they would be sent to 
the mofussil for disposal. It is therefore to be hoped that on the enactment of 
the Ghee Bill, the measure will be introduced at once throughout the presidency. 


18. Mr. P. B. Dintra has ey 1 re ae > the 2 
news © tem on subjec 
anne ae 2 adulteration of ghee, in which he says :— — wy 
Pages of ghee with a yellow tinge about it are 
be had in the bazar, and - MI. . yd. the public under the 
or paige hae has been manufactured from butter ex 
of This article is, however, a fraudulent 


* bic name for a cow? I babra 
the tem for au ox? In his commentary on 
Delhi states in one place that Sabra means 


the Turan, Mauivi Abdul 
5 the two? If it be asserted that the same werd batru is 

cow as well as an ox, it would create confusion. In all 

ps of the world the same word is not used for male aud 
of frequent use to men. One word is often applied 
and female wild animals, and perhaps bara meins a wild cow, as the 
(a kind of deer partially resembling a cow). (2) When Hajrat 
‘was prepared to sacrifice his son Ish God sent a / „b (a kind of 
with a thick tail) to serve in his place. In Hadi’s Mishkat the Prophet 
ad states that the sacrifice of a dumba is the best offering. (3) What 
is the cause of the discontinuance of the sacrifice of a horse that was formerly 
made? (4) In every Hindu religious book it is stated that the vow is to be 
protected even at the sacrifice of human life, and that by protecting the cow 
one goes to heaven. Does the Muhammadan religious book teach a co 
should be sacrificed even at the cost of human life, and by the sacrifice of a cow 
heaven can be attained? If a Hindu does not protect a cow he loses his 
Hinduism and will have to go to hell. Oan it be shown in the Muhammadan 
9 books that if a Muhammadan does not sacrifice a cow he will lose his 
Muhammadanism? (5) There are many instances o' the Prophet Muhammad 
having shown great mercy to animals in Bukhari, Maslam, Mishka and other 
Hadises; however, I will quote here one of these instances. As stated by Abdul 
bin Umar and the son of Asaraj, Prophet Muhammad said that a person, who 
Ella a hen-sparrow or any larger animal than that, will have to answer before 
1 ing that if a person kills even a small animal he will have to answer 
for the same before God on the j tday. When so merciful is the teach- 
ing of Prophet Muhammad, can it not be said that those Muhammadans who 
dlaughter the innocent and beneficial cows transgress the precepts of the Prophet 
and that God will question them? (6) When numerous sacrifices were made 
and the walls of Mecca were spoilt with the blood of animals, God communicated 
through Hajrat Saheb that and blood will not reach Him; to Him will 
reach the purity and piety of the minds of the Muhammadans. Pide Ayat 36, 
Sara Haj, the Kuran. 


15. The same newspaper, in its issue of the 8th instant, contains a communi: 
a i cation from Kaji Ismael Käji Mohamadmiydn Por- 
rn bandari, of Bombay, being a reply to the above letter. 
Mr. Porbandari says: — (1) No mention is made in the Shard, or law or 
of Muhammadanism, about the —— kind of oo mentioned by the t. 
The word bakra means the whole of the cow, male and female. 
cow sacrifice has been in vogue sinve the days of Prophet 
of sacrifice has been in existence since the of Prophet 
one of the Muhammadan learned men or Em have ever 
to the practice of cow 
should be sacrificed. 
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eal of merit is uttached. Similarly, a singl mmac 
by himself, but there is more merit in saying prayers at a : 
ing. Thus there is more merit in several persons together sacrificing a cow 
a camel at less cost to them. Much description of a sacrifice of the cow.is to be 
found in Mishkät Sharif. (8) The third paragraph of the Pandit’s letter is a 
thoughtless production. In India horses are not plentiful and are very dear, and 
it is not the custom to racrifice them. Why should the people sacrifice a horse 
worth some three or four hundred ru when they can sacrifice a dumba 
worth about Rs. 5 or a cow worth about Re.12? A nobleman may perhaps 
sacrifice a horse, but poor people or persons of ordinary means cannot afford to 
perform it. Every Muhammadan who has means is required to make a sacrifige. 
(4) The Muhammadans have nothing to do with whatever may be prescribed 
in the Hindu Shästras about protecting a co.; however they expect to go to 
heaven for having performed the sacrifices which they are commanded to e 
A Muhammadan does not lose his religion for having failed to perform cow or 
any other sacrifice, But if a Muhammadan who has suffleient means fails to 
orm a sacrifice he becomes guilty of a great crime. As Hindus lose their 
induism or are considered fit for being sent to hell for failing to protect a cow, 
soa Muhammadan becomes equally guilty for not performing a sacrifice. (5) 
The Pandit has put a wrong construction on the instance he has quoted in his 
fifth paragraph from Sahebukhäri, Muslim and Muskät Sharif. It is true that 
the Prophet has commanded not to do injury to any creature; God will 
truly call a person to account for having causelessly done injury to man or 
any other creature, whether it be a hen-s w or an ant, ill- the Pandit 
show from any Muhammadan book that there is any sin in slaughtering acvord- 
ing to Shara und eating any of the animals which God and his Prophet have 
declared as lawful or allowed for being sacrificed to them and for being eaten? 
The Prophet himself slaughtered many animals which have been declared fit for 
the purpose. It is surprising that the Pandit should, in the second pa 
of his communication, say on the authority of Mishkat Sharif that the 
of a dumba is the best offering and should in his filth paragraph put forward 
the subject of the hen-sparrow and invoke the wrath ol God on the heads of the 
Mulammadans for performing cow sacrifives| (6) The Pandit has put a wrong 
construction in his last r The fact is that before the advent of the 
Prophet the Arabs applied the blood of the animals they sa: rificed to the walls 
of the“ Kaba with the object that their sacrifices should be accepted. ‘The 
Musalmans continued the same pravtice in the time of the Prophet, > og God 
’ 


reat the commandment mentioned by the Pandit in his last ph, the plain 
2e the dak 

and Yund chapter ( paragraph 36, “God will accept neither the 
me 
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meaning of which is as follows :—It is commanded in the 1 
). 

nor the blood of a sacrifice made by you, but will accept your piety, your 
of God's commandment, and your . 4 ot a lawful animal for a : 
(Tafsire Raufi).” The clear translation given above conveys the following 
moral :— The sacrifices you make will not be made acceptable by your applying the 
blood to the walls of the Kaba. What is acceptable to me is that you should, 
= Dense: my comaeneaaa 
ble to me. Pandit will see from this 
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when asked by the latter to do so, and sentenced them 
; to a fine of Rs. 50 each orto one month’s simple 
5 imprisonment in default. We have been unable to 
understand either the law or the logic of Mr. Plunkettes decision. He was 
a ara tg He Su against the accused, having had, as Ci gistrate, 
several ultations with Mr. Smith for keeping order in the N&g_ proces. 
sion. Such a Magistrate must naturally feel inclined to support the authority 
of his comrades, or rather accomplices, in what we must call the ‘offence of 
breaking the public under the pretext of preserving it. If the 
ionists had p the mosque with music they could not have received 
a higher punishment ; and if they are to be punished in either case, that is, for 
taking out a procession with a music past a mosque as well as for stopping 
it when desired, next time they will rather break the order of the police by playing 
music in front of the mosque. The poor old Magistrate seems to have lost sight 
of this point altogether. But this is not the only mistake of law that he 
committed, and, as a copy of his judgment was received too late for review this 
time, a detailed criticism of it must be deferred for future consideration. [The 
Jagadhitechchhu (44) of the Ist September says that it would be suitable if one 
said that Mr. Plunkett was actuated by vindictiveness and partiality in passing 
the decision. | 


17. The Bombay Samdchdr (116), in its issue of the 3rd September, says :— 
With reference to the complaint eby Mr. 5. D. 

A request to Government Almeida in the local English pa pers that the rayats 
to make the toddy liquor of the Théna District cannot get toddy spirits and are 


r — compelled to use inferior mowra liquor, and that the 


use of the latter has injured the health of the con- 
sumers, it may be stated that we have heard that a provision exists in the 
agreement made by the liquor contractor for the Sasti District with the Abkäri 
Department that he should sell toddy liquor as well. If in spite of this provision 
no toddy liquor is to be had, an enquiry-ought to be made by Government into 
the matter in the interest of the health of the rayats. Tf there be no such 
rovision in the agreement, it is to be hoped that necessary steps will be taken 
or the rayats being supplied with toddy liquor as well. 


18. A correspondent writes to the Din Bandhu (9), in its issue of the 2nd 
Mowra flowers and caitle September, 3 aS ae —— in the — 
4 ee ee aue District, made it i ther mowra flowers 
ais ig the Théna District otherwise than for the use of quor contractors, and 
the contractors paying only half an anna for a day’s labour of gathering them, 
the people do not employ themselves in this work and the flowers are allowed 
to accumulate under the trees, the consequence that cattle eat them and 
die of a disease generated by this kind of fodder. 1 t also states 
that in uence of this disease so many heads of cattle have recently died 
thet teumaplenting epeuntions te sino Gebie tovve had to be suspended for some 
time on account of scarcity of animals for ploughing purposes. 


10. The Subodh Prakdsh (21) of the 5th September, in ite Buglia columns, 
writes :—We are informed that police constables 


‘has. n0 ight to stop the procession altogether. ‘The road is pre-e 
a Quéen’s highway and her humblest subject has every right to pass thro 
at all times of the day so long 6 he does not interfere with a If 


7 > 


others. We are aware of the powers of the Police M- 
public processions, &.“ but they were never meant to permit him 
with the lawful use by citizens of the public roads made and mainteined 


their expense. 


Part II. Legislation. 


23. With reference to the telegraphic news received from Allahabad on 
the Sth instant that the Bill to amend the Indian 

4 W 9 e pot Act * ee be introduced at the 
ies’ Acct, next meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council, 
lan eer: Oe the Jim-e-Jamshed (184), in its issue of the sith Baas 
tember, says :—It is to be hoped that this news is unfounded, It is said tha: 
various ons have been made by — and Natives in consection 
with the Bill. The present Act has been found from long experience to be a 
highly defective law, as it cannot duly protect the interests of shareholder 
and it is highly desirable that Government should ascertain the opinion of the 
ublic on the Bill. The views of the Bombay Mill-owners’ Association, the 


mbay Chamber of Commerce, the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, the Calcutta 
Native Merchants’ Association and other influential public associations she 

be ascertained and duly weighed. For the proper improvement of the 

law a committee com of exper.enved European and Native gentlemen — 
to be appointed by Government. If this cannot be done, the Bill ought to be 
submitted { to the different influential public associations in the country for t 
opinion and for suggestions, if they have any to make. It is also to be desired 
that the Bill would be introduced inte the Imperial Legislative Council at its 
Calutta sittings, so that non-official members of the Council may be present 
at its discussion and give their valuable help in the perfection of 
now law. = , | 


Part III.— Education. 


21. The Hindusthdn (181), in its issue of the 2nd September, complains 
of the inferiority of the Government schools of the 
2 orgy condition (of Present day and of the scholars turned out by them to 
sidered unsatiatactory. those of former days, and attributes this det 
in quality to the inordinate desire of the Ed 
authorities to increase the number of schools and scholars without caring to sée 
whether they could secure a sufficient number rere sane teachers * 
them adequate salaries and also to insufficient inspection of schools. pa 
thinks that the mania for a number of schools has only swollen 
Educational Department and deprived it of its former strength. 


P ART IV.— Native States, 
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province. 


Chiefs of the 


“and advice to 


* pyrotechnists 
irls in the service of the States, but if you like, 
y. The Chiefs need not be anxious about the ex 


to be prepar 
who. is st 


penditure. The K4érbhbéris will 


o as usual. There are bankerg whose money is always ready to assist you 


on such occasions; make all desirable 


preparations, for this is the ‘last official 


tour of His Excellency, and if you leave anything wanting, mind, you will have 


to repent forit. His 
Excelle 


hness Sir Takhtasingji of Bhävnagar is to invite His 


ncy first on behalf of all the Chiefs. 


24. The Kaiser-e-Hind (106) of the 2nd September, in its English columns, 


Restitution of Berür to His 
Highness the Niz4m recom- 
mended and the alleged 
difference between the policy 
preached and the one prac- 
tised by the British Govern- 
ment with regard to Native 
States, pointed out. 


student of British Indian politics will then be able to judge 


writes:—To those who have cared to go through the 
pages of Messrs. Tupper’s and Lee-Warner’s books on 

ative States, we think we cannot do better than 
recommend a of the series of articles which the 
Statesman has been inditing of late on the Restitution 
of Berdr. The subject will be of perennial interest so 
long as the iniquity of depriving the Niz&m of his 
legitimate suzerainty over it remains aired. The 
for himself 


how vastly asunder as the poles is the practice of our rulers in reference to Native 


States from the 


pounded b 
followed by 


is as old as forty 


policy they preach on paper. 
Protected Native States should be taken vith a 
that extremely clever Civilian is v 
vernment. The restitution of Berér is not a new demand. It 
years, during which more than one cönscientious English- 
man, conversant with the true histo 
late Major Evans Bell, has unmask 


The book of Mr. Lee Warner on 
large dose of salt, for the theory 
different from the practice 


of these provinces, and none more than the 
the unrighteous character of the ion 


and the manner in which the revenues are being despoiled. The history is, 
indeed, a blot on the British Indian administration, and we feel humiliated that 
a nation pre-eminent for its character for generosity and justiee should be 


betrayed by the servants of the Crown in this coun 
which it would never tolerate. Such is the ugly 
sooner its rendition takes 


case, but not of so 


into a line of conduct 
istory of Berar, and the 


place the sooner will the Government of India free 
itself from the just reproach in connection with this affair. 


flagrant a character, and it is to be hoped that the Mahäräja 


Kashmere is another 


will be allowed full and fair resumption of his sovereignty very soon. 
25. The Kdthiawdr News (107) of the 5th September, in its English 


Necessity for strict enforce- 
ment in the case of State 
officials of the rules regard - 
ing the transfer of officials 
froma one place to another 
after curtain yearn’ service. 


partment, 


columns, writes :—In several of the States, officials 
are allowed to ocoupy the same post for years 
Such a system, both in the interest of the State as 

as the subjects, is not very 

transferring from time to time 

to another. So long as an official is 


his personal shortcomings and irregularities 


tig by on yt to light, and the interests of the State 


the people continue to suffer. On public grounds officials should be 


from one place to another every 
t into force 
ht well look forward to more corru 
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28. Another co mdent of the same newspa . The = 
| tendered by Khan Saéheb smear 
Alleged resignation of the Police Néib Sabha of the } 
Khan Séheb Kustamji Hor Baroda State, has been i 
Sache af the Kadi Division authorities, and Mr. Kotwal is said/to have 
in the Baroda State. stated in his on that he does not 


serve the State any more as mismanagement a 


fusion prevail therein. 


29. A correspondent of the Rdjyabhakis (146), in its issue of the v4 
gai ts + the September, observes :—When the police of the 
State ne at Rajkot. State in K4thidwér was placed under an Europe 
: officer, it was expected that great reforms 
effected in it, but the police has grown weaker than before and int har 


increased since. Two persons, Lakhmichand Jetha and Guldbe Vr 

have incurred the disp — of the police as they complained to the 

officer . ae . the State, and have been rough 
into a scrape by sev false charges 9222 against them. Besides 

he ali deen eiue porous from vinting it without parminon ie 
the ce Court p ibiting — m visiting it without 

likely to cause great inconvenience to 3 The Kärbhäri 

ought to look into these matters. 


Part V. Intelligence exiracted from the Press. 


30. The Native Opinion (16) of the 2nd Se oT et in its English 
1 8 Provan writes :—We ad cy basiath high time 
isapproval of rules vernment places on a 8a eh basis the uiet- 

8 r 2 i 


framed by the Superintend- 
ent af Police, Poona, ong: ing question of street processions and music. It 


ee arris does this before he leaves these shores a few 
— hence, he will be conf a blessing upon 
Rests of things years. We —— 

presen m 
once more shows that unless some such 
— laid down for the guidance of the authorities entrusted with the duty of 
peace, there may be — — in future. We know that 
—— ‘Police Act the power of on the 
District Magistrate and the police sev But, not- 
withstanding this, it will be well if Government down some sound direo- 
tions for the of authorities, In is clear from the 
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homag should’ be enforced: Oongregational prayers, 
alone are meant by law, are not certainly offered every hour of the day sud night. 
The second rule lays down that music should be stopped when, in or near a 
street, anybody is rg ee l’urdaor Kuran, and while passing any Government 
office when it is open. This rule is free ut least from the imputation of partia- 
lity, but it is extremely inconvenient on other —— This rule is 
tantamount to saying that no music shall ever be played in the street. It 
is absurd on the very face of it. Somebody or other is always x 
such a sacred book here and there, and besides this, how is that to be fo 
out? Then, as regards Government offices, there is neither limitation nor 
cation. Then, there is no definition of the term near a street.’ The third 
rule is to the effect that music shall be stopped while carriages or horses are 
posing through a street, ar when and where the police authorities command, 
rule, too, cannot fail to be productive of much inconvenience. It, again, 
is tantamount to sa that no music should be played in streets in a city 
like Poona, for it will be liable to repeated interruptions on account of continued 
traffic. Moreover, it gives the police arbitrary powers to stop music where and 
when they like. ‘There should be limitations on their discretion, These rules 
were referred by the District Magistrate to the Municipal Corporation of Poona 
for its opinion, aud it is stated to have pronounced itself — thereto. 
We are not surprised at this. Nobady jealous of popular rights liberties 
will be so imbecile as to accord his approval to auch rules. e trust the protest 
of the corporation will serve to alter them in a satisfactory manner. We doubt 
very much whether the District Superintendent can at all frame such rules. The 
District Superintendent of Police, who is an officer subordinate ta ‘the District 
Magistrate, cannot possess more arbitrary and wider powers than those conferred 
on the latter. Therefore in framing rules, he must pay due 1 to the 
restrictions under which the District Magistrate will have to work. Govern- 
mont must sce that the rules discussed above are not passed, because if they are 
passed as they stand, they will be oppressive not only at Poona, but also else- 
where, for the reason that they may be copied wholesale. If thia danger is not 
guarded against, the consequences may be deplorable. 


81. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 2nd September, writes :— 
The Poona Police seem to be wholly incapable of bringing about a reconcilia 
between the Hindu and Muhammadan communities of the 
the differences between them are widening, and though we are not ineli 
cast all the blame on one party alone, we do not think that the police are showing 
that thorough determination to deal even-handedly with the rights of the two 
communities, or that they are doing that with a firm hand, which is 
bring home to the communities concerned the conviction that their best 
lie in amicably respecting the feelings of each other and in li 
together as they did of yore. Over and above everything, the a 
show that they are determined to uphold time-honoured ces and to 
with a strong hand all unjust pretensions or | 
secured at the sacrifice of these principles is no It only 


and seoures at best a temporary lull. Nor are 
at securi 
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time justified by pa 

have been judicially laid down b 

But it would seem that the Poona Police are unable to see them clearly and 
give effect to them with a firm hand. From their brothers of Bombay they 
could learn a valuable lesson as to how to manage such affairs. 


32. The Indu Prakdsh (14) of the ard September, in its English columns, 
writes: We do not know what the intention of the Police Superintendent of 
Poona is. But we are bound to give warning to the Government of Lord 
Harris that any attempt on the part of their subordinate. officers to hinder 
Poona Hindus from celeb their important festivals of the ina 

a deep feeling of | 

ides, Governmen 


adding iuel to the 
N W 


s reason to move a inet ite prohibition, ch is of r 
a Hides and the Muhammadans — freely to 5025 
eich other's laces of worship without mu 
— 5 both communities should be allowed to enjo pri 
d of the Muhammadans, asking to prohibit the us playi 
near mosques, is an innovation, and if it is allowed it will be somet 
encouraging their tendency to create disturbances. If they de 
music should be stopped at the time of prayers only it would be reasonable. 
The police is more to be found fault with than either the Hindus or the 
Mubammadans for giving fresh cause of dispute between them by prohibit- 
ing all music near mosques. ‘The Muham ns are staunch in their religious 
zeal and are sure to put forth their claim if they see a chance of succeeding in 
this matter, because it will bea great honour to their religion. On the other 
hand, the Hindus are justified in protesting against the order issued by the 
lice either for its own convenience or as a favour to the Muhammadans. 
th the communities ought to be allowed to enjoy their respective time-honoured 
privileges. 


34. The Rdjyabhakta (146), in its issue of the 4th September, observes :— 

The police at Poona issued an improper order in connection with the Nig- 
ami holiday, and it is to be seen what view the High Court takes in the 

case of the Hindus who have been fined by the City Magistrate for defying the 
police. In the meantime, the Muhammadan inhabitants of Poona have for- 
warded a memorial to Government against the Ganpati processions. It con- 
tains some foolish and inaccurate statements and it is not advisable for Gov- 
— to pass any er- parte orders on it. We have heard some stupid persons 
eging that some Mullas and Moulvis are éngaged asspies of the Russians in 
aging the Muhammadans, and the foolish advocacy "of the Muhammadans 
overnment officers will spread discontent in the country and will make 

tle way easy for their enemies to achieve their object. Many such rumours 
were current in 1857 and their currency at present is likely to cause serious 
mischief. The best way to settle tho disputes botween Hindus and Muham- 
— is to appoint a commission once for all instead of favouring one com- 
* 4 at the expense of the other. On the 31st August (1st Bhädarva Sud) 

the Jains at Bombay were prohibited by the police from carrying their annual 
procession at 1 r. u. 3 usual as it was the time of prayers of the Muhammadans 
on a quma or Friday. Such prohibition shows that the authorities either sido 
with or are afraid of the Muhammadans, and it could never be defended as a 
lawful measure. The disputes between Hindus and the Muhammadans is a 


subject of serious danger, and every well-wisher of India ought to raise his 
voice of warning. . * 


35. The Native Opinion (16), in its issue of the 2nd Se — while 


march ae writing on the Ganpati processions at remarks 
we Seeed weak that it is very creditable to the Hindus that they 
should have taken every precaution axeat the route 
of the procession, the songs to be sung on the occasion and several other details, 
in order to avoid giving offence to their Musalman fellow-townamen and thus 
8 „24“. t it was ren of 
b prohibitive and restrictive as 
iy Chellis os ioc I of their 4 Oe — Hiadus, 

3 t that a 
Ganpati festivities by the Hindus n n e te thal n 

ion, and that it is better to have anarchy, pure — 

Police or Government. The Hindus ) pa . — 


36. The 5.94. Prakdsh: ayy, of Hh rd Bepte 

Interview. ot the leading the mischievous m Wrial to 

citizens of Poona with Mr. amemadan $s bitants of... 
lained how t 


hei in * „ 
6 approac in an- f 
— processions and 1 its gatis- bell this year . e rg the 9 * 
— Superintendent of Police issued a notice to tite 1 75 
warning them that they would have to app y. for 
permission to the police authorities if they really intended (to organize any 
procession. In consequence. of this — — a meeting of some of the leading ‘ 
citizens of Poona was held and it was resolved to send a deputation to the “4 
District Magistrate. The deputation, whieh consisted of seven gentlemen of 4 
position and influence, was cordially received by Mr. Ommanney, the District 
Magistrate, and the whole history of the intended procession was communi- 
cated to him by the deputies. Mr. Ommanney, of course, did. not find 
anything objectionable in the organization of the procession, and taking quite a 
sensible view of the whole affair removed all misapprehensions. We are glad 
that matters have ended so satisfactorily for all parties. 


87. The Malkrdtta (4), in its issue of the 2nd September, writes : Tha 
mischievous memorial of the Muhammadans of Poona in connection with the 
Ganpati festival of the Hindus has successfully created a sensation and a 
misunderstanding. The Brahmins of the city, against whom it is prin ; 
aimed, have taken it very coolly and treated it with the contempt which it 
deserved. The sensation created by it is amongst their co- and the 
misunderstanding is amongst the officials. Although the memorial is treated 
with deserved contempt by the literate class of the. city, it has done a service. 
to the Hindu masses by awakening the sympathies of the upper classes towards 
them. The memorial clearly pointed out that the innocent people who were 
making their preparations for celebrating the Ganpati festivals would be con- 
siderably hampered in their enjoyment and thwarted by the _ if no 
attempt were made to direct and guide them. Their were re ted het 
be inflammatory, their demonstrations insulting mimicries, and 
Ganpati procession to be a huge army of und and illiterate 
determined upon breaking the peace of the city. The police authorities, 
anxious to preserve peace and order, issued a proclamation warning the us 
that no 25 procession would be allowed without a special, sanction, 
— brought unwelcome news, ard had it not been for the of 

citizens there would have been great discontent spread in the 
city. The leading men of the u classes therefore 
meeting and resolved to Abe ra at masses by 
conduct the ing that was deemed 
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We are, however, thankful te to 
anney view he Had taken of the whole situation and 
passed orders 3 — e Sudhdrak (22) and the Kesari (49) of the 8rd 


and tah Bp ap so ig ta also approve of the calmness and impartiality 


Pit the matter of the Ganpati processions, 
and re the Su perintendent ta Police for What they call hasty and inconsider- 
ate action on his part Kein issuing the first notice dent the processions. The Tesari 
adds that all the unfriendliness that has arisen between the Hindus and Musal- 
mans at Poona is rather due to the conduct of the police than to anything else.) 


39. The Dnydn Prakdsh (12) of the 3rd September publishes the fol- 

| lowing notice issued on the 30th August to the 

Second notice issued by Hindus of Poona by Major Macpherson, District 

~ wd —— — be. tor Superintendent of Police :—Whereas some misunder- 

Ganpati processions. standing exists as to the exact meaning of the notice 

issued from this office regarding public Ganpati 

processions, the public are informed that the said notice does not apply to 

private Ganpati processions conducted in the customary manner. Applications 

for permission to hold a public Ganpati procession may be submi to this 

Office at any time not later than three days previous to the day on which it is 
proposed to hold the procession. 


40. The annual Fälkhi procession of Moraya of Chinchvad passed through 
Poona on its way to Morgaum on Friday last. General- 
Pélkhi procession from Jy nobody notices when this procession arrives at Poona 
wera 4 —— — = and when it proceeds thence, but this year the pomp 
allewed dereliction of duty by of the procession was unprecedented, it being attended 
the Poona police. by about 10,000 persons, of whom nearly 3,000 were 
members of singing bands. The arrangement was, on 
the ‘wills exellent: When the procession reaclied the Daruvala Pul or bridge 
two stones were thrown at it from under the bridge, one of which hit a boy quite 
on one Prd sh es, which had a narrow escape. The police saw the stones coming, 
but appea ave made no enquiry as to who threw them. Why is this? 
The — Pre kdsh (12), 3rd September. 


41. An affray took place on Tuesday last between Hindus and Musalmans 

intents Mies nie in N&na’s Peth, Poona, in consequence of obstruction 

Hindus and Mu:almans. Caused by the latter to a procession of the former 

accompanied by music, and two Hindus and three 

Musalmans have been arrested and are under trial. Nobody was hurt in the 

affray.—Idem. 

42. A correspondent named Thorat writes to the Din Bandhu (9) of 

rr 4 Saty — ‘san an bl in the 

dis e Cantonment at 8 on the öth timo P) under the 

presidency of Major Atmérém Nalvade, Subhedér, Aud Grenadier, at which 
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45. The Nugar Samdchdr (59), in its issue of the 1st September, says he 
Muhammadans have commenced to object to music in 

Alleged objection to Hindu Front of Masjids even when no prayer is — oper 
— in and the beloved children of the heavenly 
| also going to do the game. Day before yesterday being 

the Pola day, a bullock procession was passing, as usual, with music at about 
8-30 p.m. by the American Mission Church, when a missionary living in the 
— of the — 2 rs out and obj ar to the music. The Hindus 

being naturally timid an ce-loving ir music. Not a single: lamp 
* burning in the church and age ＋ understand the reason of the 
' objection to the music. Was the missionary then suffering from headache or 
was the objection taken by him through obstinacy? If Government will once 
for all decide this ‘question of music, there will be no room for the missionaries to 
behave towards the people in such a high-handed manner. 


46. The 9 of the 2nd September says: — Last Thureday 
e e men and women had gone to 
e * Siddhi’s garden for a pio. As a after 
— dinner some Muha struck a stone against the 
image of Mahddev in the garden and broke its head and some one threw stale 
or rejected food on it! An enquiry was made into the matter, but it is not 
known who did the mischief. e Muhammadans of Ahmednagar were sup- 
1 to be wise, but they have done many strange things in a very short time. 
long are the Government going to connive at such things ? 


47. The Nydyd Sindhu (62), in its issue of the Srd oo tp 
to the defilement of the of Mahddev and breaki 

by some of the Muhammadans who had gone to the Saale 
s that their conduct in the above matter as well as on 
chi rocession of the Hindus on the last Gokul n 
by Hindus and res Muhammadans, inasmuch 
ungratefal to the who, unlike their brethren in pal 
2 oinel them in their last Muharram festival, advises the local 858 5 

ve in a friendly manner towards the Hindus in their own interests, and 

conclusion observes : :—The conduct of Government officers in connection with 
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40. With reference tothe alleged acts of desecration eon nm by : 

4 bet a | 4 y tery 9 ‘ . a 
e ee os paged tn Ht tof Ma sida the mation 
60 far. Not tos music played in front jide, the matter 
esaid to have w the dlimax ‘if the Musalmans object to it 
temples! Such riots will not be checked unless the rioters are sev 
and the confidence of the Hindus in Government, which is already sh: 
be entirely shaken. Instances of Musalmans g into temples and 
ing them or breaking the idols therein are read in history as having occurred 
in the times of Muhammad of Ghizni and ‘l'aimurlaine ; now they are i 
under the just and impartial Government of the English! This is, indeed, 
good sign | : 


50. Tle Satyd Shodhuk (79), in its issue of the 2nd September, says that 

| the persecution of the Hindus, which has been going 

4 percation of te on a round in the country in a number of ways, 

indus and the ud vice given . 4. 8 1 7 

* indicates that the plant of tranquillity in India is 

being enten up by worms, and that it will sooner or later 

fall to the ground. ‘The paper therefore advises the Hindus to invoke at such 

a critical time the help of God to save themselves from their difficulties, as 
recommended by their mythological works. | oe | 
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51. The Viwt Sudha (101), in its issue of the 4th September, approvingly 

ä states that there is a tulk about Ganpati processions 

Prospect of the example of and bands of singers being likely to parade through 

— "tugs 1 2 the streets of Satära as at Poona, and it is believed 

— oh Ather places. - that the example of the Poona people will be copied 
| at several other places. bt ä 


52. The Moda Vita 57), in its issue of the 6th September, regrets that, 
at the desire of the Musalman residents ok Wäi, 
Alleged affruy at Wii in Mr. Raud, District Magistrate of Sätära, should have 
— * 59 1 issued a proclamation prohibiting Hindu processions 
the breaking of an idol of Which parade in the town from the Ist to the 5th day 
Ganpati. of the Hindu month of Bhädrapad (3lst August to 
: 4th September of this year), from playing music while 
passing by mosques or Masjids and thereby displeased the Hindu residents, 
who number about 12,000 against 400 Musalmans. The paper states that 
Mr. Downe. Police Superintendent of Sdtéra, paid a visit to Wadi, and that 
on account of some misrepresentutions having been made to him by some people 
about the efforts of the loval Hindus to prevent illegal avts being done by auy- 
body, he is said to have an intention of inflicting punitive police on Wai. The 
paper, without saying definitely when, by whom and what Hindu idols in 
temples on the bank of the river Krishna were broken, remarks that it is shameful 
to true Hindus that their gods in the temples situated along the river 
have been broken in a town with a Hindu lation of 12,000, and advises the 
people to puta 4 all quarrel by discontinuing 
artisans and thus boycotting them. [The Bodh 
September hears that there was an affray between Hindus and 
Wai, that the latter broke the idol of Ganpati, and 
Superintendent of Police, has gone there to make an ry 
Que or two men, says the paper, are reported to have been seriously 
the alleged affray. | 
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some discussion 15 ble Hindus were 
— with some respectable Muhammadans to discuss the 
the result of their discussion in newspapers. 

55. A correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed (184) writes as follows in its 
ois ake issue of the 6th a of .the 
Fishermen vi | villages surrounding Bulsär, viz., Kosamba and 

carro ee ag, Others, had publicly resolved to aa! from the use of 

arat District are stated to ...,.. : 

have resumed use of country spirituous age but have again taken drink 

spirits. from the of the Hindu month of Bhddrapad. 
On enquiry it is found that about a month ands 

uarter ago cholera broke out in the vi of Dipla, and then a saint, in whom 

22 faith, told them that if refrained for a month from the 


use of spirits, toddy and fish, cholera would disappear. The prescribed. 
being over the — have resymed to drink spirits. The 
surrounding villages had learnt that the fishermen had given up . 
they too gave it up and have still stuck to their resolution. It is, however, 
believed that the Dhodiyas will not long remain téetotallers. From a talk I 
have had with them it seems that they complain that country spirits have 
become very dear. 


56. The Dnydn Sdgar (38), in its issue of the 8rd September, states that the 

Cow protection movement St Miraj at present and that a lage meeting of the 
1 mwenent at Miraj at present and a 

in re wae eae X — 2 was recently held at that at which 

Country. an association was formed to work in the interests 

of the movement by raising subscriptions and doing 

other needful things, and remarks that this disinterested agitation is very credit- 


able to the people of that State. 


G. ut. SA'THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press, 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 11th September 1894. 
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List of Newspapers publio bed in Berdr. ) 


— — — - 


) 
No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Kdition. | 


AneLo-Mara tH, } 


1 Ihe Pramod Sindhn ... ope „ Umrdwati (Amrdoti).. 560 
2 „ Vaidarbha... oat . „ „ „ 
3 „ Varhäd (Berär) Samächär „ „ 155 
Mara’rui. 
4 | The Shetakari ... * 950 . Umrawati (Amrdoti).., Monthly... 
5 „ Shaddha Varhädi. see . Akola ... .. Weekly... 
— 4 
The Varhdd (Berdr) Samdchdr. (3), in its issue of the 8rd September, 4 
K ae that at the ensuing meeti of the Berar Sdrva K 1 
ths Bente Stevajenik Gabhz. Sabha to be held at Akola in November the 
following subjects are to be discussed : —(1) The condi- 


tion of the soil and the probable effects of an enhancement of land revenue; 
(2) hardships accruing, if any, to the people from the Forest De t; 
(3) whether any means can devised to enable the cultivators to borrow 
money at low rates of interest; (4) means for encouraging technical education; 
(5) whether it is possible judicial from executive functions with 
economy; (6) qualifications of candidates for admission to the Provincial 
Service; (7) Berär legislative measures; (8) whether Government should be 
titioned to enforce the resolution of t about simultaneous Civil 
rvice Examinations; and (9) the recent age restriction of the Berér Educa- 


tional Department. 


G. M. SA'THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


Uffice of the Reporter on the Native Preee, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 11th September 1894. 
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PUBLISHED * THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY | 9 
For the Week ending 15th September 1094. n 3 
0 0 NTENT 8. 
Pannen. 
Paar I. —Politics and the Public Administration— 
Administration of India: 
Alleged defects in the law and justice i in India ate ee 4 
Honesty of Government called in question : 
The Pratod ii 10 roi bys 1 
The Shtkshak ... aoe son 500 2 
Mr. Fowler on the — nth 1 3 


Blank cartridge circular : Remarks on the resolution of the Bombay 


22 prohibiting the use of blank cartridges at the beginning 
of a riot: 


The Deshi Mitrd tte * Sui ll 
The Indu Prakésh pa 10 


British Colonies : Race antagonism in Natal and other — and the Grill 
tion of the Nineteenth oa * a 
Conversion of Indian ru loans: The Government of India and ite 4 
| Reb ey Minister congratulated on the success of the conversion “a 
scheme ... * q 
Cow-slaughter in India: Refutation of the alleg 
Cattle in India is decreasing on account of 


Customs: Alleged mean — tty tricks practised 
Karachi in collectin rt duti oes 
123 of the all 


oe that the number of 
hter for meat... 
y —oOfficers at 


Collectors in Sind practice in Sind 
ge I placing Depaty Collectors under Assistant 
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21 

ae * 
Recent — and the uent difficulty experienced “Ts 
26 
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b 
omterenve officials in the lower district Hyd n their 
Go — of . 1 the — and 

vernor to — and 

remarks in l with his administration 

Khots in the iri District: The — and the all novel in 
tation recently put for the first time upon 81 of the . 

Act (Act I of 1880) 60 ee 33 

Land revenue: Revenue enhancements in Pen in the Koléba District . ome 23 


Memorials: Remarks in connection with the rumour that an attem 2 
prim hac wed * ne statute to a high 
ee6 eee se@¢ 3 


nen 
Bombay Government on the MaArdéie in connection with the latter’s 
we. ee 


The Bombay East Indian ete eee eee 20 
The Samdchdr eee eee eee 8 
The Indu , eee eee eee ] 
oe ee eee see eee me 
e The . eee eee eee 18 
The Sudhérak eee eee eee eee 
The Vdrédhar eee eee : 
ab the village of Tembola in the Chélisgeon Téluks 1 


| 


in n villages and the — eee 


Par Il.— Bducation— 


Gujaréti schools in Sind: ‘of — considered unsatisfactory 
* made 4 5 rector of Public Instruction, pee be eee 


Review : Remarks on the resolution of the 
GuBgrmment of India on the — abe 


Parr Il].—Native Statee— — 


Kéthidwér: Alleged causes of the reversion of RAO Bahddur Chunilal 
Semen Inte Diwén of the Jundgad State in —, to the Politica 
Department ove eee 


Parr IV.— Intelligence estracted from the Prese— 


Cow n povury A lecture on cow-protection delivered at 
Nasik by * P 


t of the Négpur Gorakshan Mandali 


Ganpati 124 at bay: a in Bombay in connec- 
ie with the Ganpatt procession 


Ganpati festival at Poona: 
| Arrangements made by some — of Poona in connection 9 


Ganpati processi 


Celebration of — 8 1 by Britt Go —— and contradiction of Majo or 


Macpherson 
Major Macpherson’ 0 first notification regarding Ganpati rocessions 
and the fortunate presence of Mr. we at — at 5 
Odes in honour of Ganpati oe 
The conduct of the Hindus and Mr. Ommanney, the Collector of 
Poona, in connection with the Ganpati procession, commended ., 


| 9 — 2 Mantri 


The Native Opinion and the Poona Vaibhav 
Hindu-Muhammadan disturbances in the Bombay Presidency : 
| Marthe Dapol Hindu weavers and Muhammadans at Kelshi in 
Téluka of the Ratnégiri District 5 
Complaint against the Sétéra District Magistrate's order about 
; 2 music in front of Masjids at Wai 
Muhammadan customs and religion alleged _ have no © objection to 
music in front of jids or Pirs a 
Profanation at Wai in the Sdtéra District .. 
Recent disturbance at Poona: 
The Bombay Samdchdr one 
The Jam-e-Jamehed ee 
The Mumbai Vaibhav 150 
Reflections on the above 702 oes 
Recommendation that Poona Hindus should take noting n 
Musalmans hands 5 
Reconciliation at Ahmed eee 


Reconciliation 8 indus and Muhammadans of Chiptun in the 
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43 
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(For the week ending 15th September 1894.) 
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Satya Nirnay& 
Satyt Prakash 
— Shodhak ... 
tya „ 
Shikshak 


Sholépur Samichaér 
Shri Shivaji ees 
Shubh 8 215 
Sudhäkar nes eee 
Sumant and Satyi Sudha 


Udyogavriddhi ... 
V iya. ioe 
* ia Vi eae 
en ritt 
Var eee eee 
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Vidushak ... 
Vidya Vilas 
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ri . Vividh Dnydén Vistér 
„ Vrittadhära 
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„ Vritt Sudha 
” Vy4péri 
‘Ayoro-Gusina'TI. 
The Deshi Mitra ioe 
9 Gujarati... 602 
» Gujardt Mitte. 
” -e-Hind .... 
„ Kathidwdr News... 
55 Surya Prakash... 
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ä Gos ani. 
The Ahmedabad Times 
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The Stri Mitra 00 „%% 
„ Surat Akhb ar 
5 Svadesh Bandhu eee eee 
„ Udichya Hitechchhu Patra 
„ Vartamdn Tatva Darshak 
„ Vidya Mitra see eee 


ANGLO-K A/NARESE. 


The Hubli Patra peo bes 
» Kannada Suvarte * 


ENGLIsH, MARATHI AND KAX ARISE. 


The Karnätak Patri ... oes 
9 Rajahansa ec 


Ka’ ARKSE. 


The Chandrodayl 
„ Karnätak Vaibhav 
Karnatak Vritt . 
Loka& Bandhu es... 
Satya Vritt bee 
Man THI AND JK a'NARESE. 


The Chandrika 00 
» Shri Siddheshvar 


Hinpt. 


The Bharata Bhrata ... 0 
„ Bhä sha Bhushan... . 
„ Bombay Baipar Sindhu 
„ Ratna Ratlim ... 


Urpv. 


The Akhbdre Ratan Prakish Ratldm 
Alam Aphroz Bambai ... see 
Cha Aklibär ee ne 
Dhar State Gazette sen 
Eh-ti-shamul — Jhowra . 
Gwalior Gazette .. oe 8 
India Gazette... 

Khair Khah nen 
Kushfal Akhbér... 
Muin-ul-Mulk ... 
Muslim Herald 
Vakil Islam * 
Zabaén sia 


PgErsiax. 


The Iklil ce 
„ Kowkabe e 


Exer ien, Mana Tui ann Hunt. 
g The Pandit ese eee eee eee 
Exeusn, Mara'ral Aub GU ri. 


The Baroda Vateaal ass 
9? Shri BayAyi Vijay eee eee 


Nara‘tm Ax Grana Ti. 
n 
‘The Mdawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi 
Muin-ul-Jaldm 


» Prabhdt ... 
» Sind Sudhér 
Axe o- Portvuau kag. 
O Anglo-Lusitano ... 
Poarveunas-Koxk axl. 
The Luso-Concanim | Weekly 
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and says making | 
been sent Ged de tule Eadie ok tase by wi 
go home when the people of India become wise: 
bility. of their own government and by doing acts diam 
to these sweet statements the Government are acting the part of | 
2. The Shikehak (80), in its issue of the 9th mber, also 
ernment with hard-heartedness, dislike of tranquillity and unfairness, 
support of the first charge refers to the famine policy of Sir Richard Tem 
while he was Governor of Bombay, in corroboration of the second count men- 
tions the recent disturbances at Bombay, Yeola, Pen, &c., and the action taken 
by Government in connection with them, and illustrates the third —1 * 
unfairness by stating that Government having taken a loan of Rs. 21, 000 from 
the Belgaum District Local Board for famine relief works in that district some 
years ago, it has now ruled that there being a large balance with the board and 
rey * being primarily the duty of local boards, there is no need of repay- 
ing the loan. | : 


* ~ 
. 


8. The Indu Prakdsh (14) of the 10th September, in its English columns, 
Mr. Fow! 8 writes :—It is impossible to say what Mr. Fowler, the 
nistration of Inda. Zesretary of State for India, will do hereafter, but 


this much is certain that, up to the at least 
ratty ergs om Be He has not shown 
7 ja 
of the offi Of course, it is idle to deny that the 


rather he has thrown himself entirely into the hands 
policy of the British 
Government, be it Conservative or Liberal, never changes its 80 far as 
India is concerned. Both parties 1 it from the same 
viz., as a feeding ground for the ov ed Britons, | h both have declared 
that they are ruling India as a trust from the Almighty. In India few persons 
are gulled by such declarations; but it is useless to deny that there is a certain 
class of both in India and in England, who sincerely believe that the 
only motive of the English Government in their administration of India is to 
a sacred trust—hy which, we suppose, they mean that it is a trust held 
during the minority of India for the benefit of the Indians. Mr. Fowler's 
recent exposition in Parliament of the management of the trust is not new, - 
but p belly why es eee 
show the obvious involved in them. : 


FE 
Af 
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sources of the over-taxed rayat? Excepting a few cases, we 
government only in one of these forms,and we should like to 
rticular feature of it Mr. Fowler alludes to before explaining to hi 
— of local self-government in India. Mr. Fowler then goes 
refer to the judicial administration in India. We will, in this connection, 
refer him to Mr. Setalvad of the Bombay Legislative Council, who will, no 
doubt, give him a large doze of the abuses in the Judicial Department. 
Fowler cannot be ignorant of the system of combining judicial and executive 
work in the same person which is prevalent in the country entrusted to his care 
and which he considers to be a sacred trust. He cannot also plead ignorance of 
the several cases of injustice in which European prisoners c with 
the murder of Natives were let off by British tribunals—cases which have been 
brought to his notice from time to time. He cannot also be ignorant of the distinc- 
tion which the Criminal Procedure Code in India makes between a European 
British subject and a Native of British India. Other minor matters he is not, 
of course, sup to know, and so we will not charge him with knowing them ; 
but what he did know was sufficient to show that the administration of justice, 
and especially of criminal justice, is not what it ought to be in British India. 
Mr. Fowler then goes on to show that the Indian peasint is in a flourishing 
condition; at any rate, he is less poor now than he was before the advent of the 
British Government. This to us is an astounding statement; nevertheless it was 
seriously urged by the highest authority on Indian matters! If the rise in 
wages is accompanied with an equal or greater rise in the prices of things that 
are * * for daily use, then most certainly the rise in wages is not an indica- 
tion of a better state of things. The rise in the price of grain does not even 
benefit the Indian agriculturist, for the demands of Government, and the 
not less exacting demands of the sivkér, eat up what little he may make by the 
rise in prices, Mr. Fowler then tries to controvert the argument that under 
an enlightened and indigenous rule there is more contentment and prosperity 
than uader a foreigu rule. As an illustration he contrasta the average taxation 
per head in Mysore and the Madras Presidency. Mr. Ddddbhdi has done this 
most carefully in his article in the Covtemporary Leeview several years back, 


which is also incorporated in his “ 8 and writings by Mr. h.“ There 
he conclusively proves that a peasant in a Native State is far better 
than a peasant in British India. Mr. Fowler, in justifying his 


simultaneous examinations, throws the bility on t 
tuken the action “ with a full knowledge 


“with a full sense of our res 
ndia.” This sounds extremely nice, and we 
k conavience. 
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will put a stop to the ah ‘powers they ne tn ce ea em Hy 6 er 
 examiuing the careers of ‘the Ben; 1 | V6 Sioa 
admitted to the higher services, But Mt owler Bees e the of ici J 
spectacles, and it is not that he has the ubiquitous Babu on his brain 
It is not a mean compliment to he Bengalis that the fear of their 166 
has totally wrecked a great Parliamentary reputation. [The Gujardti 
the 9th September expresses somewhat similar sentiments. 


4. In alluding to an article in the Nineteenth Century 11 
ibd aoe 1 4 ney, late Military Member in the 
— . 8 the Kdthideedr Neve (107) of the ath 85 Suptomber, dn 
its English columns, writes :—Sir George wey = 
forgets that the spirit of litigation is the — outcome of civilization. The 
more a nation advances in civilization the more grows its litigious spirit. 
Litigation is more or less a curse iu all countries, and much more so in an 
impoverished country like India. Before the advent of the English, litigation 
was almost unknown, but-since the establishment of our law courts on western. 
models many rich aud. powerful families have. been totally ruined, and law, 
such is its glorious uncertainty, is now looked upon as a sort of gambling which: 
insidiously gets such a on its. unwary votaries as to epgross them 
wholly till they are ruined | law being defective in various ways, what.are 
called ida technicalities are taken up and — out by — sophistries to an 
extent unknown a few years ago. As is the law in e 
practitioners, and so is the justice. The Indian law is = quite ü 


based on the fundamental 24 —— of British j It is a law not 
for fellow-subjects, but for I and the pernicious — that permit 
Government and private l agai uittals takes away 


independenc: of the © ju 
To this is to be attributed the growi 
Judges and Indian legislation. In 


N acquittal is regarded contrary to the f 
law, and no man who is once — is 


of the same accusation. This 
in India; and where such a 
extent of the sufferings of the. 
to be drawn from the 


U pon 
such defects in the law, and so 
suffer. The criminal law * 0 
to Tudia. 


‘5. Theo Mahritta (4), in ite 
— 
Race an iam in J. — 
and other 


aul the civilization of a 
Ninetcenth Century. 


10 


1 disability are that the Indians be to a type of civilization ¢ 
fom that of th uropeans who hold the rei r the cok 


have never exercised any elective franchise in their own co 
circumstance which proves them unfit to have a voice in the Gov 


is principally bascd on re ntative institutions. This at - towar 
pi re ey of the Indians in Natal by Europeans has not g. unchaller for, 
we understand from our contemporary of the Times of India that the. Ind 
have submitted a memorial, numerously signed, to Lord Ripon, rapes Fy Lord- 
ship’s attention to the whole history of their grievance, It is needless in this 
place to mention all the a ents advanced by the memorialists to make good 
their case, and we hope that such a liberal and generous Secretary for the 
Colonies as Lord Ripon will veto the Act passed by the Natal Legislature. That 
such an Act should be on the Statute Book of an English Colony is an insult to 
the whole Indian nation and to the Indian settlers—aformidableinjustice unworthy 
of the traditions of England. The above incident su to us certain reflec. 
tions which directly bear on the character of the civilization of the Nineteenth 
Century of which the English nation may be taken as the typical representative. 
The history of all — — and European colonies is one sad tale of rapine, blood 
shed and ultimate physical, moral and intellectual extinction of a considerable 
| ion of the human race. Christianity is said to be a religion of love; but in 
the dealings of European colonists with people of a different race and: possessing 
more or less inferior civilization, the most Christian nations have been most 
an-Christian, and England, as a nation, is perhaps the greatest sinner in this 
respect. Her ambition, her enterprise, and her love of materialism has led her 
to colonize a great part of this fair carth, and wherever Englishmen and other 
Europeans have gone, they have spread havoc and destruction among the less 
civilised peoples, and wherever physical and moral conditions have ented 
them from accomplishing the destruction of the aborigines, their selfish instinct, 
pride and haughtiness have debarred them from enjoying and benefiting by the 
elevating influences which ought to follow their footsteps: wherever they might 
happen to go. Scientists and natural philosophers may justify the repressive and 
destructive policy of the European colonists by an appeal to the unalterable 
law of the survival of the fittest. But the world is not entirely guided b 
materialistic conclusions, but spiritual considerations and morality, which is 
their offspring, play u 2 part in the affairs of mankind. Viewed 
from this point, the history of European colonies, which have s their 80 · 
called civilising influence over a considerable portion of the globe, is one long 
continued tale of disasters, bloodshed, untold misery, and destruction to man. 
Carlyle says, the ultimate question between every two human beings is, can I 
kill thee or canst thou kill me? The English and other European colonists 
have, in the course of their history, not the truth of the above words. The 
Hindu nation has set a brilliant example to all European peoples. The A’ryan 
invasion of India is buried in remote antiquity ; but from what moagre materials 
of history we possess we learn that A‘ryan mission was more spiritual than 
tical ; tary 08 of the aborigines, and not aunihilation, was their policy. 
in recent history there are instances of toleration. After the overthrow 
of Muhammadan supremacy the many millions of Muhammadans who settled in 
India were treated by Hindus with toleration, and the Pirsis were ted an 
asylum in this country by Hindus when the latter wore in the en t of 
wer, If there is in Nature a law of retribution, and if the poli of 
land and other European nations in connection with their colonies is a tale 
of misery to the human it is appalling to think what retribution awaite 
them when their cup of is to the brim. Natal may goon in- 
<namg in 0 polley of extination towante 0 popie Maat do. nek tothe Buro- 
race; we have right to characterise that as cruel, 
and even wicked, which an innocent section of mankind, [The 
Kaiser-e-Hind (106) of the samo date expresses somewhat similar sentiments. } 


6. The Dnyin Prakdeh (12) of the 18th September, in ita Eng 
The Government of India rately . 9 of India on- 
aud i Finance Minister 4 loans into 3} per cent. 


the success . and 
TR a A Cave toad toe oar 


ernment did not expect such success, The Fisance Minister ft ly dese 
thanks for his dexterity and foresight. Let us now see what the Governine 


to do with the owe saving that they have succeeded in mz 
—— couse to n eee n 17 


: | 

7. The Karndtak Vaibhav (165), in its issue of the 8th September, 

writes :—The administration of His Excellency Lord 

Pro address to His Harris is nearly at its end. The Hindu-Muhammadan 

i LAN. 77 and other events — 99 the well-being 

u is administra- Of all communities, particu the u community, 

tion. ape aner iar: have occurred: during His Exeellencoy’s administra-_ 

tion. We do not remember a single act done for the 

ublic good during his régime for which wo may be grateful to His Excellency. 

Most of the Government officers at Bijapur have been entrusted with the work 

of drafting an address to His Excellency; and they are not likely to hesitate to 

describe His Excellency's administration with exaggeration. Certain. it is that 
the Anglo-Indian papers will say that the people, 

Excellency’s administration, gave him the 


le, being quite satisfied with His 
suggest that like statesmen should be deputed to rule the Indian subjects. 


aud will at the same time 

8. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 9th September, writes:—The 
1 Indu Prada (14) mentions a rumour about au attempt 
with’ the rumour that an to collect subscriptions for a statue to a high ani 
attempt is being made to in the Bombay Presidency. One can easily guess who 
collect subscriptions for a this high official is. Our contemporary’ seems to dis- 
[ hi 83 in the approve of the idea, but we do not at all grudge to the 
be reed. high offloial a statue or ay other memorial, provided 
it would gratify his vanity and would prove to be a ‘source of consolation 
in a position to which in course of time he will be relegated and divested 


y 1 * 
as of those who have left no abidhie impress on the administration, by their 
abilities or genuine sympathy with the people, the capital of Western India 
has plenty of room to accommodate them the municipality is rich enough 
to undertake their tion from mutilation. We have really no faith in the 


n. The condition of the statues now in 
is a vain ait 


f 


English nor a glorifying 
a real — 2 
art and one 
the memorial 

done at 


ö aif 


aro not confined to their. own. 
4 a oe © ee 
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or Washington, who have by their genius made 


9. The Sudhdrak (22) of the 10th ber, in its English columns, 
__ .wyrites:—The Village Sanitation Act, passed years 

Sanitation in Indian vil- ago, has not been introduced anywhere and its 
— Village Sani- visions have thus far remained a dead letter. 
pe poy Government is not desirous of using compulsion and 
making the villagers and theirsurroundings sanitary in spite of themselves is 
really very praiseworthy; but their inaction is equally blameable. Unless. 
they come forward with advances of money, how do they expect to over- 
come the ignorance, apathy and untidines of the villagers? These, with. 
their poverty, area bar in their way. What little has been done by Gov- 
ernment is the promise to help, to.a small extent, those who will help themselves. 
Under the circumstances it is very difficult to find any village communities 
taking any action of their own aceord. It therefore behoves Government to. 
take the initiative themselves rather than stand by, merely ready to help. | 


10. The Indu Prakdsh (14) of the 10th September, in its English columns, 
writes: — The Bombay Government have issued a 


Remarks on the resolution resolution prohibiting the use of blank cartridges at 


of the Bombay Government : ‘ 
prohibiting the use of blank the beginning of a riot. We do not see the neces 


cartridges at the beginning sity of issuing such a resolution. Only recently we 


of a riot. had to severely condemn the action of the police in a 
province of 1 in firing ball cartridges on the 


public. We had hoped that the experience Government gained so cheaply would 
induce them to withdraw the notorious resolution. But what do we see P 
The Bombay Government actually reiterates it with a remark that ball or 
buckshot will be fired at the first round after due warning is given! ‘The main 
object in view is to ensure that the utmost humanity be used in dealing 
with rioters which is consistent with the maintenance of the public safety.” It is 
certainly astounding to find that the firing of ball or buckshot is considered by 
our paternal Government to ensure ‘utmost humanity.’ It is notorious that 
quite innocent persons do sometimes get into a riotous crowd and find it difficult: 
to extricate themselves, We have also noticed that during the last Bombay: 
riots innocent persons having nothing to do with an unlawful got 
killed for no fault of theirs. e law in England is quite r 


in a case where two persons were killed, the Commissioners inted to make 
an enquiry found that the firing, which resulted in the death of two persons 
concerned, was quite unnecessary and advised that no ball cart should be 
used. With our nt and incapable, with district in some 


parts of India at any rate, losing their temper, the orders of Government will be 

responsible for great loss of life. Our friends in Parliament should take up 
this matter. „ ro. . 
11. The Deshi Mitra (108) of the 13th September, in its English columns, 
writes :—This much might one, as a peace-loving citizen, be Large to say 
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the articles published in the — 


me so, but it has wavered and vacillated in an 

No doubt, vacillation is inevitable when 
ought to have remembeted that its resolu- 

tion would be closely scruti and criticised by the public. 


14. The Sudhdrak (22) of the 10th September, in its English columns, 
writes :—The resolution of Bombay Government issued on the 4th instant 
will not, we are afraid, satisfy the public. There is not in its language the 
frankness necessary to do it; on the.contrary, there is a sort of ambi ‘in it. 
The District Magistrate of Khändesh, Mr. Cumine, prohibited the du pro- 
cessionists at Raver and Chopda from playing any music before the Muham- 
madan mosques because it was represented to him that the Hindus wanted to 
break through the time-honoured custom by playing music before the places 
of Muhammadan worship, which they had always stopped before as a mark of 
— The order of the District Magistrate was approved by the higher 
authorities, and Government communicated it to the District Magistrates all 
over the presidency. The resolution under reference says that Mr. Cumine’s 
action was communicated to others for “ information only, and not necessarily for 
imitation where the circumstances do not correspond. The original circular, 
of which a local ie got scent, is not before the public, and it is 
difficult to say how far the interpretation put upon it now is correct. If the 
facts and wording are as they are stated to be, we do not think that anything 
could have been lost by publi the circular. That would have left no 
ground for cavil or comment. The allegation wasthat it enjoined the enforcement 
of courtesy ; and the allegation has not, to our mind, been satisfactorily refuted 
by a mere statement of the abstract principles of the Government policy. No 
Judicial decisions applicable to the circumstances are to be di ed; no 
courtesy is to be enforced as against one community and not the other in 
supersession either of law or custom; in disputes likely to lead to a breach of the 
peace, where the rights claimed have not been settled or are not enforceable by 
civil action, custom should be the guide; in the absence of proof that either 
party is clearly entitled by custom to all it demands, they may reasonably be 
— te meet each‘other half-way.” These are all very fine rules. eye. 
recapitulate the provisions of Section 45 of the District Police Act (Bombay Act 
IV of 1890). Are they, however, observed by the executive officers of Govern- 
ment? We fancy not. Even atthe places which have given the 
Government an occasion to enunciate namely, at Raver and Chopda in 
the Khändesh District, we are not sure that they were strictly observed. The 
resolution under notice says that the Musalmans there had set an example of 
concession and conciliation which the Hindus declined to follow.” We cannot 


— ourselves to accept 
ae a; but of the 
greatly y 


owing, it is said, to the 20 
madans or officers fa | inclined towards Muhammadans. 
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15. In all to the same ub the 22 Sande ld Ane an ti its 
issue of the 10th September, observes :—If the complaint made by the 
was false, the best course to convince the public that it was 80 was toe 
the entire circular; but it is to be regrétted that Government did not 
right to adopt this course. The present resolution, though intended to bars the 
assertions atch the Mahrdtta, simply gives the inter tion by Goy- 
ernment on the in question. e substance of that resolutic | is in 
the complaints made by that paper there are ations nn but the 
public is left without means to decide for itself that Government's statement is 
correct. For the public to arrive at an inde ndént opinion on the subject 
the circular and the 33 with it, that could without 
objection be published, ought to have been before the public. In this 
ats tn Sereda etn od aa sor — a 
uite ow can, then, the public Sa Ww e 
1 1 ch it is to promoumes ite dpthiots 16 withheld from it? It is there- 
re a mistake on the part of Government to put forward the mpg ore 
tion; e to convince the public of what it says, It isa 
wel known 15 that the coudest of some Government officials h 
er to certain racial dis 
exists 


It is a well-known fact that some Anglo-Indian officials have approved the 


principle of setting one community | ‘another, and com have been 
made from time to time about this 8 been pu . 
some (The Jdm-e-Jamshed (184), in its issue of the same date, 

the Rajyabhakta (146) of the 11th September, express similar sentiments.) - 


16. The Inde Prakdsh (14 of the 10th September, in its English columns, 
writes : I an ond his Ononsdlioan. hes pains to make out 
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Ww : 
a se It is ierpousie to understand what motive Gov- 
in mi di copies of Mr. Cumine’s report to all 
if they were not sent for their nce. Government now 
— its action by putting a ut construction u 
af Cam 2 In its present resolution it tells us that there is n 
ce which would Med Co dhe to any officer the idea, that any 
judicial decision should be disrega the principle of courtesy adopted in 
its stead. But this is clearly an Ne and, 80 far as our information 
goes, is not borne out either by Mr. Oumine's report or by the Government 
resolution thereon. The Government has also misunderstood the real point 
at issue in the Raver case decided by the High Court. The High h Court did 
decline to interfere, not 8 no judicial * were N. A ope: ble to the case, 
but because there was no all vamp of spec other 89 the 
High Court would have ado the principle aid e asin Be itself or other High 
Courts in India, had there béen any on of special en suffered by 
laintiff. Tliere was no such allegation un and consequently no cause of action for 
inging a civil suit. But Government as well as Mr. Cumine seem to have 
entirely lost sight of this point. There might have been no cause of action in 
the Raver case; but cases have come before Civil Courts where this technical 
objection did not arise and the High Courts have judicially laid down the 
principles which should be applied in cases of this kind. The mere fact that 
the Réver case was technically thrown out does not therefore justify us in 
holding that such ts are not enforcible by civil action or ‘that judicial 
decisions are not applicable in such cases. We have therefore no hesitation 
that it is the Government, and not we, that have misunderstood 
and terpreted the decision of the High Court in the Räver base. When 
the High Conrt decision is thus eager it is no wonder if the condlu- 
sions based upon it are also unsound and untenable. The Government 
wants us to i i that never intended to set aside Leun 
decisions. But this is a clear misre presentation, for we have N authori 
to state that Mr. Cumine in his re set haa ridiculed the ape 7 
Civil Courts as a “ purely occidental one and imported 
It is 414 t Mr. Oumine wants tb eubsdtute io pint ot 
— Car lace of the rules sanctioned by judicial decisions. 
th point would have boen remavad the — of Mr. O e sopert, 
but the real nature of any one ey ene — — 
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it a 
extremely 
compelled to 


bring the true 
state of facts to the — Government; but the foolish meddling of the 
police and the magistracy, encouraged by the attitude of Government, has made 
it impossible either for the Native or for the leaders of different com- 
munities to do any good in this matter. Government is not unaware how 
grossly its officers blundered in the Yeola case. Mr. Oumine did the same thing 
in Thändesh, and His Excellency in Council has been patting them all for the 
so-called wisdom and discretion these officers exhibited from time to time. It 
is impossible under these circumstances that the public press can do 8 
to allay racial animosities inflamed by the conduct of Government itself, ar 
His Excellency in Council was obvio ill advised, after admitting the 
existence of the confidential circular referred to by us, to attempt to distort, its 
meaning without publishing the resolution in full, to make baseless yen — 

and, finally, to indulge in the unmerited satisfaction of ha 


against us, 3 
defamed the 14 ress with a view to conceal its on blunders. There ia, 
nothing in hich, according to an old Hindu proverb, is abso- 


that in denouncing us the t has 
one mo comes nee by ns ee 
it distinctly approved in its conf circular 
what we wanted ; and if that purpose is served 
close the controversy ce of abuse which 


to pour on our head. Kesart (49), in 
its issue of the llth September, expresses the same sentiments in a more 
forcible style. } 
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helped more to widen the unfortunate breach an 
than ny one else, and we are sorry to 39 is Ex 

19. The Vdrtdhar (89), in its issue of the 10th 
ernment to issue once for all a resolution expressi ase 
F lice that is calcu : ction b 
he Hindus and the Musaimans, as it has issued one expressing ita regret 
inflaming articles alleged to have been written by the Mahrdtta, | 

20. The Bombay Hast Indian (I), in its issue of the 13th September, 
writes :—Government deserve to be E e not only for doing all that 


lies in their power to meet the exigencies of the case, but also for explaining 
14. — as in this case. They have clearly indicated that the law 
must take its even-handed course, but that in the absence of judicial remedy the 
claims of courtesy should not be ignored. It is not, as the Mahrdtta has'attempted 
to make out, a case of law vereue courtesy, and courtesy which was one-sided 

but one in which courtesy comes in as a fitting complement to the 


and unjust, 
law. 


21. A correspondent of the Tae d- - Mumbai (189), in its issue of the 8rd 
September, observes :—It is doubtful whether there has 
Refutation of the allegation really been any diminution in the number of cows and 
that t the number 3 nt bullocks in India, but, even if there has been any, it is 
of their slaughter for meat Wrong to attribute it to the practice of slaughtering 
, cattle for food purposes and try to prevent those who 
eat beef from doing so, In Europe and America beef is one of the 
articles of human food and large quantities of preserved beef are exported to 
foreign countries, and still the number of animals is increasing there. 
This shows that the E ns and Americans have seriously taken to cattle- 
breeding. Out of a population of 28 krors in India nearly 22 krors are Hindus 
who have reverence for the cow, and if they kept some, the number of cattle 
would soon increase. It is no use keeping and feeding old and decrepit cattle, 
which it is better to use for food. The advocates of the prevention of cow- 
slaughter should read a small book, entitled Javdbe Gauraksha (Reply to the 
protection of cow), a copy of which can be had gratis from Mr. Isap Shähale Pu, 
at 1 Surat District. No one has been able to refute the arguments given 
in i 
22. The Pen Samdchdr (66), in its issue of the 10th September, draws 
| the attention of the people of Pen to the constitytional 
Revenue enhancement in ‘tation which the 
Pen in the Kolaba District. - pre 
' ukas are . t the 
give and in some cases ill revenue enhancements made by the 
a at the recent on survey, and requests them to shake off 


and make similar joint efforts to get their own grievances in the same 
matter redressed. * 


28. The Satya Shodhak (79), in its issue of the 9th September, says :— 
Difficulties are coming one after another in the way 
Khots in the Ratodgiri of the Khots of the Ratndgiri District in exercising 
Distriot ond the alleged novel their vatan rights. were made some fiv 
ior he th une one Se Yo" the tong, algen dg by tigen they pr 
T of 1880). ' ai fruitless, It does not seem 


about a Bill 
to be thrown in 


y "he ‘Sbicéri Hoense holders’ also 

roug trange that the alone shy 

ing so. The Government s consider the matir nd 
ty injurioys to thei 


24. The Phenix (5), * its issue . ya Sth September, writes: We 
| would . respectfully draw the attention of the Bom- 
Pipermail sears Pen Belge, l ae, Sind of placing 
Depu ty Collectors ‘ — 1 3 eu re Collectors. This 
Assistant Collectors. ame US Imes a d there is no that 
| it will not be repeated. In the : 
well as in other parts of the country such a thi 
there are standing Government orders to this | 
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a sub-division just as well as an ne 
Deputy Collectors under Assistant : 
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25. The same newspaper, in its issue of the 12th September 
It would be interesting to know w 3 


ment of India is d petty tricks 
to which Local Governments ha | 
to fill the coffers of the 


in the Hyderabad District have been 

| the chief town of the district, through thé 

recent “heavy rains, the abnormal rise of the river Indus and consequent 

27. The Khdndesh Vaibhav (51) of the 7th September learns from a 

* | CO; dent at Chälisgaon that a band of about 

ga . e een den 1. d age Bib ont 

— tar illage o in the isgaon 

— 4 titties gers plundered the houses of a Märwädi, a Kulkarni and 

a Brähmin priest. The dacoits, says the correspondent, 

fired guns and wounded about four persons. It is believed that they were 

Rohillas. The value of the property carried away by them is not yet known. 
The Chief Constable is making an enquiry into the matter. ) 


Parr II. Education. 


28. With reference to the resolution of His Excellency the Viceroy in Council 
on the quinquennial educational review by Mr. A. M. 
Remarks on the resolution of Nash, the Bombay Samdchdr (116), in its issue of the 
no | ~ — 2 i Lath September, says: — Government takes credit to 
— i a itself for having reduced the expenditure on education 
by 3% lakhs of rupees during the period extend- 
ing from 1886-87 to 1891-92, for which the review has been made. It is 
stated in the resolution that the Government grant and the popular con- 
tribution give an average of nine pies per head of the Indian population. 
Any civilized Government would be ashamed of such a small amount, and 
et the Government of India does not seem to express its regret at it. 
aking a shilling at eight annas, in England and Wales Rs. 2-6-0 are spent 
by Government on education per head of the population, in ‘Scotland 
Rs. 1-12-0 and in Ireland Rs. 2. The objectionable principle that it is not 
the duty of the Government of India to provide for the education of the Per für 
enunciated by Lord Dufferin and adopted by his successors in office, widely 
differs from that adopted in England by the Tories and the Whigs. The 
review admits that a separate tax is levied for educational pur and yet 
school-fees are exacted from the students. The people of the districts in the 
Panjab opposed the payment of the school-fees and they have been exempted 
from it, but the people of other provinces of the Empire quietly py the educa- 
tional tax as well as the school-fees. It is strange that the Government of 
India should think nothing of this matter. 


29. The Praja Mitra (144), in its issue of the 8th September, complains 
that the condition of Gujarati primary schools, Govern- 
The condition of — ment as well as private, in Sind, is far from . 
ctistentory und- sequent Attributes this to the employment of old teachers w 
io have never been properly educated and to the absence of 
Instruction, Bombay. pro 
authorities and 
not take due steps in the » says that the au 
selves about the qualifications of teachers and pro 
be — N and 
ustruction, , a 
number of schools and ts in 


80. The d Mitr Goc in ite issue of the Oth September 
Div 


ob- 
7 
serves :—1t was rumoured that the recent cha 
mor N in the State wea due to 
to ‘ " 22 


late intrigue 
State 
Political 


. 


have induced Governmen 
e hoe 


‘order him to revert to his former appointment 
watched the interests of the State and 


Government when necessary, for instance, in ection with the | 
Pätan riots enquity, and overnment had to admit the claims made by 0 
State. The order for reversion is due to his spirit of independence. If he had 


not gone back to his former post as ord 
resign Government service and lose pension. I ) 
ment should summarily compel a large Native State to dispense with the 
service of its Diwan, submi to the whims and caprices of their Political 
officers. Such interference is unfair to Native States and to their faithful and 
independent officers. When such complaints are made against the Local Govern- 
ment, it behoves the Supreme Government to take due notice of them. [The 
Hindusthan (181), in its issue of the same date, expresses somewhat similar 
sentiments, saying that Mr. Chunilal’s reversion is due to his opposition to the 
further continuance of the Räjasthänik Court. | 


he would have been obliged to 
is yery strange that Govern- 


PART IV.—Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


31. The Shri Saydjt Vijaya (198) of the 8th September, in its English 
columns, writes :—All is well that ends well, and tlie 
Major Macpherson’s first foolish notification issued by * Macpherson, 
notification regarding Gan- District Superintendent of Police, Poona, in connec- 
N . ue tion with the Ganpati pervert 1 2 is 2 — 
f he Stance in point. L it not or coo. 
i a. * impartial 1 — of Mr. Ommanney, the District 
Magistrate, and for the immediate measures adopted 
by the Hindus themselves, Poona, during the Ganpati festivals, would have 
witnessed, one day, a scene of capture and bloodshed. Since the day of the 
Pälkhi the Muhammadan community of Poona has wilfully created, and conti- 


nually fostered, bad blood, and their every action has been connived at by the 


poles officials, Since the upheaval of the racial feeling the Hindus have been - 


orced to dissociate themselves from the Muhammadans, and but for the official 


partisanship Muhammadans and Hindus would have been one lo But 
in spite of the ample experience of riots at different places, and the concilia- 


— measures 8 by the Hindus, official i ion has continued 
and official patronage the Muhammadans has increased. Sir Richard 
Temple and others of his school may have full confidence in the divide et 
impera-policy pursued by the Indian Government and they may support it to 
the best of abilities; but the has been found wanting in more than 
one respect and has been conde by all the poli 

The former, however, have an u hand in the India 
mild Hindu has to submit 
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procession pass off without any 
32. The Mahrdtta (4), in ite issue. of the 9th September, u 
day next will be a grand holi 

| 2 E of Poona. On thi y lus of t 
ren Carey ae een for Lp. m & Ar 
connection with the Ganpati Procession. From the time the idea was first . 
procession, commended. — much has been said and written for and against the 
P 


| | rocession, the people who Pade on ae Eee 
the police, the District Magistrate and the Government, and if all that has 

said and written were collected together, the collection would afford good instruc- 
tive study to all. It might be premature to say any tt with to what 
is taking place, because we have yet to see the end of it; and all's well that ends 


well is an 


f 


which we cannot use until at least our next issue. But with- 


g he question of the procession before 
the authorities the leaders of the — ny! said that anything that is 
calculated (rightly or wrongly) to injure the feelings of their Muhammadan 
fellow-citizens would not find a place in their p e. They have also made 
it clear to the authorities that, taking the signs of the times into consideratio 
they are perfectly willing to leave the question of rights into abeyance. Their 
one point is to teach the communities to live and let live. They did not 
object to the Muhammadan Muharram, and they wish that the Muhammadans 
should not object to their Ganpati procession, Such a lesson can only be 
taught by the authorities maintaining the. position of strict neutrality, and we 
are glad to note that the responsible head of the district administration has by 
his conduct illustrated the spirit which would do credit to any officer. The 
Ganpati procession will be allowed to pass in all its grandeur and the authorities 
will see that the whole comes off in perfect peace. We wish other district 
officers would take the lesson. inet 


88. The Jagadhitechohhu (44), in its issue of the 8th September, says 
that Major Macpherson, Superintendent of Police, 

Celebration: of the Ganpati Poona, was mi in saying in his first notice that 
Government Ee, den in honour of Ganpel, and sere gf Gottes- 
f i — on in honour , asserts vern- 
mate: tment ment records will show that the British Government 
itself, after Poona had into its hands by the fall of the Peshwa’s 
Government, celebrated the Gan festival first at the Shanwdr Palace which 
ury and had in its honour a grand procession attended by 

of the Hindu month Bhddrapad, 


at that palace. There were similar celebrations, nae Se pea 
Government buildings, vis, the Nina’s Wada and the V „the first of 
which was used as the t’s office and the second contained the Pdthashdla 
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p : monies. The most noticeable’ feat 
persons who had no mind to i Ganpatis till the e 


therein in the course of two hours. Some ofthe Gan good. of 
art, the most attractive of them being one made in the attitude of killing the 
demon named Sindur.. Music. was- continued d the whole night in the 
mandap or pavilions, which were fairly, decorated and illuminated. The Ganpatis 
will be immersed on the last day of the festival, and the ceremony is to be very 

85. In describing the samo festival at Poona, the Pon Vaibhav (66) and 
the Natioe Opinion (16), in their ieee of thi 9th’ and 10h Septen bet apres 
tively, say that the ic ought’ to think’ Government and the Musalmans for 
the excellent celebration of the festival year. The Native Opinion thinks 
that the reason which led Government officers to createa split between the 
Hindus and Musalmans, out of which’ arose the present awakening of religious 
zeal, is that they were terrified by ‘their’ consciousness of their inability to 
promote the interests of the public to the proper extent, and by a suspicion lurk- 
ing in their minds about the fuer: ‘the’ people of this country, their own 
ancestors having had to put their own ‘séVereign to death for the attainment of 
certain political rights. The Poona Vaibhav makes a similar surmise. It is of 
opinion that the Anglo-Indian officers foment, quarrels between the two principal 
communities with a view to show 2 English public that there is much work 
in India and that it will not do to re * tos number or the salaries of the officers 
though there is a deficit in the Indian treasury. 


86. The Hindi Punch (180), in ite issue of the 9th September, gives a 
W entitled, Triumphant at last!“ in w a 
us of Poona in in — 
pa 


— 
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Gover 
for her being 
— poli clap n 

jesty the Queen and her Royal Family happy, long-lived, prosperous, &c. 
The twelfth expresses repentance for having neg divine worship and prays 
for His favour. — | 

88. From the telegrams received by the Bombay Samédchdr, and fiews 

by letters received by the Jdm-e-Jamshed and the 

nde al Pon. Akhbdre Soddgar (112), these vernacular dailies of 
urbance at Poona. : ‘ 1 * P 

| the 14th and 15th 12 give an account of the 
Hindu-Muhammadan disturbance at Poona. The Bombay Samdohdr states :— 
A singing party of Hindus connected with the Ganpati festival, numbering 
about sixty and accompanied by musicians, were returning home; at about 1 A. M. 
on the 12th instant, vid the Däruväla bridge near which is situated a mosque. 
When the 2 neared the mosque about fifty Muhammadans came out 
in a body and insisted on the 8 ceased. The Hindus refused to comply 
with this request to the extent desired by the Muhammadans; they discon- 
tinued playing upon the drums, but continued to play upon flutes and other 
mild music. On this the Muhammadans, shouting din, din, fell upon the 
Hindus. A free fight ensued and within a short time large numbers joined 
in the fray. The Muhammadans being outnumbered escaped, the Hindus ran- 
sacking the mosque and attem my set fire to the building, but the police 
protected it from being fired, indus destroyed everything they found in 
the mosque. Several persons were wounded in the fight and were taken to the 
hospital, where one Muhammadan who was severely beaten died. The police has 
made fifteen arrests, fourteen of the number being Hindus. Among other par- 
ticulars of this disturbance and other events in connection therewith it is stated :— 
The police has taken precautionary measures to prevent further disturbances. 
About six Muha and an equal number of Hindus have been seriously 
wounded in the recent affray and removed to the hospital. On the 13th instant 
while two Ganpatis were being carried in a procession through Badhdi lane 
they were broken to pieces by some Muhammadans. Though peace has been 
restored much excitement prevails, but Mr. Ommanney, the Collector of Poona, 
discharges his duties most praiseworthily. The singing party that had a conflict 
with the Muhammadans at the Däruväla bridge belonged to Biba Séheb Natu. 
The disturbance was not a premeditated affair on either side. On the 14th 
instant the Hindus were afraid of the temple of Someshwar being attacked by 
the Muhammadans, and, on the other hand, the latter feared the Juma Masjid 
being attacked, and each community collected in its own place of worship to 


protect it, and remained there almost the whole day until the Cit 21 
came and sent members of both the communities to their — omes. 


and much excitement 
ob; 


harmonium and a concertina that were being played upon 
Both the Hindus and the Muhammadans are unanimous in s 
and innocent persons have been arrested 
that the were 


ing Hi 
had co 


1 and commenced beating them without good reason and wounded some 
of these. 


40, The Mumbai Vaibhav (58), in its issue of the 15th September, 
while writing on the same scuffle, says that the fact that the police did 
not come at the scene of affray for one hour after the commencement of the 
disturbance, and when they came they beat the ns who were simply 
standing at the — of the affray and arrested among them thirteen 
Hindus and two Musalmans, is sufficient to point out who instigated: the Musal- 
mans to take the law into their hands and to assault the Hindus simply because 
the latter did not, at their bidding, stop playing music in front of a mosque, 
and in fixing the culpability of the affray assigns by far the greater portion of 
it to the police, alleging that they did not do their duty in time when the 
Musalmans attacked Hindus in spite of their acting quite in accordance with 
the notifications issued by Major 33 and when the Musalmans .muti- 
lated two images of Ganpati the police were looking on. To the Musal- 
mans the paper assigns a smaller portion of the responsibility 
the Hindus it entirely acquits, asserting I 
assaulted by the Musa was quite legal. The paper 
Government to bear well in mind that the consequen © bei 

s partial to the Musalmans and looking askance at all times at the Hindus 
something untoward. : 


41. The Jdm-e-Jamshed R 2 9 issue of * b = 
Reflecti serves: ce n 
u recent Hindu-M disturbance at Poona 
in connection with the Ganpati festival. The occurrence of the riot is to be 
— but the ooourrenoe of a single riot up to now shows that the illiterate 
us and Muhammadans of the city have not been frenzied into a complete 
disregard of the law. The riot is an unfortunate result of the knotty que 
f a Masjid with music. It is to be that some 
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Government directed its attention to a more 
: edu as thereby it would more effectually put down such dis- 
turbances than by any increase‘ in the number of the police force of the 
_ presidency. . : 3 1 | | 
42. The Poona Vatbhay (66) of the 9th September says that sincé a 
1 and the Musalmans, as was evinced by the affray that 
+ mag ewe me wear took ss recently at the Déruv idge, it is 
ree desirable that the former should * little con- 
nection with the latter as possible. The paper thinks that there is no objection 
to the Hindus supplying anything to the Musalmans provided care be taken 
that nothing is taken from the latter’s hands, with which they (Musalmans) 
kill Hindus and their sacred motherly cows. | 


43. The Moda Vritia (57), in its issue of the 13th September, quotes 
various texts from various Sanskrit books to prove 
_. Mohammedan customsand that music is a n ‘accompaniment to the 
E alleged ie have ne ceremonial of Yorship 2 ee 2 and 1 
ä sae or Piet. processions according to the Hindu scriptures, and says 
„ 3 that by 2 ing music Government 2 — 
endangering and unduly interfering with Hindu religion, encouraging disloyal 
and administering the lash to allegiance. The paper alin sities tt 
instances o! the Musalmans requiring the pla: i oF music before their Pirs and 
.Masjids, as during the Muharram, the Khudba and Zenda processions and 
marriage ceremonies, states that music is played every Thursday at the 
Nimajg4 Masjid at Wai, and every morning evening in front of the Gdik- 
wuͤd's palace at Baroda though there is a Pir opposite to it, and says that these 
facts give the lie to the excuse that the god of the Musalmans does not tolerate 
music. The paper further argues that, as every person must pay respect to 
others 1 his own method of paying it, as Europeans do by doffing their 
hats while the Hindus by donning their turbans, and as the playing of music is 


looked apo n by the Hindus as a mark of respect, they cannot be charged with 
5 


showin pect to Masjids or Pirs by not stopping music while passing in 
front of them. | 


44, The same newspaper states that on the 11th instant, at noon, some 

1 hater of the Hindus pushed from its pedestal the 

Sitace Biatriee. well-known image of Ganpati in the Rdmdoha lane at 

WaAi in the Satära District, and broke into pieces the 

back of its seat, and the Musalmans preferred a complaint that something profane 
had been thrown into their Masjid. 

45. While writing with reference to the intelligence concerning the 
displacement of a Ganpati at Wai, the K2saré (49) of the 11th September observes 
that it is a great misfortune of the British subjects in the Bombay Presidency 
that the Bombay Government should not perceive the mistake of its 
conduct in face of various instances of outrage and desecration at 
places such as Wü, Sholäpur, Ahmednagar, &c. 


46, The Pritt Sdr (100) and the Indu Prabieh (24) of the bee 
Fele: Hindus at 4 in * 
Tan d at N with music and ; 
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Hindus and Muhammadans of 


matter was 
then adj to next Sunday. In t Deval, the 
A * Mämlatdär, invited the leaders of to meet him 
in his office on Saturday. At this declared 
voluntaril er . that there was no religious 
objection to any music in front of mosques. We cannot too y praise the 
local Muhammadans for the truth, As the Muhammadans 


ke plainly, the leaders of the Hindu community of their own accord said that 
ey would not play on three kinds of drums, viz., Téshd, Nagdra and Dhol, but 
would play on other musical instruments such as Dholki, 2 Tél, &., in 
front of mosques: These terms were agreed to by both the and 

very glad to state that the dispute about music before ues was thus brought 
toanend. The leaders of both the communities then made and signed declara- 
tions before the First Class Magistrate that there was no more any dispute 
between them on the question. 


49. The Nagar Samdchdr (59), in its issue of the 8th September, says 

8 that it is glad to state that at the instance of the con- 

“ — iation at Ahmed- Jiliation committee the Hindus and Muhammadans of 
8 Ahmednagar have withdrawn the complaints filed by 
them against eachother, and that the Muhammadans held one or two meetings 
and advised their co-religionists not to bear enmity towards the Hindus and to 


act according to old usage. | 


50. The Bombay Samdchdr (116), in its issue of the 14th September, 

_ says:—In view of the recent Hindu-Muhammadan 

Arrangements made in riot at Poona, the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, 
8 — with had made special ts on a large scale for 
* enabling the Ganpati processions of Bombay to pass 


without any untoward event. Superintendent of Police was pores * 2 
serve order in his own division, assisted by the policemen under him. e 
mounted policemen and the armed police were called out and were distributed in 
different quarters of the town. The reserve and some men of the armed police 
were armed with bamboo sticks and were placed in squads at the Two. 

Jail Road corner, Sir J. J. Hospital, Sankli Tank, Trimbak Parashram street, &c. 
Some other arrangements es these were made and the Police Commissioner 
and his Deputy were personally looking after the processions. 


51. The Ndetk Vrité Ag its 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 18th September 1894. 
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His Excellency Lord that His Excell L 
Harris’ administration of the systematically blundered 
fait ath. administrative and political importance to the py 
me dency. With Lord Neay departure came the fur 
point in the whole spirit of the administration, Reactionary vies 
already begun to operate through the retrograde rym ey aken bz 
Dufferin and owne.. The . of the land take, their coloi 
from the principles and policy ascendant at a bist Fn cial surroun 
ings r too powerful for Lord Harris. We ate : 
making these reflections, because we feel at i See blame for tue 
blunders of the present administration it would not b altogether : r fairto lic 
His Lordship alone. ble for them. | 7 endowed with th at 
higher constructive capacity and those states © qualities ot ryt which 
alone will make a successful administrator in the t ition i 
gud with all his Tory ions, Lord Harris atte 
with the help of far-seeing and sym 
that they know well how to adapt t re i personal 
they know how to gain mastery over a ng istrator. all t 
same, their responsibility towards the governed is not a whit diminished, The 
Honourable Mr. Birdwood in particular has disappointed the public. The wise, 
kind-hearted and judicial minded Judge and Englishman has, it is gen 
believed, allowed his individuality to be submerged into the stronger elemente 
of the Council. It deeply grieves us to have to say 80; but his career after his 
de from the bench has proved ny oe but successful. His very 
urbanity and exemplary gentleness lave proved a source of weakness to tlie 


interests of public weal. With to the other advisers of His Lordship, it is 
for bureau- 


needless for us to say anything, Strong predilections, strict 
cratic traditions and vested interests, and absence of hy towards the. 
subject races can never conduce to the success of any administration, and, we are 
sorry, owing to the combined operation of these causes the presidency has been 
anything but happy during the last five years under the present régime. 


2. The Duydnodayd (11) of the 20th 1 — in its English columns, 
: writes :— When the Mahritta (4) used the Duydnodayd 
Tho Bombay Govorument as a text to preach a sermon to t on 


and the Mahrdtia on the oon - jt, a confidential circular vately 
officials to favour the —— | 


é 
ta 


b has felt it dankee to explain, that 
ornmen 

up that Uma. tne, nd been enjoying, whaheves 
u 

af sensible people will 
4 the circumstances. 
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still claim, in the interest of the public peace, to settle the disputes that ma 
arise by reference to evidence 14 5 and where that fails l 
ht to the extent claimed, then either party will be required to meet the other 

alf-way. These were the principles on which, as we gather, the district officers 

Khändesh acted, and Government, no doubt, approved of them and circulated 
the correspondence among all district officers for their information. Any two 
communities who had to act together would, if they knew their real in 
voluntarily adopt such principles to settle their disputes, and if district officers acted 
on them in any single case, it would be difficult to say they acted unwisely. It may 
be urged that even in such matters each party should be strictly confined to 
its legal rights. But that is not likely to promote peace, and a reasonable con- 
cession to 4 strong well-known religious a of a large community which 
does not offend any similar feeling of the other can hardly be contended as 
undue favour shown to one of the disputing parties. The matter hardly admits 
of discussion on a gid pro quo principle. The Hindus have not as yet shown 
any intolerance of noise on the road in front of their temples, and when they 
object to it they can claim the same pe vege just as they can claim certain 
concessions to their feelings in the matter of cow-killing. But as such cases of 
Hindu feeling were not directly before the Khändesli officers there was no 
occasion for a special reference to them. We can hardly see how that circum- 
stance justifies the complaint of fayouritism. ‘The fact of the matter is that the 
Hindu community seems to be largely pervaded with the idea that in these 
_ disputes between the two communities Government and their officers have 

voluntarily adopted the policy of favouring the Muhammadans at the expense 
of the Hindus; and so long. as that idea continues, the action of Government 
and its officers, however fair and well-intentioned, is liable to be misconstrued.— 
The same paper, in its Maräthi columns, considers the Mahritla to be right in 
its interpretation of the confidential circular, calls upon Government to publish 
the circular, and observes that not only Hindus, but even Muhammadans 
consider that Government is partial to the latter. 


4. The Gujardti (104) of the 16th September, in its English columns, 
writes :—The resolution issued by Government last week in connection with 
certain articles that a in the Muhrdtta is an impotent and scarcely 
high-minded attempt to it the Native press by running down our contem- 
porary and heaping upon him all sorts of epithets, whether justific:: or unjustified. 
In this attempt Government have ho y failed. The resolution is, on the 
face of it, seli-condemnatory, and if Government had im 
their own conduct the 


erstandings on of Government, the public and the ; | 
Bombay Government pe the ae having regard to what is taking place 
. t the presidency, it must be said egregiously blundered—in not 
instructions known to the directly affected by thom. 

t that the Mahritia is guilty, 


gross 

LIAN 

| was led to make. Were Govern - 

ment afraid of the one-sided character of instructions? Did they think 

Nn was it there- 
fore that they treated documents as secret and confiden 
ot ve been so treated in the interests a hn. 


uestions, 


qu 

* yan oly vad: 
et impera lan thirtecn the 80 
out some outrage, disturbance < 
of the presidency ‘or another. 
while? We have ourselves ropetally d 
ensible attitude of the local’ € ment a 
ladstone’s Government towards oer lier 


Native press with ignorant people 
es. We tsk G 


passions and racial 
sel ves in a . — honest and 
Rightly or ran 1 2 since | 
or wrongty, ook u to Gd 
1 sé: e for thes ati tal 
105 the — protection of their religiou ages 
have to say that the reprehensible ‘att ue of ent tlieir 
defenoe of the blunders of their ocala tbr tacts, “el A1 
absence of sy pe wm ay St ge 75 v 
for the lamentable and disgraceful ‘state’ of he 4 o 
_ alluded. We are heartily sick of all re and ads. ar 
of resolulion on the part of 


and we would still j y. weloome any — 
with the 9 u statesmanlike 


ä —————— 

and sympathetic s estion is “assuming a graver ‘complexion. 
As it 4s, the t resolution tion Nas ben to no ä 
waste of judicial It has o K. or truth of w 


power. 
— — have said. Let the circular 
mutilation, and then we should be glad te 
case stands at 


5. The Mohrdita (4), in ite ins dt the 16th. 8 
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umns, refers to 


Meer 
| | the High Court. [The Gujardti (104) and the 
roach Samdchdr (118) of * 20th September, respectively, express 


LIMA 
. 0 ira, jar itrd of t 
Adr noting Cle ter wei tember, in its. English columns, writes: —In Ms 
District Magistrate, Kaira,  DeO; Atkins, the acting Collector and District Magis- 
eae Sy beep ttrate, Kaira, the district is fortunate enough to possess 
a gentleman and officer who is. very..conscientious and actuated by the best 
of motives. While Atkins ported to be a 
very intelli 


that his know 
ae one te 
do justice; he is ' 
5 


aren 
Government will appoint 2 i 
10. The Taiser-e- Hind (106), in ite issue of the 28rd September, 


that the steps that are being taken by the me 
: .. . , Chief : , , >| F " | ; 
— 14 N of the 1 bar to do honour to Mr. Cooper, 


permanent Collector at Kaira. 


bay, praised. | r who is to 
et bine . Magistrate, never — 


at Kardchi U is, 
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He 
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strange veothat 
ht hundred rupees 1 fount 
age, and the robbery of a sum 


removal of an iron safe containing about 
of Mistri Lavjibh4i Mulji in his own 
Rs. 3,000 from the house of Sheth Jesangb 


Part II.—WNative States. 


14. A correspondent of the Kachha Samdehdr (185), in its issue of the 

A complaint against some 9 2 2 that the * of 2 

0 | ve much oppressed by Messrs. abh- 
re , a tied, Mane. eee 
dhish of Mudra, Kélid4s Himaträm at Bhuj, Shivshankar Dosa at Kharir 
and R4éjirim Master at Läkadia, that some officers who are not subjects of the 
State sell justice to the highest bidder, and that the police take active steps to 


trace thieves when the complainants gain them over. 


15. The Gulburga Samdchdr (40) of the 20th September reports the 

1 occurrence of a terrible riot at Gulburga on the 18th 
A. l > ™ instant between two sects of the Lingéyat community 

* a in connection with a Pälkhi procession of one sect, and 
states that the police arrangements on the occasion were highly defective, there 
being only six policemen available to suppress the riot, and even that small 
— * did not do their work till after the rioters had spent their energy in break 
ing many heads. The paper expresses surprise that under the Niz4m’s admi- 
nistration there should be affrays amongst Hindus themselves and not between 
Hindus and Musalmans like the disturbances occurring so frequently and at so 
many places under the British Government, , 


Part IIl.—Jntelligence extracted from the Press. 


Hindu religion considered 
the only means for the re- 
generation of the Hindus. 


ted by 
quarrel with and ill-treat them, and because of the officials of Government 
being inclined to widen the gulf between the Hindus and Musalmans and 
with that view their best to employ in Government —— 
mans and as few Hindus as possible, there is circumstance whi 

it as sa vis., that the Hindus of and creeds, from 
ha more devoted to 


number e carried on carta, in palang 1 rriages v 
100, that of the aceompanying minor Ganpatis being about 500. The bands of 
musicians preceding the Ganpatisnumbered 75, and the melds or singing parties 
about 60, accompanied by 20 groups of ‘legimvdilde’ or chain practisers, The 
number of persons accompanying the precession was about 25,000. The number 
of spectators looking from windows and verandahs of houses and from specially 
erected platforms may be estimated at 60,000, who greeted the Ganpatis by 
showering on them ‘‘ batisdés’ (u kind of sweet), ‘ldhyds’ (parched rice) and 
‘guldl’ (red powder). The procession started from the Reay Market and took 
three hours to its destination near the Läkdi bridge. The paper is of 
opinion that the Government officers evinced ‘a little timidity and lack of 
judgment by e by the Shanwüär Palace, 
perp une the impression that ‘that route - i'remind the people of the 
eshwa’s Government; ‘that the péople- did not require old b of 
rule the absence of wich, it 
the British’ Gov- 
€ 8 known: better 
eelings of e Id not have 
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iently shown by the Indian National Congress, refused to 

ue a of the midnight devotees to stop music altogether, The ¥ | 
madan gentry, as loyal citizens, were prompt in vindicating the dignity of f 

overnment by NF. the discourteous musicians without a second word | 

course, the usu: followed. Several were wounded and one was killed, 

His Excellency Lord Harris, while regretting tho loss of life, no doubt, chuckles 
over the fact that at last he has been able to get at some of the Poona Brah- 
mins, whom he religiously believed, during the Bombay riots, to have been the 
chief source of all trouble. We hear that Tätya Séheb Natu, a leading Inga. 
dar of Poona, has been arrested on a charge of being a member of an unlawip 
assembly, and several other important arrests are said to be expected. We 
shall not be sorry for these arrests if Government is thereby sure to put an 
end to the unfortunate feud between the two classes. The innocent may suffer ; 
but we shall not grudge it, if it is necessary for the common weal. But we 
cannot forget the lessons taught by history. No Government can depend for 
permanent peace and tranquillity on the timidity or fear of its subjects. The 
Bombay. Government seems to think of putting a stop to future riots by inspiring 
the Hindus with the fear of wholesale arrests and punitive posts. Every page of 
Indian history abounds with proof of the disastrous consequences of such 
cowardly policy. We sincerely hope that the experiment which is being 
vigorously carried on in Poona will not give occasion to His Lordship, when he 
is out of his surroundings here, to regret that his weakness should have resulted 
in bloodshed and ruin to the innocent subjects of Her Majesty, on account of 
their misfortune in ‘being entrusted to his care. , 


22. Referring to the recent Hindu-Muhammadan disturbance at Poona 
the Indu Prakdsh (14) of the 17th September, in its English columns, writes :— 
We think Government have all along sat quiet and let things have their own 
way. True, they have issued a resolution lately, but then its obvious purpose 
was to scold a newspaper rather than set down definite rules for guidance about. 
the processions of music, The public was never taken into confidence; no 
attempt was made at reconciliation although it was suggested to them: for one 
whole year several cases have come before them for decision: son have resulted 
in riots, yet Government have done nothing to bring about a better state of 
feeling among the contending parties. Not only this, but Government are well 
aware of the fact—it could scarcely have been left unnoticed by them—that, as 
a rule, the Hindu populace of this presidency viewed with disapproval, and in 
some with angry f the action of Government officers, which they 
thought unnecessarily and unjustly favoured the Muhammadans at the sacrifice 
of the Hindus’ cherished and continued customs. The Native press could 
do no in the matter ; they ound the local Government totally blind to 
the grave issues involved and they could not conscientiously say that the Hindu 
— had no reason to com . If the Poona riot force Government 
to 
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disturbance; soon assembled near the immense cr 
Haie the Multenmedana escaped ea bat they could. As a lucky cat 
waiting for eatables kept hanging in a — upon them when 
— fall down by the sling 2 Oper the Hindus entered the 
erte by Mubammiadana and whatever damage they could do 
to 0 it. Me They in to set the Masjai: om, fire, bat wove prevented by the 
from doing so. Several Muhammadans were, killed and wounded in 
turbance. The police arrested some Muyhammadans: along 
At about 1 A. A. on the night of the disturbance. a large number of Hindus of 
the Sadäshiv Peth, accompanied with music: on drums, went through Rdste’s 
Peth to the Ganpati in the Gosävi iane aud tnence they came to the 3 
near the Daru bridge. The police obj to their music, but the us 
did not pay heed to the obj T atis in their hands and were more 
than 4,000 in number There were — ce constables at the Chowky 
situated near the These consta ‘seriously wounded by the Hindu 
rioters and are lying in The disturbance until 3 am. Many 
policemen were wounded. ees pon the Police Superintendent, re- 
ceived a severe blow on his: eas ba r . soon arrested. 
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with the Hindus. 


Mr. Plunkett, City Magistrate, 2 pe and Mr. Fry, 
— 22 — tor to urbance, On the 
18th instant the Hindus had a large piboteskot, to cause a a 
disturbance. This on e whch we i as that 


Muharram. We cannot say how they obtained: permission to parade it. 


24. The Késide Mumbai 198), in in ity, tary issue of the 15th 


tember, under the heading “ and obstinacy 
— ery of the Hindus,” gives subs 4 ft o telegram about the Poona 
riot which 12 in the NMes of Indsa.of the 14th instant. 
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228. The ‘Mahrdtta (4), in {ts issue * the 16th Se 
accounts of the recent I a Naa ge at Poona that have ta ne 5 in two 
Poona daily prints, as also in Fridays Times of India and the Bombay — are 
so inaccurate and misleading that wo deem it necessary, before procceding to make 
the remarks which they call. forth, to bet forth, in the interests of truth, the 
circumstances of this sad affair ,exactly..as. they have occurred... Some of our 
readers may be aware that Poona lias, 0. blush, for. two English dailies, which 
erally concern A rey marge 
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it 
in taking up that | 
ought to have An to the pro 
could they be justified in taking the law pir OW! | 
madans were thus the first violaters f Jaw and yet only two of them have been 
arrested, as against thirteen Hindus! Surely it is not difficult for the police to 
get the names of the Muhammadans who were assembled in the mosque at the 
time when the row first commenced, and we think all these men ought to be pro- 
ceeded against for commencing the riot. Then, in dispersing the Hindu 
crowd, the police attacked them with wanton and brutal severity. The mild 
Hindu, as a rule, never resists authority, and we feel sure, if Major : 
had explained the situation to the crowd in a few words (for most of those that 
were assembled there were ignorant of what had really happened), the people 
would have quietly di of their own accord. As a matter of fact, more 
Hindus were wot by the police than by. the Muhammadans that night. 
Again, when the Ganpati in the Badhai lane was attacked and broken to piece 
by the Muhammadans, what did the police do? Why? Would it be believed 
that while it allowed the Muhammadans who committed the outrage to go 
scot-free, it d to the F na a Märwäri Hindu on the that 
the man had thrown a stone at the men who were breaking his — 
to pieces? When on Friday last a number, of clerks in the Surv 
were returning home and were most V attacked and beaten by some 
Muhammadan ruffians, the police did not move its little finger to assist the poor 
men thus assaulted, and none of the assailants has yet been arrested. We thi 
all this is sufficient to illustrate the spirit in which' the police treats the Hind 
wonder if the whole Hindu . 
ice is bent upon discredi the us b 
all the means in its power Xr of this 
of the ill-treatment of the Poona Hindus, and that is the conduct of 
Collector, Mr. H. Ommanney. Throughout the crisis Mr. : 
behaved d firmness and has shown himself to b. 
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the gu “the news that ‘the Hindus, 
who ‘to protect it against an 
apprehended attack 0 adams gathered for prayer in the neigh- 
— —7 on Friday last, mged there for the purpose of attach 
the ‘itieek and the mild Muhammadaus! Can misrepresenta further 
pectin fo keep order inthe Bomb mowguce on Fiday last prewalons 
ons to keep order in the 5 mosques on ay last — precautions 
which our police adopted only at the Ar hour. Before concluding, we 
would once again appeal, as we have appealed in the past, to the Bombay Gov. 
ernment to take immediate steps to. deal with this question of Hindu and 
Muhammadan riots in a sympathetic and comprehensive spirit, so as to prevent 
tliesé very sad occurrences as far as possible in the future. There are only two 
questions which bring these communities into violent conflict with each other, 
viz., the cow question and the music question. “Fortunately, the cow question 
is not with us, at any rate in the Deccan, and the only question which would 
thus disturb and which has been disturbing the harmony between the two 
communities in this part of the country is the music question. Cannot Goy- 
ernment find out, with the assistance of the leaders of the two communities 
if need be, some reasonable solution of the question which, without inflicting 
undue hardship on either class, settle the matter definitely and once for all? 
All the unfortunate difficulties of the present situation are due mainly to the 
fact of the question being allowed to remain unsettled 60 long after’ its 
cropping up ina serious form. Onceadefinite solution is attained, the diffl- 
culties will vanish as quickly as they have been arising. Government is surely 
strong enough to enforce any solution that it may think to be reasonable; and 
when such a solution is found, whether it is based on the decisions of High Courts 
or the ascertainment of custom or the principle of reasonable compromise, that 
dangerous discretion which is at present almost necessarily allowed to executive’ 
officers: and which is the spring of much of the mischief, will céase‘to exist. 
Unless the question is thus settled in somiedefinite form, it needs no seer to see 
that it is fraught with grave peril to all parties concerned. It is the highest 
duty of Government to stem in time the wave of racial and religious animosities’ 
that is passing over the land. New forces are almost daily coming to the 
surface which hitherto were lying dormant and the exact effect of which no one 
can foretell. But one thing is olear, and it is this that, unless Governnietit 
moves promptly, the task of grappling successfully with the — will soon 
become a pe | formidable if. not an impossible one. [The Kesaré (49) of the 
18th September expresses similar sentimerits.] “=. aoe 
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80. The Gujardti (e ‘of ‘the sith Veptsmbet in its English Sils 
writes: — The out 1 of riots at Pogna is to be dee ly ted ; but, at the 
same time, it is difficult: to apportion’ blame for these disturbances. For a long 
time the conviction has has been growing: in the mind of the Hindu community that 
their immemorial ri hts and wages wath reference to religious procéssions are being 
trampled upon by the executive. This eli. we are afraid, has rightly or wrongly 
permeated the whole. presidency, and the consequent feeling of. irritation 
unfortunately daily increasing. — even as Hindus io cannot discern 


any special wisdont ‘ytd n ene meld and religious 
N * ts Uri friction: "between Hinder und and 


vn a grand scale and thus multipiying 
Muhammadans at a jundture lie the predént, wor can thordughly appreciate sr 
ved to be 


feelings of those who have organized tha Gaa pati festival‘on.an im 
this year as a pupbli and em Sedation groin ‘against what is 


arbitrary inert eie witty tue of sett tone 1 religious practices. 
We do not quite see why Hindus sliduld have it to go with their musio by 
the Därurala bridge, nor is it quite) ed to understand how the Muhammadans 
happened to be reading the Kotan m Ar Masjid at 1 cœ clock at night.’ The Mu- 


hammadans seem to ‘have’ 2 „4 the 22 — who in their turn retaliated. 
The conflict ended in peti wie ing Jene! njured und arrested and -consider- 
able damage to property e while ‘inci 13 deplorable, and it ‘once more 
raises: the question Whether Government are or die not going to settle and 
We ‘some modus vivendi in regard to music: playing near ao and 
mples instead of wasting their power in ‘ciroulars‘and resolutions of a 
an tful and questionable character. If Ganpati, the God of wisdom, could 
speak out, and if the great and revered) Prop ooud be consulted, we feel 
both of them would declare themselves: ¢ the excesses that are being 
committed in the name of holy religion; “The Ganpati festival is in its essence 
an innocent festival and with happy and Ebesullful domestic associa- 
tions, and we are glad. it: — off yin Bombay. One of the most 
encouraging. features ofits celebration. a a mus 
cians cheerfully played as usual in contri ‘ott as ape 
confidently hope the Hindus and Muhammadans will also 
ences clecwhere 2 and tive as brotherly neighbours as they have so — * 
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37. The Native Opinion (16) of the 20th September, in its 
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44. The Hitopadzshak (18), in its issuc of the Alst September, expresses i 
opinion about the cause of the recent Hindu-Musalman disturbance at Poona, 
saying that the disturban nee arose owing to race animosities between the two 
eager sc having, been inflamed, by the celebration of the Ganpati festival 
the Hindus in almost the same fachion as the Muharram festival of the 
. Ms for — by erecting wma ndaps or pavilions for Ganpatis in 
imitation of those used for Täbuts and by having songs sung in chorases in 
the streets as the Musalmans ve their fakirs chanting mournful songs 
during e n 
oritioal iol pron ‘the’ Kesari, recommends that orders should be 
hi 1 5 novo sd 7 9 places of worship, whether 
dere ‘usal ri rt religion, but lan in front 
of ( : ts, schools, Tihttiries and other similar public. institu- 
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ng the Muhammadans, and tat in entiation of such an event some Jed 


that st * 5 


51. In alluding to the're chat it is not impro bla that the Govern 
wil sake Boone 


Government requested. to to punitive ‘post 
e gos roe a — 10th —— 5 
tive police force on Poonans n the ial 
allege ta bp the intention of ‘long continued, and ‘ft is to 
d leney Lord Harris“ adininisteation: 
it this mistake and give .cause 3 
satisfied, The Poona riots are to be much depl c 
Bombay but the decrees residents .of re = te be ch 
rioters. bang Various rumours are abou real’ 
and the’ ca 2 isos. that excited oe dhrdtta (a) 9 
e different fro published, and i 


aing it des dun 2 


with — 


sion — not, ape 7 it i 
the police — of it may do a, bat before doing 80, it ought to get 
itself acquainted with the 3 aah of things all round. 


152. A correspondent, —— from Baroda to the Mumbai Vaibhav (88 of 
idee P September, says that ps with the inten- 
manele rumour epread. 9b tion of diserediting Mr. 1 se party a false rumour 
ieee. Sade in ith th 55 1 

oon noe, an in n with the Poona 
Nr. Beat to the opponents od * Mr. — 285 came 7 4 * front Mr. Tilak 
me a terror peo Baroda and Mr. 


ms t's opponents are reported to have distributed sweets on hearing the ramour 
of his arrest. 


58. The ——— (9), in * r pr 
distri oona 
tri Eras yg wel „ — the non-Brahmanic Hindus to be on their r 
n be misled by the Brdhmans to do 


a A usalmans and to involve themselves 
difficulties. The leaflet approves of the 


The Din Bande approves of this leaflet and 
atention of the non-Brabmanic communities of the Hindus. 
thinks that the Mahrdita (4 — the Kesari 
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N dissatisfied owing to. 


d. 
pati ait e is likely to be 
56. = Goh en 5 


immersion 


ear mc 
i = Eri 
order. We hear 


annual i immersion Dp 
others when it came near 


Ganpati festival at Hubli 
in Dharwér and Sdsyad in 
the Poona District. : 


y ‘ one. or fo youre 
believes that the harm N hie attitade has been m 
y its beneficial effect on the 4 5 the Hin 8 . 
Slovak ates that the Gan 1 estivyal was oplebrated by all the castes of Hindus 
for ten days with more th } N a, and 1 there was no disturbance in 
— with music in 


58. The Duydn Sigar 


Ganpati processions at 
Kolhapur. 
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59. The Moda Pri tt . 


State of affairs at Wal in Ber on thes 
the Satéra District. 


en subject of talk in 
and uneasiness among the 
of all this fuss and 


in company of some mounted } 
peace either in the Hindu or 
— — aay 
a a tomb in 
been found on en unf 
that he had done Ire | 
Musalman to sak for the paymant of » d 
W 


The 2 98 ete 
writs yin 
tod Malamnmadans at Wal Ve tae yeah 


wrong impression upon 
The active exertions of well-intentioned-persons for the preserva of peace 
have been — as endeavours towards inflaming the embers of racial 
animosities and the ‘mere assertion of one’s own lega ; 
= disobedience of the orders of the District 
ability and position in the Hindu community 
in inciting public discord without sufficient reasons, and have been 
Courts. The trial of some fifteen Hindus of respectability’ is still 

proceeding in the Court of Mr. C. H. Kennedy, First Class Magistrate, and 

startling ts dre brought to li The trial is likély to last for some 


days more, atid it is ‘hot, therefore, oper on our pass any remarks on 
ä this ‘cast; But this vey A 0 E con- 


sidered by our Distriet Magistrate. - We ield to none in our to: the 
— ot our ‘District Magistrate, Mr. W. C. Rand, and in vat 6 ng opinion 
that Mr. Rand is not an offiver ‘likely'ts: be misled by one-sided — 2 
„ prea ont pig ce on both sides. We, 
ore, earnestly requestuantd beseech our worthy District to aay lin to 
consider the prepriety.and:: of dot committing ‘himstlf to ‘any line of 
action until the trial before Mr. Kennedy is over and the — ce on 
Sees te ETON TS Te ri gents 11. , W 


eee in its 12 1 we 171. September, 
3 taken ‘out 1 


— an 15 od 
he eg 


do so. Ths latten:ewere Bünz 8 ‘to! e ou other — 1 — 
— . three above-named ae Be a * . the Chief 
onsta procession did not proceed on 
ite wan u the Nich en Ua b to the tente. 
62. The Mahdrdshira. Fa (56), in its issue of the 17th a, 
Ee te eect is of a H 1 in We the 


‘the 
‘aan Baten eo — * Peth at Sdtdra, but cannot ay work 


68. The Baked (20) of the 16th 2 of opinion that some mis- 


understanding arise between Hindus and 
Apprehevsions of a dies Muhammadans of , who have hitherto been 


turbance of the public perce on excellent terms with each other, on account of 
at Ratndgiri owing to a new cow-slaughter ha been commenced at that 
practice of cow-slaughter. place, req ae oe rT to nip the chreat 

— inthe bad by taking prompt and due menoures ig the matter 


64. ‘The ee (Oi), tn ite ine of tho 10m 
hile some Hindus of Mu — 
e thelr Ganpatis tos tank for b 
Belgneme —— last, some Muhamap 
| have snatched away the Ganpatié tr 
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to enquire into the matter and see that the new seed of contention is not 
allow to row. i 41 0 ’ P . 0 ‘ yi i> 4 aie % 


66. The Moda Vritta (57), in its issue of the 20th September, considers 

the action of the Musalmans of Chiplun in apy 
on to Hindu music in 
thanks 


Masalmans of Chiplun in négiri District, in stating the, Maa 
— 1 purer er oon. (lun that | hadi no ob 

~ a front of moaquès. to and far-si 
the Mämlatdär, Rao Séheb Deval, for His having hrotght about a reconciliation 
between the two rival communities read ing his example and that of the 
Mämlatdär of Pen in the Kolaba Distriet .farimitation by othar officérs, and 
gladly admits that its mind has been.diselmaed.by the Musalmans of Chiplun of 
its sweeping impression formed by: recent o | the-Musalmans of all 
2 had been elated and blinded: hy the- instigation of come contentious 
vernment officera: (ace yon vbosisA AM sole! iors t 1 5 
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Movement for RP ogy 
the use of indigenons cloth.” 


nous cloth, and observes that a atten, 
praiseworthy and the people in all other p 
resolution se bring it into practice. 


G. M. SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 26th September 1894. 
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No. ) Names of Newspapers, % of publication. ) Kditton. 
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5 „ Shuddha Varhädi. oes ...| Akola... . . Weekly 350 


1. The Varhdd res Samdchdr (3) of the 17th September, in its English 
columns, writes :—Indian are treated with 


Alleged self-interest of the grant N in the English Parliament. The ques- : 
— the adminis- tion on the Indian Budget was promised a full and 
free deliberation. But it was like a dream. The 
Liberal Ministry is as bad as the Tory one. The first holds forth vague and 
eloquent promises, while the latter is proverbially stubborn and will not swerve 
an inch from its old aristocratic despotism. Sir William Wedderburn was 
indeed right when he pointed out that reform in Indian politics is a hopeless 
task with either party in power. Iudia is governed for first and then 
for the Indians. Self-interest of the ruling class is too powerful to mend and 
adjust Indian matters on a just and sound basis. A largely spending adminis- 
tration is the all-absorbing topic in India. The nation is drifted to the brink of 


utter poverty, and India will be extinct as a nation if no salvation is granted on 
a liberal and altruistic policy. The annual drain multiplies the evils that a 


policy of ‘divide and rule’ entails. Free trade isa misnomer to Indian inter- 
ests, It is a word for English cowards to clothe therewith their selfish and 
aggrandising tenets. The new Tariff Act is a living example of an — and 
destructive basis in 2 economy. This point was pressed by that Grand 
Old Man of India, Mr. Dédibhii Navroji, who pointed out the difference 
between India and other countries, the differrnve that while the revenues of other 
countries are spent within those countries and fruotify in the pockets of the 
people, the rovenues of Iudla are draiued away iuto an ocean from whivh they 
nover return. The argument: of India’s expense in exports and imports, 
material advancement and rose-coloured pictures of the 4 2 condition are all 
a blu 


8 
Tn Indian p 
— — 


and to turn England and India into one whole nation of devout, loyal and ha 
mes ee Congress is our main stay and round its standard we must ach 


2. The same newspaper writes :—In spite of the high and unfounded 
expectations of the ep pe oona Hindus, the 

Recent Hindu-Muhamma Ganpati festival there has not passed without bloodshed. 
dan distarbance at Poona Prom the unnatural attitude which the Bombay Gov- 
ernment has assumed towards the contending parties, 

and the manner in which it has fostered their animosities 

by insulting one and impliedly and often openly in- 
furiating the other, we were quite pre for it. The feeling which reigns 
might yet be nipped in its bud, and a ing calamity might yet be pre- 
vented, if our benign and impartial rulers were more statesmanlike ' 


a G. M. SA THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


| Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 25th September 1894, 
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| Punt 1— Politi ond the Publio Adminitration, 


1. The Bhimsen (116), in ite ious of the 26th eptenber gives '& derte 
Administration of India entitled, “ India put in a press,” fn" which ch 4 Hind) 
military expenditare. — represen * is shown as being , 
* two Anglo-I bolising military expendi 
fure and extra e ab she cannot 


eration’ and Ar crying’ ou out that 
stand the pressure — 2 is being almost killed. 


2. The Pratod (70), in its issue of the 24th 33 ys that the 
Policy of disintegration. English people are very scheming and ecm and are 
, | — 2 Natives of India by 
setting one community against another, as for instance, the Musalmans against the 
Hindus, the Maräthas against the Brähmans, and — on, just as have already 
prohibited all interoourse with each other among ＋— ative Princes of 
the country without the knowledge of the Sennen —— that this dis- 
union is intended to counteract the efforts of the National Congress and educated 
ns and to facilitate and strengthen the administration of the country 
to the sweet will of European officers, that it is very deplora 
Musalmans as za community, and its educated members in parti 
not see through this desiga and should help to bring about its lish- 
ment by rising against and annoying the Hindus, though they. have received 
from Government no spevial concessions such as reduced revenue 
greater pee ot in * public service, greater facilities of education, &c,, and 
are 1 * — with the Hindus with the same broom, and thot 
Native — 4 their religious persuasion, * example, His Ie the 
Nizim — Her Highness the Begum of Bho , are not treated 
paper adds that though the present policy o disintegration is approved. of = 
persons of the type of Sir Richard Temple, it is considered by more 
to be fraught with danger in the long run, for they bellows. th that when 
the Natives, both Musalmins aud Hindus, will have realised to themselves its 
ultimate object and found that after they have exhausted their force against one 
another they are aot a whit better in their oon lition, they will all turn against 
the Government who misled them to indulge in mutual fights. 


8, The Hindi Punch (106), in its issue of the 23rd September, ves a 

cartoon, entitled, The Bleeding Process, in which an 

— revenue a Anglo- Indian is ‘shown as opening the artery of the 

left arm of a rayat with a lancet (new — * and 

lo-Indian as holding a vessel (Indian Treasury) into which the blood 

. revenue) is falling. The letter - press below the cartoon runs as 

under :—Doctor.—Courage, man, Don't be afraid in the least! The 

editor gives the following explanation of the cartoon: — The Pioneer sounds a note 

of alarm that great discontent prevails amongst the agricultural masses in India 
owing to the new survey of land and the prospect of an increased aud e 


4. The Jd 


5. The Indu Prakdeh (14) of the 24th September, in its English 

writes : We mut gay the more we se of Mr. Fowler 
3 K 222 sine. tiie aa 
N ve tor we have making about Every one by this 
4 in the Mudras Kissing time knows of the. hard case of Dr. Smith of in 
f : Medical Service, who has been asked to resign’ the 
sérvice at once by the Secretary of State for India. We do not know for what 
exact offence Dr. Smith has been 2 with so much _ severity, and we 
doubt if Dr. Smith himself knows what he is accused of. The only thing we 
know is that he asked a married lady, a guest of his, for a kiss which was 
tefused and whitch led to his sending a private apology to the husband of the 
lady. This spasmodic outburst of puritanism, this excessive but capricious 
for the rectitude of another man’s conduct, may be justifiable in private 
relations, but these fits become absolutely dangerous when they mark out a Gov- 
ernment—and especially our Government—for their victim. A punishment is 
valuable when tempered with mercy ; its object is to chasten the offender, not 
to ruin him; it is meant to act asa corrective and not destructive of the 
offender’s future life. We are willing to concede that in a moment of infatuation. 
Dr. Smith did a very reprehensible thing, and that a severe scolding was 
necessary. But as soon as he came to himself he acted most honourably. And 
ior this conduct, for this outspokenacss and sincere repentance, he is punished 
more severely than a man less honouralsle would have been for a similar offence. 
We do not mean that he should meet with no punishment; sending bim off to 
military duty for several years woul havo suffiviently met the ends of justice 
and the morality even of a Non-conformist Minister of the Queen-Empress. 
But what has been the result of the severe punishment? Have the aggrieved 
persons got more satisfaction than they had got before? All they wanted was 
the removal of Dr. Smith from the place. Mr. and Mrs. Clegg got more 
notoriety than they should have wished the incident to have. ‘The Secretary of 
State has shown that his puritanism gets the better of his sense of justice. Poor 
Dr. Smith and his family are. practically thrown on an unsympathetic world to 
carry afresh the struggle for existence If this is doing justice to all parties, 
our prayer is Save us from such Justice, and, if possible, save us from a 

puritan Secretary of State!“ | 


6. The Natice Opinion (16) of the 28rd September, in its English 
: | columns, writes :—-One feels sadly disappointed at the 
Deaths from adie apparent apathy of Government in the matter of 
Indian Arma Act. deaths from wild beasts and snakes. Year after year 
they have been asked to remove the rigours of the Arms 
Act that prevent the people irom a free, though limited, use ofarms. With. the 
increase in the extent of our forests the number of wild beasts has increased, the 
result being that viliages on the bor lers of forests ani remote corners of the 
country are more and more exposed to the — ent depredatious of wild beasts. 
From the telegraphic summary of a report published in the dailies, we find that 
the number of deaths from wild beasts in India has not yet appreciably dimi- 
nished ; on the contrary, the number of deaths in J engal has increase] and the 
Government of India only regrot tho sad circumstanve. We for one, however, 
would say that verbal regrets in such matters will novor mend things ; they 
must allow the peoplo more extended use of arms for per: , E 
also increase pecuniary rewarda for the destru tion of snakes and other 
One feels at a loss to understand Government hesitating in these serious matters. 
We recommended the free use of match-locks, swords and javelins wherewith 
could well protect themselves from the attacks of wild beasts, Government 
od have no conscientious surup:e in this connestion. Indians are 
core to ever think of rising. may tax Goverament for wi 
them their legitimate ta, but surely will do n 
permanency of British rule in this country. The Arms Act is a dark spot on the 
ee and His Excellency Lord Elgin's Government must run to 
remove : 
T. The Jdm-e-Jumahed (184), in its issue of the 24th Sey ob- 
er lessen the large number of deaths of men and from. wild 
ets anid snakes, the extensive plote of waste ground to be found throughiost 
p2 el noo 


7 


10: 


finances of the States that abnormal expenses should be the rule on every such 
11. Referring to the published in ve the “ Balladhan Murder Case,” 
: the Matala (4), in its issue of the 28rd Se . 
Balladban murder case and writes :—The E 
the alleged tendency thousand soldiers to support them w embark 
— wih the —— in on an oppressive pours and it is now clear that the 
minor executive Anglo-Indian officers, in addition to 
the military strength of the Empire, have in the Government of India a staunch 
to enable them to oppress British subjects with impunity. The case in 
question discloses a very strong tendency in the executive to come in conflict 
with the judiciary. The former have commenced to criticise the solemn deci- 
sions of the Courts which are not relished by them. In the Raver 
case in the Bombay Presidency the District Magistrate of Khändesh con. 
temptuously characterised the decision of the Bombay High Court as more 
occidental than oriental, and the Government of Lord Harris, which often acts 
on impulse, approved of the remark and circulated his report to all the Collectors 
and District istrates for information. The executive consider themselves 
above the law, and where this tendency exists it is impossible to expect justice 
at their hands. Hard times have come and we cannot prophesy what the end of 
all this mistaken policy would be. Human nature is human nature everywhere, 
and however patient, inoffensive and weak the sa might be, the 
policy of the executive in every of India as emphasized in connection with 
the recent racial differences is calculated to drive them to despair. 
12. The Gujardti (104), in its issue of the 23rd September, under the 
heading My Notes,“ observes:—In Europe a husband, 


Remarks on the conviction who murders his unchaste wife or her paramour, is not 
hg 2 3 punished with more than six months’ rigorous impri- 


paramour. sonment, but in India a similar criminal is generally 
sentenced to death. Some time ago the American 
Consul in France shot the paramour of his wife and this act met with universal 
applause from the French people, and his acquittal was received with great 
delight. A case of double m recently occurred inthe Bengal Presidency. 
A farmer in Behar failing to reform his unchaste wife, in a fit of anger murdered 
her and her paramour. The Sessions Oourt which tried the murderer 22 
— — sentence on him, but it was commuted to one of trans tion by the 
outta High Court. This difference between the law of Europe and that 

of India is a stigma on Government. 


18. Writing about the rumour that Mr. C. P. Cooper, Chief Presidenc 

_ Magistrate, Bombay, intends proceeding on furloug 

Mr. Hamilton's sppoint- shortly, the same newspaper, in ita English columns, 

lly Chiot  Preaidensy — += We are 2 have to lace such an 

Magistrate Bombay, strongly S perienced Magistrate as Mr. Cooper, and this feeling 

recommended. pha A is somewhat intensified by the rumour that Mr. 

Hamilton’s claims are going to be ignored in favour of a 

junior barrister. P we have not much to say a the latter, Yet none 
will venture to assert that he has Mr. Hamilton’s 


rience, his intimate kno of the habits and 
and Hindustani, 
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15. The Kaira Va 


inode ba efficent Kah. District, complains that the officer entrusted 

| work of hearing a causes inc | 

ap ts coming from distant places by holding his from 7 to 8 
that the appeals of a barber and a Bh4wsdr of yh 

in the absence of the 2 although they were never to be 

earlier than the usual offloe hours, and requests the higher authorities to 

notice of the matter. 


16. The Bodh Sud hd bur (8), in its issue of the 26th September, states that 
. i Sinda was murdered about * 
3 — light at Ashta in the Vdlva Téluka of the 


ay 
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to pieces with a clog which is tied round thé neck of a she-buffalo. 


Part II.— Education. 


17. The Jdm-e-Jamehed (134), in its issue of the 25th September, 

Condemnation of the exist- observes iy indian N 222 the 
. 2 2 pressed 0 Secretary 
ing Hcbouls of Act in Bele, Sree of the qradanl ß of Goccmmans 
support from the Schools of Artin India and their absorption into technical 
schools. Four years past the Netive public has been recommending 

ought to be made in th: curriculum of the Bomba 

view of the wants and desires of the country, but nothing of the kind has been 
done. Moreover, the Native public has been recently impressed 
viction that a technical institution would prov 


authorities was held at Lahore we complained that no 
attended it. The opinion arrived at by the conference is not 
to the Native public, which desires to see the Art Schools a 
technical schools. The people 


Part Ili,~«Munioipalitie. — yar 
109. The Dnydn Prakdsh (12) of the 27th September, in its English 
mm 9 3 10 column, writes :— The Government of E 
Governmenteherg- fond of charging the Native press with ind 
Sade wich the cores. alan in tions—especially misrepresent: 
| which passed be ations of the actions of the Government and its officers, 
—1 and the Hononr- The further correspondence, however, that passed be- 
shite Mr. Getalved e b. tween the Honourable Mr. Chimanlal H. Setalvad 
10 of municipalities pres and the Government with reference to his applications 
to certain municipalities for information and the 
subsequent refusal of some of the Collector-Presidents even to place his appli- 
cation before the municipalities, shows that Government also is not quite 5 
from misrepresentation. Mr. Chimanläl's letter to the Government is as clear 
as clearness itself. He simply wants to know whether Collector- Presidents have 
any right to withhold papers and applications from the municipalities to whom 
they are addressed. Instead of giving a definite and clear answer, however, 
Government sent him quite irrelevant replies — replies that have no earthly con- 
nection with what he prays for. He never said that he had any right fo ask 
the Collector-Presidents to show him any official documents; he simply wanted 
that his applications for information on certain points should be placed 
before the general body of municipal members. The meaning of his letter is 
quite clear. But, then, nobody is so blind as one who would not see. The Gov- 
ernment, it appears, are, as it were, determined upon interpreting his letter in all 
ways except the right one. Mr. Setalvad has, moreover, repeatedly explained 
his meaning, but yet Government harps upon the same string and again and 
again tells him that he has no right to ask to inspect public documents—a right 
that he never pretended to possess. Why can Government be not straight- 
forward and plain? Why can they not let Mr. Setalvad and the public know 
once for all whether the official and non-official presidents of municipalities have 
or have not theright to withhold applications intended to be placed before the 
municipal boards? , 


20. The Gujardti (104) of the 23rd September, in its English columns, 
writes :—The further correspondence that has between the Honourable 
Mr. Chimanläl and Government shows how Government can as easily make 
others victims of misrepreeentation as Native pa are said to do. From 
Mr. Chimanläl's letters to official presidents it ought to be clear to the meanest 
intelligence that what he wanted them to do was not to allow him as of right 
to inspect public documents, but that they should place his application before 
municipal boards to enable them to decide whether his request should be 
complied with or not. Yet Government, in spite of the plain meaning of his 
letters and in spite of repeated explanations, put a construction upon his applica- 
tion which, on the face of it, is unsustainable, and defend their in 2 b 
. ® detached sentence from one of Mr. Chimanläl's letters. For an infi- 
nitel erstanding Government ran down the Mahrdita in a 

2 After all, Governments, pu 
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by the official presidents the . and F , Baie pips 

certain information, Government has given you ev | eplies 

obstinate in asking Government y the rh mand rok Rb — the 
E residents were justifled in disposing of your communications without placing 
hem before thale se ye corporations. Is it. right to put such a question 
and expect a defini e Your obstinagy is Snedousa ble You will have 
seen by this time that Harts ia not at all bound to give countenance t 
your tenacity. Do not further annoy His Bxcellen ya toll by putting awkward ques- 
tions, but keep quiet and blindly say “ es to all that Government says. “A 
sensible man who is desirous of 5 his 5 object | in this world is sure to adopt 
this far-sighted and wise policy. : 


Part IV. — Natire States. 


28. The Partdhar (89), in its issue of the 24th September, states that Mr. 

OChimnäji A’pte, a Bombay High Court 
Mr. M. . Aptos difficulty Pleader, who has been to conduct 

in getting a lodging *¢ of Mr. Bäpat at his trial by a Commission at 

Manibhii’s administration. could not get a house either. for rent or 4 ; 


town, and remarks that this fact is a. 


tor with which Divéa Bahddar Manibhi's Council is vi 2 
dreadfu e Barkhali assumed under 8 
tion. r 2 nn&b: 


Baroda learnt that Mr. A’pte could 3 
her favourite the Belbäg,“ at Mr. A’ 7 

N trom the disoredit which would have — to it on account 
Apte's not getting a house to live in. 
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Parr V.—Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


27. Referring to the recent disturbance at Poona, the Shri 18 25 Vijay 
3 Mer gr mber; in its English eolunms, 
Policy of the Bombay Gov- 0 We that there is some truth in 
 orament with er d the remark of one of our contemporaries that it is bad 
— ona fonnd fault with. that the Muhammadans and Hindus—not the masses, 
but the educated leaders of the two communities— 
should not move in the present upheaval and try to amicably settle the — 
differences. But then we say that it is worse that the executive police officials 
should be led away by party feelings and should not act on the sound principles 
of justice and equity; and it is worst of all that the head of the Government 
also, who according to the Native ideas, is the md bdp of all, and the in- 
¢arnation of justice and im ty, should not be above 1 ities. 
The situation been explained and its peri exposed, and the ways 
and means . aye press; but our Gov- 
ernment is too aristocratic to be 


aut b the who has 
t As now b eyesore 
| Government officials. Noone would ever say that 
not be gi : it is their due; but at the sme 
Hindus also have claims to it. 
It is to be devoutly hoped that Government will give what is due to every 
community and that peace will reign supreme over the British dominions. 


28. The Maddrdshird Mitra (55), in its issue of the 27th September, asks 
whether state of things at Poona, in- 
by inconsiderate respectable 
made by the police, the issue of summonses 
5 by at the of black coats 
bail in some ‘the refusal to do 
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ons have led us to believe 
gth of mat he is not 


will: the 


the innocent mob, w 
cruel in him to spur his horse on to and over the innocent spectators, erp | of 
whom had gone to simply enjoy the sight and the illuminations in honour of the 
Ganpati festival? W to understand the legal acumen of those who appear 
to hold that the mere crowd of spectators who went there with diverse, and in some 
cases with laudable; objects constituted an unlawful assembly. We do not desire 
to say even a word in favour of those who might have really damaged the mosque. — 
But we contend that the crowd of innocent spectators ought not to have been 
so wantonly and cruelly maltreated by the Police Superintendent by asking 
his sowärs to follow his example in furiously rushing into the mob, by greet- 
ing the trembling spectators with the words chaldo sdle”’ or “ nikdlosdie” and 
in actually hurting and crushing the poor but obedient and well-nigh stupefied 
mob to their lasting remembrance. If the Muhammadans assembled in the 
mosque at an unusual hour on a day not usually devoted to a fa] and with 
stout sticks in their hands, it is clear that they formed an assembly ; 
since they had the common << suggested by the surrounding circumstances, 
of picking-a quarrel with Hindus, and of beating them, if possible... The 
great wonder is that no inquiry appears to be directed to ascertain the names 
and addresses of the Muhammadans who might, primd facie, be presumed to be 
members of an unlawful — pee great activity has shown in 
arresting innocent Hindus, who. gone there either to enjoy the recreation, 
or through a higher and nobler sense of duty. What can this be but the 
unfortunate t and living evidence of official prejudices? But we ‘are ex- 
tremely sorry for those, reported to be more than one hundred in number, who 
were wounded in what they call charge on the crowd by the Police Superin- 
tendent and his followers, the Muhammadan sowärs, on Wednesday night; and 
who apparently, through fear of being considered members of the so-called unlaw- 
ful assembly, not make Sey are we Nees Ca Theirs is 
e none in desiring minimising 
Muhammadans and in endea to 


cision recently given by 
or not Mr. Plunkett, however supported by hi 
perly sifting the evidence in the t state of his 
ally kind and sympathetic, But the sympathies of 
to be on the side of the accused and not on tha prosecution. 
are not so is evident from the attitude he has assumed since the beginning of the 
drama, and seems confirmed by a recent case. Mr. Pénse and Mr. Abhyankar, 
two of the most peaceful citizens, were arrested by the police on a 
stones at two police constables while dischargmg their duty, and 
even placed before the City Magistrate for trial. One of the constables 
was the plaintiff, and the other turned a witness. The statements made by these 
two constables did not agree with regard to the vital point at issue. The wit- 
nesses on behalf of the accused deposed that there were no stones at all on the road, 
and that, therefore, the accused could not have thrown any, unless they could 
make stones. The third witness on the side of the accused stated that after the 
accused were arrested they saw stones thrown at the two arresting constables. In 
the face of this evidence the Magistrate argued that the third witness meant to say 
that the stones were thrown before the accused were caught, and that since the 
police charged them with having done the act, he gave the verdict that the ac- 
cused were guilty of the charge and accordingly sentenced them. We will say 
nothing against this decision, if it has been come to after a clear case was made 
for the prosecution, and we may even hope the report of it, as it has appeared 
in the Poona papers, is incorrect. But so long as it remains uncontradicted, we 
cannot but depend upon it. Be that as it may, one fact is confirmed, that the. 
ublic confidence in the City Magistrate is totally shaken, and the people have 
to demand that these trials should be conducted before a Special 


Magistrate. The demand is neither unjust nor unwarranted. Moreover, . 


] 
Magistrates are usually appointed in such cases, The le of Poona be 
satisfied if the riot — be entrusted to an official in wit thee have full con- 
fidence. As yet people have not lost faith in the judicial courts of Her Majesty, 
nor have they yet come to look upon all the judicial officers as not 1 
the requisite attributes of a Judge, and it is necessary that this faith shou! 
remain firm. We have no objection to justice taking its due course. But we 
would say that a transfer of the riot cases be made to an officer in whom both 
partiee—the reasonable section of . have full confidence, and since the 
blic has rightly or des obtaining justice from the City 
Magistrate Government would not cane a bad thing in granting the request 
of 1 [The Tesari (40) of the 25th September expresses similar senti- 
men 


88. The Kesari (49), in its issue 
which the police officers of P 


of 
ores . 
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possess it, na 
old age. It would 
granted him. 


86. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue of the 28rd September, says: — The 
Poona Police, never very remarkable for sagacity or great aptitude for their 
work, have no reputation to lose. They seem to be conscious of this fact and 
they have therefore taken advantage of these troublous times i 

a name for themselves. They are at present so dreaded’ that 
become impossible to believe for a moment that we are living under the prote: } 
and jurisdiction of the British Government, for arrests of respectable, Brahman 
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gen are the order of the day and nobody knows whose turn 00 
next. The antagonism between the Muhammadans and the Hindus of the city 


has now been superseded by one between the police and the people. But the 
ene that, in a quarrel, some mud sticks even to the successful party. 


Exaggeration and unbounded license invariably create a reaction, and We are 
confident that the license which the Of the city have allowed themselves 


will ultimately end in their discomfi hout the 
idency has been bitterly criticising the Poona 


olice. 
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4na to await the pleasure of the omni- 
the Magistrate. And who is this Magistrate? * oe 
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$0. The Karndtak. V aibhav 65), in its issue of the 22nd 2 goa 
writes :—It. is evident that the u- ‘usalman riots are chiefly caysed 
so-called police encouragement to Musalmans. It may easily be A 
whether the riot at Poona was unexpected or pre-arranged, as the Koran reading 
of the Musalmans at 1 o'elock at night was distur by the sweet sotind of of 
the larnionium of the Hindus and for that trifling reason the Musalmans took 
the law into their own hands. The Déruvila’s Bridge is a public place where 
disturbances are 1 to — * <= — pt oor ing a hows — keeping a strong 

lice guard there the city po not take precaution to guard against 

Be danger. It is clear, therefore, that the po ide with the Musalmans and 
créate such disturbances. The police are encouraging the Musalmans and the 
latter do not hesitate to tease the Hindus, but it is a pity that Government 
should remain indifferent and not settle the question of music before temples and 
mosques ones for all and thus remove the cause of the disputes. 


40. The Gujardts (104) of the 23rd September, in its English columns 
writes :—The whole Poona press is unanimous in conde the ah whose 
one-sided action has provoked bitter feeling throughout the cit 
that some of the men running about in all directions, when attacked by 
the police, were arrested, but none of those who first used unjustifiable 

violence towards innocent boys have been secured. Again, one wr the two Gan- 
patie Chet wane shattered to pieces was broken in the presence of the police and 
22 of the deed were not arrested, though the M4érwédi whose 
upati was broken was arrested for throwing stones. Some of the Brahman 
clerks belonging to the Survey Department were assaulted without provocation, 
but no steps whatever were to arrest the assailants. While no u is 
allowed to walk in a public street with a stick, Muhammadans are at liberty to 
do so, The scene of the present riot has always proved a source of more or less 
trouble. Though there were grounds for uneasiness, as is clear from the tele- 
that appeared in the no sufficient police was stationed near the 
— Eth ta seem to have taken sufficient utions to 
y. Ifthis had been done, the Ganpati festival would 1 

off. If the above facts are true, as they are represented by the 
we do not see how they can reasonably be expected fo remain 

dt alive people to suffer without a protest. 


a In a communicated English article, the Sudhdrak (22) of the 24th 
tember writes :—The attitude 11 ay 4 


during 

the last two cannot means be said to 
savour of — Ms — 

nenne 


serious, 974 
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Muhammadan feeling : 
ment bound to make inquiries? If the M 
should not similar 
been exercised on, or anythi 
the 
to the good intentions of Government and to the obviously difficult task 
has been opened up by these internecine sanguinary 


* 


stopped in 
Was this act of . ? ng _ Govern 
ing ? 


lice, much trouble wou 


feuds,’ But we firmly 


believe that Government could have done much more than it has hitherto done 


in connection with the problem of pacifying | 
tant communities, Last Wednesday’s vite at Poona have given another oppor- 
tuni partisan 2 

or in ure feeling, or uncharitable di 

burden of all the leading articles of 


M 


vestigated, would lead to the pro 

press turning out to be too true. We 
shirk a public inquiry into this lamentable affair. Mr.Om 
opinions by his tact and im 
gating committee, the members of whieh should be taken from the judicial 
service of Government. In the meantime we think that Government sh 
reaffirm in a 
com, 

cuadod, 
of the differences between the two comm 
disturbed the peace and retarded the progress of them both. 


Vresidency. in the N stantly destructive of peace 


von 
so far as the towns and villages having 


the excited feelings of the comba- 


to make reckless insinuations to those who through excessive pai 


tion, are unable to i 1 
— ee judge properly 


press at Poona and in 


igation, and which, if _ 


made b 
hope therefore that Government wi 


not 


mmanney has won goldan 
partiality, and he should be the head of the investi- 


the iples of neutrality and promise an early ani 
Bal eben vote . 4 


uiry into the ' we are p. 
ill allay the excitement. consi and eventually root out all cause 


which have to a certain extent 


42. The Native Opinion (16) of the 28rd September, in ite English 
om Of) fe Events 1 de mofussil, for some 


Remedies for putting e months show the ce there of a cause 
apts Hindu-M which, if not removed sk , threatens to be con- 


Hindus and Muhammadans. Who knows that 
from the mofussil will not widely « Bombay too? 


But 


22 

„their own hands. At Pen and at Kelshi, for instance, they have successfully 
boyecotted the Muhammadans for dn ot Wal. Tee to 
terms. The same thing, we are told, is There rumours 
sof it even at Poona. We do not say this is commendable. We are . 
that such enforced arrangements rankle in the mind for a long time. what 
we wish to point out is that people have begun to remedy the evil as far as they 
can in the absence of any perceptible move on the part of Government 
in the matter. There may be difficulties in the way of hard and fast rules for 
each and every place, but there need be no difficulty in laying down general 
directions for the guidance of the mofussil authorities. In our opinion, the best 
solution will be that pointed out by the Penal Code, Section 296, and the 
Madras High Court decisions, requiring music to be stopped only when congre- 
tional prayer or worship is actually going on, whether in Masjids or temples. 
The second best solution will be to require stopping of music equally when 
either a Masjid or a temple is passed. These will be simple solutions, fair to 
both communities alike, The latter has been, we are told, adopted by the Berär 
administration. If neither of thése is acceptable to the local Government, it 
may appoint joint reconciliation committees as in the N.-W. Provinces, which 
committees should ascertain local. customs, if there be any, or arrive at some 
agreement satisfactory to both the communities, This latter has been excellently 
done at Aundh, as will appear from the rules 1 published by the State 
authorities. These rules, which have been arrived at OY the leaders of the two 
communities, have been formally sanctioned by His Highness the Pant Prati- 
nidhi, the Chief of the place. But these investigations by committees may open 
up a long vista of conflict and bickering, and the rules may be questioned after- 
wards as unfair or unjust, and this may again lead to disturbance of peace. 
Ascertainment of rights through the instrumentality of the Civil Courts has been 
rendered almost impossible by the decision of the local High Court in the Rä ver 
case, on the technical point that unless lal damage is shown such‘ declara- 
tory suits are not maintainable, Therefore, one of the two remedies alluded 
to above appears to us to be alone capable of putting a stop to the spreading 
evil. Government is quite competent to adopt and enforce it, and it should 

lose no time in doing 80. 2 
48. The Karndtak Pritt (166), in. its issue of the 21st September, writes :— 
Granting that Hindu music disturbs Musalmans in their on ee our Govern- 
ment will do well to summon the heads of each community and hold an enquiry 


as to the particular hours of their prayers in different — when music 


should not be used by the Hindus, and like enquiries should be made about 
the Hindu temples and then they can frame rules r the representatives 
of both the communities so as to prevent the recurrence of riots among them. 
Should they adopt this course, will not further rioting come to an end? If 
our benign and prosperous Government cannot put an end to the evil conse- 
uences following from such trifling causes, what else can we expect from them 
t can we expect from a handful of police sepoys in a crowd of rioters? 
To find out the main cause that is working out the evil will be for the good 
of Government. ype, fed pis quae «be ut a stop to the slaughter of 
cows—animals that are revered and by the us—as much as 
another ng the evil. But if they 
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no prohibition. of music is enjoined in the Koran. But on every Friday 
sermons, called Khutbas, are delivered to the audience of Muhammadans by a 
K4ji, and it being desirable to have no noise at the time, no musie shall be 
layed 20 paces or 50 feet on both sides of the Masjid at the time of the 
utba aforesaid. With this exception there is no objection to play music in 
front of Masjids while 2 along the same. 4 Music includes Täshäs, 
Dhol, Nagärkhäna and Wäjantris, but does not include Vina, Satér, Harmonium 
and similar other sweet-toned instruments. (8) The above rules are applicable 
to ancient Masjids that are situated on road sides. are not applicable to 
Masjids situated apart from the road or to Masjids might be built on the 


sides of the roads hereafter. (7) Subject to the 


t 
hibition to play music at 
the time of the delivery of sermons at Masjids and at Nimäjgas as stated in rules 


3 and 4, all processions appertaining to Ganpatis, Nägobas, Gokulashtami or to 
any other Hindu festivity or fairs shall pass without obstruction with the use 
of music by all Masjids and Nimdjgas. (8) The Muhammadans while ‘passing 
Hindu temples where Kirtan, n or any other 1 ceremony is bei 
ormed, shall cease playing. music as aforesaid 50 feet on both sides. (9 
rules having been fra with the consent of the heads of both Hindus 
and Muhammadans, both the communities should abide by them. If any one 


were to them, none of the aggrieved ies should take the law into 
2 own hands, but inform the authorities, who will take steps according to 
aw. . 11 


45. The same mane 
British Government re S4tdra District, has passed for guidan | 
A. A, * ae Speen Se and Muhammadans are conceived in a spirit 
ing rules for the guidance of mess and are enough to meet all contingencies, Here 
Hindus and Muhammadans. is a lesson which a Native State can teach the British 
, - ° Government. The notewe point in connection 

with the above rules is that they are passed with the aes the leaders of 


a 
both the communities. With this set of rules before ablic, it would; we 


been receiving 


re 
soa q 
first riot ought to have induced Government to pase these 
unfortunately they have not done so, and have drawn on 
loss of valuable lives. It is neither the 
places in front of which 


24 
officers who 


in shame 
„ The Pratod (10) of the 24th September 

Lesson to be taken from the sole and the distress v 

Poona riots. | are. suffering 


that the 


ess and are both brave and 
that the Marätha Bréhmans, 
who have rendered some horrible services to the English during the Peshwa’s 
régime, should, now that the time is so favourable under the administration 
of His Excellency Lord Harris, assisted by clever counsellors like Mr. Lee- 
Warner, suffer from retaliation; that their present — » simply a reverse 
of fortune of which numerous instances will be found in Roman and Grecian 
histories; that it is quite natural that there should be fluctuations of fortune 
like the boat being carried on the cart or the cart on the boat. The paper 
then observes that the greater the oppression on the Hindus at the present time, 
the better is it for them, for it will soon open their eyes and set them to find 
out the means of their future happiness; that the spirit .of unity exhibited 
by the Poona Hindus during the Ganpati festival was very praiseworthy, 
and that the exampleset by the Poona people should be followed by the Hindus 
of other places for their own amelioration. 


48. The Pouna Vaibhav (66), in its issue of the 23rd Se , while 


1 —— on the Poona riots, says: ing to the 
S with facts that the object of the Hindus in yo — 
this year the Ganpati festival with more than usual 

pomp was to gratify the passion of their community for pleasure and that they 
chose for the Ganpati procession a route which had no Masjid nor Musalmans' 
plain that the affray which the Musalmans had with the 
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8. The Rist Goftir (147), in its issue of the 23rd September, observes :-— 
The Pond Police is to be congratulated on havmg prevented a recurrence of 
the riet, but serious allegations are made by the Hindus of Poona against its 

conduct in connection with the riot, and it behoves Government to make a 
patient and impartial inquiry into the subject. The Hindus of Poona can, we 

believe, show from the actions of Government and from the writings of Anglo- 

Indian newspapers which 1 their actions that Government want to lower 

the Hindus and raise the Muhammadans so that the latter may be enco 

to even assault the former. Nobody questions their good intentions or motives, 

but their opposition to the Indian National Congress and other political move- 

ments of thé Hindus and their subsequent actions lead to their intentions and 
motives being called into question. They ought not to mix the Congress move- 


ment with the riot affairs. The authorities are bound to act impartially towards 


the Hindus and Muhammadans when there are ill-feelings and disputes between 


the two communities. When they exhort these communities to forget their 
differences and behave peacefully, the Hindus may ask them why the police 
gave countenance to the memorial of the Muhammadans of Poona against the 
celebration of the Ganpati festival on a grand scale this year, and why it 
added fuel to fire by treating the peaceful Ganpati festival on a par with the 
mischievous Täbut holidays. The action of the Poona Police under the excuse of 
the memorial of the Muhammadans led the latter to. think that they were 
successful in their attempts and 

sided with the Muhammadans and sl 

stances there was nothing 
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53. The Native Opinion (16) of the 28rd September, in its English columns 
writes :—What is the Bombay Government about? 
Alleged uncertainty of per. Has it lost all sense of responsibility, or does it think that 


‘gonal freedom at Poona and 


by the uncertainty of personal freedom it can restore 
— * and onder in the capital of the Deccan? Of 
course we do not pretend to have at our fingers’ ends all the facts of the cases 
now cropping up, but surely the wild reports of likely arrests and of the issue of 
warrants merely for the asking are no indication of an administration being 
advised by superior counsels. If what the Poona papers say be true, there was 
no necessity of the present hubbub being allowed to be kicked up. The Däru- 


_v&la mosque row was quite a nut-shell affair, and yet look what great propor- 


tions it has assumed! We thought that, with the assistance of the Honourable 
Messrs. Birdwood and Trevor, His Excellency Lord Harris would tide over the 


present upheaval, but unfortunately they too seem to be off their guard. We 


must, however, confess that the icy pursued in these matters has been a 
continuous series of blunders, which, with a little more promptitude and the use 
of past history, could well have been avoided. And though the press did cry 
itself hoarse for the formation of conciliation committees, Government has not 
moved an inch in that direction. Could not the Government profit itself by 
what Sir Charles Crosthwaite has done in the United Provinces? But some sad 
and inscrutable irony of fate seems to rule the present régime, so that even with 
instances of what is already done elsewhere they do not seem inclined to run in 
the right track! Of all the arrested persons how many are non-Hindus? Why 
are the Poona Brähmans made the target of Anglo-Indian vituperation ? What 
have they done, except that they lead a very peaceful life, to incur the displea- 
sure of Government? Yes, there was a grand Ganpati procession, but is ita 
crime for a Hindu to observe his own festivals in a quite peaceful way? Indeed, 
the ways of the present Government are no less mysterious than those of Provi- 
dence, but yet while there is some hope for the future, there is none for the 


Present. 


54. The Bodh —- (8) yA Ao September, in its 
i f tes :— ree cases lodgedin the 
„Erl. v. 4. Wald) the Police In 
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fifteen persons of the have not y ided ; 
but the evidence adduced before the te for the prosecution tends 


to show that the authorities 
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ng the With the 
daily presence in his Court of thirteen of the accused who were charged as abet- 
tors. This is a significant circumstance and has ened our belief in the 
upright and independent character of the ayn Magistrate. The truth of it 
is that there was really no disturbance at Wäi and what happened on the day 
of the Dwé&r procession was simply a tempest in a teapot. But the new Police 
Inspector and the police officers under him wanted to make a name for them- 
selves and have thus attempted to make a mountain out of a mole-hill. 
appear to have a strong belief in the truth of the adage that a new broom 
sweeps clean,” and wanted to afford à good illustration of it by their conduct 
on the present occasion. How far they were right in their belief is still to be - 
seen, and we would therefore reserve our future remarks on the subject till the 
result of these cases is known. 3 a | 
55. In an article, headed, Injustice! Injustice ll Injustice III the Moda 
Vritt (57) of the 27th September states that judg- 
Twelve Bréhman leaders of ment was pronounced by Mr. Kennedy, First Assistant 
Hinds society ent fo ial in Collector, st 8 o'clock on the morning of the 27th 
the matter of music in front idem in the police prosecutions which, it Says, had 
of mosques. been unnecessarily instituted by Musalman Police 
Bs _. Inspector Dullekhén at Wai in the Sdétdra District, and 
twelve Brähmans, whom the paper describes as benevolent, respectable and 
leading gentlemen of Wai, and who, according to the paper, include among 
them a Municipal Chairman, a Municipal Commissioner, a Conciliator 
Chairman of the Board, and an Indmdér, were sentenced to various terms of 


imprisonment, and that the judgment created much excitement and consternation 


men, women and children of the town. Dre 
adds the paper, that the accused should go to Sdtdra on foot to undergo 
ishment. In commenting on this j 


used 
prisonment 2422 two or three hours, 
pronounced on Tuesday an appeal could have been made to the 
Court and order obtained to release the accused on bail, but now there is no time to 
High Court is closed and will not re-open till Monday. How- 
ps will be taken at Sdtira to obtain release on bail. In 
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peans, three Nativ — the Mimlatdér the Phadnis 
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| evidence 
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at Wai and i ig * . ö 
a strong punitive p Accordingly som Fepresen te 
2 — from Wai met Mr. Rand at his residence. It was a 
circumstance that this representative tion was headed by Ni 
Janärdan Sakhäräm Gädgil, B. A., 
Divan of Baroda. We need scarcely 
would easily recognize in RAO Bahddur ind 
less editor of our contemporary of the Indu Prakdsh OM 
meeting a long discussion took place between Mr, Rand! sugqe tie, ms 
of the deputation lasting nearly an hour, and in the course df thas discussion 
Mr. G 4 fully and satisfactorily explained the insignificant nature of the 
alleged dispute between the Hindus and the Muhammadans at W4i aud the 
injudieious and reprehensible conduct of the police in making such a fuss of 
the matter. He cited two or three instances in which the police at Wai recently 
ve a false colour to insignificant acts with the intention of bringing th 
indus into difficulties, and informed Mr. Rand that Mr. Kennedy ss ad 
aware of this conduct of the police. RAO Bahddur Gddgil plainly d Mr. Rs 
that there was not the remotest fear of a breach of the public penes by the Hindus 
of Wai, and that he himself would be responsible for the good conduct of the 
Hindus, provided the meddlesome police did not interfere in the matter and 
foment quarrels for their own advancement, He fully explained the unjustifial 
nature of the pro for the establishment of a punitive police post, Nr 
42 
and his 


at the cost of 1 — . oe 11 — en to — to 
personally see state of thi ere. il’s earnest adv 

Iadependsut spirit had the desired effect, and our worthy District Magistrate 
expressed himself satisfied with the explanation thus afforded by the deputation. 
Mr. Rand also advised the deputation to use their influence with the Hindu 
community at Wai in the cause of the preservation of the public peace, and 
promised he would not on the present occasion press any further the 
‘proposal for the punitive police. He, however, as the responsible head of the 
everything depend urn the good conduct ‘of bath the commusitie, snd tha 
‘eve upon luct o the communities, and 

‘if any disturbance ocourred in future he would be under the painful necessity 
of imposing a punitive police. The deputation then assured him of the 
future conduct of the Hindus, and after thanking him for the cordial 
weve conven Lo Sam ween 2 ren to Mr. Rand 
‘for happy result and the f t, patience, on and noble-minded- 
ness shown by him on the All is well that ends well!“ as the 
Bard of Avon has truly said. 


57. The Tukdrdm (86) of the 2lst September, in i 
writes :—There is a 
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ner, and 

resent so-called pers onsis ith’ the » Mabe 
rertisent, In conclusion, the paper dae Government to dase 
their welfare, strength and credit lie in showing paternal love for their | 

subjects. 3 . | | 
2. The Mahrdtia (4), in its issue of the 30th September, writes: The 
against time is that it is 
en 


9 
* 


Representative 
ment in India. 


to accuse. time of | 


dicted experience of all civilized ties for . Darn yas ea 
| experience of all civilised commenities for ) necessa) 
be universally applicable. Much had been done,” says Mr. J. DaCosta, during 
forty years to better the condition of the people of India,” Fixity was 
given to land assessment and penal law fears By a code and subsequently 
revised. A steady course of im mt was the result. But the troubles of 
1857 led to a change in the istrative of Government, which 
gave full powers of control and supervision to a member of the British Cabinet. 
source of all subsequent mischief. The Government of India at 


8 


representative of Government should, visit the different. p 
5 and the impression that such visite lf ‘nes 


9 : are f scar cely delerditc te ad ae ra 4 
or Governor visiting a city, town or village goes on Nativ 
quarters of it without giving previous, intimation to any one of his intention 
issues orders to keep them clean, and takes steps to meet he wants and desir 

of their residents, a strong and lasting impression will be produced upon their 
mind. The principal events of the coming tour of His Excellency Lord Elgin 
are balls, evening parties, garden parties, &c., on which large amounts will 
be spent, and yet His Excellency will not come in contact with the middle 
and poorer classes. At Lahore the European residents will hold balls for two 
days successively in honour of His llency’s Visit, on each of which 
thousands of rupees will be spent, and each family that joins in these festivities 
will have to spend hundreds of rupees besides, and yet it has been represented to 
the English people at home that on account of the fall in exchange the Euro- 
peans suffer heavily and have therefore been granted the exchange compensation 


allowance 


4. The Indu Prakdsh (14) of the 1st October, in its English columns, 

ae writes :—The timely protest of the inhabitants of 

t grin bang oo age Ahmedabad against the rumoured intention of Govern- 

vamoured intentim of the ment to deprive Gujarät of a representative to the 
Bombay Government to de- local Legislative Council will, we hope, have the desired 
prive Gujardt of its right of effect on Government. The Central Division has a 
— lerer ite strong claim for representation, but if Government 
8 tegulative are only going to transfor a seat from one constituency 
to the other, their conduct will not be admired by the 

general public. The Central Division itself would not thank Government for 
giving them a seat which deprives another important, of the presidency 


— 


of representation. Why not create an additional seat? And if it is not 
possible, they might as well deprive the Sind Chamber of Commerce of their 
seat and give it to the Central Division. 


5. The Surat Akhbdr (155), in its issue of the lst October, obser ves: 

Several Additional Members of the Bombay Legis- 

Remarks on the careers of lative Council have proved useful both to Govern- 

some Additional Membors ment and the peop e, as they are steady, polit, 
0. 


1 Bombay Tegislative jindustrious and Among these are the Honour- 


a 
able Messrs. P. M. Mehta, Javerilél U. Väjnik and 
some others. The Honourable Mr, YAjnik seems desirous of getting a law 
te by which religious endowments can be protected from misuse, the 
onourable Mr. Ranchhodläl Chhotäläl seems to entertain a strong desire for 
reducing intoxication in the country, and the Honourable Mr. 
corruption. The honourable member for Sind seems inclined 
servi to Government officers. The Honourable Mr. Chimanldl 
is clever and industrious, but is wanting 
ness, and has not consequently cut a Council 
ernment intended to increase of teachers of primary 
own accord, owing to the demand made by the public and the 
1898, and at such an opportune time the Honourable Mr. | 
make a similar request to them. Soon after this Government 
increasing the salaries of the teachers. This coincidence has elated the Honour- 
able Mr. Setalvad. that the elected members were 
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even 


which they give to beasts. No doubt, ene : 
educated and the different tests 
they sre not 


Government, ut 
from pride of their own race they are quite 
sponsible 
is an instance in 


under Government. The recent case of one Mr, 

point. It shows how Réo Bahédur Bhétkhande, a Bidhinan 

officer, who is known to be just and impartial, has evinced caste f in 
forming a plot to ruin Mr. Dixit, a Parbhu by caste. How are 

to obtain 1. 4 when matters have reached such a 


are poor people 
that litigants do not get 

pleaders to appear for them in cases tried by 

Employés in Govern 


Bahddur Bhétkhande ? 
ment offices in the Thana and Koläba Districts are mostly 
persons belonging to one or two castes, and we request Government to lessen 
their number soon in the interests of both Government and their subjects. 
7. The Gufardis (104) of the 30th September, in its = columns, 
writes :—Some time ago the postmen in Bombay ad- 
‘i N the gebn is 2 a petition to the = — aster General, Bombay. 
AP, nl * detailing therein some of their glaring grievances. 
— — erry of to They complained that their privileges had been 
curtailed in recent years and their salaries were —. 
as compared to the heavy work they have to do in an exce pore! 
city like Bombay. Our contemporary of the Nmes of India was good Bi | 
to support the prayer of the memorialists in an rial, .The Post Master 
General seems to have resented this journalistic interference on behalf of the 
most deserving, but ill-paid and over-worked, servants of the blic. In his 
reply to the petitioners the — Post — intimates :— 3 
Post Master General has expressed his bation at a ving been 


sent to a local newspaper, apparently wi the object of — to put 


pressure on the department. Hepresentation submitted in a pro 
always be fully considered, but any attempt to 7 pressure to x by ile 

timate means will not improve their case. ” e fail to see how e poor 
men can be convicted of having resorted to or” Sone means, sim) 
use their 


Times, 


get 
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ipo and Yl errant Go . 
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ernment were preven 
influential oars on can —— so openly 


juni, Nal , and K. OW tention of ascertaining 
gambling is carried on at these rooms I visited one of them recently. Formerly the 
lay at odd and even was VA ARK 
the players Fétéfi Dav.” After bing the play, which seems to 
resemble the usual bagatelle game, the correspondent continues: — From two 
annas to fifteen annas are betted at a game by each person. The proprietor of 
the table exacts a pice from the winner of two annas and one anna from the 
winner of a rupee, and collects a pretty good sum in one night. On leaving the 
room [ found near by a police constable and asked him how the gambling was 
allowed. He replied that the game was played in such a way as to come under 
the head of 4 game of skill like the play at billiards, and the police was power- 
less to put it down. If the present bagatelle evil continues longer, there is fear 
of its causing serious mischief. 


9. The Pratod (70) of the 1st October reports another brutal murder in 


1 the S&téra District at the village of Shiräle similar to 


Sétéra District. pe! og already reported to have taken place at 


Part II.— Iducat ion: 


10. The Gujardts (104) of the 30th September, in its English columns, 


writes :—The Honourable Mr. Setalvad’s memoran- 

Tho Honourable Mr. Setal- dum on the subject of free-studentships and scholar- 
vads memorandum on the ships in schools maintained and aided by municipalities, 

-studentsbips : , 

— 8 — in schools, shows how the present rules the ibu - 
tion of free · studentships are working unfairly in prac- 

tice. While it may be expedient to encourage the backward classes of the 
Hindu and Muhammadan communities by giving them special facilities, it is 
difficult to understand the propriety of shutting out equally deserving students 
of the other classes by means of hard and fast rules. If the requisite number 
of indigent students of the selected classes do not avail themselves of the faci- 
lities provided for them, it is monstrous to withhold them, so far as they are 
available, from other destitute students whose only guilt seems to be their 
hereditary desire to learn. The rules in question are being worked irrespective 
of the umstances and conditions of each locality. e injustice of the 


posed to 
— its 


because it cannot be instituted in this country, it does 

not follow that municipalities should be actuall gen from 
cheap education or that private should be coerced into acting upon 
laid down by Government for municipalities. The present 
profess to carry out the of the Education 
to the spirit of the principles they laid down with a 
preserve the au vate schools and * private enter- 
prise, and we trust His Ex Harris’ Government not arbitrarily 
enforce them without consul and without ascertaining 
the results of their operation in 


Fe di ; 2 


~ 


at. Official pressure was br 
rtment of the Kolhépur State Lae the rate of fees was . 
the level of tha — in the Government schools in the British territories | 


What are we to und from this policy of Government ? 


12. The Native mion (16) of the 80th Se tember, in its lish 
gprs * If Lord Parris regime ae 


His Excellency Lord Harris Known more for one than another, it will be for 
a * the popularisation of healthy the more requisite 


ballast to a people who have to strive hard to make a 

living. We have no doubt that before His Lordship retires, he will give a 
finishing stroke to his popularisation by founding oe oe for Native com-. 
ition. Lord Reay’s memory will be ever ch for the Reay medical 


ectures, and we have no doubt the present Governor’s, too, may be cherished 
for a similar foundation. | 


Panr III. Municipalities. 


13. The Jdm-e-Jamshed (184), in its issue of the 3rd October, says :— 
| It is hi objectionable that the municipality of 
de nber br dle an Bin. Surat, which has lessened the number of street lamps 
nicipality at * approaching under the plea of economy and has thereby inflicted on 
visit of His Excellency Lord the rate-payers the inconvenience of groping. their 
Harris to that city considered way in polite of darkness, should have sanctioned 
is 


u the ex re of Re, 1,500 on His Excellency Lord 
Harris’ visit to that city whic to last only for about thirty 
municipality cannot afford to provide due convenience to rs 
matters of street lighting and road-watering, and yet comes to 
such a large sum on His Excellency’s visit. The expenditure 
on the occasion of the laying down of the foundation of the water-works wo 
be sufficient, and it is to be hoped that Lord Harris will advise the corporation 
desist from its proposed course. His Lordship would by doing so convey a 
lesson to other municipal corporations to be more careful in the ex 

the rate-payers’ money. 
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to back them. But we might search t hout the whole range of the 
Native press and find no evidence which can induce a P man to give 
credence to such statements. We have to say nothing as regards the charge 
against the English papers; they are well able to defend themselvés. Suffice it 
to say that nowhere in any Anglo-Indian journal is to be met with that 
N of tone and sentiment which is to be found in many Native 
papers in regard to race disputes. But it is a very serious charge to bring 
„ responsible authorities that they are bent on doing an- injustice to a 
ole community, and certainly if the writers had but paused to realise the 
nature of their remarks, they would have seen that their words were the last 
that should have been Written. None of them has yet come forward with any 
sane explanation as to why Government should favour one particular community 
at the expense of another. What possible interest could they have in 
unjustly with one section on p oP Are they so foolish as not to see that 
government by class interests would in the end be most destructive to their rule ? 
They may possibly err in judging from the evidence before them. But he is 
blind and is one of the maliciously disposed who says that their decision will go 
— a class because they are biassed against it. Granting that the Poona 
sages sedi nk against the Hindus from the first, no useful purpose can be served 
ee ming this in loud angry tones from the house-tops. The best course 
d be to 10 quietly collect evidence in support of the assertion and approach 
* ‘with it. But why should the press assume the role of the j P 
It is within the province of journals to t, but it is outside their functions 
to decide. We hope these — will be taken in the spirit in which they 
have been made. It is not our intention to pose as an unbidden Daniel come to 
ry og ent. Our one wish is to point out how — or otherwise the tendency 
f the tone adopted by many of our contemporaries nourish germs of disunion 
and unrest. In such a it is necessary y to leave things 27 matters 
are bad enough and can be made only worse by unwise meddling. 


16. The Kesar: (49), in its issue of the 2nd October, has a yg 
on the Hindu-Musalman riots of the latter day, their 


Hindu-Musaluan disturb- causes and the attitude of Government and their 


ances and tho attitude of 
the Government of Lord 
Harris towards the contend- 
ing communities. 


a government in India, and that though the British Government is indisputably 
a strong Government, its main lies, as Her Gracious Majesty the Queen~ 
Empress has laid down in the Royal Proclamation of 1858, in the contentment. 
of subjects. | E u | 
17. The Mahrdtia (4) of the 80th September observes:—Apart from the 
consideration of the guilt or otherwise of the thirteen unhappy | 
gentlemen sent to jail at Wai, the question is how long the 
Lord Harris will continue apathetic and indifferent to the , fears, 
anxiety, unrest and confusion that prevail in the Bombay Presidency. , 
feeling of animosity between the two principal sections of the population, 
like subtle poison, has gradually Be * and poisoned not only and 
hitherto ful cities, but even small and towns. This subtle poison- 
like feeling, wherever it has penetrated, has been producing disastrous results. 
Vil towns and cities appear almost to be in a state of civil war. Blood- 
shed, arson, broken heads and limbs, dislocation of all socialand commercial 
relations, and curses hea on those who are sup to foment racial 
animosities for their selfish interests have been too uent to foster any- 
thing like confidence in the truth, justice and mercy of the Government of 
the Queen. A crusade has been preached against one tection of the popula- 
tion by high officials who ought to be above petty intrigues and prejudices 
nursed. by evil councillors, whether they be private men, officials or - 
nalists. Under these circumstances, how | will the Government of Lord 
Harris delay laying down a definite and just policy for the guidance of the ~~ 
subordinate executive? Every man has a heart and conscience, and when 
his judgment is not warped by prejudice he can discover for himself a just and 
righteous policy, whenever his position of responsibility as well as necessity 
demands. Lord Harris has undoubtedly both; but as to his 
people are every day 2 suspicious on which His 
self has furnished. Being the responsible Governor of a large province, His 
Lordship can enunciate a y just and true, if he has the will to do ao. 
„Where there is a will there is a His Lordship’s ability to 
. of his own is unquestioned. t he seems to lack that 
deal justly all round, to rely upon the true instincts of 
appreciate the changes incident to the progress of : 
as poison the counsels and of evil-doers who are to 
: who surround him. 


charged with the suppression of the riots and the punishment of the offenders. 


14. 


These anomalies can be illustrated by a reference to two or three incidents that 
happened in the year 1893-94, In the Bombay riots the particulars of the case 
wers so peculiar that the police could not show their sympathy or pr 
either for one or the other of the contending parties; it is therefore doubtful 
what the police of Bombay think or feel about the two sections of the com- 
munity. But in the trials of offenders that proceeded both before the 
trate and the High Court, even-handed justice was done without any distinction 
of race or creed. In Yeola the police were found too weak to cope with the 
mob, and as the riots proceeded each section took in them to attack, retaliate 
or to defend themselves. But the District Judge, Mr. Unwin, who seems to 
have a policy of his own, seems to consider that riots usually happen when the 
hand of the police is too weak to grapple with them, and that the communities 
opposed to each other are therefore obliged to retaliate or defend them- 
selves, On these principles it is said that he acquitted all the accused, both 
Muhammadans and Hindus, brought before him either in his original or 
appellate jurisdiction. But a different and far more mischievous policy is 
being pursued at Poona and Wai. That py is one of suppression of 
Hind us and more 1 of the Brahmans. Now these anomalous results 
are due to Lord Harris’ Government not having laid down and publicly 
proclaimed a line of conduct which a righteous and Christian Government 
desires every subordinate executive and judicial officer should adopt and 
scrupulously follow. But there being no guiding principle, what we see around 
us is demoralisation and a capricious method of treatment of the riots, both 
by the police and the executive. When things have come to this how can 
Lord Harris lay his head on the pillow with compasure and without his sleep 
being disturbed by spectres of murdered men, of men with broken heads and 
limbs, of families mourning the loss of their bread-winners, and of the confusion 
worse confounded in the social, commercial and other relations without which 
no community can exist for a — day ? It is yet time for Lord Harris’ Gov- 
ernment to redeem his régime, which is drawing to a close, from condemnation. 
Of all the policies which executive and police officers follow in different places 
from different motives, the one of the suppression of Hindus is most roe ge 
and ruinous to the interests of the Empire, and it is only short-sighted and 
unintellectual statesmen who will devise it. That policy is sure to fail com- 
pletely, even though Hindus, including Bréhmans, are subjected to its grinding 
machinery, for the Hindus have lived when England was nowhere and shall 
continue to live even after England has gone into the sea. They have lived not 
only for centuries, but for thousands of years even though they were visited by 
tremendous organisations before which any other nation would have perished 
‘unsung, unmourned, unhonoured, unknown!’ The Hindus have lived, and 
history of which anti-Hindu Anglo-Indians are generally ignorant demonstrates 
the truth of the statement we have made above. 


“The East bowed low before the blast, 


In patient deep disdain, 


It heard the 11 thunder past 


Then plunged in thought 3 
If this polivy is intended to clip the of the Congress movement, those 
who have relied an that policy are destined to bitter disappointment, The 
Congress will continue to hold its sessions with increasing J 
too strong to be despised. The Anglo-Indian ap the Anglo- n 
officers who are moving heaven and earth to belittle its significance, its char. 
acter and its stability have long been found out by the Ir 
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violence and i netho: thus get into 
E ts. All constitutional methods are : 
fo will guarantee them from persecution ;. 
conduct they are overwhelmed with tyranny, they should remember t 


sophie truth of the following lines and abide by it even to the end: 


What need of complaint? No setting sun, 

But somewhere, in trath, is a rising one, 

Whether it be in your world or mine. 

What stars shall twinkle, or sun shall shine, 
What does it matter? This fact holds fast: 

? Twill be daylight somewhere while time shall last.“ 


18. The Sudhdrak (22) of the 1st October, in its English columns, writes :— 
The question in the W4i prosecutions is whether the offences with which the accused 
were charged were of so serious a nature as to demand the punishment inflicted. 
All the heavy music was stopped as directed in the District Magistrate’s order. 


This was admitted even by the prosecution, and the only cause of action was a 
solitary pair of cymbals. If the offences were proved against the parties 
concerned, simple fine would have amply met the ends of justice. But the 


Magistrate wanted to make an example and desired to repress the spirit of 
hostility and antagonism displayed 55 the members of the Hindu community 
and therefore he proceeded to a heavy sentence. The case is analogous in 
some respects to the Ndgoba case tried by Mr. Plunkett, the City Magistrate 
of Poona. In both cases the original order prohibiting music near or before 
mosques has been considered by the Hindus to be adverse to custom and illegal, 
in both it was disobeyed on that account, and in both the disobedience hi 
been punished. The orders and the punishments in these two cases show the 
attitude of the subordinate executive and magisterial officers, and this has been 
the subject which has disturbed the quiet tenor of life in the mofussil for some 
time past and engaged the attention of the Native press thereon. Take an 

Native journal ; you are sure to find in. its columns something or other in the 
nature of a complaint against the police in their dealings with Hindus as 
against Muhammadans. . not these complaints ever reach the rulers of the 
land? Or do Government manage to be careless of them all? Possibly the 
Native press has very little influence with them and Government think that it 
deserves no attention. If that be their belief they are sadly mistaken, and the 
sooner they listen to the outpourings of Native wails the better for the British 
administration of India. The Government of His Excellency Lord Harris has 80 
jong shown a masterly inactivity and apathy in the matter of the unha 
feuds between the Hindus and the Muhamma and now that His RS 
regime is hastening to its closo, it ig time for His Excellency to do what he 
can to restore confidence in the public mind and calm - troubled waters. 


Otherwise the state in which the will be left at the time of His 
blot on his administration. The problem i 
kg ph sub 
t all serious to deal 


Probar 


ception of the policy of Government, 
or through the action of their own prejudices, have sided with the Muham- 
madans, and the latter have set up claims—or claims have been set up for 
them—directly leading to an estrangement of the cordial relations that have 
existed for generations between the two communities, which have always lived 
side by side, and very often to an actual outbreak of ill-feeling. The Hindus 
and the Muhammadans are in the same boat; and when the exultation of the 
hour cools down, the Muhammadans will see the folly of their ways. Govern- 
ment can, however, have the credit of bringing about the result sooner by the 
help of their strong arm than can be achieved by the process of time, and Gov- 
ernment alone know why they should not prize the reward. The thoughtless 
and foolish mischief-mongers belonging to any community must certainly be 
brought to book, but to see a whole community labelled as mischief-monging, 
or any of its respectable constituents condemned on flimsy pretexts, is certainly 
not the proper way of procedure. 


19. The Native Opinion (16) of the 4th October, in its English columns, 
observes. :—In its recent remarks on our note on the present riots in Poona, the 
Bombay Gazette expressed its regret at our dissatisfaction at the policy pursued 
by Government in respect to recent religious riots. Let the Gazette bethink 
what a hue and cry lo-India would kick up the moment the most trivial 
harm were done to a pean. It is quite natural for the writer in the 
Bombay Gazette to find fault with us; but may we ask him to say whether the 
policy now being pursued of divide et impera is a right one and calculated 
to restore peace and harmony among the people? As the present regime is 
drawing to a close, strange and ful events have begun to happen. We 
never thought that under the beneficent rule of Empress Victoria the written and 
unwritten law of the land would be ridden down at the will of a mere official 
whose orders seem to serve the purpose of a perpetual edict. Would it not then 
do well for Lord Harris’ regime once for all to declare that the Muhammadans are 
a favoured people of Government and that the Hindus must meekly submit to 
them? Such an order would at once put an end to the present 
secutions, which have the effect of deepening communal animosities. 
judgment in the Wii trials isa most astounding piece of judicial acumen. 
Though independent and, for the matter of that, non-Hindu witnesses gave 
evidence on the side of the defence, their evidence is thrown out because, in the 
words of Mr. Kennedy, “they are converted Hindus.” But if the evidence of 
Christians is not ble on the ground of their being converted Hindus, how 
| J e on * N 

u we know contrary, them converted us 
We never thought that existing practions wore 1 subordinated 
the authorities despite their prescription. But we have 
to be cast 4 


ney. prof 

its a a su ‘ 
day 8 matters so as to leave it no alternative but to repent and retrace 
its steps. Let Government think of that humiliating position. 

21. While commenting on tlie convictions of eleven leading Brähmans at 
Wai by Mr. Kennedy, Assistant Collector, the Kesari 
(49), in its issue of the 2nd October, observes :— 
These convictions are such as cannot but sadden the 
hearts of all people in the Deccan. One who con- 
templates these cases gets in his mind a suspicion as to whether Govern- 
ment has gone mad, and is led to believe that the Government officials have 
obtained a diploma or license to act wantonly under the régime of His Excellency 
Lord Harris, Though the practice of playing music during the Dwdr proces- 
sions at Wai while passing by mosques is one of long standing, the people con- 
formed during these processions to the notification issued this year u Section 
44 of the Police Act by the District Magistrate of S4téra without any previous 
enquiry as to the usual practice, prohibiting music in front of mosques, except- 
ing that one man continued playing a pair of cymbals, and all that should have 
been done if thought necessary was to fine this man under Section 68 of 
the Police Act. But this would not satisfy the police, and as if to wreak 
ve on Hindu leaders it was decided by them to file complaints against 
a dozen or two of these leaders as abettors of the one who played on the 
cymbals and to get them punished. Accordingly com ts were made and 


Comments on the convic- 
tions of certain leading Brah- 
mans at Wai. 


persons who accom e man pla on the cymbals were convicted of 
encouraging him to disobey the Dis gistrate’s order and were sentenced 
to imprisonment. We do not think this unjust punishment is in any way dero- 


gatory or disgraceful to the persons convicted, and they will continue to be 
respected by us as before. 


of the 
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ht unfounded c such great and v ' 
een 


least to the status of the accused, It 
to endanger the stability of the Em- 
in the contentment of educated and 
| 0 likely to displease them should 
occur. If Government think by ung them the public will be kept 
in awe, they are quite mistaken, Punis t of such persons is more likely to 
maké the people desperate and disaffected than to inspire awe. Government 
should thereft 133 such things and take measures calculated to please all, 
and particularly high-class people. 
24. The Subodh Prakdsh (21) of the 3rd October, in its ish 
columns, writes:—On Monday last, the Wäi cases came before the local High 
Court. Records were sent for after much hesitation. We will not, there- 
fore, enter into the merits of the cases. But it is impossible to refrain from 
ici egregious folly of which Mr. Kennedy has been guilty in 


prisonment.“ Apart from the strong prejudice indicated by these words, can 
we not ask how there can be any degradation in an imprisonment which is 
universally felt to be absolutely unjust by those for whose opinion alone the 
victims care? Is not the Ma te reckoning without his host in imagining 
that the unfortunate men would sink in the estimation of any but himself? 
Mr. Kennedy surely knows as much as any other person that punishments provided 
by the law are useless as deterrent of evil when they are not backed up by 
4 sentiment. Can he expect public sentiment to go with him when he 
ds the accused guilty of abetting disobedience of law because of their 
resence in the procession, and he shows great anxiety to incarcerate them in 
jail for the atrocious crime of belonging to families of respectable position ? 


25. The Rdjyabhakéa (146), in its issue of the 2nd October, observes :— 
Perhaps there is some gross * in the accounts given by the Wii 
newspapers about the trial of twelve respectable Hindus for disobedience of 
police orders, and very likely Mr. Kennedy, the First Assistant Collector, has 
acted with intention ; still Mr. Kennedy’s relying on the evidence of Police 
Inspector Dulekhäu and disbelieving the evidence of independent witnesses and 
E sentences on the accused shows that like other Anglo-Indian officers he 

s been unable to look impartially on both the parties. It appears from 
an article in the Moda Vrité (57) that there is none to protect the Hindus. 
We do not mean to say that respectable gentlemen are not liable to commit 
crimes, but, in the present instance, it is y painful that the accused should 
have been sentenced in spite of the fact that the evidence for the prosecution 

e tribunals in India are prone to put implicit faith 
justice. We request Government and 
n the present case to lessen the anxiety 
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27. The Mahrdtta (4), in its issue yee ma 
from the j 
Mr. Kennedy's judgment fa to the share of K. 
in the Wai cases an “renting in the Salär 
1 liey of repression suicidal policy of re 
ment has taken is as dismal. 
are sure the announcement will now set us all a- | 5 is 
us to the safety of the people ; ; if it is to continue it W 
ere long bring both u who have matured it and those whe 
have to carry it out. We should have certainly d and given ourselv 
up in disappointment but for one hope, viz., that t Civil Service as a class. 
1 against it. The members of it will, 33 pr oy 0 Ps ergo 
and nip it in its very bud. Reading baleen the lines of the judgment one 
— * clearly sees the le between the inner and the outer man, and we 
e no doubt that though a difference of opinion might as to the merits 
of an individual case, there will be perfect unity in the mnation of a policy 
that is as unjust as it is us. We appeal to the Bombay press for help. 
A policy of repression is bound to fail, but it is no og abandoning it after 
failure, because the mischief it will do will bei irreparable. 


28. The Aesari (49), in its issue of the 2nd October, contrasts the criminal 
Fits ue ha Pheu app raga at 1 with those at Wai in — | 
ad’ , on wi g of music before mosques as fol- 

aud Wii criminal prosecutions. 1 N S.» lay Hern instrament. 
while other persons who were accused sine * the first man were ad-- 
judged abettors, whereas of the nine or ten persons whom Mr. Tétya Saheb 
Natu accused of the offences of rioting and f an unlawful assembly at 
the Däruväla Bridge only one was charged by Mr. Plunkett with committing 
an assault and the rest were disc „A Section 208 of the Criminal 


* to 9 ier 


policy, and we 


pier gy Code, although the Police — . K 4 e has — that about 
Musalmans, including the perso r. Ndtu, issued 
— the Masjid near the Daruvala B Ag to attac Nature mela or band of 


singers and that one of them —— Nätu. If the 2 applied 
to the accused at Wal had been applied to the Poona cases ns 
could have been charged with abetting a riot, but the accused at were 
Hindus while those at Poona were Musalmans, and hence the scales of justice 
hl fob hanged. Meee, he Mo, Wan, he hd buat Noes 
0 wi otin an 
affrav. Candidates for law examinations who ast "the Penal Code so closely 
will never perceive that the Code is so re wit ity, which can be 
realised only by experienced Magistrates like Mr. Plun 


29. The Indu /’rakdeh (14), in its issue of the 1st October, says that there 


Wai convictions and the he not only - objec 


High Court, Bombay. 


80. The Moda Vritt 
State of affairs at Wii. 
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82. The Ii (189), in its issue of the 25th aber, ts the ill-feeling 
„ AI tice tak co Geek Poona which resulted in the 
recent disturbance at the poe: hae says that on a minute i on of the 
matter it seems that the Hindus were the —— that the Muhammadans 
being enraged at the attack made by the Hindus upon the mosque and the damage 
done to it, were preparing to retaliate when they were prevented from doing 80 
by the militaries appearing on the scene, and that Government should severély 


punish the Hindu rioters or else they will be encouraged to repeat disturb- 
ances. 


88. The Poona hag = (66), in its —— of the 2 * 228 

f the present condition of the Hindus at Poona to 

5 — se reign of terror at texrox- stricken and insecure on account of the all 

oppression and high-handed actions of the police, 
says that the town being under a visitation of injustice and misfortune the 
Hindu festival of Dasara will not be enjoyed there this year with the usual 
merriment and eclat, that on account of the terror caused by the police and the 

Magistrate — a pensioner who rag of spending the remaining da 
of his life happily at Poona is thinki leaving the town, and the reason why 
many res ble persons did not attend the entertainment given to His High- 
ness the Mahäräja of ay by the Sirvajanik Sabha at the Hirdbég 
Town Hall is that persons hesitate to go abroad singly even in broad daylight, 


not to mention nocturnal perambulations, for fear of, not assaults by Musalmans, 
but arrest by the police. | 


34. The Subodh Prakdsh (21) of the 3rd October, in its English columns, 
p 1 au writes :—In agreeable contrast with Mr. Kennedy of 
Plunkett, City Magistrate. Sdtéra stands Mr. Plunkett, who, in disposing of Mr. 

' Géddgil’s oy for bail, had the moral courage to 
own that, having been himself out on the day of the disturbance, he had such strong 
feeling in the matter as to feel doubtful of his own fitness for deciding the fate 
of the accused. If Mr. Plunkett had pocketed his conscience and proceeded 
with the case, certainly no one could blame him, as the High Court itself had 
set an example in the matter, The precent Acting Chief Justice, who took no 
unimportant part in quelling the Bombay riots, was the presiding Judge at the 
sessions in which the rioters were tried, and we know how unnecessarily vindictive 
were the punishments inflicted in many of the cases. We, however, hope that 


the Poona men will be tried by an impartial and unprejudiced J as con- 
scientious as Mr, Plunkett. ’ - 18 * 


85. The Rdst Gaſtde (147), in its issue of the 80th September, observes :— 


| The Poona riot is over, but the attempts of the Anglo- 
* — 11 — Hindu and the — com- 


riot, 
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whole blame of riot on 
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Moreover, music is freely played ‘during the ieee holi- 


0 5 uha 
days in those streets in which there are ues, but it has never occurred to the 
Muhammadans to ask the ns — . to stop it. [The Kaiser-e-Hind (107) 
of the same date and the Broach Samdchdr (119) of the 4th October also express 
_ disapproval of the Pioneer’s comments. | 


86. The Arydvarta (25), in its issue of the 29th ber, reports that the 
; 7 people of Dhulia say there will be a riot at chat 
pra. f @ riot e on the occasions of the ensuing Rath and Vdhana 
| processions, and recommends the authorities to take 
adequate précautionary measures. [The Khdndesh Vaibhav (51) of the ‘25th 
idem, another paper published at Dhulia, announces the arrival at Dhulia of the 
' J i of Raver, but does not know the object of his coming 
there. 
87. The Ndsik Vritt (60), in its issue of the 29th September, says that 
some gentlemen from Nasik and on, who had 
Failure of an attempt to recently gone to Yeola to bring about a reconciliation 
bring about a reconciliation between the Hindus and M s of the place, 
between the Hindus nd failed in their object on account of the Muhammadans 
Muhammadans of Yeola. : 4 2 
not consenting to stop their music in front of Hindu 
temples and insisting upon the Hindus stopping it in front of mosques. 


88. The Prabodh Chandrika (67) of the Ist October states that the 
** 1 Hindus *. 4 i have 2 not to have any 
Hindas and Musalmens i 1 Musalmans, an uests Government 
a on stops to-effect a reconciliation between the two 

communities. 
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the present —— state of t things v which ban” 
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Native It is no use blaming Brähmans ding them up 

Their critics are NN ‘ A. me Nv roy of them 7 — the — 10 

up quarrels and thus retarding the progress of the doun mans 

— — h to see that a state of anarchy and racial animosity in the 
land are fatal to “the 47 — advancement, and it would be a poor com- 
pliment to their politi and intelligence to su that they do not 
understand whet a a powerful handle the outbreak of riots is calculated to supply 
to unscrupulous and dishonest opponents of the cause of Indian progress. 
Brähmans have realized all this long since, and their onl y t is that Govern- 
ment have not realized the consequences of their short-sighted policy. Is it after 
all statesmanlike to rouse feelings of indignation — the masses by 1 
them to suppose, however erroneously, that they do not receive fair treatment at 
the hands of the authorities? The Indian police is, as Government are aware, not 
ideally perfect, and is it a far-seeing course to bring them now and then into conflict 
with the people or place the magistracy and the police in a delicate situation 
towards each other and the public ? Mr. Plunkett's recent decision in one of the 
riot cases tried by him has called forth criticism everywhere, and we are s0 
any occasion should at all arise for the public to grow distrustful of constitu 
authority. Even under ordinary lt ep there are not wanting tempta- 
tions for the Indian police to deviate from the right path, and it is no less than a 
public misfortune that wild and unfounded rumours should spread about their 
action in dealing with rioters, supposed or real. This state of things is no less 
detrimental to the prestige and reputation of Government than to that of the 
police. Government are “en times blamed for certain things of which they are 
utterly ignorant and for which they cannot be primarily blamed. Hence it is 
that it is absolutely necessary to remove the very cancer, root and branch, whose 
growth is threatening t to be a serious danger to public peace and which is causing 
needless irritation. It is from this point of view that we commend the action 
of the Aundh State, and the Bombay Government will do well to emulate its 
example. have Rdst Goftdr (147), the Kaiser-e-Hind (107), the Satya Mitra 
(149), the abhakia (146) 4 the Deshi Mitra (108) of the week — 
the Chief on raming the rules and recommend the Bombay Government to 
frame similar rules. | 


40. While 2 of the actions of the police and magisterial officers 
oona, W4i, &c., and of the alleged intention of the 

— of Ren Be of im 7 EE on the town 
Government officers and the of Poona, the Shri Shivdjt (82), in its issue of ot ths 28th 


issue of au order rostricti 


September, states by way of 1 
the : 


val officer of Government ve issued toa 4 1 Ohiet 
on eas as Yh ee cake 2 with an escort of more then ten fol- 
lowers, and that the cause of this order was that the Chief’s sowdrs and retinuc 


had accompanied a Ganpati procession. 
G. M. SA'THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Prese, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 9th October 1894. 
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List of Newspapers published in Berdr. 


Number 
No. Names of Newspapers. lee of publication. dition. of copies 
issued 
— — 
Ano.o-Mana tH, 
} The Pramod Sindhu... 855 . Umrawati (Amraoti)... Weekly 300 
|) Bs oon ͥ % ee 
3 „ Varhäd (Berfr) Samachar „ 12 ae Do. 801 250 
MARA THI. 
4 | The Shetakari ... ae _ .. Umrawati (Amrdoti)..} Monthly 
5 „ Shuddha Varhädi. one soe] SAENGER ee . Weekly 


ͤNZ— — + 
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1. While reviewing the report on criminal justice in the Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts for 1893, the /’ramod Sindhu (1) of 
Remarks of the Jadicial the 28th September, in its English columns, observes: — 
ogg aa * — weak- It is evident from the remarks made by the Judicial 
3 ine magi’y in Commissioner that guilty persons are let off in many 
: cases on account of the existence of a strong bar and 
a weak and inexperienced magistracy. The bar has been growing and has grown 
strong and the Judicial Commissioner ought to he proud of it. We fully agroe 
with the Judicial Commissioner in his view of the magistracy, but we tind no 
hope merely in lapse of time as the Judicial Commissioner does. Our hope lies 
in admitting men of liberal eduvation and legal training into the Berir Commis- 
sion. We remember that similar remarks were made in the past reports and 
we think that one may naturally object to the practice of constantly telling the 
magistracy, as it is, that offendors esvape through their weakness; for this might 
create a belief in them that the true test of their ability lies in convicting 
persons brought before them and in preten ling to be stronger than the bar. 


2. The Vurhkid (Derdr) Samdchdr (8) of the Ist October, in its English 
columns, writes :—Last Monday was a red-letter day 

Notifeation announcing in the educational history of r. Rio Bahddur 
Ire Jatär retired on that day with a very ap tive 
ernment service in ara, recognition of his brilliant and conspicuous a lminis- 
tration on the part of the local Government. ‘The 


Native administration 


be as numerous as the 
a hddur Jatär a 
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Fr rue and the Public Admindstration 
1. The Indian r (2), in ite * Mp of the 


E ee on the — lta ews on th 


— to train 
of an Indian Sandhurst. 


officers for the ‘Bettis ndian army 
surprise & len mange Us. 
to have spoken unreservedly deen the af mage an 
st Simla to Mr. Ra Blathwayt, nae gf 
Black and White. 41 st + Weir nt Roberts Dy 
the Duke of Connaug ht. it seems that * George White has a 
er either to his veteran or to the 
soldier- prince, who between them may be taken to t the more chivalrous 
lo- en, They had per and the more liberal and truly Im view of 
British statesmen. had perfect faith in the loyalty 1 ative soldier, 
and in spite of the still lingering memories of the 2 of 1857, in which 
Lord Ro at least mer rin no unconspicuous part, believed that there would 
be no in scientifically training scions of * Indian gentry for the 
higher in the military service. But Sir thinks otherwise. One 
of our great pulls, said he, over our Native soldiers is the fact that they have 
no Native leaders; they have ceurage, arms and numbers, but they have always 
failed in leaders. Why then educate leaders for them and fire their ambition 
and make it possible for them to have as leader a prince of the blood, who might 
make a mark for himself” and “ inevitably use his e us who had 
trained him ? No wonder that Sir George White does not like the establishment 
of the Im 


7 


9 0 


Service Corps, newly o for each Native State. He thinks 
the experiment has reached the limit of safety,“ for however loyal the Prince 
might be, he might not always be able to control a highly trained army.“ 
In all this the present Commander-in-Chief would seem to be behind the times. 
He does scant justice to the loyalty and to the influence for good of the Native 
Princes over their subjects. — all, his distrust of the Native soldier is not 
justifled, when it is . that, save when his religion was tho * 

him to be in danger, he has never turned false to his on either in 
in the Muhammadan periods. It is a of the events of the 
mutiny to hold that it failed because the mutineers had no leaders. It 
because the Princes were loyal and — * mass * the po 8 iid. not 
side with the rebellious soldiers, Prince joined the 
movement, and those of the class that joi, join — any enthusiasm 
r in 8 So ob thats pee or heroism. The hold 
of the Native Princes on British subjects has now wholly disappeared, and the 
best of them will, as time find it impossible over roped to oe 
platonic sympathy in British India. And it is never — 
the Native army exclusively with Natives. The dangers that 


in the r- DT andl is a ee a 

other han the eaastages sevalth from the 2 
be many. It will give a career to Nr 

am to be rotting — r the ol 


7 wi wer be noated officers, 
0 

uninfluential or Subheddrs rising 

2 make the Imperial Corps more efficient b 
2 t de obtained. Government have 


Shoe sik ea nate well 

are 

It would be futile to ex 
have 

and Woolwich would seme 


ae Some 


pra ng. Sir e 
White has no faith in Native loyalty and seems to pret. J a fear of evil ts 


following from Natives being brought upina Military College to serve as officers. 
Sir George highly praises the valour of selected portions of the army, especially 
Sikhs and Gurkhäs, because he had personal experience of the army. If the 
Commander-in-Chief had come in personal contact with the Natives in general 
he would have been convinced of their loyalty too. Lord Dufferin, whose ian 
administration was not satisfactory to the Natives, has, after his retirement 
from the Indian Viceroyalty, declared at a large public meeting in England 
that he was convinced of the deep and sincere loyalty of the Natives to the 
English Crown and British Indian administration. 1 


3. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 7th October, writes :—If 
Mr. M. M. Bhävnagari wants to enter the lists as a 
The London Times on candidate from the Conservative side and is backed 
M. MM Bungee by his party, we shall not be sorry. His election as 
" reoresentatives of lade in a Member of Parliament, if it is brought about, will 
as representatives of India in 3 ‘ ; 
Parliament. ive two members to India instead of one, which will 
be a matter of rejoicing to his countrymen. It is too 
early to form an estimate beforehand of what he may be able to achieve as a 
Member of Parliament when he has got admission into it. It is natural to ho 
that one born and bred in India will attend to her interests above all. So far 
we are at one with the London Times. But we see no reason to follow it when 
it goes on to make the astounding statement that Mr. Daédabhdi Navroji has 
alienated from him the hearts of his countrymen by the part that he has taken 
in denouncing the House of Lords. Nobody here has any objection to India 
being represented on the Conservative as well as the Radical benches, as we 
have said before; but it is another thing altogether to place before the English 
public a gross travesty of facts, and ask them to believe it. An Englishman 
who is not very familiar with this country takes for granted that here too the 
distinction of Conservative and Liberal in politics prevails as in his mother 
country. Under the influence of such mistaken belief this writer states that the 
po ulation of India being Conservative,“ it has condemned what Mr. Dada. 
hai has done as a Radical. The word “ Conservative” was never more abused 
than in this place. It is a very apt illustration of abuse of terms in politics. 
If this writer ie to be believed, “the powerful classes” in India—by 
way, note the happy phrase, what to include in it bei 
class whatever in India, conscrvative in usages as it is, 
is done by Liberals or Radicals and oe generally of what e by the 
alt partes in ths country if say such thing an politica! parties existe here, 
n 00 an as ca 
sre Dot of te has of the pelltlon! partion in Bayteks 
prestige 


attained 


which to 
e 


blic revenue in maintaini 
ve repeatedly been asked mee 1 the Indian igi vader 
of its revenue on an institution in the benefits of which the tax:' 
in the least participate; and it would be an additional groun en 
the people against this expenditure, if even the Christian offi 
do not show by their.co uct to have profited by it. It is for the Wee 
to tako this su bject into serious consideration and 5 Mell with. us in reg 
Christian sentiments in the hearts of Anglo-Indian Officials, = 


5. The Kesari (49), in its issue of the Oth October, expresses rigrot that 
Government service should not have yet fallen in the 


3 N —— e * — ublic on ‘account of its a lout 


dignity of the early days ritiéh 
wor ded. 
Wen oer in 1 — being reduced to avery’ — and 


humiliating position, as evidenced by European Government officials placing 
a reliance on statements of low-paid Musalman policemen than on those of 

miatd4rs, and says that it is extremely desirable that educated young moh 
who are now in pursuit of Government service should make a vow never to 
accept service even in high posts under inappreciative Government officials 
though a resolute observance of the vow may entail starvation for a few days, 
and should devote their talents and energies to industrial or commercial un 


6. The Rdjyabhakta (146), in its issue of the 9th October, observes :— 
e success of six Natives at the last’ Indian Civil 
Remarks on the sucoessof Service Examination has induced the Bombay. Gazette 
ome aes goindidates ®* to answer the complaint made by the Natives that 
maten. great injustice has been done to them by the examin- 
ation being held only in England. If simultaneous 
examinations are held in England and Iudia a larger number of Natives will 
certainly be successful reer Jur than at present. In the time of the tyrannical 
N rulers of Hindus were given res ampere be Noval 211 when 
Natives have advanced in education and are ssknowledne al subjects of 
the British Government it is not fair that they should A — a due 
share in the administration of the country. Either the Civil Service Examination 
should be simultaneously held in India or half the number of the posts reserv 
for the civilians should be set apart for Natives. It is also desirable 
reserve two-thirds of the posts in the uncovenanted civil service for Natives and 
the — one-third for Europeans. The Natives have no objection to 


such res ts as those of the Viceroy, the Governors, the Oommanders- 
in-Chief, &c., 2 reserved for Europeans alone. 


7. Tho Phenix (15), in its issue of the 8rd October, writes:—The seal 
of our Lahore contemporary has run mad. In ita 
; sd Gren, community anxiety to see —＋ done to the Muhammadans 
in Indie. vernment service re the distrib of 2 
ing forth a oh 
the children of the soil in the matter the 
(nd Military Gazette says that, in a province 
ions divide the 1 „. tm 
hold the balance even, and not to euffer ones 
favourable to itself and from which the of 


it it 
— 


official appointments, as by 28 
don 1979—8 


y 1 

* 
ferent denominations of its subjects. e po 
Muhammadans in Government employ in the Panjéb is not so wide as between 
Indians and Englishmen in the Civil Service. ould the Civil and Military 
Gazette allow any one to seriously pro for ually reducing the number 
of English Civil Servants so as to hold the balance even,” and so that Indians 
and foreigners may each have a fair share of the appointments’? Anglo- 
Indians will move heaven and earth to put down any proposal for appointing a 
reasonable number of Natives to the Civil Service even by competitive examina- 
tion; but these very men will urge the employment of Muhammadans largely, 
whether they be or fowl, simply because they are hopelessly in a minority. 
We admire the consistency of these honest folks ! 


8. The Subodh Prakdsh (21) of the 10th October, in its English columns, 
writes :—The last Bombay Abkéri Re casually 
ab, ben Déntra and the mentioned the remission of a lakh and a half of rupees 
jam bag to the abkäri contractor for Khändesh, and this 
has given the ever-vigilant Mr. Däntra a subject for 
a series of letters to our daily English contemporaries, in which he conclusively 
proves that this remission is nothing but the outcome of favouritism, pure and 
simple. Mr. Dantra proves to the hilt that (1) there have been no exceptional 
circumstances justifying the remission ; (2) no “serious loss has been suffered 
by the contractor in spite of his paying the deficiency duty, but that, on the 
contrary, he has made a net gain of Rs. 4,47,645; (3) tenders were invited by 
advertisements in the public papers—in fact, the highest of the tenders was set 
aside, and the present contractor brought in by inducing him to make a higher 
bid; (4) the department possessed full and reliable data as to the legitimate 
consumption of the district. Mr. Däntra 9 charges those concerned with 
the ‘‘ misuse and waste of public money to the tune of ten lakhs of rupees 
consequent upon this favouritism. All his statements are based upon fact 
recorded in the blue-books, and they cannot be said to be the production of a 
biassed mind. It is always the case with Government officers to bring forward 
statistics against their opponents when it serves their purpose to do 80, and to 
declare those very figures to be misleading when by their critics agai 
them! In this case the public have a right to demand a full lanation of 
this underhand affair, which would have lain in the dark had not Mr. Däntra 
courageously brought it to — By the bye, had not the Bombay Government 
better com 1 overhaul the whole system, so full of grievances, and introduce 
radical reforms into it somewhat after the 4 set by the * W 
Presidency in this matter? If the Government be really desirous of the mo 
welfare of its subjects, let it not close its ears against vox populi, but instead of 
ae them with imported foreign stuff and country-made spirits of an 
erior sort with a view to raise a revenue from the vices of the let it 
remove the embargo on such an inocuous food substance as toddy. will 
not only give an impetus to the temperance movement, which it is the duty of 
Serre 
discontent the masses who have © greatest sufferers by this mis- 
. Tém-e-Jamehed (184) of 
corres a the 18th 
writing states that | 
that of country 
from 


10. 


Parr IIL— Municipalities. 


11. The Poona Vaibhav (66), in its issue of the 7th October, learns that 

Government officers at Satära are in great haste to 

One nccomsors to the convicted appoint successors to the Chairman and some members 

airman and members of Ide Wai Mi icinality who. f 

the Wai Municipality. 0 unicipality who, it says, | 

of Government, have been sent to and observes 

that if Hindus have any sense of shame it is right that they should not care 
for these honours which are conferred by Government. : 


Part IV.—Native States. 


12. The Native Opinion (16) of the llth 7 in its 1 — columns, 
writes :—The period of five years for which a Council 

a eee Oh” vas to conduct the Kashmere administration is now 
over, and all the reforms Government intended to 


introduce are now in working order with capable Native or European officers 


pet ple their rightful sovereign. 
questioned and his services to Government during the expedition against the 
tribes inhabiting the Suleiman mountains have been spl acknowledged. 


We hope Lord Elgin will free himself from the besetting sin of a 2 
of the new policy, and restore to the Mahäräja his most cherished and ri 

royal functions at Lahore and once more restore to Indian Chiefs their lost 
confidence owing to the Kashmere policy of Lord Lansdowne. 


Part V.—Inielligence extracted from the Press. 
18. The Poona Vaibhav (66), in its issue of the 7th October, in an article, 


headed. Md.bdp (parents)! Do not inour the curses 
Ar of the people f the meln animadverts on the recent 


„ on oO). ise | 1 f 
nave been sent to jail for n 
will not be 60 


— 


Alleged confirmation of the 


a abe os principles of patf festival which was celebrated in this part of the 

country this year is the precursor of some great event 
unknown at the present moment, that the fact of the Brahmans being the first to 
be persecuted by Government officials proves the principle of the Hindu religion 
that the Brähman community is the Bienen community among the Hindus and 
that the absence of passive strength late ibited by the Hindus under assaults 
and persecution at the hands of the Musalmans and Government officials 
is the effect of English education and since this sort of education is not now 
paying, the Government officials being in favour of larger employment of Musal- 
mans in Government service, it will be greatly discouraged and there will be a 
good opportunity for * the precept of the Hindu religion that non-A’ryan 
or Mlenchha languages should not be spoken by an A’rya though he be in great 
distress. 


16. The Vydpdri (102), in its issue of the 7th October, attributes the 
present animosity between the Hindu and Muham- 
Hindu-Muhammadan dis- madan communities in this presidency to a preconcerted 
1 P = —5.— plan of the Government, puts what it has to say in 
n the form of a metaphor comparing His Excellency 
Lord Harris’ Government to a company that has 
started the industry of creating enmity between the Hindus and the Muham- 
madans, makes Excellency the president of this company with supreme 
power to make appointments of the officers of the company, says that the 
company requires no capital for its work and all the Government officers of 
the presidency are compelled to become its shareholders as the Governor himself 
is the president, and that the company has been so far, and is sure to be in 
future, completely successful, looking to the shrewdness of its directors. The 
Vydpdri further says that the company chose Yeola and Thändesh for the first 
field of its operations, and having accomplished its work there it has now estab- 
lished its head office at Poona and a sub-office at Wai. It also states that the 
chief means of accomplishing its work is to crush the Hindus in the interests of 
the Muhammadans and that a secret resolution to this effect has already been 
circulated among officials. The paper, in 1 its account of the head office at 
Poona, says that the managers there are Mr. Plunkett and Major Macpherson, 
assisted by Mr. Smith, Mr. Vaz and other police officers, and mentions as in- 
stances of the work done by the head office after, and by its agents before, its 
arrival at Poona, the various acts of the police in the Ndgoba affair and 
the several convictions and committals of and sentences passed on Hindus by the 
Poona Magistrates. The paper has no doubt that the work of the sub-ofiice is 
entirely satisfactory. It expects that the head office will soon be on circuit 
in the Bombay Presidency, and that the Bombay Government will recommend 
the other ential Governments to follow in its wake. 


17. With reference to the reply of His Excellency Lord Harris to 
address presented by the municipality of Ahmednagar on the 8th 
Samdchdr (117), in its issue of the 8th October, observes :—The 
lich was replete with harsh sentimen ust have dissatisfied. Fans 
10 ei ‘of — „ but of the whole of the Deccan. | } 
m short, the’ ‘speech at Ahmednagar was similar to the 
His Bxoelishey'm the Town Hall at Bombay soon after 


ee ae we 
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speech: It would not bo . 
noed a similar effect. In vigorous language 
0 ee people of the 


be co to when t 
other. If it had been proved that the Hindus and : : 
blamed for the Hindu-Muhammadan disturbances, His Excellency’s : 
would have been quite appropriate; but, unfortunately, the real cause of these 
disturbances has not been as yet discovered. The authorities blame the people, 
but the leaders of Native society and several well-known English well-wishers 
of the Natives have been for some time past 2 the authorities, saying 
that since the educated Natives commenced to ask for new concessions b 
founding the Indian National Oongress and making other movements, that 
is, since the administration of Lord Dufferin, there has been discord between 
Hindus and Muhammadans, that Lord Dufferin commenced the policy of 
roducing discord between the two, and that Lord Lansdowne continued and 
ostered it. These two Viceroys and the higher officers of Government are 
supposed to believe that when the people of England know that religious 
disputes are prevailing in India they will cease to support the claims of 
educated Natives to new concessions. This is a very serious charge against 
Government officials, and in its support the following grounds are affvanced. 
Though objections to cow-slaughter and music in front of places of worship 
have been taken for several centuries past, nobody ever heard up to ten years 
ago of disturbances having arisen on account of them under the British 
rule; what is the cause then of the increase in the number and severity 
of such disturbances since the administration of Lord Dufferin? Again, several 
well-known Anglo-Indians, for instance, Sir William Wedderburn and Mr. 
Rees, Private Secretary to Lord Connemara, late Governor of Madras, plainly 
say that since the Indian National Congress came into existence a dis- 
agreeable change has taken place in the conduct of Government towards a 
certain community. Thirdly, several well-known English officials have been 
Hlicly asserting that the interests of the British Government are believed to 
be conserved by the setting of one community against another. Among those 
who have made this statement, either directly or indirectly, are Sir Richard 
Temple, Sir Raymond West, Mr. Da Costa, the old and learned English mer- 
chant of Calcutta, and the Saturday Review, the organ of the Conservative party 
in England. In addition to these, the leaders of Native society assert that the 
whole blame of the Hindu-Muhammadan disturbances is to be laid at the door 
of some Government officials, and the Government of India and the English ‘ 
Government at home refuse to hold an enquiry into this serious charge and other 
matters in connection therewith. Under these circumstances Lord Harris’ speech 
at Ahmednagar is likely to fail in convincing the public to the contrary. His 
Excellency ought to have flret given convincing proofs to disprove the all 
tions of the public. The reasons given by Lord Harris for not settling 
dlispute about music in front of mosques and temples are very amusing. After 
the Yeola riots ill-feelings naturally arose between the Hindus and Muham- 
madans, and a disunion appeared between the Hindu and Muhammadan officials 
of Government at that At such a time different statements, contradicting 
each other, about the custom in to music must be expected from the Hindu 
and Muhammadan officials, His 
Government mode of ascertaining 
generally defective and its result is generall 
that Government should confess its ina 
to music in front of 
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18. In alluding to the remark the London Nimes and 
English papers of its opinion thet Hie, Magie Lond Harris tried 
— Poona ty he Jém-e-Jamshed — (1B), in 2 ; of | te "bth G ches 
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bay Presidency. have been observing 
his "a in. 1 with the 
given ev portance to 
e discord ‘that has — meyer g 
sttwo years would not have at 

The Overland Mail, which is supposed to be the organ of the Indians in 
land, looks more often to their interests and is always trying to oppose the 
tical of the natives of India; and hence it is no wonder that it. 
should try to make a large capital out of the insignificant Poona riot, which 


however is to be much tted. The remarks made by the Mail on the 
Poona disturbance are all idle talk. 


19. The Rédjahansa (168), in its issue of the 10th October, writes: 
The long-felt desire of the Musalmans to extirpate the Hindus could do no- 
thing, and they were praying, it seems, for an opportunity to have their end 
fulfilled. When His Excellency Lord Harris came out as Governor of 
this presidency their hatred of the Hindus began to make its appearance, 
and since the Bakri Id of last year open quarrels between the two communities 
have n and made it clear that the Musalmans have got the aid of Govern- 
ment officials to do whatever they wish in order to ruin the Hindus. Itis no 
wonder that the approval of the Government, the official shield, and the police 
assistance do in every way 2 the Musalmans to rub out the name of Hindus 
from the@public. In almost all the Hindu-Musalman riots the Musalmans were 
aggressors, and yet the Hindus, in spite of their innocence, were sent to jail. The 
Hindus are at present in a precarious condition, being subjected to punishment 
without any fault on their part. : 


20. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 7th October, writes :—The 
unsettled condition of the vexed question of music in streets is every day 
getting more and more productive of mischief; and peace-loving citizens may 
be pardoned if they find fault with the Government for its apathy in the matter. 
It is high time for His Excellency Lord Harris and his colleagues to lay down 
definite rules for the guidance of the executive officers in settling disputes arising 
therefrom. It will not be gainsaid that different district officers are followin 
different principles and causing discontent in one party or the other. The High 
Courts lay down the principle that music in streets is to be disallowed only when 
it disturbs religious congregations assembled for and engaged in praying. This 
aan is followed strictly in some places by the police and the executive, as 
or example, in Bombay. But the Collector of Khändesh casts it to the winds, 
and so apparently the police at Poona and Wai. Besides, the principle itself 
leaves unsettled many questions that have lately arisen in connection with the 
subject. For example, if religious congregations assemble at odd and unusual 
times, are they to be allowed to enforce ailence in the streets at their sweet will“ 
So also it isn to define what the music is which must be stop 
Poona playing on a harmonium has been considered to be music, 
common cymbals, And yet we know that in streets, carri nay even pedes- 
trians, e greater noise, at least, more distur ie ak them. How 
peaceful would Deccan be if these and other q were once definitel 
settled one way or other? A final decision, authoritatively arrived at, 
putan end to new ons and to unjust demands, as also to unreasonable 
tests. The ferment now raging in this presidency must somehow or other 
put an end to, and the only way to accom desirable result 
seem to be for the Government to lay down definite and inflexible rules in the 


21. In approving of the rules framed by the Aundh State in the 
music near mosques and temples, the Gujardéé (104) of 
observes :—The —— between the Hindus and M 

due either to cow - laughter or to music 


| :—A portion of the pe 
Muhammadan riots, and 

advice of his Anglo-Indian 
between the two communities for, the 


end unless Government same 
Muhammadan the communities 
are not imp 


not only near 

aside their nol f on 
hardly be much ith 
Muhs „the Ang 

y with the 


des they 
= to take prompt steps to restore complete peace between the two commu- 
nities. 


22. A correspondent of the ./dm-e-Jamshed (184), in its issue of the 18th 

His Highness the Gäikwäd's 82 7 oF 4 40 E40 Ge Ganpati festival 
n A w the sons o ja } Gaik were stay-. 
2 2 — ing at Wänavri near Poona. The children felt 1 
desire to go and see the celebration of Ganpatis in the 


different wy“ or pavilions raised in the city of Poona, and communicated. 


their wish to their tutor, Mr. French. Mr. French consulted the Honourable 
Mr. Lee-Warner, Political Secretary to Government, who is said to have replied 
that, considering that a disunion prevailed between the Hindus and M - 
madans of Poona, a — interpretation would be placed upon the visit of the 
inces in company of Mr. French to the different Ganpatis, the visit being 
as an encouragement to the Hindus. The princes never went to see the 


Ganpatis after this. After a few days they left for Baroda and the arrangement 
for t ip echun to Desun ben 006 Gels cA onk | 


28. The Mahrdtta (4), 3 in — Mai of — —4.— sont fon the playin * D 
: e or Macp or the 0 
L — yt A by Major in the of Poona, and concludes :—It must be 
1 Superintendent ol that 
of Police, in the matter of dispu 
music. framed 
and 


the general pu 

rules modified. Major Macp 

understandings, b thet d any frietic 
between his department and the law-abiding citizens. A public meeting to 
pray for a reasonable modification in the rules is desirable and necessary. It 
Pill tend not only to a restoration of better feelings between the officers 
of the Government and the people, but between the different sections of the 
people as well. The police will have reason to be thankful to those who hel 
them in getting a set of rules that are likely to work with least friction an 
greatest effect. 


24. The Tesari (49), in its issue of the 9th October, while making adverse 
criticism on the above rules, and mentioning from hearsay instances of the enforce- 
ment of these rules by the subordinate police constabulary in the city, some of 
which are on their face ridiculous intended evidently to point out how the 
rules are mis-interpreted and turned into instruments of annoyance and incon- 


venience to the public, remarks that the rules are calculated to foment rather 
than compound quarrels. 


25. The Sudhdrak (22), in its issue of the 8th October, states that there 
is a report that blind beggars who go begging from door to door playing on 


cymbals and tom-toms, have been asked by the police to obtain a permit under 
the new rules. 


26. The Dnydn Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the same date, says that 
under the above-mentioned rules a kirtan or religious sermon preached to the 
accompaniment of music at a temple had to be stopped after 11 o’clock at 


night in consequence of a threat conveyed by a police peon to take the musicians 
to the police station if they did not cease to play music. 


27. The Native Opinion (16), in its issue of the llth October, says that 
the rules are most high-handed and Government seem to try their utmost to 
repress the Hindus, that the Hindus having more occasions to use music than 
the Muhammadans the rules will tly inconvenience the former, and that 


this belief of the people will be confirmed if Government do not soon consider 
the notification in question. 


28. The Dnydn Prakdsh (12) of the 11th October, in its English 
columns, writes :— We most earnestly pray Government to settle once for all this 
question about music in the streets near mosques and temples. Our con- 
temporary of the Indian Spectator has a short but quite reasonable paragraph 
in its last issue, and we subscribe to every word of it. Riots have occurred 
now in almost all the prominent parts of our hitherto quite peaceful presidency. 
Our Police Superintendent has framed certain rules which are, in the first place, 
very ambiguously worded, and the consequence is that ignorant police peons get 
opportunities to trouble poor people for nothing. To Mr. Macpherson and to our 


ict 2 our prayer is that they should convene a meeting of the 
leaders of the Muhammadan and Hindu communities and revise these rules 


according to the convenience of both. It is now high time for us enlightened 
and educated Hindus of Poona to co-operate with the educated and the en- 
* from the Muhammadan community and memorialise Government to 


e once for all this question about playing music in the streets near mosques 
and temples. We hope that the 8 of both the communities will soon 


try to convene such a meeting and come to some definite understanding, either 
in consultation with each other or with Government aid. ’ 


29. The same III columns, writes: — One of our 
WE dailies has given us a 8 of 
reoent : what the press has said about the recent dis- 
disturbance at Poona. turbance at . English have, it the 
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blessing British Government in India is. We hope : 
England will help us by contradicting the highly pra ee wR a am 
have appeared in the papers there about the recent petty ices here. 
80. The Kdsid-e-Mumbai (189), in its issues of the 8th, 10th and 12th Octo- 
“Whe Mahammadan view of C&T» writes: — The Gujartti (104), which has made itself 
the Pon ix. notorious by its hostile attitude towards. Government 
| and the Muhammadans, has, in its issue of the Both 
September, in making criticisms on the Poona: riot, drawn upon its wg 
ording further f of its hostility towards, the Muhammadans. sub- 
stance of its article is that the Muhammadans have become so fanatic, against 
the Hindus as to interfere in their cow-protection movement though 
verbially quiet and noble-minded, and to set up an agitation 
of music near mosques and have thereby given cause to the Hi 
them. The Gujarati has written strongly against the Muhammadans, and we 
implore our Muhammadan brethren not to pay any attention to its irrelevant 
assertions. Its writing seems somewhat similar to that of Pandit Jagat Nära- 
yan, an advocate of the cow-protection movement, who hes that the cow 
should be protected even at the risk of one’s life. There would not have been so 
many Hindu-Muhammadan riots as have occurred recently if the Hindu oon 
munity was advised to respect the custom of the Muhammadans of slaughtering 
cows. Such conciliatory conduct of the Hindus will gradually restore friendly 
feelings between the two communities. Some Hindu newspa instigate the 
Hindus, while the Muhammadan newspapers never give ill-advice to their co- 
religionists ; they simply complain of the unn oppression on the Mu- 
hammadans in connection with the riots. The Poona riot affords an instance in 
point. It is admitted by all that the Muhammadans objected to playing 
music near the mosque, but the Hindus continued to play upon a harmonium. 
The obstinacy of the Hindus is clearly seen, and yet some pa Hindu writers 
connive at the fault of their co-religionists and throw the blame on innocent 
Muhammadans. Have the Hindus and their organs some secret motive in 
such misrepresentations ? The Hindus have begun to give much im- 
portance to the question of playing music near mosques. They get excited and 
obstinate, openly give cause to the Muhammadans for offence, and yet have 
the barefacedness to assert their innocence. The 
are wounded by the cow- 
because the former in 
in their worshi 
on the lith 
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sowever, carefully enquired uct o 
themselves that the Hindus are the sole cause of the 
81. The Native: Opinion (16) of the 7th October, in its English 
20 writes :— We are ex sorry that 
A reconciliation meeting between the Hindus and Mubammadans are getting 
between Hindus and Mubam- led than dit will be 
madans of Poona suggested. en more ever, and it before 
anyt like harmony is restored. But will this 
state of things contribute to the well-being and progress of both the communi- 
ties? This ion ought to attract attention, particularly 
Hindus and Muhammadans who have the ability and po 
social discords are the very essence of the destruction of a people’s soci 
existence. This was well understood in Bombay, and immediately after the 
riots a peace meeting was started and carried to a successful termination. 
Possibly the leaders of both the communities in Poona may not be just now in 
a frame of mind easily to approach one another. We think in this connection 
Bombay should take the lead, and Poona, we should think, will not turn a deaf 
ear to advice from the premier city. In this city there are both Muhammadans 
and Hindus representing the very — of our social fabric, and if they 
shoulder matters, there is every possibility of a successful pacification. That 
our people should not understand the full significance of the consequences 
of these discords is to be regretted, but they do know, we believe, that in these 
lies the stoppage of all their progress. Let our people, therefore, bethink and 
act — 0 B If such a movement were set on foot, we might expect His 
Excellency Harris’ Government to give it the finishing stroke. 


82. In a paragraph, headed, Out-Heroding Herod,” the Mahrdtta (4), 
Remarks on the sentence in its issue of the 7th October, writes: Mr. Kennedy 
by the Cantonment Of Wäi should look to his laurels, for a rival to him 
iatrate, Poona, on a in the person of the Cantonment Magistrate of Poona, 


* 


Badbai for attempting to ob- Captain P. H. Saule, has risen to eclipse his fame. 


struct a public servant dur- A 
ing the recent disturbance. 


hai young man was charged before the latter 
* under a 152, * . with the 
offence of attempting to obstruct a public servant, Mr. Fry, in discharging his dut 
as such, in endeavouring to suppress a riot or affray.” The young man — 
convicted of the offence, and sentenced to eighteen months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment. Four witnesses were called for the prosecution. Two of. them were 
Messrs. wr ons Westropp of the Civil Service. One was a Muhammadan and 
one was a Hindu. On the day on which the grand Gan 

place, some Muhammadans broke to pieces what is now 
and ran away. Subsequently Hindus 

mandap. News having ught to Mr. 

gentlemen having taken a couple of constab 
e Se crowd. 

man appears on the scene. Messrs. Fry 

to the crowd, the accused is 

hi into the clutches of law : (1) h 

(Y attempting to lift up a stick out of a 

the charge-sheet it is clear that, in the 


i 
li 


1115 


ge 


ught we know, to hold 
the bridle of the horse which is being ridden by an officer of Mr. Fry’s position 

is a serious outrage, and it is improbable that Mr. Fry, immediately concerned 
in the matter, and his companion Mr. Westropp, should not have noticed it 


had it been really perpetra There is, again, a third principle that mercy is 
a — 4 and we su that our Gracious Queen-Emp 

impli and partially d hat prerogative of mercy to all Judges in 
Indi e Cantonment istrate has never thought of these principles, 


probably he has never heard of them. The result Has that a young man 
of twenty-two, probably the only bread-winner of his family, as been subje 
to an extravagant, harsh and cruel sentence—‘ eighteen months’ rigorous impri- 
sonment,’—for doing a thing which the two important witnesses have 
not noticed, but deposed to by one witness who is obviously interested in his 
conviction. The only evidence against him was that of a Hindu, and, consider- 
ing that it was.a ‘police prosecution and being himself a policeman, was un- 
worthy of credit. A puerile judgment, lack of appreciation of the responsibility 
that devolved upon him in the eyes of God and man, the vitiated surro 
have all — to * the Magistrate who decided the above case in 
unenviable colours. 1 pious Christians, while pondering over the decision in 
this case, will, we are sure, exclaim with one voice that in this year of grace the 
British rule in India is worse than the Reign of Terror during: the Revolution, 
the only distinction between the two events being that in the one case oy we 
once cut off the heads of obnoxious pe and so ended the sufferings of 
victims, in the other the new policy insuguraed kills by inches. Hope, charity, 
mercy, and love have certainly fled the land } 
83. The Dnydn Chakshu (10), in ite issue of the 10th October, says :—The 
: Rath or 1745 idol of in 
rose ~Budhwar Peth at Poona went about as usual on Mon- 


day last in connection with the Navrétra festival. On 


account of the recent disturbance the Gujardtis were thinking of not having this 

on; but Messrs. Haribhdi Da Sakhdrdm Mansérém, Ramchandra 

ren | 8 
the local 


. Ahmedeéheb H Bhaldar 
t back to 
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} t in 
en 
Facts are stated in the columns 


to correction. If they are, we ey wrong 
impression removed. There is, however, little doubt that things are coming 
to a pretty pass, indeed, in this presidency | 
86. The Moda Vritt (57) of. the 11th October is almost entirely filled 
with comments on the judgments of Mr. Kennedy, Assistant Collector, Saätära, 
in the cases inst certain leading Brähmans of Wai. At the outset the 
paper finds fault with the assertion that the trying Magistrate had nothing to do 
with the question whether the District Magistrate’s order, with the disobedience 
of which the accused were charged, was legal or illegal, and that all persons were 
bound to obey it whether legal or illegal and were liable to punishment if they 
disobeyed it. Then the paper says that Mr. Kennedy ought to have questioned 
the bona fides of the prosecution, knowing as he did that the witnesses for the 
ution were almost all Musalmans or policemen in spite of the fact that 
procession was attended by about three or four thousand people. This 
fact the Magistrate ought, in the opinion of the paper, to have weighed well 
before accepting the depositions on the side of the prosecution to be true and 
trustworthy. The distrust of the statements of the Native Christian witnesses in 
favour of the accused expressed in his judgment by Mr. Kennedy is also censured, 
and a question is put whether conversion to Muhammadanism makes a man 
truthful and adoption of Christianity turns men into liars. Much has been 
made by the paper of the distrust of the statements of the Third Class 
a entertained by Mr. Kennedy on account of his being a Brähman, 
and Mr. Kennedy is asked how he would like if the faults of indivi English- 
men like Warren Hastings, Lord Bacon, &c., were predicated of all English- 
men in general, and whether if he disbelieved the Third Class Magistrate under 
the belief that being a Brdhman he would make untrue statements to save his 
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ships of 
of playing on jhdnj (cymbals), Se 
holder of the 8 Farther sated to 1 
partiality, injustice, malice, obstinacy and envy in 
show that the sentences were very light and thereby to 


— — thanks from Government, blessings from the Hindus, a: 
ame 


are represen 
respectfully in fron 1, to prison and 
walking over W the mere 


world - 


40. The Kesari (40), in ite issue of the 9th October, says that if the 
on 


e highest tribunal in a land refuse to release 
the Wi convietious, persons convicted of trivial offences under circum- 

g stances not indicating an outbreak of lawlessness. or 
rebellion pending further hearing and san 
authority by 8 as the Bombay Hig 
convictions, all _— of security of reputation and life is at an end, and 
exhorts the general public to take measures to divest the punishments * on 
the Wäi Brähmans of its obloquy and sting as the Hindus of Wii have 
done by E the celebration of the Dasara holiday until the release of 
their leaders who have been: sent to jail. 


41. The Moda Pritt (57), in its issue of the llth October, states that 

holiday at Wai in Waugh the Dasara holiday was not at all celebrated at 

Png oo Dia Wii in consequence of several of its Hindu 

citizens being in jail, a company of sowdrs (mounted 

men) and a party of the police had been ordered to preserve order 

on that day, and the streets of the town were obstructed by them 

number of townsmen moving about in them was less than and 
other leaders of Hindu society who have left the town, possi 

ht overtake them through the cleverness of 1 

have not yet returned. 


42. The Rdjahansa (168) of the 10th October, in its 
writes:—The Dasara festival went 
Peaceful of the 


Dasara festival at Dhdrwir 
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45. A correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed (184) of the 13th October, 
ee et Pe 

; several of the 
Dhigds in the Surat District notes have been detected at the town of Bhagda in 
the Surat District, that the halves of a number of 
such notes have been sent to a merchant of the town by a broker through the 
and this has given rise to much talk about the same, and that it is said 
2 worth more than a lakh of rupees have been forged by some one at 


G. M. SA THE, 


Reporter on the Native Press. 


Ofjiee of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 16th October 1894. 


(CONFIDENTIAL) 


REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS PUBLISHED IN BERA'R FOR THE 
WEEK ENDING 18rx OOTOBER 1894. 
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List of Newspapers published in Berdr. 


No. Namen of Newspapers, | Place of publication, dition. 


Anato-Mara TRI, 


1 | The Pramod Siudhn iss ...| Umrdwati (Amraoti).., Weekly —.. 800 

2 „ Vaidarbha. 1 5 „ „ wa: See 

3 „ Varhad (Berir) Samachar 5 5 Do. „ 
Mana THI. : 

4 The Shetakari ... eee eee . Umrdwati Amraoti)..| Mouthly oes 400 

5 „ Shuddha Varhadi... 0 8 Akolaa .. Weekly. 350 


The Varhdd (Bear) Samdchdr (8), in its issue of the 8th October, 


Ex says :—Considerate and far-sighted Muhammadans are 
Remarks on the convictions deeply lamenting, along with the Hindus of all places, 
of some leading Hindus of * U. 
Wai in the Satéra District. over the calamity inflicted on some wealthy, res 
able and public-spirited Hindus of W4i by a local 
Magistrate simply because they accompanied a religious procession, in which 
a boy played on a cymbal in disobedience to the order of the District Magis- 
trate in front of a mosque while the procession was passing along it. People 
do not care a straw for the orders of Government when they are used for harass- 
ing them. The ill-treatment of the respectable men of Wi is felt by the 
whole nation. Even if these men are avquitted and released by the High 
the humiliation and hardships suffered by them will ever remain fresh in 
the memory of the people. The people are generally unwilling to be disloyal 
and to rebel against Government, but the severe shock which their minds 
have now received will not have a good result. It is nota sign that 
the people should gradually lose the confidence which they had reposed in Govern- 
ment for so many years The law under which the thirteen people of Wai 
were punished is not approved of by the people, and the law which has loat the 
support of public opinion is injurious to the interests of the Empire, What is 
the value of the punishment if these people of Wai are — 


decorated with flowers and taken to their respective homes with 
by people loudly singing songs in their praise when they are released from 
jail? What wonder could there be if the people of Wai accorded them 
X44 If a & 5 4 5 will 228 to 
or their apprecia truth. We do not 
we R. £4, 82 Our meren. are uch an 
0 more patriotic them 
2 — of Government officers. our 


British rule. We are destined to prosper only 
all our hopes are based on its permanency. 


at 
rule 


S8. M. SA'THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 
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His Excellency Lord Elgin’s 
omer Sabet the d Simultaneous 
Civil Service Examinations was issued by His Excellence Government, but the 
initiative in the matter had been taken in the time of His Excellency’s immediate. 
predecessor in office.. It is, however, surprising that Lord Elgin should have 
paid no heed up to this time to the Hindu-Musalman distarbances in whieh. 
some lives have been lost and idols of Hindu gods and temples have been 
either desecrated or destroyed. | acne 


2. The Rdghi Bhushan (71), in its issue of the 15th October, says that 


although, owing to their loyalty, the people of India do 
Alleged 282 . not express dissatisfaction with the foreign rule, — 
-.. reposing confidence in the mild,; quiet, oe and 
— Hrn truth-loving character of the Britists vernment 


m 

Bese se f do not, like the Americans, resort to severe means 
to free themselves from oppression, Government should know that the ever- 
recurring increase in. land assessment, t inconvenience caused by reserved 
forests and the enervating effects of dearness of salt are things which are 
injurious to the interests of Government itself, as they have made the ignorant 
masses quite discontented, and therefore it would be well if Government tried 
to make ** ple happy before they became desperate and thought of doing 
dangerous R ü 


3. The Kdthidwdér News (108) of the 18th October, in its English columns, 
| observes :—The ill-feeling between the governors and 
the governed in India is not caused through the 
naidered d be the canse of instrumentality of the thoughtless criticisms in the 
the alleged ill-feeling existing Indian and the Native press only, but It is often 
between the rulers and the caused by the writings and sayings of. educated but 
ruled. feeling a — as well as Natives. 5 — 
* Ul- y ‘increasing to an extent tha 
must be deplored by all — Our Indian educated fools—for fools 
’ fo tion, insist u 5 i 
understand 


Want of patriotism amon 
educated Natives of India 


sag 
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u Nativ ‘ 

or th uld we find fault with Govern- 
ment? We should very much like to know through what Indien instrumenta- 
ty have Government conferred rights and privileges upon the Indians and 
done such immense good to the country. If good, respectable and unselfish 
Natives were to re ties of -the , 
officials, they wo 
traduce them for — 
We are 1— at one wi ys 
whose education has proved disappointing. With them English pleasures and 
dress, and above all English eloquence, have proved most attractive. Instead of 
trying to regenerate their countrymen, these men are engaged in the work of 

utting the cart before the horse. When we have half a dozen men like the 
late Mr. Justice Telang, whose moderating and persuasive influence was immense, 
it would not take long to see real reform in India. Hitherto Government have 
done .all that is good for the Natives, and if they are not thanked for it, but 
abused in the bargain, little good may be expected from them. Unless there 
is sympathy between the rulers and the ruled t can be no perfect amity and 
loyalty—the two ties that bind the subjects to the crown. . 


4. The Pooha Vaibhav (66), in its issue of the 14th October, contrasts the 
6 —— state of — — thing Bs received Eng- 
stage . i ucation and are for everything English, with the 

dub and to look te the, state of things which obtained at the beginning of Bri- 
health. tish rule in India, when rose to high positions 
by means of that education, counsels people to give up 

the ideas that the English have come to India to better the condition of the 
Natives, that India will be elevated by adopting the religion, food and drink of 
Englishmen, and that her grievances will be by bringing them to the 
notice of Parliament, and observes :—All Englishmen are made of the same stuff 
and come to India with a view to personal gain; their gains are our losses and 
their interests can never be identical with ours. However merciful, learned, and 
sensible Englishmen may be, | will never feel compassion for the Natives, and 
we do not know why they should feel it. Looking to all these things, and bear- 


ing in mind their layalty to their country which is their special characteristic, 


the 22 should mend their oondugt even now. They should not now pursue 
English education with the hope of getting Government employment, is 
now hard to be realised. They should now look to the preservation of their 


the hands o and 

Moreover, they will love their religion al 

whose will the Mardtha Government was | 

ment and the latter by English Government, wi 

Mahdrdshira .witrd (55), in its issue of 

should be on all sides circumstances li 

Bréhmans in the Government service 

ag MA wae ee 

n any ca under Government, ho 

e attention to — tr 

the country by the exercise of their superior intellectual 
5. The Mahdrdshira Miird (65), in its 
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will be a more indifferent adminis- 


ſardti (104) of the same date would like to 
“ Evils of Gubernatorial 
) of the 14th October 


pleased if Sir 


ts 
money. 
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105 1 
observes:— The term of 
of Western India draws to a close, and the 


cricketer Governor, Lord Harris of Bombay, is 
y 
Government 


let loose on the Courts of Native India. We do not see an 
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and we are anxious that it should 

most needed at this juncture 

the policy and attitude of Government; and we are v 

lency availed himself of the opportunity afforded to 

on the subject. Describing the difficult position of 

upon the subject-matter in dispute, His Excellency s may 

satisfactory to both the communities. Weare inclined to think that the Governor 

has not in the least rated the situation. Race ill-feeling between the 

Muhammadans and the Hindus flickers all over the country and is revived and 

inflamed by persons who pose as martyrs and who deserve to be made martyrs 

tet ‘ie \ixeclloney Laoed Harv’ tpeech "at" Abmmdsiger'on the sesmt slots 

that His. ency at on recent riots 

in the Deccan was commendable. } ones 
11. The Deshi Mitra (103) of the 18th October, in its English columns, 

observes :—Speaking at Ahmednagar and Sholdpur in reply to the addresses 

presented by the local municipalities, Lord Harris laid severely the lash on the 

people of the Deccan, and seeing to what extent they have tried the patienc 


and temper of Government, who shall say that the infliction was unmerited ? 
Those to whom His Excellency’s remarks were addressed, 


A Le Heese ge 
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municipalities went even further ; : 
would be but E -N Lord Harris soon set them 
Central Division 


4 
ripe 


18. The Indian Spectator (, in its issue of the 14th October, writes: 
His Excellency the Governor is to be thanked for e at 
and Sholdpur, taken the public into his ence as regards the 
attitude and views of the Government on the vexed question of music in front 
Government have therefore resolved to leave the dif- 

possible, by the leaders 


Magistrates, é 
Common sense an give and take, and a full 
sympathy and respect for the feelings of each other, are no doubt the noblest 
and means that can be adopted by the people to settle the ruinous and 
unseemly quarrels, that only serve to tighten the grip the police and the Magis- 
trates have on their rights and liberties.. But large communities, in matters of 
sentiment, are not. always amenable to reason, much less to the principle of 
voluntary concession. And religion isa subject as to which, in all climes 
and sentiment exercises predominant sway and reason the least. Not that 
us and Muhammadans are incapable of adjusting between themselves 


they differ is the application of ——— but also in the prin- 


0 do 
ciples to be followed, as to which at least there should be no variation, no more 
than there should be in the criminal law of the country. We have had the 
— 9 * of a ray geo who 1 ＋ = bag Mee nown decisions of the 
urts on an important ing to sub} 
ad f pect tel hs own eee bas had mito sheer 
rin and san 
rigidly followed, and followed without any evil 3 
The variation has been not N the application of principles, but in the 
ciples themselves, and that the case, one or the other must have been 
It would, therefore, seem that the time has come when it 


and the sweet will of the 2 and the 

the u tendent down to the common constable, all of whom 

under the present law, empowered to issue orders which itis criminal to 

* 14 1 = gh reasonable or o : 
vernment is being a 

tin of thal views and fr clear onan of the 


ory 
or indirectly, with ma ed ‘partialit 


see His Excellency has given a handle to these peop 
to one ny Begone for, surely the eres ea verness 
emanated from one side. Much less one party 


b ove 
r * t al 
first to take the law into its own hands. : „ 

14. The Gujardti (104) of the 14th October, in its English columns; 


writes :—A. l of the two's that His Ex- 
e Lord Harris dslivered at AX Ahmednagar and 


same speeches. Jamie ; . — rr 
Shol4pur in bidding a friendly good-bye to the 
a that it would have been better in the interests of everybod if His 
Excellency had postponed his tour until the official and non-official mind 
had been more fully tranquilised: If there are distinct symptoms of irrita- 


tion abroad throughout Western India, they are not ier wanting’ at 
the head-quarters of Government. We expected Lord to throw’ oil 
on troubled waters by his authoritative, impartial and dignified utterances on 


on 
the present situation, and this object, we feel sure, would have ‘been more fully 
realized a few weeks hence. As it is, we are sorry the present state of things 
should have led Lord Harris to employ expressions in his Shol4pur speech 
which on more mature and calmer consideration His Excellency himself might 
probably be induced to modify to a substantial extent. One of the marks of 
true statesmanship lies in mainiaining a th h mental equilibrium even at 
a critical juncture so as to be able to view em ing situations through the 
dry light of reason. Ordinary men are liable to be swayed by passion and 
preju ce, and before they can be made to see the error of their ways their 
nd and adviser, however * laced, must show that he can rise 
superior to similar weaknesses. Harris’ very first Pog re Rb Bt 
of his contemplated tour were looked to with a considerable degree of curiosity, 
and we are sorry their tone is far from satisfactory or judicious. If Govern- 
ment are in the same frame of mind in which Lord is’ utterances were 


unnecessary 
against Go 
has not shown 
one 


-sided 
and 
of Government from His Lordship’s own though 
an altogether unfair method 2 
vehemently repudiated by Lord Harris. 


* 
1 
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throughou His 
Lordship is therefore so completely disgusted with the people of the Deccan 
that he openly declared himself against giving it any representation in the 
Legislative Council! His Excell went on to give vent to his pent-up 
wrath by giving the Marthas a little advice. All I can say to the tha 
people with regard to it is that I hope by an early intention to a return 
to more orderly. behaviour, to ter respect for other people’s feelings and 
by an assiduous cultivation of the quality of sympathy which Government are 
accused of ing, they may regain estimation of Government.” This 
means that the thas have become thoroughly discredited with Govern- 
ment, and Lord Harris has no respect for them. If this sweeping con- 
demnation is deserved by the Mardthas, we are not a little surprised that His 
Excellency should make a tour through the Deccan and receive marks of respect 
from people who are unworthy of the confidence and esteem of Government. 
The only consistent course would have been to omit the Deccan from the pro- 
gramme and thus express his strong. displeasure in an effective manner. Be- 
cause some foolish and misguided Hindus and Muhammadans in the Deccan 
choose to quarrel owing to the non-settlement of the music question, His Excel- 
lency regards it as a good ground for declaring his conviction that the Central 
Division is not fit for the exercise of the privilege of recommending a member 
to the 1 Council. It would be waste of time to examine seriously the 
logic of this argument. Out of deference to His Excellency we will assume 
that it is sound. If so, the converse case also must hold good. ‘The most im- 
portant division in the presidency cannot be accorded the privilege of re 

sentation on account of Hindu-Muhammadan riots. It therefore follows that 
Bombay also, where serious riots occurred and from which the infection spread 
out to the mofussil, must be deprived of the right of representation. We are not 
responsible for this conclusion. We start. with the principles which commend 


themselves to His Excellency, and we are not a little anxious to know if the 
resent administration is prepared 
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Excellency Lord. Harris’ h at Ah 1 
consist of four parts: Defence ary 
the n Pig Bp ve: * 
who are endeavouring to bring about a solution. Now with regard to the 
first, we are sorry to observe that His Excellency’ does not say anything that 
has not appeared previously in official or cial form. We extremely 
sorry to note that Lord Harris’ Government has chosen to misunderstand ‘the 
situation i f° and having successfully misunderstood the who 

pleads inability to cope with the difficulty. Nobody has ever | 
ernment to lay down a rule settling this vexed q n of music. What it 
is asked to do is to take action under Section 50 of the Police 
which provides that Government shall give to the District Magistra 
their mind, who will give orders to the District Superintendent of Police, the 
latter officer being bound to carry them out. Government did make such 
an attempt in the now notorious confidential circular, and the lie ver 
reasonably warned the Government against its tendency to be It o 


inexcusable coldness. Let us state here that we are not speaki 
book. We know that a leading citizen of Poona wrote to the 
trate a letter conve rr 
ee has used in at nagar to 

ween 


8 
two communities, but no attention has been 
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8 — of Couneil 
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Lord is put that into their heads and it 
long bel ore things quiet once more. His Excellency forgets 
improve the la the executives that we want better persons in 
do not want these in our interests. We want them in the interests 
vernment. The laws are bad 2 but their execution is worse, and 
if the people are showing signs of life, they are doing so, not to fight between 
. break their heads and justify the appointment of officers who would 

e rough-shod on hundreds of innocent people, but to protect the pood name 
of a just and benign rule from being brought into discredit by a few hot-headed 
and impatient, h strong and clever officials, In conclusion, we pray 
that Lord Harris would spend his remaining few months better by listening to 
the sound advice of men like Messrs. Birdwood and Vidal and in trying to 
restore peace, amity and good will. In his own case silence at this time is 
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for by the organs of Native public opinion, and called for 
1 dag eh to eh ne | 
where that can be unmistakably 


as an example to show that custom cannot be satisfactorily found out. He says 
that Muhammadans and Hindus gave wholly epee ga e and that 
therefore very restrictive measures had to be cag x OS could not the 
custom be ascertained? Does this speak well for the judicial capacity of thi 
‘investigating officers? Could they not see which side was telling the truth? 
Conflicting evidence is given every day, in every case, in every Court. Can the 
iding officer be allowed to say that he cannot decide where the truth lies ? 


y 
out, let it be enforced. But for 
ernment frame judicious and im 
itators again falli 


of the writers in the press, we indignantly protest against 
this manner. The writers may have been strong in their language, but 
because the events demanded it. They are not so foolish as not to know what is 


beneficial to the conflicting parties and what is not. They have done their 1 
fear and they will continue to do it as long as there is necessity for it. 


is quite 


by those whose custom it 
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y Lordship that Hindus A ] 8 
But it is becoming more more impracticable 

account of the unreasonable and extravagant demands of M 

are becoming more and more defiant on account of their belief, howsoever mis- 
taken it may be, that Government officials will support them, through and 
through. is scarcely calculated to promote the amicable settlement wished 
for by His Lordship. He speaks of a determination to disobey authority in some 
places. We may assure him that there is no such desireonthe part of Hindus, 
who have been itted more than once to be law-abiding. It is the attitude of 
the Muhammadans, the officials, and the police which is responsible for what 
is erroneously considered to be the determination of the Hindus to disobey law 
and orders. His Lordship could not have used eee language if the Deccan 
had been in rebellion, so unnecessarily and inexplicably excited he seems, judged 
from his utterances. Even now a ei impartial ial and conciliato licy 
will assuredly set matters right. ope 

delay. 


17. The Indu Prakdsh (14) of the 15th October, in its English columns, 
writes :—His Excellency Lord is, preparatory to his leaving these shores 
and the ‘plains and rugged hills of the Deccan, is making a 1 
ö Q ee The ~ 
appreciated the compliment K large sums of money in welcoming the 
6 We do not know if Harris was pleased with the arrangements 
made for his tion and the sentiments of loyalty and devotion of the 
Deccanis. But we know for certain that His Lordship, in return for this kindly 
and costly reception, treuted them to a homily remarkable alike for its outspoken- 
ness and want of judgment or statesmanship. The first outburst of our Gov- 
ernor’s oratory took place at Ahmednagar, and it cannot be said that His Ex- 
cellency attempted to address even with a show of politeness the very persons 
who had come to receive and honour him. Let me suggest,“ observes Lord 
Harris, that the greatest boon the Deccan could acquire just now would be 
a little common sense.“ We do not think the boon will be at all wasted on 
the present representative of the Bombay Government. Lord Harris is reluctant 
to assume that religion is the only root of the evil, viz., the present disputes 
about religious processions. His Excellency of course knows what the other 


roots are. One of them may be the want of sympathy and strict im ity 
that is observed among executive officers. But Lord Harrie will i tly 


udiate this tendency as one of the ‘roots of the evil.’ As His Lordship, 
with all his boasted frankness, is unable or unwilling to give out the other 
roots of the evil, we will not enter into this question for the present. Lord 
gning and unscrupulous persons who want to misre 
aud who such fabrications as that “ 
Ain 
0 e course of even 
that the action of the executive officers in the — 
just and im „ he will be very far from the truth. Ifs 
ius been uced e Deccan or is gaining more and 
the Government must thank themeelves for it. 
pevtenied against the action of tke pile und the tangieens 
pro action e 
and yet Government have not moved a finger. N 
in other provinces under similar circumstances. 
about cow-killing in the North-West Provin 
4 — because of the feeble a 


of hn, 
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e fervently it will be adop without 


no dispute between the Hindus 
executive officers 
arrived at after 


arises ; no. Hot takes 
the Hindu 


just 5 
p it gives way 
which wil be very unpl 


ublic peace is in danger. But a Government, especially the paternal 
vernment, has a duty to perform towards their — 2 subjects That 
is simple enough: it is to bring about a settlement of the dispute and a - 
liation between the contending i | 


hard for Government to dispel such impressions, and that on only be done by adop 


ing a policy by the executive officers which should aim at conciliation and w 
should at all times be marked with strict i 


authorities. 
1 60 th laid down b 
orders or 


(iets 


1 


57 — upon 
. — could not be satisfactorily settled, thanks to 
sympathetic attitude of the executive officers? notice 
speech at Nagar that Lord Harris is not visiting the 
speeches; under the circumstances the greatest boon that 
confer upon the Deccan is to hold his tongue. The amount of irritation and 
bad feeling which the policy of silence can will simply be incalculable. 
18. In another place the same paper adds :—Lord Harris has spoken and 
his utterances show that he is not yet alive to the dangers and difficulties that 
are besetting the question, or else he would not have gone out of his way to 
rebuke the 
such 
cially 


for a year shews that the doctor whose duty it is to eradicate it has proved his in- 
ability to cope with it. If, therefore, the Deccan has been a bye-word for violence, 
disobedience and inconsiderateness, naturally the Government has been a 
8 for inability, weakness and partiality. The two must go together, and 
if Lord Harris delights in calling the Deo an violent, disobedient and .incon- 
siderate, he indirectly calls his Government incompetent, weak and 

When the Hindus are —— of the conduct of the police and magistracy, 
when some of them are being made martyrs for the sake of order and presti 

of Government, Lord Harris sits silent, and if he is called pathetic for 
this—surely the mildest term that can be used under the ci he tells 
us that the charge does not lie heavily on his consvience! We cannot therefore 
appeal to his conscience, nor can we appeal to his statesmanship. Whom can the 
Hindus of oe wy to in the case? They can — 4 — 
the British nation; but the appeal will not bring us We therefore must 
learn to think of our position, we must digest the insolent and insulting words 


presentative of Her . 


conciliate our 


mr of the 14th October, writes: 
22 out 


by their deeds. We therefore regre 
the addresses presen ednagar and Shol4pur, Lord 
Harris scarcely gave Nr illustration of the sermon touching i iali 
and common sense which he preached, rather too blatantly, we ‘Bay, 
the does people of those two cities. At this eventful juncture we thought he 
would have weighed his words and couched his harangue in terms which might 
have assuaged the bitter feelings aroused by the recent N events in the 
eapital of the Deccan, His may be the counsel of perfection as 


2 


locality according to its prevailing customs and usages. 

abstract is unexceptionable and must commend itself to all -loving subjects 
of Her Majesty. The doubt, however, which arises ita connection is 
whether in practice this wholesome principle is being rigidly carried out. Are 
the leading members of the Hindu and Muhammadan communities of each 
locality properly consulted ? Do the district officers show bias, or are they strictly 
impartial as His Excellency is anxious to see them? Do they exercise discre- 


is a dangerous 
doubly dangerous in a 
where the 


d 
, 144 But so as the 


t by 


P 

and Shola pinion, they are distinctly calcu- 
lated to exasperate the feelings of the communities to whom he addressed, rather 
than to assuage them. His hip declared that he was on an errand of 
namely, of saying good-bye. But in bidding good-bye, we fear His Lordship has 
displayed woful want of common sense’ in referring to matters in the Deccan 
in the spirit and tone he did. It was not that of the calm administrator pour- 
ing oil over troubled waters. It was rather that of the impassioned mob 
orator” whom he so vigorously decried. Altogether it was injudicious, and so 
far His Lordship has not advanced his reputation for statesmanship. His Lord- 
ship ignored the public sentiment regarding his unsympathetic” nature; but 


to us it is plain in every word of his, there was a lamentable lack of that 
— sympathy which a sympathetic ruler would endeavour to enlist on his 
0. 5 | 


20. The Tesari (40), in its issue of the 16th October, severely comments 
on His Excellency the Governor’s replies to the municipal addresses at Ahmed- 
nagar and Shola Lr these replies His Lordship seems to 
have forgotten his ele position and to be raving like one who has lost the 
balange of his head, that no other Governor would have dared say to prey ge | 
Deccanis that they lacked common sense, and that His Lordship has no idea 
the danger to which he is exposing the Queen's Empire by his silliness. The 

contradicts His Excellency’s assertions about the Government's impartiality 

to ita Hindu and Musalman subjects in the matter of street music and about 

the difficulties of ap same rules regarding music to all places alike, and 
observes that it is indicative of the absence of common sense among 

of Poona that, in the nineteenth century and under the rule of Her 

the Queen, the police should, at the very capital of the Peshwa’s Gov- 

practise high-handedness betructing funeral attended 

on the plea of want of a t and by stopping Kirtane and 45 


22. Tue Subodh Prakdsh (21) of the 17th October, in its naten 
columns, writes: Whatever occult virtue there a Bathe: BM es,” this 


is no doubt that it is more than counterbalanced by the mis 50 of the 


outpourings of His Excellency Lord Harris’ and venom against a 1 
of fer Majesty’s subjects under his care. — His Excell comes to — 
his speeches made at and Sholpur after recovering his head, he will, 


we are sure, be impressed as much with the value of the advice he gaveon one 

occasion to the graduates of the Bombay University | of every 

question as his own inability to follow it. His attempt in both the speeches has been 

to plead not guilty to the charge 42 and prejudice meer against him 
hes to a 


by the Hindus. But when one scans peeches carefully, one find 
scrap of evidence in his favour except his vehement repudiation of the 
which, of course, counts for nothing. To ordinary mortals it would 
the charge could only be su y met % that in the 
the riots His Excellency has not allowed his feelings to get the better of 
judgment, but has been guided solely by the. evidence brought 
What is there in his speeches to show this? The Hindus have compl: 
the so-called reports of the officers are one-sided. Has Lord H 
the trouble to at the truth of the B | ) 
— * * * dan he — 1 * im vs P In cases 
evidence on both sides was hopelessly conflicting, 7 
have ordered one community to show ‘ courtesy’ to the other without 
to the limitations of space and time? Apart from the fallacies with the 
speeches abound, there is no doubt they are quite inopportune and inconsiderate. 
is insinuation that there is a eee ——— 8 * 
utter incapacity to tions o 
whom he yon 6 7 — 2 9 of his offi 
Can any one having his head on his shoulders imagine. that the 
are every nerve to bring together all the people of 
possible, eradicate the prejudives that have unfortunately 
country into numberless sects and factions, and who believe that 
Scalids oo (2 Sah plasma in inaliguiog Oe 
as to easure 
country to run at one another’s throats over 
cause of the recent riots? Yet Lord Harris, with his wonderful 
thought it proper to lend his weight to such a stupid imputation. 
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proceedings Congresses and 
uld show that they j appreciate 
they are sure that not only their 
existence, depend on the permanence of that rule. 
capght any such idea as surmised, let him dismiss 
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The Radet Goftdr (147), in its issue of the 14th October, observes :—The 
lain that while the decision of the Bombay High Court 
Masjids only at the time of prayers has been consi 
the authorities at Bombay and several other cities, the 
ah has disapproved of it the Poona police has slso acted 
rise to much bickering amo the 


, y 
ing that Government would 
is Excellency’s explana- 


pea Nobody can 

deny that in the riots in the Deccan the police has been more harsh towards one 
community than towards the other. His Excellency complained that at one or 
two places in the Deccan the people deliberately defied the police. For the sake 
of ent we.grant that the orders ought to have been obeyed until they were 
fo to be illegal, or were reversed or modified ; but we cannot help pointing 
out that the Collector of Khändesh and the Poona police are more to blame than 
the people of Wai. Lord Harris’ defence of the Khändesh Collector and the 
Poona police is very weak, and if His Excellency attaches any importance to differ- 
ent o he t to ascertain them and issue orders accordingly without loss 
of time, instead of only pointing out the cause of disputes, unnecessarily pressing 
the two communities to come to peace and kee himself aloef. It is, no doubt, 
a wise policy of Government not to interfere in religious matters unless there is an 
absolute necessity for it, but what of fresh distur breaking out in the 


interval) 


jyabhakia (146), in its issue of the 16th October, observes :— 
Harris was not justified in expressing some objectionable 

ing to the addresses which were presented to him during his 
adding fuel to the fire. The police knew be- 

occur at Bombay, Yeola, Poona and some 

proper control on the 

The Muham- 


leaning 3 the Muhammadans by abusing the us, 
ho only retaliated. If due notice had been taken of His Excellenvy’s Bom 
on the riote, he would not have made bold to deliver another s 


12), the Bhimeen (116) and 
val of Hils Bxoellonay Lord Her 


he «Sela poh some 4 
erence between the aims of the two speeches th 
whose feelings were hurt by the Ain 


„in its 


1 . * 


27. The Native Opinion 16) of the 18th Ovto | 
s has rectified the mistake 


writes: We are glad Lord 
Ahmed and Shol4pur in tales to task Hindus 
disputes that have disturbed the peace of the Denesn for for 
Bijapur, he has exhorted Muhammadans in graceful terms to 1 
to, and to cease quarrelling with, Hindus. We use the term graceful’ 
because the Sine of the > speech i is quite different from that which masked 
previous utterances. There is not that haughtiness, nor the met oe 
nor the irritation which were brimful at Ahmednagar and Shol4pur.. This is, 
perhaps, because Muhammadans generally are not 80 tame and open to reason 
as Hindus, and hence they have to be coaxed info a conciliatory attitude. 
Whatever that be, we are, indeed, glad His Lordship has ‘seen his mistake and 
re it soon enough. If that had not been 4 the results ight have 
been far from desirable. The words which have now fallen from the 
may go some way to open the eyes of the obstinate Muhammadans. We. 
repeat our conviction that if His lays down a few — direc 
the much desired effect will be produced ere long. The e 
the good will of the people is yet qpen to him, and for 
reputation he ought not to allow it to slip away. Such * directions will — 
only tell Muhammadans what their general legal rights are, but will also curb 
the over-zeal of the police and the district officials, which has done -e in 
more places than one. It is they and the Muhantmadans who prin ing oe gen 
in need of the common sense which, His Lordship rightly said at pur, is 
badly wanted. The only mistake is as to who really stand in need of it. 


28, The Daydn P. akdsh (12) of the 18th October, in its English columns, 
writes :—We certainly fail to understand what me: 

Anglo-Indian officials and the Anglo-Indian officials have about loyalty and 
the alleged disloyal and sedi- sedition. An that is not to their taste in the 


tious writings of the Native 
press. 2 


— true of the Sates tell 
recently unbosomed himself to 
| about the Mardthus of to-day 


TN 


+ gts f * 4 be ' ot atl ¥7 
— 4 ) . 


consolation in the Bijapur speech. . 


them as | or 
ime ? 


of honesty. He respecte those that pla tly spea 

ferences. Why then should Anglo-Indian officials not admire, rather than hate, 
the spirit, of honesty with which the Native journals speak out their minds? 
[The Rdet Goftdr (147) and the Adjyabhakte (146) of the same week condemn 
the views of Sir Charles Elliot. | 17 . 


29. While criticising His Excellency Lord Harris” replies to the municipal 

. addresses n to His Excellency at Ahmednagar 

Baye ne igen: rand and Sholdpur, the same newspaper, in its issue of the 

Sen ae “om "18th October, admits thet some vernacular newspapers 

ernment. | 2 , 242 | 

7 indulge in strong writings against Government and 

their officers without considering their own abilities and positions, but denies 
that all papers are of this description. can 


80. The Shri Shivdji (82), in its issue of the 12th October, says: —It is very 
| ie surprising that such a trifling affray as that at the Diru- 
— timidity fe e véla Bridge at Poona should be exaggerated by the 
ae ep! cay s English newspapers and some of them should have 
written in connection with it that the days of the 
decline of British Indian Empire have approached. This confirms the truth of the 
statement we have often made that there are no people in the world so timid 
as the English. Not to — of the writers in the English press who ate so far 
from India, even Major pherson made such a show of ery 
ments at Poona on the last Dasara holiday that one might think thatt Hindus 
contemplated to make an attack on the Ganeshkhind Government House on 
that auspicious day! Wedo not know what to say of a military man feigning to 
be a coward and allowing or not attempting to chevk the spread ofa rumour 
that the people of Poona were trying to subvert British rule. Such conduct is 
likely to produce a very bad impression on the mind of the public about Gov- 
ernment and to give rise to ideas which they do not entertain. 


81. The Indu Prakdeh (14) of the 15th Ovtober publishes, in its English 
columns, the following communication from its own 


| arom ng com 
ee coerespondent at Wai: Injustice and tion are 


clon of Mr, Deshmabth, teal progresang. with blind impetuosity in WAI. The Third 
Third Class Magistrate. lass Magistrate of the place, Mr. Vishnu Keshav 
wa * Deshmukh, has been —4— | Sus 


By Mr. Rand, the Collector of Satira, because 
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about this witness :—-“ As regards the N 
I will say that J put no trust in him. He isa Beshman. He h. 
in Wai. He has met the accused in many 
his evidence. he ap , 

careless manner. I must, take his word that no 
was communicated to the aceused, but I will not take 
dende as affecting, in the slightest d 
of the other en for the. 
for the prosecution? They consisted of three groups, 
Muhammadan witnesses, (2) the Christian witnesses, and, (3) 
Of these, both the Christian andthe Hindu witnesses* 
of the police and the Muhammadan witnesses that accused Nos. 
on cymbals and the rest of the accused abetted them by bei 


saying ‘ Play, play.’ The eviderice of the Christians the Magistrate 
the following way :— This evidence im 


regards the converts, I should 7 

Native Christian community is very small and entirely dependent 

Hindu traders of the town for subsistence.” It is — for this Christian 
Magistrate, Mr. Kennedy, to proclaim to the ware — conversion to Christian- 
ity does not make persons truthful! Mr. would have knowa, if 


he had cared to know, that the converts . K. by by Mun had not been recently 


converted to Christianity, but that they were the children of Christian con- 
verts. It follows, then, that even Christian heredity does not make men 
truthful ! Let all those cohcerned store up in their minds this truth dis- 
covered by the Christian Magistrate, Mr. Kennedy! Oh 
how unsectarian, how ee to truth! You do not 
et et 


unreliable, ‘ The — . 
most of py sae accused b fo and 


le — 
course with the above —＋ 


to 


over twelve mon 


atte Mette Police lerer unt 
to tell a lie. But all this does no 
are Muhammadans and the 


. mong the accused is =" R4ém- 

alias Nana Séheb Vaidya. He is a well-known person in Wai. 
the truthfa] Muhammadans are —— in their state- 

on and was abetting the ce of playing on 


“Play, play.“ The Police Fauzdér and others are, 
in thelr statement that all the accused themselves gave their 


1 the Fausdér, saying that DY playing on thé cymbals they were 
not disobeying the District Magistrate’s proclamation. Under these circum. 
stances there could be no mistake of wrongly including a person like Nana Séheb | 
— among the accused: But an ugly fact has to be overcome. It so 
— pened that the new M4mlatdér of Wäi arrived at the place just on that day 
about the time when the Dwür procession was going on near the 
2 and Nana Säheb Vaidya happened to be one of those who had received 
mlatdar and had accompanied that officer to his house and had remained 
— with him till a pre time after even the Dwir procession was 
over. The defence cited the 1 as witness, and here is what the 
Magistrate says of his evidence: The only evidence of alibi that I find 
unimpeachable is that of the Mämlatdär. e is new to Wäi and has no 
connection with the accused. I therefore accept the evidence of the alibi of 
Nana Séheb Vaidya and trust that he was well assured of the times and periods 
d which he was with that accused, and I am therefore compelled to believe 
that the name of Nana Séheb Vaidya was taken down by the police by mistake.” 
Thus the Mämlatdär's evidence was too unimpeachable to be trifled with. 
How does the Magistrate overcome it? By letting off this accused in this case, 
who was, however, convicted in another case before him. His mind does not 
even get a glimpse of the truth that, as the Fauzd4r and others say that the 
acoused themselves mentioned their names and the Fausdär hi then and 
there took them down, there could be no chance of including a name like that 
of Nana Séheb Vaidya by mistake and that the story set up the in Rach, it 
does not accord with the truth. In cases where party 117 h, it 
requires very great acumen and an unbiassed mind to ind out Ths Sud and 
that truth many a time comes out by a testing incident. Was not the 
Mämlatdär's evidence this testing evidence? Is it not clear that mistake of 
identity could have taken place in this case, and that if it be proved satisfactoril} 
K&K 44 but real tru 
must be acknowl that the is fabricated? The 
however, quietly contents imself . ng that the name of N 
Saheb Vaidya was taken down dy the 22 by mistake”! The police 
pe the Muhammadans cannot . i. can only make a mistake, however 
oye 1 a su tion Magistrate, however, is very 


p p putting 7 in 4. ent that he is 4 
90 stdin the alibi evidence of N he Magistrate had, how- 


ever, a early o t heart, for in the third 
ments ei ad teal ant te wee 14. iting ‘heart for in 
throw overboard the other gs ry and he 
satisfaction of convicting 


with the advantage of rap 
would have had the satisfaction of kno 
been giv 


at correct conclusions of fact, and yet on such findings, Mr. Rand, the Acti 
Collector; proceeds to suspend an officer enjoying the position of Aval-kär 
and istrate — the 9 Is * sf wore to look to this hi 
ness? I pause for a reply and cling to the hope that some one will rise equal 
the occasion, and by even-handed justice — and contentment to all 
classes of the Indian subjects of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress of India: 
82. The Prabhikar (17), in its issue of the 15th October, says: — The 
* 5 evidence in the W4i cases was not strong and ‘Me Ken- 
1 de Wit en and sentences nedy, the trying Magistrate, convicted and sentencoll 
1 2 the accused Inamdärs, merchants, municipal commis- 
sioners, &c., quite maliciously and rev ly and has 
thereby hurt the feelings of all the people in the an. The accused had 
petitioned the High Court for justice, but the result of the petition only confirmed 
the truth of the 2 saying that the High Court is only a court wich causes 
lamentations and despair. It was expected that Mr. 1 ustice Jardine would 
redress the grievance by releasing the accused on bail, but God knows what 
thought occurred to him in this case in particular. The appeal against the 
conviction and sentence is to be heard after imprisonment has been undergone ! . 
Better to have no laws than such ones as stigmatise British name. We have to d 
tell the accused in these cases that the indignity to which they have been 
subjected is an indignity inflicted not upon them alone, but upon all the 
Deccanis, and that they should not therefore take it to heart. We have also to 
tell Government that they had better instruct their subordinates not to do such 
extraordinarily bad things, that it is the earnest desire of the loyal 11 * of the 
country that British rule should continue for some years more as it is 
to the rulers as well as the ruled, and that if the present state of things be not 
remedied it will produce some untoward impression on the people’s minds. 


'. 88. In alluding to the reversal of conviction of one Gangiradm Ghdsirém 
Badhdi for attempting to obstruct a public servant 


Comments on thedecisions when engaged in attem to suppress a riot 
in the cases of Badhdi and the Sessions Court on — onli ‘ts the nittel 


aac e ot ene of Krishnéji Chimndji 
riota. 


ing a publio servant in the discl by throwing stones at him, the 
Jam-e-Jamehed (184), in its issue of the 19th Outober, observes :—In the former 
case, if Badhdi had seized the reins of Mr. Fry’s horse and obstructed him, Mr. 
must be the first person to know it, but he stated that he was not aware of 


: 


eae 
i 


— Se 
to 


them, earnestly a peaceful 

other. The — cases show how necessary it is for His’ Excellency 
either to counsel or to convey suggestions in public or in private to Government 
officials to display calm judgment, independence, patience and other qualifications 
of a Judge. [The Akhbdre Soddgar (113) of the same date expresses 
similar sentiments. } | 


84. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 14th October, writes :— 
| In support of our contention that it in that 
Comments on the rules Government should lay down general principles and 
8 N by rules for the guidance of the district executtve in the 
wtuedent of Police, in the matter of the music question of the day, we may well 
matter of music. cite the rules that have lately been made and publish- 
. ed at Poona by the District Police Superintendent. - 
We would be glad to know that the Collector and the Government have not 
had an opportunity to peruse them, or that they have sanctioned them only on 
the understanding that they are to be in force only temporarily, in view of the 
present condition of strained relations at Poona. One has only to read the rules 
to see how unreasonable and vexatious they are and how little calculated they 
are to ify either the Hindus or the Muhammadans and pave the way to a 
reconciliation between the two communities. The preamble declares that 
henceforward the District Police Superintendent will regulate by rules and 
by issuing licenses the playing on musical instruments in and near streets. 
e first rule makes it necessary to apply for a license three clear days before 
music is to be played in or near streets, The second rule gives the five condi- 
tions under which a license may be given, if it is given at all. The first 
condition compels the stoppage of music and forbids the waving of flags when 
a ige or a horse comes near, till it has passed away. Under the second 
condition, all music and other noise is required to be stopped in front of. public 
laces of worship and prayer, when worship and prayer are going on there. 
he third condition enforces obedience to the order to stop music for any time 
that may be given by a police officer on duty. Under the fourth condition, 
all music in streets is interdicted from 11 P. u. to 6 a.m. The fifth and the last 
condition proclaims that a breach of any of these rules, or the abetment of a 
breach thereof, shall be punished under Section 68 of Act IV of 1890 with a 
fine which may extend to Re. 200. There is a grim impartiality about these 
rules, for they favour neither the Hindus nor the Muhammadans, but that does 
not make them the less vexatious and Serene In the first place, the vague 
expression near streets is not defined, and it will enable the police to inter- 
dict music even in private houses, Then, about the three days’ clear notice. 
How would it be possible to give it, except in cases of religious vities fixed 
by prior a ical calculation for a particular day? There are castes which 
their dead with music before the funeral procession. There are cere- 
monies like the garbhadhdn which take place on the happening of a particular 
physical event, which no ‘one can foresee. Oftentimes marriages are settled 
in a day and the auspicious hours on which are to be celebrated fall 
the second day. How could a previous notice of three clear * 
such cases? In the same way will the interdiction of music 
6 A.M. prove mischievous, The vardé procession, with which the 
is taken to the bridegroom’s house, must take ae Se ee 
and that too at the hour which the jobs (astrologer) tells 
hour falls after 11 v. u., as it often does, the procession 


ience to all 


P. This rule 
points are not settled, is one likel 
ve more trouble and cause for discontent to the Muhammadans 
us. Next, we come to the rule which enjoins stoppage of all m 

approach of a horse or carriage. In a city like Poona this would 
a total stoppage of all music in the thoroughfares. A member of the opposite 
community, bent upon mischief, has only to take his carriage near a pr 
2 it near it, to effectively stop the music. Pedestrian 
generally anxious to avoid shying horses, for no one likes to be kicked ; 
they do willingly and readily stop music and noise if a horse shies. 
was then the necessity ‘for this rule, which, for the sake of the few who have 
horses and carriages, trenches so widely on the liberties of the many? And 
lastly comes the rule which empowers ang police officer on duty,—this, we 
believe, includes even a common constable,—to issue a valid order, stopping music, 
whenever and wherever, and for whatsoever time he likes. The Magistrate 
will be thus debarred from enquiring into the legality or reasonableness of his 
order, and the policeman himself will be the witness in cases arising out of a 
disobedience to his order! Further comment is unnevessary. We if it is 
intended to enforce these rules strictly at Poona and to keep them always in 


force in future. If so, say | no better way of causing chronic irritation and 
vexation could have been found. | a 


35. The Din Bandhu (9), in its issue of the 14th October, regrets the 
a lverse remarks made by the newspapers of Poona on the notification issued b 
Major Macpherson, Superintendent of Police, in the matter of street music, for, 
the rules promulgated at Poona are, says the paper, similar to those that are in 
force at Bombay, excepting that the amount of is fixed at Poona at Rs. 200 
while it is Rs. 100 in Bombay for breaking any of the rules; and observes that 
it does not understand why the rules which have been observed at Bombay for 
many years past should cause any inconvenience to the people of Poona. 


86. The Talpataru (46), in its issue of the 14th October, while noticing 
— ei eee ial ‘the departure of the Honourable Mr. Lee- Warner, 
“ae 0 Secretary to the Bombay Government, on three months’ 
pry r him for his intelligenoe, learning and 
diligence in the performance of his oificial duties, and tulates Government 
on having secured the services of such an able officer. paper, however, adda 
that the people will perhaps be somewhat glad at his e from 
—— — in uence of his appoin 
Government of India as he is believed not to be well 3 
and Pdrsis, but that this fault of Mr. Lee-Warner 
qualities is not quite unpardonable and can be removed 
which it was contracted and Mr. Lee-Warner become as fay to 
these two classes as he has been to non-Brahmanic us and Musalmans. 


37. The Rdmdde (18), in its issue of the 18th October, speaks a 
of the steps said to have been taken by 
Mr. 3 4 Collector of with * view 
on 


* 


Fur H. —Naltre State, 


388. The Rdjyabhakta (146), in its issue of the 16th October, is glad to state 
2 that the complaint made by a correspondent in its issue 

* Complaint made ede, of the 4th September against the State police at Rajkot 
po [noticed fn Report No. 36 for the 89 

1 * page 19, paragraph 29) is without 


Panr I11.—Intelligence extracted fromthe Press. 


89, The Native Opinion (16) of the 18th October, in its English columns, 
: writes :—The annual Provincial Conference, being the 
Forthcoming meeting of seventh of its kind, will be held this year in Bombay 
the Province chan and tte in the hall of the Framji Cowasji Institute on Friday, 
subjects likely to ty discussed tbe 2nd proximo, under the presidency of the 
thecdix, Honourable Mr. Javeril4l U. Yajnik. The sittings 
will be continued to the two following days. The 
undermentioned subjects have been suggested for consideration, but it will 
depend on the Subjects Committee, which will be nominated on the opening 
day, how many of them will be finally brought up for discussion :—(1) Legis- 
lative Oouncil—distribution of seats for non-official members and the threatened 
disenfranchisement of the Northern Division. (2) Provincial interpellation and 
budget. (3) Provincial Service rules. (4) Land indebtedness. (5) Land 
revenue enhancement. (6) Separation of executive and judicial functions, 
(7) Educational service. (8) Salaries of teachers, free-studentships and scholar- 
ships at schools maintained or aided by Municipalities or pom Boards. 
(9) Medical service—Assistant Surgeons, Hospital Assistants. (10) System of 
administration of justice on the original side of the High Court. (11). Local 
self-government. (12) Village sanitation. (13) Fines on unalienated lands for 
agricultural purposes. (14) A bkdri, forests, and polive. (15) Tobacco-dealers’ 
grievances. | ä 


40. The Mumbai Vaibhav (58) of the 20th October learns from its correspon- 
An Gm ce meting ot dent at Pen that a meeting of about one thousand poor 
about a thousand agricu tur- iculturists from 50 to 75 villages was held on the 
ists from different villages 17th instant in an open ground at Mangrul, a village 
near Pen in the Kolähe Dis- five miles from Pen, to read out and obtain signa 
wish. to a petition to Government, substance of which the 
paper promises to publish hereafter. After signing the petition the people 
assembled are stated to have gone to the adjoining temple of Mdnkeshvar and 
devoutly prayed God to secure from Government redress of their grievances and 
to remove the oppression practised on them. Among the grievances referred to 
in their prayer to God was the comparatively excessive burden of taxation now 
imposed upon them and the-subject they chiefly laid their stress upon was the 
enumeration of their cattle which is now being made for W grasing fee. 
The Vaibhav requests Government to consider and try to remove the grievances 
of the poverty-stricken rayats in the vicinity of Pen. 


41. The Poona Vaibhav (66), in it issue of the Lath October, states thet 
letters informing it that the Dasara 
, Dasara boliday of the Hindus Gay was not well celebrated by the Hindus at several 


and that if the o take such cognizance 
of national weal and woe i N r 


42. The Mahdrdshird Mitra (88), in ite issue of the 11th October, states 
Dasara procession at Sétire, that either on account of the Hindu-Musalman dis- 


turbances or because of the | 2 on the 
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48, A correspondent, writing from Belgaum to the Mahrdita (4) of the 
1 14th October, says :—It {a matter for sincere gratu 
at Bel aad the — tion to all lovers of peace and order that the . 
festival. festival was celebrated here without a hitch with con- 
ä siderable eclat. It must gratefully be owned that the 
local police and the took all the ful precautio measures 
inst any disturbance of the public’ peace during the Navardtra holidays 
by telling off a y number of constables to preserve order in 9 4 
cipal centres of the town. In view of the unfortunately strained ions 
that subsist at present between the Hindu and Muhammadan communities 
elsewhere in the presidency, and in considération of the unscrupulous, un- 
righteous and unholy attempts that certain officials are now busily engaged 
in making in the Mahäräshtra to crush and stamp out the Hindus in 
„and the Brähmans in particular, apprehensions had been entertained 
ere that there would break out a recrudescence of racial jealousy this year, 
and that the unfortunate events which disfigured the aia 48 a 
few years ago, and which culminated in the imposition of a punitive police 
force—that cea which Anglo-Indian bureaucrats administer readily and in- 
discriminately wherever Hindus and Muhammadans chance to fall out, would 
repeat themselves on the last Dasara But most of us were agreeably surprised 
to see a fair sprinkling of our Muhammadan brethren here in the o con- 
course of people that turned out to worship the Shami plant, and there was not 
even a semblance of bickerings or heart-burnings on the part of either of the 
great communities. It isa consumniation devoutly to be wished that this happ 
harmony of relations between the Hindus and Musalmans at Belgaum will 
acquire a fresh and ever-increasing avcession of strength every year. 


44. The Poona Vaibhav (66) of the 14th October states from hearsay: 
The Bhajan or prayers said to the accompaniment of 
Alleged arrest of some music in the Vithoba temple in Shukravär Peth.at 


Hindu worshippers anddeee- Poona has been stopped and warrants have been issued 


cration of an of a Hindu : — 
god at Poo nst the pious worshippers, who have been kin 
‘ted to bail. The same per states that the 


of Maruti in an old temple in front of a dilapidated in Rdstia’s Peth at 
Poona has been displaced and thrown away by some wicked person, seeing that 
the present is the most suitable season for doing this. | 


45. The Shri Shivdji (82), in its issue of the 12th October, refers to the 
Zenda ofthe Musalmansat Poona on the 11th 
1 2 instan a ＋ the a 1 which are 
— 4» to very few, , of Poona, came off 

0 Biche 42 which was due to Gov- 

ernment having, as it were, become this year devotees 
of Islam and vowed to su the Musalmans, calls upon the Poona and out- 
side public to take a note that though the Musalman 


old, carried sticks in their hands on that occasion the 


Zenda procession of the 


46. The Vritta Sudha (102), in its 
the term of im t of 


District Mete lan of Wai in the Ren 


from 
issued — 


J. A correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jams 
writing from * * 
‘ei | iulliot- 


ed on s — bis caste prohibition of drinking todd — spitita, — ee 
— the — ment 6 on gement of 


of the day before yesterday, 7 of the head, mustaches and beard of the 


f 
culprit were shaved and he was made to ride a donkey and was paraded in the 


publi poet of the town, This heavy punishment has overawed the Hindus 
and the liquor shops present a deserted appearance. , 


G. M. SA’THE, - 
Reporter on the Native Press, 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 23rd October 1894. 
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1. The Varkdd (Berdr) Samdchiér (3), in its issue of the 15th October, 
0 says: — The people in the Bombay Presidency will now 


Harris’ . 28 feel some relief as the flve years administration of 


— His Excellency Lord Harris will soon come to its 
a end. His Excellency’s administration has made the 
whole Maharashtra uneasy and miserable. Really speaking, there is no quarrel 


between the Hindus the Muhammadans in that presidency, but it has 
fallen to the lot of the Hindus to check the high-handedness of Government. 
We firmly believe that Government have hit upon this nice plan to put to a 
trial the power of the Hindus. As Lord Harris is clever at hitting the cricket ball, 
so he is clever at hitting the Hindus, that they may be caught by the Muham- 
madans. The paper then refers to the 1 made about Hindus by Lord 


Harris in re g to the address of the Shold4pur Munici and o 4 
that it is 8 grieved to see that there is fear of ture condition 
of the people in the Bombay Presidency becoming more miserable. 


2. The same paper refers to the advice recently given by His Broellene 
Lord Harris to the E and Eurasian studen 
at Poona, in which His is re to have 
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country which is so wide and is inhabited y people of diverse 

creeds and habits, and where the loyalty of the sub to the ruling 

is so great that the so 1 N „ and 
a verseness to doing anything smacking of di = 

by the paticnt and submissive manner in which the Poona 

to the high-handed and illegal orders of the local police a : 

past without taking even constitutional measures to get them rescinded. 


2. The Mahrdtta {4), in ite issue of the 2ist October, writes:—If 
rn tin Co vast and complex phenomenon of the British Govern- 
ment and the rule of ofeni,, ment of India be carefully examined in all ite 
from the Secretary of State and his Council in Bug- 
land to the lowést public servant in India such as the village registrar, the 
ordinary police constable, or even a petty quill-driver in à civil or criminal 
court of justice, it will, without exception, be found to exhibit all the essentials 
of a rule of officials, and a rule of officials of the worst type. The attempt of 
the Anglo-Indians is first directed towards discrediting the press and public 
associations. Popular element in the Government is a thorn in the side of 
the official executive. Commissions of enquiry are rare phenomena in this 
r ay whenever they sit their character is so dependent and servile that 
the public have from the beginning no doubts about the results. The political 
events of the past decade will supply ample testimony in favour of these facts. 
This o hic tendency of Government has of late reached such a state 
instances are of late occurring where attempts are even made by officials 
to suppress all outward demonstrations of public feeling. e Distr! 
trate of Sdtira is reported to have issued a proclamation prohibiting any 
procession or honour in a public place when he heard that the innocent v 
ef official wrath from Wai were to be publicly honoured and consoled and 
: procession to Wai. The Magistrate ap disturbance 
of the public peace in the procession or the parties that“ were to be held in 
their honour. The official vanity was surely pricked to a degree. But is 
liberty of being able to do honour to s who deserved it to be 
Ti — be „ yD — We eh 
i e to |, p } oi 
he is by the force of 2 capable of achieving 
lities. The worst feature of his bureaucratic rule in 
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the 
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against the British Government. If the reports are 
» would exclaim, ‘“ What * rogues then 

t or interested of su officials are 
ity of not a few Government edicts, which after 
long delays and anxious waitings are sent out from the Government bureau. 
The tauses of such a state of things are not far to seek. Young men bringing 
with them their national pride, tu ored in the doctrines of official creed over 
their daily meal in India, elated with the extraordinary authority acquiréd at 
an early Bane of life, unacquairted with the early days of English rule in this 
country and not able to realize the truths of human philosophy learned from 
text-books, naturally care little for the feelings of the people, have no eye to the 
distant future, and are more than satisfied if they are somehow able to make up 
their official reports. Besides, these prejudices and weaknesses are, according 
to the system of promotions in this official hierarchy, carried with him by the 
young Assistant Collector or Judge into higher positions when he rises to be a 
Commissioner, a Councillor, Secretary to Government, Lieutenant-Governor, or 
even the adviser of the State Secretary in England. Besides, as the descendants 

of persons who have once served in India have greater inducements to 

service in India, these faults are by a sort of heredity bequeathed to mem 
of the younger generation. It would not be easy to — what the probable 
effects of this unsympathetic and careless conduct of the ‘civilian in India are 

likely to be. It is more than plain that confidence in the ruling authori 
is gradually giving way. Discontent and even despair in some cases are sp 


ing among the people. The sooner the situation is comprehended and remedies 
devised the better. 


8. The Vidushak (93),.in its issue of the 15th October, despises the mild 
ness and loyalty shown by the Hindus at a time when 
—— 49 — they are being reviled by those forei — who, — 4 
— oy" tg ama half a century back, used to admire their former 
ness in almost everything, and says that the all Gent 
ment and disgrace to which the Hindus, who are well known for their exem 
good conduct, have now to submit are such as were not experienced by them 
under any: other ruler, that the conduct of Government and the polive, as seen 
from the decisions in the Prabhds Patan, Bombay, Yeola, Poona and Wai riot 
cases and the rules in the matter of street music ublished at Poona and Wii, is 
ialto Muhammadans and very unjust to Hindus, and that there is now 
no one but God to protect the Hindus. 


4, The Dnydnodaya (11) of the 25th October, in its English columns, 
writes :—I¢ is sadly true chat the Mahrdtta (4) is not 
Allegedun-Christianconduct out of the way in its charge that “the unjust and 


of some Christian officers in 


Sadie andl the Chatetinn irregular conduct of the Anglo-Indians is grad 
sionaries. 2 12 throwing t discredit on very rel — 


5 these naries are endeavouring to propagate” ; 
and fone are more sorrowfully aware of this fact — the missionaries. 
„Christian justice,“ “ Christian probity,” “ Christian purity,“ are, indeed, from 
Christ and of Christ, and for one who bears the name of ristian to be unjust, 
corrupt and impure is to throw great reproach on the name of the — dhe. of 
the world who came to save the world from sin as well as from its 
A 2 7 in og a ae 118 —“ When Is 
your on Il am Bgld with its superior morali t when 
at the conduct of 4 h officials in this = ong unt ¥ would 
— * In «ve 1 eg 1 guarantee 1 have that 
any better man 117 or I I. hristian.” We know 
men who have dealings with 
Indian officials. While we 
edly en Ay r the 
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5. In alluding to thie addresses presentad to His 1 
by ie Set 10 ipalit 

7 Bombay Samdchdr a 16 of 

October, says :—Since the introduction of gov t the m 
Ar of ~ 
present to Governors addresses on the part e There we 
nothing objectionable in this if the addresses 3 representatio 
needs and inconveniences of the and prayers to meet and remove 


* up ici 
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ple 
- anal matters alone, praising improv 
ments in municipal affairs, and the Governors’ replies to these addresses 
encomiums on the commissioners who have effected the impro 


kira be 


notice the hardships of these persons and to communicate them to the Governors, 

who therefore remain ignorant of the actual state of things in regard to these 
people. No Governor seems to have ever personally enquired into the diverse 
complaints that now and then arise in connection with the land revenue and 
forests during his official tour. Wherever a Governor goes he attends large 
and expensive fetes and parties, returning home without getting the least 
knowledge of the condition of the poor classes. 


6. In alluding to the address presented by the municipality of Sdtéra to 
His Excellency Lord Harris during his present tour, 
Comments on the address the same newspaper, in its issue of the October, 

Presented to His Bacelleney says:—A complaint is made in connection with the 
Municipality aud the latter's Deocan municipalities that the addresses presented 
reply thereto. 7 by them to Harris had been prepared- by their 
official presidents, keeping in view a certain object, 

and in certain cases though the municipal commissioners objected to these 
addresses their objection was not cared for. It has not been yet ascertained 
how much truth there is in this complaint, but so long as the complaint is stand - 


ing it may not be improbable that the matters mentioned in the 84 


t tour of His Bxcellency being the last and by u 
felt by His Excellency to tender explanations about 
his administration. With reference to His 
tion about the Oivil Service Simultaneous Examinations in 
the Samdchdr observea|:—His Excellency desires to ——_ 
! vernment of India, but seems to that if the Indian authorit 
had not ado for their ce narrow and wilful conservative 
would have supported the resolution of the House of Commons in 


immediate subordinates n 
ing themselves at the sig lle: 
| on or contliving at the spectacle. 
| which us will be reduced if this state of t 
a few days more? The Hindus have now no other remedy but 
bring this to the notice of the authorities in England, and we do not think that 
they are so sluggish as not to move even when their lives are in danger. 


8. In a contributed article the Hitechchhu (182) of Ahmedabad, in its 
issue of the 25th October, observes :—It is sad that His Excellency Lord Harris 
should think that the communities at variance should amicably settle their dis- 

tes. Where is then the ‘use of the authorities? Are not the authorities 

d to settle disputes between any two communities on the latter failing to 
do so themselves? Perhaps His Excellency does not feel sufficient interest in the 
administration and hence the majority of the people condemn it. If Lord Harris 
had less attachment for cricket and paid more attention to the administration, 
doing some commendable acts, the people would have highly thanked His 
Lordship. The ps pone of a commission to investigate the causes of the riots 
would have been of great use. 


9. The Mahrdtia (4), in its issue of the 21st October, writes :—On the 

; night of the 16th of 1 1879, at about 11 P. M., the 

2 Becharnment nad Vishrämbäg palace at Poona was discovered to be on 
history repeats ital. flre. At a t 1 A. M. on the same night, word was 

brought that the Budhwär too was on fire. The 

destruction of the two palaces situated at a great distance from each other in one 

night by fire certainly was a puzzle to all. Accident was out of question. If 

it was the work of incendiaries their motive could not be ascertained. There 


was obviously a panic in Government and private circles, and they anticipated 
à Brdhman rising in concert with Väsudev Balvant Phadke, a dacoit. So t 
was their panic that on the very next day of the fires a great Native judicial 
officer, who now occupies an exalted position, was transferred to a distant station 
by wire and directed to join his new 4 without loss of time, although 


there was then the May vacation and all the courts were closed. The military 
patrolled the streets of Poona for weeks and the citizens were prohibited from 
walking through the streets after nine o’clock at night, A large force of the 
sheen police was summoned to Poona to assist the Poona police. Sir Richard 
Temple, though made of sterner stuff than Lord Harris, was carried away b 
the madness of the hour, and on enquiry from the Secretary of State he 

to him that the fires were caused to annoy the Government.” For some time 
afterwards Anglo-Indians preached a crusade against the Brihmans. Brähman 
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who in 1879 raised an unjust howl of indignation aga 
have been gathered to their sires: Some have been v in obscurity. 
A-few have entered Parliament to be considered or nicknamed % bores of 
the House.“ The present year, 1894, has come round to witness once more 
the demoralization of the Bombay administration and that of the Anglo-Indian 
community. Their extravagant imagination has seen in the recent gra 
Ganpati processions an ominous indication of a hidden danger 
of British rule. The lo-Indian officials are | 
| tion, including 


the Brahmans ? 


1 


feelings spectre which 
they are unable now to lay at rest. They have scented the machinations of 
the Poona educated Brähmans at the root of the Ganpati procession of this 
year, and at an evil hour a stupid idea r hcg hn 
. the British Government has taken ion of the Government 
0 Harris. A high official next to His Excellency, who t to 
have known better owing to his long experience, openly avowed to a Native 
Officer that the Poona population, headed by the Brähmans, but particularly by 
two well-known gentlemen whom he actually named, was on the war-path ! 
The Native officer to whom this avowal was made was more of a courtier than 
a frank and open —— and did not, as the 
and disabuse the European official’s mind of the 


E 


being pr 


encouraged against the Brdhmans in all parts of the Bombay t is 
needless to add that the subordinate European officers, on the 
hard-earned and scanty resources of the rayat, and * 
doomed 
to utter failure. It will, however, between the 
rulers and the ruled wider still. We can give classes 
combined together to celebrate the festival with enth Govern- 
ment is so im to sound advice and think 


F 


certain that our labour will be lost and that 


stention from taking part in the Muharram festival. But their love to give 
themselves up to song and dance and to b for a certain number of days 
every year remained ungratified. They therefore. started the Ganpati 
festival. The festival was not a new one. It was observed from time imme- 
morial, but they modified it so as to resemble the Muharram. And here the 
Brähmans joined the movement; not because they approved of it, but feari 
lest the ce of the lower classes would involve them in haniship ani 
sufferings at the hands of the already infuriated officials, the Brähmans only 
directed the movement into a channel that was considered safe. Asa fact, the 
Brähmans never instigated the lower classes to start the movement, nor were 
they even aware of it until preparations were made to instal Ganpatis in 
blic plates. There is neither sedition nor any attempt at a rising against the 
ritish Government. If there is anything in it, there is the sincere desire to 
help the authorities in preserving peace. This is the truth. Thus the two 
ears 1879 and 1894 are similar to each other, so far as Government’s ideas of 
r4hman loyalty are concerned. The year 1879 and subsequent fifteen years 


have and Sir Richard Temple’s and his colleagues’ prophecies have 
proved by time to be utterly baseless. We have not the least doubt that a 
similar eful fate awaits the prophecies of the present Bombay Government. 


The Brahman community need not despair. e history of 1879 ought to 
support them in these hard times. Patience, which is the characteristic of the 
Brähmans, will enable them to see in a short time Lord Harris consigned to 
obscurity and unable to raise even a finger against them, and his associates in 
Government retracing their steps when he is gone and conforming. their ideas 
and actions to the views of the rising sun, If the successor of Lord Harris 
ves a ruler, they will, as is the way of Anglo-Indian officers, “ turn their 

to the direotion from which the wind blows,” as the Native proverb says, 
and will regularly visit the Church and read their Bible at home. 


10. The Native press has not yet done with its comments on His Excel- 


lency the Governor’s recent speeches at Ahmednagar,,. 
. The clamour set u the 


stones, clubs, Ke. U The J 


. Ly : „ il 
Muhammadans, highly injudicious and most wig le 
manlike outspokenness is extremely unworthy of the representati 
Gracious ae the Queen, and though some may attribute it to 
ship’s candour, it is candour unaccompanied by soundness of mind 
Instead of giving vent to these scurrilous views and showing his wrath toward 
one community, His Excellency could have maintained the dignity both of his 
individuality and of his high post by complete silence, and if His Ex 


1 
he coul out his own wish, in the former he not his personal views 

advance and had to be merely guided by his advisers. Whatever that may be, 
Lord Harris has brought his whole political career into disrepute, first, by his 
sole dependence on and complete confidence in his advisers, and, secondly, by 
his want of political wisdom and judgment. 3 


14. The Gujardti (104) of the 21st October, in its English columns, 
writes:—In his speeches at Ahm r and Shol4pur His Excellency Lord 
Harris denounced those who bring the charge of partiality against Government 
as unscrupulous and design 


ing and characterised the imputation as a gross 
fabrication.“ We cannot undertake in the absence of full information to prove 
or disprove the charge 128 but will content ourselves with placing 
certain facts before our ers to enable them to form their own conclusion. 
On the one hand, they have the vehement and emphatic repudiation of the 
charge, firstly, by Lord Lansdowne, and secondly, by Lord is. On the 
other hand, the Native papers, with scarcely an exception, persist in making the 
insinuation and appeal to instances from the time of the riots down to 
the latest outb at Poona. They have never been officially contradicted, and 
even in regard to the Poona riots there are some incidents which require to be 
enquired into, but which, we are afraid, there are scarcely any chances of being 
investigated. Some important questions with regard to the Bombay riots 
and subsequent incidents needed elucidation, but were 8 dropped. The 
two decisions delivered this week by Mr. Fry and Mr. Crowe show how the 
police have been overzealous and indiscreet in d 
not 8 that they should have acted 
That is not what we mean by impartiality or 
time it is fair to ask what a 


with ae. We do 


uhammadans. 
ual treatment. But at the same 
Poona to find out the men who 


A the 
1 
a 
only by Native papers, but also by Anglo- Indian . 
social, political and economic questions it is always an 
method to view a series of events extending over a series of 
with a view to ascertain principles and causal relations 
true sequence and significance. Take the events of 1857 and observe 
attitude of Government towards Hindus and. Muhammadans before and at 
time. Then trace the changes it has undergone, especially during the last ten 
years. In doing this it is absolutely necessary to quote chapter and verse and 
appeal, not to Native, but to European testimony. The observations made by 
r. Rees, who was Private Secretary to Lord Connemara, and had ample 
opportunities of studying Indian questions, are a lucid and masterly exposition 
of the view taken by the non-official critics of Government. The pers after 
uoting Anglo-Indian testimony with regard to the events of 187: and the 
riots of 1888, concludes :— From the above observations it is at any rate 
clear that the attitude of Government bears at least primd facie a different 
complexion from that of the strictest impartiality. hether this attitude is 
consciously or unconsciously assumed by Government, it is absolutely necessary 
for the authorities to see that they are not imperceptibly drifting in a wrong 
direction. The question is so important that it cannot be disposed of offhand, 
but deserves to be considered in a statesmanlike spirit. We have done our duty 
by raising our warning voice in time, and whether the admonitions of ourselves 
and others are heeded or disregarded, simply because they are not quite palatable, 
we have the satisfaction of knowing that we have honestly sought to disc 
our duty in the interests of Government and the two principal communities in 


15. The Kaiser-e-Hind (107) of the 21st October, in its English columns, 
writes:“ An irritated Governor ’’—such is the appropriate title of the article 
in the Hindu of the 15th instant which criti the two. injudicious and 
bellicose speeches made by Lord Harris at Ahmednagar and SholA4pur the other 
day. It is, indeed, refreshing to find our Madras contemporary confirming the 
condemnatory criticism passed on those two unfortunate harangues by the entire 
Native es of ere It indicates how these, have struck unbiassed lookers- 
on in o of India. There lis no doubt that Lord Harris spoke under 
irritation—the last infirmity which one should expect from the head of so 
important an administration as that of bay was a great deal of 
the mediocre but overgrown school-boy in effusions rather than of the sober 
and matured man of worldly 2 tact and judgment. The criticism oi 
our contemporary is withering in its justness, and must be read in the ori . 
It is not our desire to be cruel to Harris, who, if he is at all well advised 
and open to correction, must have already felt how grievously he erred in his 
replies and what an unfortunate Frankenstein he has raised by his irritating © 
and injudicious words. 


16. The Dia Bande ©) of the Met October, in its English columns, 
writes :—His Excellency Lord has unnecessarily taken to task the Maré- 
cause of the ute between Muhammadans and 


D its issue of the 21st October, writes :— 


Comments on His Excel- = N tego abe ofthe 


» 

in the Deccan. . 

to those he delivered at 
say. is, that it would have 
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uni , 
blie, strictness and severity are not always 
unflinching outspokenness, 18 is 
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reasonable doubt: here 
truth lies. At any rate, words which go to the heart and melt it— words like 
those which Lord spoke at Bij4pur—are far d to attain 


F 


the end which he desires to see attained by a triumph of the better 
of conciliation and ooncession, than the ind of language used at 

and Shol4pur. One very welcome announcement was made by 

his speeches at Hubli and Bij4pur. Government were carefully : 

said he, the subject of an extension of medical relief in the mofussil. No new 

grants are promised, but by an economical redistribution of the existing funds 
new dispensaries are to be 2 at places where they do not exist now, 
medical relief is thus to be brought closer to the homes of the poor. His Excel- 

_lency also hopes to set on foot a of travelling dis; ies, bringi 
medical ad vice nearer to the homes of the agriculturists, We wonder how this 
latter undertaking is to be achieved without additional grants. Anyhow, if 
the innovation promised is accomplished by His Lordship, it will be one for 
which his administration will long be remembered. | 


18. The Rdst Goftdr (147), in its issue of the 21st October, observes: We 
are glad that His Excellency made a better speech at Bijapur than his two 
vious speeches on the riots. His Excellency’s advocates defend him by bas yw 
t the censure in previous speeches was intended for both the Hindus and the 
Mubammadans. If it be so, why did His Excellency give words of counsel 
to the Muhammadans only at Bijapur? The Bijd4pur speech resembles more 
r Whatever it may be, we are not sorry 
for His Excellency’s speech at Bijapur. . : 


19. The Gujarati (104), in its issue of the Ast October, observes :—Lord 
Harris gave an explanation in the course of his reply to the address present- 
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ed to him by the Board of Bijapur that His Excellency’s remarks in his 
Ahmed ond ee See eens in De Hindus and the Muham- 
madans We m 
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sentiments. | 


20. The Indu Prakdsh (14) of the October, in its English columns, 
writes :—It is gratifying to learn that Lord Harris has changed his manner 
considerably in speaking about the religious disputes in the Deccan. Whether 
this change of manner was adopted because he was appealing to the Muham- 
madans or whether it was the result of the criticisms which were on His 
Excellency’s former efforts at oratory, we are at a loss to know. But certain it 
is that Lord Harris did not think it proper to use in adjuring his Muhammadan 
subjects the kind of language he employed when he adjured their Mardtha 
neighbours. His advice to our Muhammadan friends was couched in the best 
possible expression’: it was conciliatory in spirit and inoffensive in manner. It 
showed their defects as an indulgent mother shows the defects of her 

darling; it was not the advice of a stern father who threatens to stop the 
allowance of his son if he does not behave properly. We again congratulate 
His Excellency on the improvement he has shown. Let us hope he will not 


lose his — ga again before he leaves these shores and the plains and hills he 
loves so well. ä 


21. The Subodh Prakdsh (21) of the 24th October, in its English columns, 
writes :—It is a matter for congratulation that Lord Harris should have at 
last come to think that the Muhammadans also needed some advice from His 
‘Lordship, and therefore we are willing to overlook the tameness of his Bi japur 

h, which seems to make abundantly clear that his unwillingness to speak of 
the faults of the irritable Muhammadan is as great as his burning desire to 
pour the vials of his wrath on the meek Hindu. Whatever opinion one may 
entertain on the present policy of Government, there can be no question as to 
the desirability on the part of both the communities of making mutual con- 
cessions for the sake of peace and order. His Excellency’s invaluable advice on 


this matter will, we hope, be laid to heart by all who wish well of. this un- 
fortunate country. 


22. The Gujardts (104) of the 21st October, in its English columns, 

_, Writes :—His Excellency Lord Harris seems to have 
wget eager | Lord Harris misunderstood the critics of Government who have 
pra ——™ blamed it for not enunciating a general policy with 
regard to the settlement of the music question. Every 

one knows that customs vary and that a decision which is applicable to one 
district may not be applicable to another. But Government has not been 


asked to lay down one principle and apply it in a hard and fast manner to the 
whole cy 1-2 i mstances, His Excellency declared 


at Ahmednagar that customs must be ascertained before the can be recognised. 
Here is a tacit admission of ale which 122 25 It is 


— — 

not fair to exaggerate the ties regarding the ascertainment of customs, 
because almost every week civil courts d q 

decline to believe Government has not competen 


udges are able to do in a satisf manner. The fact of the matter is 
slept over 


the peacefal and law-abiding than Government... 

does not suffer from these local aberrations. Government will suffer only , 
those who want to disturb _— do so with the aim of Gov 
ernment. In a country where are communities of different 22 
justification for an alien Government is that it enforces peace upon To 
leave the matter of making peace to the communities themselves is to abdicate 
this principal claim. Then another point which we have to bring to His Lord- 
ship’s attention is that, by abdicating this function, Government not 
weakens its hold upon British subjects, but it weakens its hold upo 

States. Another point which must attract His Excellency’s notice is 

that the indifference on the part of Government has encouraged the Muham- 
madans to be their own law-givers. Sooner or later if the present state 
things continues, Hindus might come to like to follow the example of vindicat- 
ing their own privileges. Then it would be bringing the to the worst. 
The educated classes not being in touch with the lowest of society 
where rowdy currents flow free, will not be able to control or 


and Government not being able to see the results would begin to distrust the 
upper classes and thus the whole gery. their enemies. Muham- 


will not then fight with the Hindus, but they will both be prepared to 


ht with Government—a which we wish God forbid | 
a of Lord Harris’ tenure of office would soon run away, and 


aye though His 
Lordship would leave our shores, he would leave behind a germ 

will fructify into an endemic disease, which shall be 

Excellency’s name, and this, we sincerely wish, should not place. 


ih, 


dite 
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juncture. It ought to be his duty not to do 

people. As head of the police he is undoubtedly 

peace, but inly he ought not to show 

eelings of the people, 38 , of any parti- 

framing rules he ought not to go beyond the terms of the section of 

pertaining to the matter. The rules promulgated by him virtually 

tend to put an end to the playing of musical instruments in or near a road or street. 

How vexatious is the hard and fast rule — uiring a livense to be obtained three 

days previous to the use of music, cannot be more conclusively shown than by 

merely referring to the custom, among certain classes, of carrying their dead 

with musical honours, and also to several other social events when musicians are 

summoned and which events do not come with three days’ previous notice. 

We need not name these, for they are well-known. We do not particularly 

care for the penalty of Ra. 200 for breach of any of these rules. We must, 

however, thank Major Macpherson for attempting to specify the musical instru- 

ments. In the preamble of the rules he names the harsh instruments. So far he 

is right, but he is wrong in including wdjantrie generally in the category. That 

hibits all the instruments used by them, and some of them are very soft. 

ow is it that the harmonium, which has been the cause of the. recent troubles 

at Poona, has not been interdicted ? We doubt not that these rules will be highly 

vexatious. They are, we are told, „ — enforced, and t is the 

irritation in consequence. We hear that Kirtans, Bhajans, and Veda-pathans 

are being summarily Sore after 11 .. In the case of these, the interference 

of the police is certainly highly — They are, in their very nature, 

confined to temples or private houses have nothing to do with streets, in 

to which alone the police has powers to frame rules; nor do the present 

cover these functions. Moreover, Section 48 under which the police is 

acting in no way porate this procedure. We again say that the rules are highly 
vexatious, and implore Government to modify them. 


26. The Dnuydn Prakdeh (12) of the 22nd October, in its English columns, 
writes :—-The recent orders the playing of music in Poona issued by 
the District Superintendent of ce have sad uences from the 
constitutional point of view. Before the recent ces at Poona the right 
of giving ts to play music in the streets was vested in the local muni- 
so ¢ the slightest’ sign of a quarrel between the Hindu and the 

uhammadan communities here, the Police Superintendent, in spite of the Acts 
-and regulations of the Provincial and Im Governments, has t it fit 
rr egulating it. We are to 
see Euro be an indifference to the rights created by the Gov- 
ernment itself, and sho a want of sense even in peaceful times. 
His Excellency Lord is ad us to do this and that, but he connives 
rene vernment. from the 
Poona police is calculated to create a 


uently of the Bombay 


the question altogether in 
‘His. Excellency asks us to 
‘which, of all others, is quite uncalled 


ing District Magistrate Wal on the occasion of ease 
of Sdtara’s notification prohi- : 
biting popular demonstration Poona Vaibhav (66), in. its issue of the 
in favour of W4i convicts. says that the A District 
* pusillanimity in prohibi 
under an apprehension of the possibility of a riot, that it is r to have strong 
ruling authorities than to have such as under fear of a disturbance come in 
the way of peaceful subjects exercising their legitimate rights, and that it is 
much to be regretted that the British Government has under it officers of the 
latter description. The paper adds that it is surprising. that the authorities 
should not have issued an injunction against the families of the Brahman con- 
viots expressing grief at their misfortune. 


28. While writing on the same subject, the Vrittasdr (100) of the-22nd 
idem asks whether the people of Sätära have become so un ns to make a 
riot in connection with the release of the convicts from the jail or whether the 
authorities have become wanton in their conduct. It states that the convicts 
in the Wai cases were escorted on their release from the jail to the outskirts of 


it, because in the way in 
weakness and not their st 


ng a 2 which was only to be witnessed 
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look upon with complacency, — determi 
of the powers conferred on him by law. 


tion, after stating the cause for which the gentlemen incarcerated, s 
incing the receipt of information that it was in contemplatio 


y not the people of the Deccan . 
who want that indispensable ute, but some of his own officers; otherwise, 
they would not venture upon such uncalled-for and foolish orders. Instead of 
enhancing the respect for law and authority, such orders seriously impair it. 
The power which the law confers upon is not certainly to be 
employed to raise bugbears of riots and to trench, without any justification, 
apse Be ular liberty. As Mr. Mayne says in his commentaries on Section 188 

the Penal Code, “ uillity ought not to be maintained by a sacrifice‘ of 
liberty.’’ Here the object of the people was certainly harmless in itself, and 
if the District te a any disturbance, it was his duty to see 
that sufficient police utions were taken to prevent it, and not to have 
ado such a despotic procedure, Besides this, we think that the order is 

tively illegal. The section provides only for temporary orders in urgent 
cases of nuisance.” The order is ultra vires even on supposition that the 
section applies to such a case as the present. In Cueen- Im vs, Lakhmidas 
Makandas (I. L. R. XIV, Bombay, 165), Justices and Jardine held 


that the power of the Magistrate under Section 144 is confined to the 
Saen 


frequenting a particular place.” — 
tion is consequently not warranted b law. 
therefore, be withdrawn, if for 
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re only 


see th ities quarreling among themselves, ther 
the people should be troubled and op Our 
make constitutional attempts to put as much check as possible on this poli 
[The Rdjyabhakta (146) of the 28rd October disa of the notification. 


. 1 


82. The Vidushuk (98), in its issue of the 15th October, refers to 
rules recently promulgated — the District 

Disapproval oF the rales of Satéra for the street. music at Wai, and 

— says that t 3 to the Muhammadans and a 

menace to dus, and that the rights, customs 

and usages of the Hindus in the matter have been totally disregarded. ) 

88. The Rdjahansa (168), in its issue of the 24th October, writes : 

h-handedness of the police has of late 

ati } of villages and 

during de Haare festival the Central Division, who, from a child to an old 

a sg feelings of the are compelled, as ft 

1naus. 
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9 


was ex 
i 8 s information, at once 
* * force, but to his ’ disappointment, found no indications whatever 
a disturbance there. Hindus, 1 importuned by the did 1 
joy their Dasara festival and had no Palkhi procession. The Superintendent 

of Police did nothing to the Inspector for his false eee .. : 
unnecessary trouble; but if a similar thing had been done by a Inspector 

the Superintendent would have taken serious steps On the whole, 

a very hard time has come on the Hindus. We tor 

Saheb and the higher officials to live in harmony 
because the result of ill-treatment would one day or 


84. The Gardi (104) of the let Ootober, 
writes Xr. Fry’s decision 

Mr. Orotwe’s judgment in Badhai’ 

to restore the confidence of the 


38. The Indu Prakdéh (14) of the 22nd October, in its English columns, 
writes it will be remembered that the Poona papers were quite Sein at 
the ee of the police, who after the riots began to — 

— — L them aud sticcesded in harassing the 
— fn it ways, W om only Ure know how to employ. 
satisfactory to note that, by the * attitude of Try, Assistant 
Collector, . Mr. Crowe, Sessions i of Poona, two persons were acquitted, 
namely, Messra Gangérim Badhai and a member of the Poona Munici- 
a. We are grateful to these . — for disbelieving the evidence of 
he police when it was not corroborated by independent evidence. But we know 
that this practice is not universal among the magistracy even in Poona, and 
the great * trouble, ‘annoyance and expense which innocent persons wrongly 
accused by the police incur in whieh they heir 8 can hardly be forgotten 
by them in the acquittal w 


34. The Native Opinion (16) of the 1 4 1 in its English columns, 
writes: — At any rate, the majesty of law has been vindicated in the two notorious 

cases that occupied Mr. Fry and the Honourable Mr. Crowe so long. If these 

cases were taken as a test, and considering that where the quarrel is a religi 


one the police are required to be rigorously scrupulous, one is perforce driven — 

to the conelusion that, in their anxiety to run down the inn they do 

take leave of their better j Juden udgment, aud oppression i is invariably used as an 
0 


instrument of deteotion. one reading criminal trials fact must 
be apparent, and whenever the olice Act comes before the Council to be 
ed, the invariable result of all discussion is the enhancement of the 
wers of the police. To any one the history of the criminal law from 
time when the late Sir J me AI was our Law Member, the 1 
ment of the now unbounded we gps oro sad and of the 
be a remarkable —— — ee oe of popular li To 
1 . —. re 
quite ap t, but coun e0 omi- 
nance of — 0 es the effect of Native public — the 
result being beben 
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made by Mr; Kennedy, Assist- 
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—— in the Wai cases be — 1 r b 
opinion was favourable because he is a B 
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actually heavier than the total sums they can possibly receive from their tenants. 
The grievance has been in exisience for over two yéars, and attempts at redress 
have bean made in all possible ways, including interpellation in the Oouncil. 
But the Government is still enquiring into the matter! This is bad enough ; 
and the cup of misery will be filled to the brim, if r we 
have mentioned above be adopted and carried into effect. Under the proposal 
the Khot must personally reside in his villagé and manage the affairs or forfeit 
his Khotship. That means that those who own more than one village must 
retain only one, Then infirm and aged persons and women will find it very 
difficult to dispense with agents. The proposal would in future deprive the 
heirs to a Khotship of all hope of emigrating outside and bettering their fortune. 
We su this would be clear oppression. Absentee landlordism is, no doubt, 
an evil, but even where the — es pay no rent to the State and have un- 


controlled rights to exact whatever rent they like from their tenants, and where, 
therefore, those evils are extremely aggravated, even there, forfeiture has not yet 
1— the proper remedy, or one which is legally or equitably justi- 

42. A correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed (184) of the 24th October 


Alleged proposal to impore Kolbe District against the inere ey yoy set pc 
—" 0 istrict agai increase in the assess- 

8 tax on cattle and sheep in ment has not been yet disp of, and yet steps are 
being taken by the authorities to impose a new tax 

on them. A tax at the rate eight annas per buffalo, four annas per cow or 
bullock, and two annas per sheep in the possession of the agriculturists is to be 
levied. The poor agriculturists’ sole wealth consists of a few heads of cattle, 


disgrace to the Police Department that gambling should haye been.carried on 
just’ under their nose for years together, and that no steps should have been 
taken to stop them. Will our police attend to this 7. „e 


9 


_ Parr II. Legislation. 


45. The Dnydn Prakdsh (12) of the 22nd October, in its English columns, 
ial ak Mea Mika writes :—Sir A. MacDonnel introduced on’ Thursday. 
amend Act V of 18614. last a Bill to amend Act V ‘of 1861, . Hitherto the 
: costs of the punitive police force were thrown upon 
all the inhabitants of the village or the city where a riot had taken place. Sir 
A. MacDonnel intends to authorize local Governments to levy these costs on 
that section of the community which may have taken an aggressive part in a 
riot. Now we have the greatest faith in the good intentions.of Sir MacDonnel, 
as we know him to be in sympathy with all the sections of the Native com- 
munity. He has served in several parts of India and is in touch with the 
people. We are afraid, however, that he is affected somewhat by the presc ut 
— atmosphere. Taking into’ consideration this new departure of the 
upreme Council regarding the levy of the costs from a 145 r section who 
might have committed the first act of violence and diso er in a riot, we think 
a new weapon will be created for the display of partiality, oppression and way- 
wardness in the hands of police officers. We think it impossible for 
Government officials to correctly point out the particular section of the community 
who takes an aggressive part in a riot. The causes of such riots are extremely 
slight. . A riot may be the result of a single scuffle between two individuals, one 
of them being, say, of the Hindu community and the other of the Muhammadan 
community. In such a case it is extremely difficult to say who should pay the 
cost of the punitive police kept for the safeguard of the peace of both the sections . 
of the community. When we say so we have specific instances before us which 
even unbiased European officers know. In the Poona riot of the last month, for 
instance, the fact was that the Muhammadans were the first to take the law 
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notorious how incapable of confidence ‘and respons ibility is the district lice 
as at present Therefore if the police are invested with the power. to 
22 a r- 1 A of the — of —— — —4 
is no doubt power oppressiv ainst a 
class of people whom at a time of great excitement they — oonsider as guilty. 
* would 1 Phage in the 1 — the classes. 
posal to levy compensation for ds one to person roperty 
a riot is equally objectionable. Even ac to the present law, "iy —— 
inj by another can revover ip opens 59 from him for the injury. It seems 
unjust that innocent persons must be made to compensate for damage done by 
others, very probably against their wish. At all events, this law is certain to do 


be tharm to many a pe innocent man, and we hope if; will not be 
— 28 least without considerable modifications. . , 


47. The Deshi Mitra (108), in its issue of the 25th October, approves of 
the three provisions which touch the general public more closely in the Bill 
introduced by the Honourable Sir A. Donnel in the Supreme Legislative 


Council on the 18th instant to amend Act V of 1861, and thinks that they will 
prove very satisfactory to the people. 


Parr II.— Railways. 


48. The Indian Spectator (2) of the 21st October, in its English columns, 
writes: — We do not know if the G. I. P. Railwa 

Grievances of passengers on Company glories in the supreme indifference which 
pcre lar we andthe it always shows to the comfort and convenience of 
a aie engers. We have had too many instances 
eal of this of late. The latest complaint against the 
Company has arisen out of its new time-table, under which no through trains 
stop at Mdézgaon, Thana and other places, causing an immense inconvenience 
to the day rs. These have been complaining for the last three weeks, 
but yet to no purpose. Under the new time-table, again, those who wish 
to see friends off by the through trains cannot obtain admission to the plat- 
forms unless they buy mail train tickets te Byculla or Kalyan, as the through 
trains do not stop at other stations and the Company has not yet 1 — 
platform tickets. All this is in keeping with a variety of other long-standing 


8 as regards the general 


ment of the Company. The G. I. P. 
way is on our side the oldest railway company, and has been favoured 
with exceptional concessions by Government. Yet, in comfort and con- 
venience to the public, it stands last. Its carri are still the old-type ones. 
Many of its stations are still almost primitive. e third class passengers are 
nowhere so badly off as on the G. I. P. Railway. They have no wai rooms 
at-many stations, and no easing places in th 1 exce those 
at to the mail trains and a few through And yet its wor 
expenses are higher than those of any other established railway in India. We 
should think that it is high time now for Government to in 
Com that it is the 


| [The Goftdr (147) of 


ere and teach the 
for it. 


for whom it exists, and not the peo 
e same date expresses similar sentiments. 


Part IV.—Native States. 


49. The Réjyadhabte (146), in its issue of the 28rd Ootob 
© were em 
„re par Stale of lage derte er pono 


redress the grievances of the subjects. 
50. The Kache 


. tho entity Miata . 

mee age d for the settlement of the boundary dispu regard 
States ‘with regard to the to the Adhoi Télaka which has been yeh between 
Adhoi Täluka. the Morvi and Outch States for about 20 years. When- 
| : ever there are boundary disputes between the diffegent 
States and Government are requested to settle the latter a t com- 
missions, but these do not seem to decide the dispute soon, It is ult to 
understand what interest Government can have in not soon settling these ates: 
The dispute regarding the port of Vavänia which has some connection with the 
present boundary dispute has not been yet settled, and penile the — 
a are caused 


of the Cutch State going to or returning from Bombay vid 
| — by the Morvi State. It is said that the officers. who are 


appointed as ＋ ben? in tlg gd are 2 * b * 
unnecessary delay is ca in e dispute. We xoel- 

lency Lord Harris will see that the boundary dispute N the Adhoi 

Täluka is settled before His Excellency's tenure of offloe is over. i 


Pant V.—Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


51. The Bombay Samdchdr (117), in its issue of the 28rd October, states:— 

Se A public meeting of the residents of the northern 
lend 1a, meeting of the portion of the Koléba District was held day before 
rtion of the Kolaba District yesterday at A’vds for the purpose of objecting to the 
fo memorialize Government increase made in the land assessment of the district 
against increase in land re- and to certain restrictions enforced under the Forest 
—— a certain forest ro- Act. The meeting was attended by the representatives 
— of about eighty villages and passed resolutions to 
memorialize Government against the increase in the land assessment and forest 
restrictions. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed (184) of the same date makes a similar 

statement. | 8 


52. The Subodh Prakdsh (21), in its ie of the 24th October, while 
giving an account of the same meeting, mentions, in addition to the resolutions f 
referred to in the above paragraph, that the meeting resolved to appoint a 3 
committee of re tative men to memorialize Government on matters relat- 4 
ing to the general well-being of the inhabitants of the district, and that accord- 4 
i en t of a committee of Rao Sdhebs 

0 


a 
Babes pal and Vaman Dhonddev and | 
2 4 Gharat, Tukdrém D i Mokal, G 
number 


; 


takes place daily, no policeman 
Hindu KiPtans and Bhaj 


are forcibly 4 a sto opinion 
treated as the sons-in-law of Government in being licensed to give offence 


to the Hindus and the police appear to be secretly enjoined not to obstruct 
Musalman processions as they do the Hindu ones. 


G. M. SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
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mons 1 regard to the Indian 
Empire. 


question. It is to be hoped that 
8 similar to the one made by him 


Commons appointing — ot Inquiry had almost the fabrid 
the Indian Government, the Jdme remarks:—His Lordship sejv4eñ to have 
forgotten that in previous decades Parliamentary Committee and ö 
Commissions for making enquiries into the Indian administration were 

on several occasions, that some of these inquiries were pr d 

consent of the leaders of the Conservative party, and that the Indian 

was never revolutionized. Nine years His Lordship was.the P 

the first time and Lord Randol Cburehill was the — State 


India, when a Parliamentary Committee was. appointed to re into the 
Indian administration. The Marquis seems to haye forgotten this also. (The 
Bombay Samdchdr (117) of the same date expresses similar sentimenta.] - 75 
2. In -continuation of its article on the feasibility of a, rebellion agai 
Impossibility of a rebellion — 10 ö 1 in bor 
4 * Kan 12) off ovem | 
eins British role in nd the diferent traits of Hindu c 1 that 


absence of patriotism and selfishness are the most ruinous of them, 


Are 
persons out of every one hundred in Indian society will be found to | 
mote their individual interests at a sacrifice of those of their 1 


by the help of 

that the efforte 

recent. Poona riot cases are to be 3 
ee lun Beitiah role 3 
ever think of rising against ah rula, on tt 


. * f ad 4 ; N 
siz tan 

5 2 1 
e 


Dee 


sich a dreadful contingency. ~ 
— 1 and the less, what may be 
' Katser-e-Hind (107), October, English columns. 


5. The eee, A in its issue of the lst November, win -—It 
ine movement for per- — 2 1 ot "His Excellen — fot 
8 perpetuate t 3 oy 
N and that it is making among 2 
e L e Fer. If he ad iar 0 Excellency believe 
that his administration has been successful and not to 
i> wee movement public. If the ad of Hi invest 
eollect in some useful institution instead of sp them 
auiiine His lency, the public will be glad to admit that the Gov- 
enor who pers 9 it ce his administration proved of some use after he 
resigned office. 
6. A corresfondent of the same newspaper of the 29th October says that 
diet one Ratnashankar Manishankar, a nhunicipal rate- 
42 4 — payer of Surat, hes served'a notice on thé Salat Muni. 
— spending funds ken; y asking it not to spend the amount of Ra. 1,500 
on the ion to be given is has resblved to spend in 8 
te His y a to His Excellency Lond Harris at his app 
. Harris ot Ms sppresching to that town, am 4 threatening to adopt such le — 
ashe may be advised in the event of the sum being 


used as had been resolved upon by the ration. The same person, con- 
ledualel 0. poll 


tinues the ent, also to the Suboedinate Judge of 


Surat, praying hin to issue an order to the corpotation prohibiting it from spend- 
ing the amount as de-ired by it. 


7. A correspondent of the: Bumbay Samdchdr (117) of the Ist November 
states that the Subordinate Judge has decided that sinve the petition was not made 
in the om ody way and there was. no. canse of action, the Court vannot allow the 
suit to 


8. A correspon lent of the Aim-e-Jamshed (134) of the Ind November states 
that one Déudbhai Abdull4bhii, a municipal rate-payer of Broach, has fileda suit 
in the Court of the uud Class Subordinate Judge of that place, 2 
injunction against the municipality of that station spend 
on the — ee ee Exvellency whe toh te 
at his approaching visi 

9. A correspondent of the Bombay Samdohdr (117) of the 3 ae 
states that the Subordinate Judge of Broach has to issue an 
he thinks that the plainti(f could, if he liked, cig a bull after the expendivere 
was made, without — his position worse. 


10. The Sameher Bahddur (148), in ite lens of the 96th October, is glad 
sis aa in its 
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roultura life of the people. dees of 2 
who have up to this time ‘the services of 


18. The Jdm-c-Jamshed (184), in its issue of the Sist October, heartily 
ves of -the recent resolution the policy 


resolution are literally and li 


14, Ignorance, and watit of sympathy are 
1. of 'Waglush rule in Inis Ne 
Page * ae Government would have fa 
* — the settlement of the music ¢ 
turbances in tho Deccan, 


timidity, secrecy and dt As we have often said in 
impossible to understand the object of confidential circulars when 
the communities are profoundly interested in knowing the rules 
recommended by Government, No thoughtful Hindu or M m van ever 
bear to look on the non-settlement of the music question with unconcern as the 
Bombay Goyernment appear to have done 80 No Indian can 
accept with approbation Sir Richard e’s 
Muhammadan riots 
madan officer, conversant with Native customs and 
r anno 
m ey ignorance 
it is proclaimed from 9 4 that in 
the various communities in India it would 
examinations. Though unfair opponents 
outbreak of disturbances in di t 
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28th October, 


16. We are not surprise 5 
aes | is Excellency Lord Harris“ outspoken spéech at 


N. — Bey ng FB» ws Ahmednagar; No one likes to be told that he lacks 
press. 


perhaps it may be said to bea rule that these-who lack common sense are 
the very ones who believe they possess a specially fine assortment of that 
article. It is therefore a very dangerous thing for any one who wishes to 
be popular with every one to question their common sense. Flattery isa much 
better way to get great ovations and extravagant praise in return. . Were 
Lord Harris spending his last opportunities in flattery, the thing our Hir 
friends 1 enjoy, instead of plain truths which the people need, the 
Vernacular press would sing a different tune. To be outspoken seems to be a 
very great sin in its eyes. Truth wt flattery. oils. We must say, however, 
that we are very glad we have a Governor who is outspoken, who says what 
he thinks, and prefers to tell the 1 1 what they need, irrespective of the 
effect upon his popul * To. seek to be popular is one of the worst aims a 
statesman can possess. To follow his convictions and to aim to be true to the 
needs of the — in speech as well as in act is the highest aim. The abuse 
which His Excellency is receiving from all sides for his plainness of speech is 
not a reflection upon him, but on Vernacular prefers flattery to 
truth.—The Dnydnodayd (11), 1st November, English columns. 


17. In criticising the utterances of His Excellency the Governor on the 
40 Hindu -Musalman disturbances in the Deccan, the 
ont eine no Sorerm- —Kesari (49), in its issue of the 80th October, observes :— 
The impression of His Excellency Lord Harris that 
leaders of Hindu society are not prepared to use their influence and N 
in restoring peace to the country is, we submit, al unfounded, We 
that His Lordship has not yet realised the duty of the head of a Provincial Gov- 
ernor since he says that he is unable to find out the actual customary 


made before him by 
unable to sift the truth and 
he was incom 

a Governor 


tris issue an order to the Collectors 
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18. woe do not understand wliy the Oleg of Sate 
tained fear of a disturbance if the 


Magistrate, prohibit- 

in public demonstration in 
— onour of the Wai convicts 

én their release from jl 


consider it desirable to 
other pri 


erente — 4 among the people. News has just 

Court has rejected the appeal of the Wai convicts! 

cannot.obtain justice even from the High Court when 

order issued by a District 2 . 

the High Court decision, and consider whether 
tive Council or Parliament in the matter.— 

27th October, 2 | 


people are 4 Fad ata Government flea’ wih Maing 
— become felt law. is 
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of seizing those ag, 
The Dnyénodaya (11), 


duch an important post; but that : 
distinction cannot be disputed.—The Kdthidwdr News (108), 27th October, 
English columns. | 


25. Mysore’s gain is our loss. Mr. Lee-Warner’s appointment as Resident 

| at Mysore deprives this presidency of an official who 

Mr. Lee-Watner’s ramoured can be ill spared at this moment. The Bombay Secre- 
Mrsete a Hesidat ret. tariat will hardly be what it was without Mr, 

ted. ere" Warner. His is a personality that will be sadly missed. 

None like him can hope to oa success! with 

masterly tact the complicated relations between the Government and Native 

States, He is one of the old stock of Civil Servants who, when they are con- 


ht to be Unfor- 


account in their 
t of late England has been 
ed he 
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exclusiv natives of India of 8 
Kaiser- e- ind 1055 28th October, English columns, [The Rdst 
in ite issue of the same date, expresses similar sentiments. ] _ 


| N. In alluding to the same vacancy, the Bombay Samdchdr 117), 
its issue of the October, writes : is said that a memorial has 


presented by the Vakils of the Bombay Small Causes Court to the 


concerned praying to confer the ap 5 on one of their number. The 


is quite a te and it is E 
26 The Linh of India intends 


Vakile from | g mee for ban in order to ena 
maintain their tion. The object of the 
but it u doubtfal the Act will be able to accom 


encouragement, one of which is to confer pc of Regis 
their number, 
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t of the sam so levied to the persons 

in | fe, should think public „ may 
“well be left alone to undertake the work of giving relief in cases of distress 
produced by riots and unlawful assemblies. We have seen in Bombay that 
such work can be jointly undertaken by members of both the parties to 
the dispute, and that it is itself a good means of re-establishing amicable relations. 
Besides, where the authors of the injury can be identified, the civil law is 
fully capable of making them pay adequate compensation for the harm, in body 
or in property, they have caused to innocent persons. The third proposal 
provides for ennting licenses to 2 whenever there is danger of 
a breach of the peace. We fail to see the necessity of this provision, for under 
existing law the police and the executive have full authority to forbid 

the route and conduct of any procession like. 

is likely to be construed into an uncalled-for interference 


— 


rtcomings law that these riots occur, or 

that the ill-feeling manifested by them does not subside quickly, The remedy 

isa different one, and lies less in the hands of the Government than of the 

leaders of the two communities. It does not surely lie in further repressive 

legislation. Are the conditions in the north different from those prevailing on 
our side P—The Indian Spectator (Y), 28th October. 


Part ITI.—Zducation. 


90. The Kaiser-e-Hind (207 iu its issue of the 28th October, 
| The University has d 
ite existence conferred 


‘Parr V.—I ntelligence extracted from the Press. 
32. The Jém-e-Jamshed (184), in its issue of the 20th October, 
A meeting of the Central Muhammadan 
was held on Thursday last at Madras for 
of der whether the | 


J , | 
to be held in December next in that city. 
forward to the effect that after ; 


in support of the Congress, the meeting 
was no hope whatever of the 0 | 


the ordinary political rights of the country’ and 
een measures 

ir organs in connection with the steps 
E ee oe oe ion movement 
disturbances, the Muhammadan community 
remain aloof from that movement. Hereupon 
the meeting, not listening to the importunities 


seats. After this the clause about the cow-protecti 
out of the proposition at the ion of the 
bers. An amendment was then t and 


necessity of ado due means for 
— 2 roposition was then 
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madan community. 
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Vousibiity of A bellen ö 
against British Indian Gor- 


ernment. 


d ents of life, 
possible for a country 
three thousand Tir religions, A which has no recollection of its indi! 
been fast boun social and ssthetical’ 
account of its decrepit tage heh been 
against a great, 3 

and pathetically pra 
down to the District Sup 
of a rebellion 
— sey 0 


loyal to Government and ‘meek, N and wo 
and that the agitation that they are now 44 in the country by holding 
public meetings and submitting memorials and petitions has for its object their’ 
political advancement by acquiring from Government more and more concessions 
and privileges by consti e am and not by sinister or disloyal means. 


2. The behaviour of our rulers with regard to Hindu-Musalmau riots is 
discreditable and very deplorable and is different from 
Present attitude oł Govern- the behaviour of — before the 


ment contrasted with that mutiny of 1857-58. Before that year the British Gov- 
tho Native pes. ernment was afraid of the people of Indiaand behaved 


very cautiously towards them, If oo going to war or 
at some other critical time the sepoys obstinately persi ng larger 
pay, their demand was complied with. History and tradition sup 11 
instances of the British Indian Government —— and 8 
subjects. It is said that one Mama Stheb Shirke of Sätära havi 
during the mutiny on the chargo of treason, there was much 
sullenness in the town, and these ar feelin 
dangerous, Mr. Rose tho elder, Commissioner, and 
Superintendent, had to undergo 
in order to conciliate sags we ye 
them in concilia 


ees ae 


3. His Excellency Lord Elgin has begun 
Awritear he gave expression to a sen 


will be done 
ve . ae 
resolution, only recently issued, may be ) 
in him to initiate a new home policy—a policy based on the lines of that 
„Among others there are two questions that immediately affect 
of the Indian rayat—we mean, the questions of revenue settle- 
increased duty on salt. There are other questions of ‘equally 
vital interest, but if these two are grappled with in the right spirit, we have no 
hesitation to say that relief in their direction will be rded as a great boon 
by the people. The Indian official, as the custodian of Her Majesty’s , 
is always anxious to increase the revenue, but that this tendency may be allowed 
only a limited latitude will also be admitted. If His Excellency condescends to 
go through the new revenue settlements of some of our tél he will find 
ample reason to credit the wail of the peasant. Railway communication and the 
rise in prices may be some ground for enhancement, but these ought not to be 
made the basis of unprecedented enhancements—enhancements which neither the 
condition of the rayat nor the rules laid down for the purpose will justify. As 
to the duty on salt, its heaviness is unquestioned, and this heaviness, apart from 
the question of salt for human consumption, greatly interferes with the trade of 
salting fish. If adequate relief in these two branches could be obtained, Lord 
Elgin will have made a name for himself.—‘The Native Opinion (16), 4th 
November, English columns. 


4, With reference to the reply given by His Excellency Lord Harris to 
eee eee made by the Surat Municipality in its 
His Excellency Lord Harris address to His Excellency, to permit the corporation 
to the Sorat Municipality on to purchase articles and stores required for its water- 
the purobase of articles and works from private companies, the Bombay Samdchdr 
stores required for water- G17), in its issue of the 8th November, says: 
ss t is a mistake to suppose that such good and sound 
iron articles’ and other stores as could be obtained from England are not to be 
had in India. Enterprising Europeans and Natives have opened large iron 
works on the same plan as they are in England, and the proprietors of these 
works have been praying Government that they should be patronized as regards 
certain kinds of iron goods that they manufacture. This prayer of theirs has 
not remained totally unattended to, as some patronage has been already extended 
to them; but the business given them is so paltry and hard conditions are made 
to it. The reply given by His Excell the Governor to the Surat 

does not seem to have been pared. bearing the above facts in 

cellency cannot be unaware 0 133 13 | 


en 
th 
of State for India are very 
been ey Sane ee ee eee 
re ven to a question asked recently in the 
- manufacturers have been allowed to mono 
su 


y 

abolishing the Provincial. ce. Consistency | 
Wenlock to withdraw from this position. In his tour 
districts of Madras, addresses thanking him as the 
Government for the view they had taken of the question were 
station. The fear of joining in a censure of the Secretary o 
say something at Vizagapatam in justification of the policy of that functionary ; 
the confused and shallow remarks with which he begins his defence would have 
led men to think that he was reluctantly obeying a call of duty. But the con- 
cluding remarks of the speech show that six months’ official intercourse and a 
tour through Western India have wrought a considerable ch in the senti- 
ments of His Excellency. Sueh a change in an official is a sure sign of weakness 
and liability to bé swayed by external influences. May we not ask if the 
Madras Government had quite left out of account ‘ the Imperial point of policy’ 
while framing their despatch? Does Lord Wenlock seriously believe that 
Bombay and Bengal are educationally and generally so far behind Madras 
that for their backwardness Madras must forego her privilege? Lord Wenlock 
must be too simple a Governor if he has not in this speech used 1 to 
conceal his thoughts. But why should he go further than advise us to on the 
good sense and intentions of the British Cabinet, and stop all further endeavours 
in the matter? The composition of the present Cabinet is no guarantee that 
they will do nothing except what will be for our good. Not only have they done 
nothing to merit our confidence, but have lent themselves to transactions in which 
the interests of India have been remorselessly sacrificed to those of their — 
and what kind of righteous dealing is it to make the unfitness of one presidency 
the plea of withholding from all their due? His indirect panygeric of the Pro- 
cincial Service is a bad specimen of tergiversation. On what authority does 
Lord Wenlock take upon himself to proclaim that in the event of the Provincial 
Service proving a failure, the system adopted for admission into higher service 
+ ll be one of Simultaneous Examinations ?—The Mahrdita (4), 4th 

Yovember. 


6. We wish for His Excellency Lord Wenlock’s sake that his reformed 
views had rather remained unexpressed. His Lordship’s recent unfortunate 
8 has not added either to his fame or to the dignity of his Government. 
It has placed him in a most absurd and unenviable position. It will only 


strengthen the belief that rightly or wrongly prevails, that responsible rulers in 


India are not always res ble for what appears over their Ik His 
Lordship has seen reasons to © his o they must be and of a 
different kind than those that have found ex on in His Excellency’s 


speech.— The Jndu Prakdsh (14), 5th November, English columns. 


7. Itis an acknowledged fact that Madras is the most backward presi 
denoy in 


tof education, and if a very progressive system. of examina 
suits 12 — oy, it must noceaarily uit the hich are more ad- 
he very admission of Lord Wenlock that 

that of Simultaneous Examinations can 


10 


Approval of the resolu- — 
tion of the Government f 
‘India on the forest policy. : | 


will inaugurate 
trouble with the agriculturists, one 


rural massés. It must be admitted 
the Forest De it should develop into a grand revenue-producing com- 
mercial establi t, much less that it should cause inconvenience and vexa- 
tion to our village —4 4 The efforts which the Government of ‘Bombay 
had to make in to teach the Forest Department that the claims of agri- 
culture were always paramount show that it was time for the Su 
ernment to such efforts, by re-stating the aims and obj of forest 
conservation, and thereby put an end to all unseemly conflicts between Forest 
and Revenue officers. es, the forest question a close bearing on the 
er question of agricultural distress, of the poverty of our cultivators, of 
their improvidence, ignorance and growth in numbers, necessitating relief in 
many a congested and over-taxed district. This larger question is a pressing 
one. It relates now not 3 the Deccan or to any one part of the country, 
but to the whole. It was Lord Lansdowne, we believe, who realized the 
situation fully; and it is probably to his initiation in the main that we owe 
the recent resolution of the Government of India on the forest policy. 
Throughout this resolution we trace not a little of His Excellency Lord Elgin’s 
personality. His interest in such questions, also in those of railway and other 
public works construction, is well known. May, he continue to give proof of it 
according to his opportunities! Wemay add here that to no one will this 
forest resolution be more welcome than to Mr. A. O. Hume, who was probably 
the first to foresee and seek to avert the consequences of a policy now, we hope, 
effectively condemned.—The Indian Spectator (2), 4th November. 


9. We were agreeably surprised to rend the resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India on the forest administration in India issued on the 19th ultimo. 
Our warmest thanks are due to the Government of Lord Elgin for having 80 
boldly spoken upon the maladministration of the Forest Department. e 
preamble to the Forest Act gives the broad principles upon which the adminis- 
tration of forests should be carried on. But this preamble is a dead letter. The 
district forest officers, in their zeal to increase the revenue of the State, are 
habituated to use any means, fair or foul, to gain what they desire. The good 
of the people has been totally —— by the forest officers. We know 
that a es after villages have been „ of their pasture lands to the great 
detriment of their agricultural cattle. Good pasture-lands have been taken over 
by the department to turn into timber forests, leaving to the inhabitants of these 


ges a few acres of hilly groundson which they are asked to feed their cattle. 
The complain 


— 
* 


their 


11. We are glad Lord Elgin has his administration i 
down in the form of a resolution which ought to guide the ol 
entrusted with the — of conserving forests. A resolution is one thing and 
its carrying out another; and, therefore, what has to be seen is whether the 
directions contained in it are strictly carried out or not. We may cite one or 
two apt instances. The decision of the High Oourt in favour of allowi 
Khots unrestricted ownership over trees in Khoti land was not f * 
for several months after it was delivered, and even now it is doubtful whether 
it is strictly obeyed everywhere. In Lord Reay's time it was ruled that 
improvements made by land-holders at their own expense should not be taxed. 
But in Panvel such improvements have been, we are told, subjected to assess- 
ment, notwithstanding the repeated of the people. We are given to under- 
stand that in other tälukas also, where the work of revising the previous settle- 
ment has been gone — the same has been more or less the case. Advantage 
is readily taken by officials disagreeing with the views expressed in resolutions 
and decisions, of whatever loopholes there may be in the same, and th 
continue in their former p ure till it is — in a court of law. It 
is this practice that has to be got rid of. But this cannot be easy till we have 
officials sympathizing with the people. We are rejoiced, notwithstandi 
to see Lord Hgin's vernment laying down in unmistakeable terms that the 
legitimate wants of the people are not to be sacrificed in the interests of revenue. 
This is a great gain in itself, for Government recognises that revenue obtained 
through oppression is ill-gotten. Forest conservancy is, no doubt, a highly praise- 
worthy object. No one denies it. But it becomes highly objectionable when 
it is carried out in an oppressive manner. It is this that the E e have been 
all along protesting against. Lord Elgin can find no better cation of the 
gratitude with which the people will receive the resolution than the terms in 
which the Bombay Provincial Conference of last week has noticed it. His Lordshi 
will earn further blessings of the people if he deals with the Arms and Salt 
Acts and the land revenue revision matter in an equally liberal, statesmanlike 
and far-sighted manner, if not more. The country never stood in more need of 
a sympathetic and statesmanlike rule than at the present juncture, when, to all 
ap — a — — : — and — ublic o 
and liberal principles seems to be passing over the country.— The Native Opinion 
(16), 8th November, English columns. * * 

12. In the Travancore State a person is considered unfit for service under 
** dine de State until he attains the of thirty years. 
ben under Goverament. Under the Marätha Government also no one got posts 

of Mémlatdars and others before he attained 


(57), 8th November. 
18. The Deshi Mitra (108), in its issue of the 8th November, 
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‘ Bombay Provincial Con- Indian National 

erence. 

a common platform to discuss once a 1 

mon tim oie oe tenor dio “itd ts 
still sitting in the hall of the Fram, 2 Institute under the presidency of 
the Honourable Mr. Javeril4l U. * is the seventh of its character and has 
worthily sustained its reputation. e do not think we exaggerate aught when 
we 4 that AN- no presidential address was more exhaustive or travelled 
over wider ground than the 2 which took Mr. Javeriläl an hour and a half 
to deliver on Friday last. The burning imperial topics which engaged the 
attention of the country throughout the year were animadverted upon, specially 
the closure of the mints and its evil consequences, and the perilous growth of 
military expenditure to which so high an authority as Sir Auckland Colvin has 
recently given expression in the pages of the Nineteenth Century. Next in re- 
view order came the provincial subjects, such as the late arbitrary ruling of 
the President at the Legislative Council, the evasive character of replies made 
to questions put by honourable members, the inefficacy of discussion on the 
budget, the ppointing character of the proposed rules for the Provincial 
Service, the oppressive land revenue enhancements, Deccan land indebtedness, 
the new forest policy of the Indian Government, education, the sobriety and 
soundness of the vernacular and Anglo-Vernacular press, and lastly, the un- 
fortunate Deccan disturbances. In dealing with each and every one of these 
topics Mr. Javeril4l seemed to be at home, and we cannot but praise the ability, 
care and accuracy with which he dilated on each of them. together it was a 
rich treat not only for the delegates, but also for the visitors. Wedo not think we 
exaggerate when we say that Mr. Javeriläl has eclipsed the success of all previous 
conferences by his able and most exhaustive address, which, we are sure.. will be 
read with oy reatest attention by the whole presidency, if not by the Empire. 
Bombay is to be congratulated on it, Let us hope that this new departure will 
be prolific of the greatest good—we mean, the policy of reviewing * len 
the principal topics of provincial administration by the light of the utterances 
of the highest authorities. It is a sign of the 3 that our lesser “ unconven- 
tional convention ” is growing into one of the best and mort searching of the 
critics of Government. Weare sure the conference will gain in strength, weight 
and influence if it annually proceeds in a most legitimate manner to “ vivisect,” 
so to say, the administration.—The Katser-e-Hind (107), 4th November, English 
columns. 


15. The Provincial Conference held in Bombay was a great success this 
time. Its distinguish ing feature was that Knee who, as the President 
said, twisted the Stall of the bullock behind R had come on the plat - 
form to speak out their own grievances. Their pathetic appeal on of 
their bre was 4 4 2 and we have no doubt Gt Hf His Excellency 
Lord Harris or even Warner would not have been the worse for * 
it. The strongest argument J our opponents has been that our Con 
a do not represent the views of the masses. Therefore it is a — 

„mene eee has been made to remove that objection, 
— we have no doubt that r. such 1 will increase 80 
yond ca 


as to place our movements vil.—The Subodh Prakdeh (21), 7th No- 
vember, English columns. 


16. The Bombay 9 (117), in its e of the Sth November, pro- 


8 address delivered b Phe 
dential wren «hey W by Honourable Mr. Javerilél U. aU. Téjath ot the fs at the fire ¢ 


22 — “amas Institute on the nd lastent to he able 


proceedings 

the nobility of Bt owe that r rvaded the ap 
the frank and earnest appeal members 
of his community to cast 2 y *** initfferonoe, to learn the | We 
of citizenship and practise enlightened social charity, the active sympathy o 
the Muhammadan priestly class with the movemen for social and educati 
advancement, and the regretful appeal made by the assembly to the less 
thoughtful members of both the races not to di themselves in the eyes of 
the world by quarrelling over trifles, are the most noteworthy features of the 
Conference. Its promoters are certainly entitled to congratulate themselves on 
the very great service they have rendered at this anhappy. juncture by. convening 
a gathering which must serve as an object-lesson not only to this presidency, but 
to the other provinces as well. We have had successful Congresses and Confer- 
ences, but a more successful and useful gathering than the Muhammadan 
Conference the public have seldom witnessed, and we trust, with the words of 
— advice so earnestly uttered at Ahmedabad, both the communities will 
0 brighter chapter in the history of Western India.—The Gujardté (104), 
Ath — — English columns. 


18. The Ahmedabad Conference incidentally threw a flood of light on the 
ci ae ee Rao Bahädur 1 bhotäläl, 
Muhanmadan Confefence who u prominent 

ut Ahmodabad and the light wi Rao ddur LalsLankar Ar along 

incidentally thrown by it on Need # 1 f orial 
the question of music near ayed irom time immem both near ‘the 
Inosques and temples. Nt es and the Masjids and still there were no riots 
until recently.“ Mr. Dharamsi asked, Was there 
written in the religion that music should not be allowed near 
temples?” This independent testimony of two distin 
vi on the solution of the music question ves ex to the 
oxpeneme and belief of the reasonable members of both the communities. 
us have not, asa rule, until recently, resented the playing of music near their 
temples, nor have Muhammadans done 80. One has only * vlait not 
3 by the recent disturbances to be convinced of the truth of observa- 
tion, and it is, indeed, lamentable that there should K out serious riots, 9 
resulting in loss of life and property, in connection insignificant matters. 4 
Let us hope the appeal made at Ahmedabad to both the communities will not a 
go in vain.— The Gujardii (104), 4th November, English columns. a 
19. We have often rr 
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20. Though it must be regretted that the 

have not been found out and punished, it must 

all that innocent persons have not had to suffer | 

that all the persons who were charged under various sections of 

Penal Code have been acquitted by the Sessions Jud 

which is in accordance with the verdict of the jury a very 

exposition of the facts in the case, and its logic is in N 

with the strange and inconsistent canons of reasoning which commeénded 
themselves to Mr. Kennedy at Wäi. The results of the Poona trials, in so far 
‘as they have gone, once more bear 1 to the intrinsic. excellence of judi- 
cial administration in India taken as a whole and supply one more proof of the 
independence of judicial tribunals. ‘lhe Ycola trials also illustrated the samc 
truth ina striking manner. In the midst of the present misfortunes, this is 
indeed no small consolation, and Mr. Unwin, Mr. Fry, Mr. Crowe and Mr. Jacob 
deserve the thanks of the public for having maintained intact the reputation of 
our criminal courts by theirexemplary judicial fairness and independence,—The 
Gujardti (104), 4th November, English columns. c | 


21. The Kaiser-c-Hind (107), in its issue of the 4th November, observes :— 
The Hindu newspapers of Poona had caused almost a scare among the local 
Hindus by saying that the police being opposed to the Hindu community the 
13 Hindus accused of causing a riot near the Diruwdéla Bridge would be con- 
demned on unreliable evidence brought by the police, but the sensible 3 ut 
ok the impartial Sessions Judge has preserved the reputation of British 
justice and disappointed those who wished ill of the Hindus of Poona. It is to 

e hoped that the decision will revive the confidence of the Poona Hindus in 
Government. It is desirable that peace should be restored throughout the rest 
of the Deccan and the Hindu critics of Government should be moderate in 
representing Hindu grievances and give no opportunity to the authorities to 
find fault with them for their angry and irrelevant criticisms. It is a fortunate 
circumstance that the regime under which numerous disturbances broke out in 
the Bombay Presidency is coming to an end. 


22. Inthe course of the Poona trials one important circumstance was elicit- 
ed during the cross-cxamination of the witnesses for 
u tee tal OF the accused the prosecution, namely, that no attempt was mado by 
ry ly gga the police to find out the who first attacked 
the mela, though it might have diverted a little of its 
over-zeal in this direction, The riots have taught many a lesson to Government 
as well as to Hindus and Muhammadans. One of them is the unsatisfactory char- 
acter of the police in the mofussil. That the evidence of this or that police witness 
is unsatisfactory or untrustworthy is the burden of Mr. J acob's judgment ene the 
Sessions Judge has also observed that an attempt was made in one instance to 
fabricate evidence. That the liberty and even the lives of Her Majesty's sub- 
jects should be at the mercy of such custodians of peace is a real misfortune, and 
the sooner the su officers restrain the impetuous zeal of their subordinates 
the better in the interests of all. We 
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( th November, English columns. . 
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Tet om itn ann at tin 
have confirmed d the proceedings at Wil, without ting the 
tongue ie" ® tponement in onder to ens them to 
had gone away 
— say with due deference to their Lordships 
granted, inasmuch as the 
of propriety had only to 
uittal df the first 1 batch of 
with the Poona disturbance. 
before Mr. Jacob is a marked victory 
and is as strong a condemnation as 
time past. 8 least is „ the police of Poona’ has 
shown itself to be u badly devoid of that common sense, which, according to 
His Lordship may be thinking of the Agu eut by the pervs of covers af bebe 
is ip may in of the figure cu the ers of 
and order at Poona. Now at least His Excellency will, we 
reason to withdraw what he said at Ahmednagar tes Sholipur, ‘to 0 take to to 
task not the Mardthas, but the police of Poona, If His ‘Excellency even now 
endeavours to bring to their senses the myrmidons of the police, he will have 
achieved a good deal in the direction of putting-an end to the disturbances that 
have marred the peace of the presidency of late. Indeed, in many places it is 
the police that is more responsible for the ebullition of bad feeling than Muham- 
madans or Hindus. Will the severe rebuffs at Poona in the cases of the Badbai, 
Mr. Dhole and the thirteen Hindus teach the Poona police oan its proper 
duties are? What a striking contrast between the sentenge of — oa 
imprisonment passed by Captain Saulen on the Badhdi—reversed “ A Orowe 
on appeal and these acquittals of Mr. Jacob! It is a relief to find that while 
there are some officers like the Captain who bring disrepute 
justice, which is the mainstay of British rule in this country, thero are others 
like Mr. Jacob who redeem it therefrom. 80 rn, — as justice is triumphant, the 
rule of Britain will have to fear nobody and will be popular with the millions 
of the Natives of this country, and, therefore, it ought to be the constant -~ 
of the administrators to ensure it to them.— The Native Opinion (16), 4th 
November, English columns. 
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25. We should like to offer only a word of warning in n to riot 
cases. We know that the cases brought against a us of Yeola 
broke down compl before the Sessions Judge 


Nésik. The 1 same 
happened in Poona, At Wai, we know that several well-known, resy 

iaw-abiding and even timid were sent to 
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been saved 


the : 
he future. But for the Courts of Jus which, like Homer, might sometimes 
nod, the people of India would have been harassed to death.—The Phamia (5); 
ard November. : 7 
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27. With reference to the acquittal of Hari Rémchandra alias Tétya Sdheb 
Nétu by the Acting Sessions Judge of Poona of all the charges preferred against 
him under several sections of the Indian Penal Code, and the acquittal of 
thirteen persons who were accused of having joined the late riot at Poona by the 
same Sessions J the Bombay Samdchdr (117), in its issue of the 9th Novem- 
ber, says :—In both cases the police had taken great trouble to be prepared for 
the prosecution, and though no evidence at all was brought for the defence, the 
prosecutions completely fell through. In the latter case the Judge condemned 
the evidence produced by the police.as unsatisfactory and untrustworthy, and 
in the former case the Judge declared that the police had no authority to prevent 
the Hindus from playing music in the neighbourhood of the Masjid, and that 
the Muhammadans and not the Hindus caused the riot. Soon after the occur- 
rence of the Poona riot the English papers of Poona and Bombay contained 
almost the same account of the riot, blaming the Hindus and their leaders for 
being its cause. The vernacular papers of Poona complained that the accounts 
of the riot in the English Mea were written by one and the same person, 
and that the polico had a hand in it. These vernacular papers also bitterly 
complained that the conduct of certain officials at Poona towards the Hindus 
was unbecoming. Notwithstanding this the Hindus were still blamed. In 
addition to the English newspapers the different Government officials accused. 
the Hindus unjustly, and among the latter was His Excellency Lord Harris. 
The public will now, be pleasantly — to see that an impartial Judge, 
assisted by a jury mainly composed of Europeans and Eurasians, has not only 
declared the accused’ Hindus not guilty, but has censured the police for its 
wrong conduct. This has indirectly imposed on the authorities the necessity of 
coming out with their defence. It has been proved in the Sessions Court that 
the police of Poona has in this matter been guilty of empty fuss and outrageous 
demeanour, instead of doing its duty. The public ought to importune Govern- 
ment to enguire and ascertain which of its officials are responsible for the 
improper conduct of the Poona police, though, properly speaking, Government 
ought to make the necessary 8 without 14 „ y the public. 
In his speech at Ahmednagar, His Excellenc rd Harris gave vent to his 
anger at the Deccani Hindus for having ca the riots, The severe ua 
used by His Excellency has been disapproved of not by the people e 
Bombay Presidency, but by the entire public of India. After reading the 
decision of the Poona Sessions Judge it must be said that His Excellency’s 
r was unjustifiable, His eS advisers or those who gave h 

information on the subject have been either knowingly or unknowingly acting 
im rage $ [The Jdm-e-Jamshed (184) of the same date and the Adr 
Soddge r (118) of the 10th November express similar sentiments. | 


28. The Vikehipla (96) of the rd November is gratified at the acquittal by 
Mr. Jacob of the thirteen r Poona riot case, but is very sorry 
in case, and says that the — who, as at 
simply — 1. name of into 

that the J should not order a 
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trouble to responsible Government to arre 
real offender, arrested and put to humiliation several innocent 
„ Phage cover their own wea and have now to hide 
shame owing 0 thet uittal of the:accused by a 
only to say that an influential and clever officer like 1 


always * on his guard and not allow himselt to be misled by low persons. The 
Poona Vaibhav (66), 4th November. 


81. The Kdsid-e-Mumbai (189), in its issue of the 9th November, 
observes :—The evidence for the prosecution in the case of the thirteen Hindus 
and in that of ‘Tdtya Séheb Ndtu was so weak that the Sessions J had no 
alternative but to ond the accused. It is to be regretied that it was not 
clearly shown through mdent evidence in both these cases why the Muham- 
— eed aeoeabled tn 4 Masjid near the his mistake on the pert of the 
on which the riot broke out, owing to this mistake on the of 
eee a Judge has been led to unjustly accuse the M 

Judge ought to have been informed that this day was spdeel tp. thi the 
Muhammadans, being the birth as well as anni ‘da rophet M 
mad, and that the Muhammadans had assembled at „ Masjid that night to hear 
Moulud Sharif as is customary with their co We are not sorry 
for the acquittal of the Hindus, but that the question of playing 
music near mosques should have d. We request Governmén 
to decide the question without unnecessary delay, for so long as this is not 
done disputes between the two communities will not cease. 


82. While writing on the desiion of, n 


: matter of the petition for review of 
Bomba 

Se A — 
— to imprisonment 

trate’s order on the subject of street as, Ge 

the 5th November, observes that it is 

should screen the 


110 


fe 


ij 


, bu any other demonstration to sympathize with those p 

‘either in the s or at any other place, and threa any one g part 
. 
ours. 0 reason for the for an a - 
sion that a procession or a demonstration in honour of the convi persons 
will result in a riot. Turning to Section 144, under which the order was issued, 
‘we find it deals with nuisances, and provides that an order under it may be 
directed to a particular individual or the public generally, when frequen or 
visiting a particular place; and the Bombay om Court has held that an 
order under the section cannot be validly made applicable to all places generally, 
even in a town, nor as regards lawful acts confined to private places. Thus 
the High Court reversed the conviction of a man in Surat for having given a 
caste dinner in his house, in spite of the District Magi s order 
all caste dinners in the city. And yet the Sätära Co s order forbade any 
demonstration at any place. This, we presume, was an unwarranted interference 
with the liberties of people, and the High Courts have repeatedly laid down 
that the section does not empower — erg to forbid any one to exercise his 
lawful rights. We think that the inhabitants of Wdi had a right to demonstrate 
their feelings towards the persons convicted, and all that the Collector could 
have legally done was to forbid a procession in their honour in the public streets. 
In all civilized countries the 2 o are allowed to differ from decisions of courts, 
and to show, if they so like, full sym for even criminall y convicted persons. 
Ar eee s- ity—and we do not proless to be experts in 
law—it may well be asked whether the order was a prudent one, and one 
calculated to allay the feelings of the Hindus of Wai. Does not the order smell 
too much of the spirit of terrorism, quite uncalled for at a place where no riot 
has taken place and where no ill-feeling between the Hindus and the Muhammad- 
ans has manifested itself in a am Gaze! Wai is only a few miles from 
Satära, and His Excellency the Governor but a week fo any the 
people of the district on the amicable relations subsisting ween the two 
communities. Would not this cordiality be imperilled by such doings of the 
executive as those at WdiP And, moreover, one ht ask if the order of the 
Collector is likely to diminish the regard of the us of Wai for the thirteen 
W place whom they wanted to escort home from 
Very likely the order will, by its seeming vindictiveness, make those 
Uke martyrs, deserving of every sympathy, and win for them greater po | 

than they would have otherwise gained. These Hindu-Muhammadan q 
require a delicate and gentle han . Repression and sternness have their place; 
but they will oftener exasperate allay feelings, whilst what we want 
something which will soothe and heal.—The Indian ator (2), 4th Novem- 


84. In unenviable contrast with the Poona J 
who seems to be ambitious of 


a al e445 4 

iy l 
Jas a ee Oe Oh te tee , ) 
9 F 
would be the effect of slackening, even to a small extent, the bold — 
2 magistrao ? The Subodh Prakdeh (22); 7th 
a 88. As we have seen, the Wai case was a 
and high-handedness on the 
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J 


stop 

pon des 
only the contemplated public | 

hy with 
our corners of 8. and if 
the Magistrate threatened him 
of authority he could issue such an illegal 
was an unwarranted encroachment upon the 
trate was led to do such a thing in his mistaken zeal 
no to it existed except in the i 
1 . hi a — 1 — 

rl 0, 0 e : | 
the officials be more careful? Has not 
has lost all common sense? No treatment could be too bad f 
Indu Prakdeh (14); 5th November, English columns. 


Part II. Legislation. 
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of Government and we hope Lie Kix Bh Act the Government of India 
~ not — to change King into Stork. — The Mahrdtta (4), 4th 
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38. The members of the Imperial Council seem to think that the pettiest 
officers are as unbiased as themselves in their treatment of the several classes 
of the Indian subjects of Her Majesty. We, who see things on the „have 

a different opinion about the character of 7 Officers. We haves 
mt experience of the vagaries of these officers. The officers of the Police 
Department have no liberal education and are therefore very narrow-minded. 
Even the young civilians, whom we expect to act on broad * iples of justice 
and equity, betray an i of the purpose for which police laws are made 
in this country. Under such circumstances we implore the Government of 
India to think ten times before they give an additional er to their subor- 
dinates. We wonder how these amendments to the Police Act 
themselves to Sir A. MacDonnell, whom we know to be a very clear-sighted 
gentleman. We have not forgotten his services in the Central Provinces and 
as the acting . or of Ben * Surely, there is something wrong 
ing of Ke ll through the L. — — been led to undertake the carry. 
of t u e Legislative Coun a previous issue we pointed 
— the impossibility of throwing the burden of a punitive force rt aay the 
particular section whq may have taken an aggressive part in a riot. In an 
affray between two ge or two sections of a community it is difficult to 
see who is in the right. Perhaps both are in the right, and in that case the real 
offender cannot be found — Ene third . to the Police *. which 
Sir A. MacDonnell intends to introduce is with regard to 28 b 


processions. The word — tot 
actually defined. ply to the ny kl a — procession of a 


, as well as to processions in 
— — b 
t for a funeral procession! It is obli- 


community not to keep a dead in 
In conolusion, we think the 


Council next meets at Calcutta. 
(12), bth ovember, English columns. 


Paar III.— Intelligence caxtracted from the Press, 
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vax? 


of forbearance and fo veness, thi 
II 


ence with 2 — masses 
reached by persons who are y between the two; and it 
expected that they will by their sense use their o 

do so, the late occurrences will 

will disappear, and here in Poona measures 

be deliberated upon and undertaken without doubt or distrust.—The 
(22), 5th November, English columns. 


41. A correspondent, writing from Poona to the Subodh Prakésh (21) of the 
7th November, says that it cannot be said what turn the ings that 

held in the cantonment of Poona of the Muhammadans 

and the cantonment will take, draws the attention of the us of 
the commotion caused amongst the Muhammadans by the acquittal of the 
Hindus accused of rioting, and upon their minds the necessity for 
attempts to bring about a : 


42, The Bombay Samdehdr (117) of the 5th Novem 
1 . Khatris of Surat held a caste meeting 

Dre r it wes resolved that no r 
2 that a member discovered to have 
lution would be punished by the caste. The same paper, in its 
Sth and 9th idem, s similar resolutions having made 
and bambu basket-makers of Surat. A correspondent of the 4 
118) of the 10th instant states that the tailor and the oilmen castes 

t have resolved to abstain from spirits and toddy. 
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making 
that the 
Friday last 
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G. M. SATHE, 


Reporter on the Native Press, 
Ojjice of the Reporter on the Native Presa, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 13th November 1894. 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(For the week ending 17th November 1894.) 
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Noten, — A. the w dees from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report wader different head 
which are primiet i italics, 
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and 
complaints have heen made regarding 
bay and Madras Presidencies. For yea 
the subject of many a memorial to 
fore, that the forest resolution of the I. 
published a day toosoon. It is refreshing 
seen the errors of — — ang ae aston oe 
vouring to repair the wrongs done for tl sixteen years 
classes. This is the first imperial act of statesmanship with which 
associate the name of our new Viceroy. The very first i 
Lord Reay, after the assumption of the Governorship of Bombay, 

intment of a Forest Commission. The very first im 
Earl of Elgin is this new declaration the pale 

as to forests. It is a new departure, which rightly takes cognisance of the old 
maxim that the permanent interests of the masses should be the jiret care 
of a State, especially of an enlightened and benevolent: despotism like that 
of the Government of India. The. 8 of the whole situation may 
be read in the 14th ph, in which it is vigorously laid down tha? th 
grazing of herds and flocks is a necessary condition of cu N Ne 
the Government land revenue depends. And the second inal principle 
laid down is in the 11th paragraph, where it is justly observed that “the customs 
of ons alter slowly in India; aud though much may and should be done 
to lead the people to their own profit, yet it must be done gently and gradually, 
always remembering that thew contentment is no les wnportant an object than. ts 
their material advantage.”’ We fully agree with the two cardi 388 
now so authoritatively declared, and repeat that the forest resolution of Ovto 
24th should be hailed by the community with satisfaction. Both Lord Elgin 
and Mr. Ibbetson, the Chief Secretary of the Agricultural De it, are to 
be congratulated on their statesmanlike views.—The Taiser-e- Hind (107), 11th 
November, English columns. » ons 


2. The Hinds Purch (106), in its issue of the llth November, gives a 
cartoon entitled, A good cut,” in which the stringency of the Forest Acts is 
represented by ohm tree, having on one side a rayat and on the other a woodman 

the tree with an axe representing Government of India’s resolution. The. 
press runs as under: Ragat —Don’t spare the tree, woodman, but cut it up 

to the root! The editor gives the following explanation of the cartoon :- 
Government of India’s recent resolution condemning forest stringency is hailed 


Samdchdr (117), in its issue of the 18th 
the above resolution issued 
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4. Whether an ‘action should lie in the Civil Courts Oounte ‘agiiast b 
extorting money from n 
„ — 91995 public entertainments was e 
xcellency Lord Martie @ at Ahmedabad. 
know English manners; but we can assert 


that should have raised such s 8 
r est; is the latter j ng strictures on the 
＋ 5 of the host There are likhs of — 4 — w 

a single farthing to entertwin a Governor who has not only 
int 1 or their advancement, but has, on the contrary, been a drag u 
their If a few grasshoppers busy themselves with raising sub- 
scriptions, and in doin; so extort money from a person unwilli ling e pay we de 
hot see why an action should not lie against such persons, 
thinks otherwise. The tein dena itable Able from time immemorial 
and do not require any advice from His Exce in such matters. 7 
know the use and Aba of hospitality. If the law of the land is favourable 
such actions against the extorting ns, His Excellency thinks it 
per to pass an Act prohibiting such actions. How beautiful would 
ot look on the Statute Book! Would it not be the finishing stroke of Lord 
Hartis’ immortal crreer in the Bombay Presidency? We are reminded of 
a verde of the Sanskrit poet Bhartrihari, which un “The Creater has dreated 
silence as a. mask for ignorance and it becomes an ornament especially to the 
illiterate in the assembly of the wise!“ The Dnydn Prabdeh (12), 18th 
November, English columns. 


5. The Bombay Samdohdr (117: „ in its issue of the 18th November, r 
to the subject of the legality of the expenditure of 
N funds in according a suitable welcome to 
a oe personage visiting towns with municipalities, 
and distinguished suits made in the Civi: Jourts of Surat and 
visitors. Broach by some Ne 
stop such expenditure by daunted 
expression of his opinion by His Excellency Lana | Be the 1 
8 doubtful whether it was necessary for His Excellen 
a pronouncement on a point so unsatisfactorily raised b 
to give it a publicity which it did not possess before. Er 
concur with His Lordship in his opinion on the matter. There is 
the Municipal Act making it re ene My to a 
to Governors or other distinguished gues 
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8. The Akhbire Sodigar (119) iu ite lerne of tue 1 
ves of the actions of the e ratepaye 42 
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into law courts to obtain injunvtions aga 
cities, ide L 
that [is Excellency \ 


Bete VRS Eu 


Wednesday | 
tacks on His Excellency Lord 
one should think of the Government turning 
public voice.—The Gujardti (104), IIth November. 
11. In the conferences recently held at Bombay and Ahmedabad a pointed 
| allusion was made by speakers to the late disturbances 
im the Deccan and t advised the people to come to 
some amicable arrangement with a view to avoid any 
possible collision in future between the two principal 
communities. But from our own experience we con- 
ider that any attempt in that direction will ultimately 
prove a failure, for the Muhammadan community is not at present in a mood to 
come to any settlement. A few days ago somerespevtable gentlemen from Nasik, 
Malegaon and other places went to Yeola with that end in view, but the Musal- 
mans of the latter place refused to grant any concessions to the Hindus and 80 
the failed: In Poona the Mubammadans are in no better frame of 
themselves as a community favoured by Gov- 
have good grounds for this assumption. It 
hat they were mainly responsible for the dis- 
On another occasion they attacked certain 
rtment and severely wounded several of them. 
s Ganpati. In all these eases the poliee of Poona 
Hindus im scores. Their detective abilities were 
to trace the offences of rioting and inciting persons to commit 
riots to respectable IIindus and to arrest them eight days after the occurrence. 
Yet they have.not succeeded in tracing the above offences to the really g 
Muhammadane, not one of whom has been apprehended and prosecu 
Add to this evident official partiality the abuse which Lord Harris was pleased 
to shower on Hindus alone in his Ahmednagar speech. It is not surprising, 
therefore, if the Muhammadans believe that their protection by Government 
being assured, they can ill-treat the Hindus with impunity. Advice in 
Says Jo chenp, tnt Sheep whe ve us the advice do not realise the 
the way. We are convinced there can never be a practical solution 
problem unless the mind of the Muhammadan community is disabused 
ere tavoured people; that can only 
done if Governmont officers take the initiative and insist * 
Muhamma coming to an amivable settlement of their disp 


Hindus. We are sure that the Hindus, with their usual leve of teleration and 
will not fail to f-wa . 
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16. We are glad to be able to annaunoe that 
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to prosecute them. If 


uittal by the Semions Judge of all the acoused the Yeola riot cases; hévwould 
| . the whole Deccan.: But the 
Magistrate, who afraid of the ee at an cancelled an onder 


of the District te at a v time and annoyed the 
is Lordship an todas eae 


Hindus, 
2 in the Lana 1 Maen olen tee — — 


Mr. Mehta interpellated in the Council as regards the high. — ee sheen 
Magistrate, aap was informed that — — give a: 1 
had received a report on the subject from their subordinate. 
not know. if His Excellency the Governor considers the —— of the 
Decoan to be ignorant of admainisteative tactics ; if not, he would have perceived 

that his conduct was such as would inflate the Musalmans and the — 
That the police should have a license to first create or connive at 2 
and then to arrest and Larass e 
to the interests of even a po Government like the Brite, 
acquittal of the accused in the Poona riot cases, also cept many 
what we now say once more, and have repeatedly y oni several des Naias 
re e 

are rega e police. 

Ban Bag „Smith and Plunkett, the Musalmans of Poona, w 
would not 12 created a disturbance in the Ganpati festival, 
people of Poona pass sorrowfully the day of 


en for several days, 
e should consider it a sign 


na 
service, such ‘officers as bring into di is the tatian of 1. 
Her Majesty's Government. — The Tesari (40). 18th November. 


18. The Poona police has come out ignobly in the. riot enges About 
certain statements of the police the Sessions J 
Acq — b dy Hindus remarks; I am strong F 
ena n statements were prepared, importaut 
ele merits ot tte tions just referred to, from the statements which had 
been recorded on the 15th.” About another witness 
he remarks that the conduct of fon — in 
from a 


suspicion. Such eK ey 
ald cond r 0 
The A 


F 
r 


6 gro . 
and suspense which these inoffensive le 
| reparation; and an official e into 
set on foot these baseless prosevutions, and due punishment 
those underlings who from day, to day and in different courts perj 
selves, are perhaps the least that the public has a right to expect. But whether 
—＋ ee ae destined to be fulfilled is more than we can say 

when 


days, 
screening 


of official 
Government.— 


20. The same newspaper 
| * headed, The Goddess of Justice awakened at last! 
erer in which the paper describes what it calls the reign of 
— “esc “injustice and anarvhy prevailing at Poona until re- 
cently, owing to the machinations of the local police, 
and the . convictions by the Magistrales alleged to have been designed 
to bring the Hindus in general, and the Brähmans of the Deccan AN 
into disrepute by bringing against them charges of lawlessness sedition 
thanks Mr. Jacob, the acting Sessions Judge 


eulogy for putting end B irre- 
an to this state of thi y .ex the irr 
gularities 2 designs of the 2 particularly of one of its officers, who 
is neither a Hindu nor a Musalman, and doing justice to the accused 
Hindus in the cases committed to the sossions for trial in connection with 
the late Hindu-Musalman disturbance at the Diruwäla bridge and other 
localities at Poona, and thereby clearing the character of the whole Hindu com- 
munity of the Deccan of the absurd charges brought against it; and, in 
conclusion, asks if His 3 the Governor will, , the Hen shed 
by the recent acquittals by the Poona Sessions Judge, disabuse bis mind 
the Nr t has received through one-sided representations, 
—— y of the Deccanis, and take due notice of the conduct of 
police now shown in its true colours, on the eve of his departure from this 
country. [Several other papers of the week praise the Sessions J Mr. Jacob, 
for doing justice in the Poona riot cases, and blame the Poona police for fabri- 


cating cases against the Hindus. | 


21. In an article, entitled, Wanted—Some sound ‘common sense’ at 
Poona,” the Rade Goftdr (147), in its issue of the 11th November, observes :— 
The result of some of the Poona riot cases shows that the very authorities for 


advised 
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Musalmans 


them to imprisonment on insufficient evi 
monses were served and rumours were 


4827 


15 


Ea 


Jacob, 


tvs pved by the pressed by h 
though new to Poona, is an experie and truth-loving 
Indian. It might be considered unnecessary to thank Mr. J for d 
out impartial justive, as it is his duty to do so; but sometimes i 


to thank one for merel ees g his duty. Following 
ciple, we thank Mr. Jasob — pray to continue in him the fad 


2 


Er 
. 


j > 
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courage and love of truth evineed by him in the Poona cises. The question 


now is how to remedy the blunders committed oy ‘im these cases. 
ing complaint that exec » frequently on 
in and it is very desirable to consider it, | We 
if these cases induce Government to 


are over. Nearly all the cases have ended in acquittals. When these trials began 
it was a common cry to hear that the prosecution were but persecutions. For 
a moment it was forgotten that under the régime under which we live, acousa 
tion does not mean condemnation. A full and fair trial is what every one can 
claim. Respectable men resting under unjust suspicions shouli be the first to 
welcome the ordeal of a judicial inquiry. There is the trial by jury. which can 
successfully combat oppression. In this instance, we are nt disposed to believe 
that there ever were attempts to fix the guilt on innocent persons, 
civil discord it is the duty of the polive to bring 


make I of others. In cases like 
difficult to get hold of those who took 
unavoidable evils attendant on a state of 


rt in it or | 
vil commotion is that sus 


: often 


strange that ae r wor he sentences some respevta 
of Wai for paging ying music near mosques, in spite of “the a orders to 
: sanyo. Dats S08 have upheld by the High Court, the Sessions ns Judge ut Poona 
have considered illegal the order of the local police r 
. Thus the law does not appear to be clear on the point, and we would 
Muhammadans to get the question settled onve for all by 
Government. It behoves Government not to be indifferent in the matter of 
disputes between the two communities, which were on friendly 
terms in former times; for, if these feuds go on, they will cast a sti on 
Government and show its inability and unfitness to protect the different 
‘Indian subjects. The ‘Késid-e-Mumbai (189), 12th November. 


28. The Indu Praun (14), in J. 4 oe — — ex- 
on at the Poona acqui that 

wie injection in the this feeling Las been much embittered by 155 oon- 

05 sciousness of serious injustice done to some respectable 
-Bréhmans at Wii and speaks of the W4i case as below :—On hearing à detailed 
account of the Wai case we have been fully convinced that a highly ble 
— 06 destiow bas devuniel io that cons en etteunt of of, as it were, a firebrand 
given into the hand of a monkey. We do not think that there is 


] 
sus at Having 4 4257 * 1 b hy 
.— po dh as ying on a cymbals or ule 
person playin 22 N disgraceful to t mee —— 
justice in — * that the * udges of it should have, as it were, 
ques the co tion of injustioe by 27 oil over it. The 8 
took place in the High Court on the 42 y of the hearing of the 
case gave a sufficient inkling of such an end of the case, We do not think that 
there would have been a serious miscarriage of justice if, looking to the position 
| had been released on bail until the final hearing of the 
igh 9928 But the High Court was not good enough to 
tforwardness of conduct. Even this persecution would 
have lost its sting i justice d been done at last, but it was not to be, There 
were chances of is 3 . it Justice Rénade, bak Chosnen mane 
things were turned topey - turve t came ee 595 ro 
The unkindness * ‘4 the i s in declining 
- cose ane ag 4 ata good counsel — Sill ever giv: 
Suck a 


5 i is, we are aay, 
ws tees danger more + ihe tales fae to the ruled. [A correspondent, wri 
* Poona 14.4 Sudbodh 22 (2) 1 ath “ein eon that the 
police 5 and e w 
N in the to it just as the roll · ae 
taken, the "Ended anl. 1 is in ite issue of the 

while wri W e bedr au ‘ate my rt we 
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English mind were taken into acvount, this conduct of the 2 
5 from reasoned convictions based on dhe * 
past history. But we are at a loss to see why the Englishmen, 
manship and valour have made them masters of a dominion over w 
never sets, should have 91 from the Bréhman so as 
and suspicious of him. The Br. could take conquering ex 


far as Lahore, and Attock. His ambition always, was to 
or ack 


the state of the Marithas. He always wanted leisure f 


Government have they done now to merit 
them? Has it not been more than once 


yea 


Asia. 

knows best that he has nothin 1 the present 
Then why are English offivers distrustful of the Bedbmensand do they 
to persecute them? Why do they attempt to exclude this class 
service, when their ser vive have hitherto aad will hereafter be, 
to the carrying on of the administration? Some s > inatances of the 
nature have been brought to our notice and we J 
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ordle , subordinates to put 
the * of. a — The villagers 
ho ad mitted an 
sing unlawfully 
15 on a 4 "of obstructing Government 
„ 150. There is no: evidence to show that the 
with the demolition of the marks. But was a 
the Forest Saheb. At a ot visit of the District 
with the Forest Offiver rted to have shown 
the respectable leaders at the village. The cases 
tive and sufficiently indicate the feelings of the officials 
But the persecution seems to be regulanly followed 
e hear, requested the Mémlatdér of Wal to enquire and 
hiar Joshi is interested in the New 
Government grant-in-aid given to that 
apr fer additional punishment on the poor fellow 
nte-in-aid — or does be mean to re- 
Government grant from the school ? 
sited, whieh v we have reason to believe, are faithfully rep 
J official feeling at Sétéra seems to be inimical to the wth 
between the Government and the governed. One reason o this * 
no doubt, the somewhat early appointment of young civilians to 
e are glad to hear that Mr. Loch takes charge of the Sétdra 
a goes back to his lower place. Will Government take note 01 
we have to say in this writing 7— The Mahritta (4), Dith November. 


In alluding to the gratification expressed by His Ex 
one of his recent speeches in Gujardt at the province bei 
gious disturbances, the Aare Suddgar (118), in 3 issue 
ovember, observes :—This peaceful state is the result of the im 
uct ot Government officials in this province. The state of affaires 
is hy different, and His Excellency, by reproaching the Hindus 
2 iN has only added uel to the fire and thereby 
* of — to the offivers there to continue their cout. 
be any truth in the complaints aguinst the loval authorities of 
ing their conduct towards the Hindus, they show that the officers take 
areal the hy Similarly, the complaints | 
Assistant do not reflact creiit on 
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excited. 
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this responsibil nipped in the bud. 
ce. to the | classes, and we hope 
and, be decided in a satisfactory manner,. The Subodh / rade (21), 14th 
rember, English columns. 8 
82. Our friends in Berér deserve 


Berér, Provincial Confer. 1 — 


Gonferences ond Congresses are to w into useful and permanent institutions 
—— — —— — — 
interest themselves in their deliberations. That Berär should have succeeded 


: 
the Bombay attention of Government.’ -Agrieulteral | 
indebtedness, enhanced assessments, separation of j'dicial and executive 
functions, the harsh administration of forest Jaws and other important questions 
seem to have excited as much interest in Berdér as in this noy . 
Provincial Conferences are a t instrument of political education, and it 


Berdér shows the same seal and iuterest, in years to follow, as it did this week, 
it will have set an excellent éxample to larger and more advanced. 


which the latter will do well to follow.—The Gerdt (104), llth November. 
Bnglish columns, | ey 


Part II.— Education. 
88. The Jum-e-Jamehed (184), in its issue of the 16th ä — 


that the Government should have 
ools and 
= Colleges 


one Loksee bolas 


. 
public to compel the Railway Company to meet the requirements 
Part IV.—Intelligence extracted from the Press. 
38. The Bekul (26), in ite issue of the 11th November, states that th 


Pélkhi of the Hind 
Slight Hindu-Musalman pant Bye Masiia 8 we 


rs: sesh ce stones by some mischievous Musalman lads recently a 
Ratndgiri, but that the disturbance was son at an end as grown up Musalmans 
took no part in the affray. 


86. The Shri Shivdji (82), in its issue of the 9th neren ves currency 

ad to a a rumour that the Musalmans of Wii have been 
Alleged assault on Police : 
Inspector Mr. Dullekhén by ha 


the Musalmaus of Wii. ) 

Hindus who were formerly on the most cordial terms 
with them, and have administered sound beating to the Police Inspector on that 
account. 


87. The Ahmedabad Times (111), in its issue of the 11th November, hears 
that an officer at Ahmedabad has unn 


E “prolonged s certain civil case by frequent postpone 
. ndant 


: ments owing to his connection with the 
and thereby caused great inconvenience to the plaintiff, says that it has received 
some further — — but refrains from p them before the public, and 
advises the officer to promptly dispose of the case. | 


G. M. SA’THE, 


Reporter on the Native Press, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
Neu Secretariat, Bombay, 20th November 1894. 
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List of Newspapers publiehed in Berdr. 
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Ne. ) Namen of Newspapers. Viace of publication. dition. 
— — = — — . 
| | 
Anato-Mara tit. | | 
| : ‘ 
1} | The Pramod Sindhn | smardwati’t Amrdoti)..| Weekly 9e 


2 93 Vaidarbhe... a. 5 * Akoln ees * Do. i 475 


31 ,, Vaphdd (Herr) Reméchtr . Do... | . 880 


MAuA ru. | : 
4 | The Shetakari . ees —— . Uusrdwati — Manthlxy 100 
5 „ Shnddha Varhadi... — „ — Weekly 350 


, 
—— —— _— 
a 7. * 7 el Lal * = — * - — 


Last Saturday and Sunday saw a at Akola which was unique 


gathering 
in the annals of Berdr. Suggestions had come to the 
Berdr Provincial gathering. Berär Sirvajanik Sabha some months previously to : 


call a public meeting to consider and make re tations to Government on 
certain matters concerned the people of the 


the Sabha convened a pu 
present are exercising the minds of the people, particularly 


assessment, were such as were felt by 
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n question is great raging a ie ant disa to the 
this country and is besides ine —— th the provisions of t statute of 1883 
and the declarations contained in the — of 1868 of Her Maj the 
Queen - Empress, and therefore resolves that a petition to this effect * 
submitted to the House of Commons. VII.— That this meeting is of 
that it is highly inexpedient to increase the existing assessment on land in 
such increase would prove greatly detrimental to the well- of the 
of the ince, who are mostly dependent upon agriculture, and fore 
ves that the E Berér Särvajanik Sabha should be requested to submit a memo- 
to Government for the province generally, similar to that it has submitted 
— to the Malkäpur, Kh4mgaon and Jalgaon Tälukas. VIII.— That 
as the 7 „ of the existing forest law and the rules thereunder is 
22 very harshly upon the people of this province and is inconsistent with 
declarations of the policy of Government contained in their recently published 
resolution, it is highly necessary that his state of things should be brought to the 
notice of the pro ncial authorities and the Sérvajazik Sabha should take action 
in the matter. IX.—That this meeting notices with regret that the conditions on 
which Ijara villages were granted for cultivation under the Waste Land Rules have 
‘in several important respects been violated by officers of Government, and resolves 
that a representation to Government sh be submitted in the matter. X.— 
That this meeting considers that the circular recently issued by the Berär 


Educational Department im posi — age restrictions for admission of students to 


the 8th, 9th, 10th and 11th sta rds in the Berir High Schools would prove 
detrimental to the progress of education in Berér and would operate to 

prevent a considerable number of from receiving the benefits of hi 

education, and therefore calls upon ane “Paid Sabha to move the 


Government to cancel that Ps, —The Vaidarbh (2), 10th November, 
English columns. 


G. M. SA‘THE, 


Reporter on the Native Press. 
Uffice of the Reporter on the Native Press, 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 20th November 1894. 
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harr | —Polities and the Public Administration— 


Forests: Approval of the resolution of the Government of India on 
the forest policy... ove * 
Governor of ome yer, 
Disapproval of His Excellency Lord Harris receiving addresses and 
entertainments in the districts eve ode 
Remarks in connection with His Excellency Bord Harris’ present 
tour eee ees eee 
noe on the rumoured attempt to raise a memorial to His Excel- 
ancy Lord Harris sas aoe 
Hinde-Mabonmedan disturbances in the Deccan : 
Advice to the Hindus and Muralinans i in respect of their religious 
W of a Musalman over the result of the recent Poona riot 


see ee@¢ 


Praise of Mr. Jacob, “Acting Sessions Judge, Poona, and remarks on 
the Poona riot cases, the local police and the attitade of the 
Bombay Government in the matter of — „1420 


Result of the Poona riot cases from a Muhammadan point of view .. 
Sir mond West on the recent Poona disturbance and the local 


ice eee eee 
Indian National Congress : Mr. Alfred Webb, M. P, as President of the 


coming — eee ace ne 
Khots in ie Ratndgiri District : Approval of the cancellation of an order 


regarding management of their villages by — as see 
Police : 

Assault on a woman by some — Constables at Chikoci, Belgaum 

Attempt at robbery by a soldier at Bombay | sa ose 
Village Sanitation Act: Resolution of the Bombay Government on the 

Introduction of the - into certain parts of the bay Presidency ... 


Part I1.—Bducation— 
Physical education: His Excellency Lord Harrie and the encourage- 
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11 
5—10 
3&4 


37 
13 
142 
81 


ment given to — during His Lordahip'e reyime 5 ++ 34885 


Paut III.— Rathwuye— 


B. B. & C. I. Railway : Grievances of the employte of ane 


G. I. P. Rail * ot plattora tickets th 
"Victoria Terwines the 
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of Engli 
to say that it is:a:si 


to do with this or that party in British 
t we have thrown our lot with the extreme. 


only title to consideration is ege 
‘why eo bent on having a Parliamentary man ? 
after stage effect.—The Deshi Mitra (108), 


8. The rumour that was afloat as to the attempt of the officials and other 


Excellency Lord Harris to collect 
the of His Lordahip e 
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U condemned. The quality and. constitution of the mofusail 

stand in need of urgent improvement. There are aleo other which - 
to be looked into by the Bombay Government. Under these circum- 
we do uot know why. Lor. Harris has undertaken a lengthy tour through 

* AG: ne ino tour in the Deccan served omg * 

* cy’s un- 

though not 


| His Ex 
Mot rousing feelin u of indignation and resentment at His 
© ‘utterances. His tour through Gujarüt was fruitless, 
nful. The question that the publi: are asking is, what has been. the net 
it of Lord Harris’ tour through the Deccan und Gujarét and is it commen- 
} with the public time and money spent over it? The principal function 
med at Bhdvnagar was the opening of the Lord Harris’ Road. | 
? Railway Terminus. If the head of u presidency is of opinion that such 
matters have a prior claim over his at ention in preference to the 
which-we have above alluded, he is welcome to give effect to his 
at the aime time, we feel it our duty to give expression here to 
conviction of the people that the present gubernatorial tour has prove 
better than a simple waste of public time and money.—The Gw i 
18th November, English columns. 


6. His Excellency Lord Harris’ tour in Gujarat is over 
bidding farewell to the Kdathidwadr Chiefs. His Lordship 
where a kindly welcome, in spite of the attempts that were made at 
elsewhere to secure <page injunction against Munici 

public mouey in giving a suitable ) 
Vv Harris referred to this in a 
abad, and said that if the law courts grunted an injunction 
ready to an amendment of the law, so as to ex 
Local to remain true to Eastern traditions and 
ished visitors. We hope the nevessity for such 
on account of an unfavourable the 
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Harris to refer to; but His Excellen 

comes any scruples of delicacy or pol 
gain an ascendancy atever 


to . 
question, it was not vertainly in taste 
Lord Harris is as desirous N li 


the Municipal a p is re 
Gujarat simply to say ‘ good-bye’ to the 
for the past five years and to any private 
farewell. To say this to gen 
od him all round the town is, to 
But in replying to add 
that he is a Lord and 
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consider himeot thei personal friend —The Indu Prak 1 (14), 19th Nov 
English columns. 


9. His Ex Lord Harris to as assentive, d matic and bigoted as a 
‘thorough aristocrat tory of tories ought to be. ive men 
forget the N and Lord Har 
at Ahmeda roved himself b Wr 
to the rule. e, of course, refer, as our ers may have anticipated, to his 
utterances in connection with the suits instituted * 4 certain Munici ities 
of Gujarat devoting a, of their funds towards the entertainment of their 
r Ne e words of His Excellency were most inopportune 
, utterances most indelicate, when it is remembered that he himself was 
-theg the recipient of the Municipal Lospitality to the expenses of which the 
people and certain Municipal Commissioners had objected. The objection 

seems to have been so determined a one that the protestants took the final step 


to 1 this illegal malversation. An ny other man in Lord Harris’ position who 


common sense would have ignored the whole question in his 
hes ** remained silent. But Lord Harris rh. himself equal to the 
Lanner of all the Russias, whose word and will is law. His ip seems 
practically to say: I have come to we as your guest, though not invited. I 
am a u visitor because I was once a servant in the Queen's house- 
hold have by the favour of pitronage secured the Governorship, though 
I hardly know what it is to be a Governor; and you are bound to pay me homage 
by heavily garlanling me and by presenting me with addresses full of my 
praises, If some men among you are so unreasonable and disloyal as to disobey 
me, they will be forced to do me all the above honours. If they stand upon 
I will change that law so as to provide ample funds to 
enable Municipalities to pay me — 1 as my P ＋ claims.’’ Hindu 
etiquette debars a Hindu from — ly offered: 
we do not know if English manners Aer „ Tape . 18th * 


10. The Kateer-e-Hiad (107), in ite issue — the 18th November, quotes 
the follo extract from a recent article in the Amrit Basar Patrike 
on gu — — 2 These gubernatorial tours present 
— In yt — the tempat —ů ine 
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into an — ur; often of a dex 1 

the administrative and social virtues of the 

tours have degenerated into a farce, without 

the object of misleading English people at ho 

the exalted mediocrities for 1 | 

for which the British have 

tion of the Government of 
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this impartiality with a vengeance? We ha 
three sessions cases suggest t its more bitter 
the impartial devisions of the Court coat this bitter pill with sugar. 
swallow. it in the hope that the future, near future let us say, will see 
umph. Sufficient discontentment has heen created by the indifference, 
ty and easy-going habits of a Governor, and it is only legitimateto pray 
powers of patronage may not be again abused. A Governorship is not 
ginecure: that a racer or cricketer could fill it without danger to the 
ire, and the whole province expects that in making the next appointment 
counsels will prevail.— The Mahrutéu (4), 18th November. 


138. The Poona prosecutions have at last come to an end. All the accused 
have been acquitted: British justice has been vindicated. The sense of in- 
security fend distrust which had been created by the Sdtdra vagaries has given 
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who has been acquitted by the assessors as well as ons Judge: 
Mr. Jacob has written a long and exhaustive judgment: and some of the 

dealt therein are of very great importance, ly in view ‘of th 
injudicious and E | ions chat Lord cast, up DE 

of the Maräthas.— 1 he Gujariiti (104), 18th November, English columns: 


83. Referring to the-conduct of the Muhammadans in making a 
ance at Poona and that of: the police in prosecuting i it 
connection with it, ae disclosed in the decision of-Mr. Jac Sessions 
Judge, Poona, in Mr. Tätya Saheb Nätu's case, the Khdndesh V aibhi . 
of the 16th November says :— We cannot understand how His Excellency 
Harris likes to attend dinner parties and to receive forced addresses ata. time 
when the police are openly oppressing the Hindus, and ps the Brdhmans, 
at the very seat of Government and at Wäi. The are not punished . fer 
their oppressive and unjust conduct and no consideration is given to the question 
of the powers of subordinate police offivers. The pn 
between Hindus and Muhammadans, but between the Hindus and Government, 
and they are caused by the police and high Government officers. The i! Sa 
show how dangerous it is to send ont to India inexperienced who 
have passed the examinations by cramming and to invest them wiih | 

wers. It cannot be said how many respectable Hindus will have to au 
oppreesi cellency Lord Harris, and 
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| Masjid, the Muhammadans, who had assembled therein 
services, kept quiet; but the Hindus came to the Masjid 
rge numbers and with loud music and carried out their 
juring the poor Muhammadans. The injury done by them 
was such as we cannot describe. Was it not therefore natural for us to be anxious 


about the result of such a great disturbance? But alas! We are ashamed 
to publish the decision, as all the Hindus, in spite of the disturbance they created, 
have been acquitted. 


28. The Hindu Punch (41, in its issue of the 22ud November, gives the 
| ee following lamentation of a Musalman over the failure 
man exer the roa of te Oh God wht c enge thing tat gg chen thet at 
what a e thing has come about t 
= tLe Hindus have been sucvessful, while we Musalmane 
have fallen into — 4 Our mosque has been demolished. One person was 
murdered, while was mortally wounded. Our lampa, curtains 
and sundry other have been destroyed. It was necessary that bdbudmash 
Hindus should have got some punishment. But how has the event come about? 
We have been defamed all over the world, and for our sake the police also has got an 
ill name. How have things been turned -turvy ? God knows if the be 
Hindus have played some magic trick! Our poor friends and brethren, Isméel 
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cial under the. ciroumstances, may be availed of.— 
Opinion (16), 18th November, English columns, 
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86. A correspondent of the Mumbai Vaibhav (58), of the Net November, 
— ins of great inconvenience 32 caused to the 
axe . om 9 by the G. I. P. Railway having 
v Terminus of the cna of lta fo nus at the Vili sion 
G. I, P. Railway. 
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39. The Jdm-e-Janished (184) of the 19th November 
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In alluding to the same subject, the Broach Simdehdr (119), in its 
ovember, observes :—The advocates of the obnoxious i 
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E 
to take some steps to prev ption. The recent movement of some 
Natives against country liquor has nothing to do with the abkäri 
ernment. The Natives who have rcsolved not to drink eouutry liquor 

only on account of the oppression of the liquor-contractors and others 
who have greatly enhanced the price of liquor. If the movement continues, it 
will do good in the long run, but Government ought to duly consider the 
complainte of the poor e and to lessen their hardships, for, if they carry 
on determination for a longer period it will cause loss to Government. 


42. To lend strength to the temperance movement and to assure the 
| that they — nothing to fear, a public — 


Public meeting hell at was. alled at Zur zt at the instance o 
Sart arent r known gentlemen on Tuesday. 
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45. The Mumbai A (58), in its issue of the 2201 
* 5 sta rom hearsay that a police consts 
— eee » Dange was depelved of his coat and | 
* court at Poona for making a correct statement of facte 
in his examination as a witness in the case of Mr. Ghotavdekar and others, 
and asks whether no notive is required to be taken of this summary dismissal, 


46. The Dayda Prabkdsh (13), in ite issue of the 19th November, ask 


any truth in the rumour whith is 
at Poona to the effect that four 
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eg of the evidence by ‘the appellate court. If such an opportunity be not 
siyeed to the person convicted there is no chance of any injustice done to him 
remédied ; for though the High C ourt has power of revision, it does not 
| aah consider the facts of evidence as is done in a regular a „ and ‘conse- 
quent many un error remains unrectified. We the citizens this town, young 
A old, know full well how far to rely on the evidence on which these gentle. 
— were convicted of the offence of abetment. We also — 4 that — — 
the gentlemen have been convicted an false evidence tho 
present at the celebration of the Dur festival. It is our dent to sta 
— on this occasion ; for though justice has not heen 4 in the . 
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— may say that such an open deplayation is inconsistent with 
no; the —.— yd the Government of Her Gravious Majesty the ie 
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— ae Wo hare moe ee 5 y the 
—.— admirers xcellency 7 can justify 
neee u 2 of the We await 
with —— what His Excellency has * say about this letter.—The 
Sudouh Prakésh (21), 28th November, lish columns. 


8. The Hindi Punch (106), in its issue of the 25th November, vom a 
cartoon entitled Nurse ’arris’ own,” representing 
Bem His Excellency His Excellency Lord Harris in the dress of a nurse 
to learn a stadien coined ta Lim, offering a spoonful of the contents of a bottle labelled 
“common sense” to two so-called boys, ‘viz., the 
Honourable Mr. Fäzalbhäi Visrdm and the Honourable Mr. Navroji Nasarvanji 
Wadia. The letter-press runs as under: — Nurse H-rr-s.—Here’s my own 
preparation, my boys. Take a tea-spoonful of it. It'll drive all nonsense out 
of your noddles and make you and sensible! The editor explains the 
cartoon, saying :—The Honourable Mr. Fäzalbhäi Visräm and the Honourable 
Mr. Navroji Nasarvénji Wadia were moving to raise a fund for a memorial 
statue of His Excellency Lord Harris, but we hear His Excellency has declined 
the honour with thanks. 


9. If the report published 7 the Phenix (5) be true, viz, 
Mr. James, Commissioner in Sind, first raised an 
A complaint against Mr. objection —— the Sind Sabha giving 


: 


By 
a 
i 


James, Commissioner in Sind, to His Ex the Viceroy on the occasi His 
2 hp ye — to Kanto on this: ground that the 
the Sind Sabha to His Ex- Sabha done nothing within the last three years to 


: 
* 


cellency the Viceroy. 


ustify such an honour, and that he at length wai 
is objection on condition that the address contained 
selene to the questions of the Simultaneous Civil Service ran pets 
exchange co W oR allowance, it is-a matter of and of n 
wonder ; for, James is a popular officer and the Sabha a —— 
ha vi the late Mr. Odhdrém for its t. It is to be deplored that 
British rule any attempt should be made by high officials to stifle the exp 
— 4 ¢ inde endent opinion by Native associations nb det Goftdr ( 
25th Novem! 


10. The sen of the Poona 
Reflections on the result of 


itil 


quarters—a belief to which 


faint urg unten in hie Shold s 
Bréhmans had determined 4 


v ying things to | 
more 222 21 administrator would not have given publie 
expression after exhaustive and impartial inquiry. Now that the character 
of the inhabitants in the Deccan has been more than vindicated, Lord Harris 
ought, in fairness, review his verdict and then it as publicly as he did 
his former judgment. This is the least on which in fairness he ought to 
make to the people whom he held up to publie ridicule and contempt without 
sufficient — while crimi ges were pending before the Poona 
Sessions Court. In a free country like England the aggrieved parties might 
have demanded an apology. This is too much to expect in this land of official 
autocracy. But no fair-minded administrator should be reluctant to acknow- 
ledge an error into which he may have allowed himself to be led. Ibid. 


12. The learned and impartial Sessions Judge of Poona was the avengin 
deity and the burning wrongs of the Poona Brähmans have been amply — 
by Mr. Jacob. Popular feeling has subsided and all is now calm and serene. 
It is under this condition that the correspondent of the Bombay Gazette asks 
whether it is not due to the Deccan that His Excellency Lord Harris should recant 
his heresy and make the amende honourable to those whom he needlessly and 
groundlessly attacked. We were among the very first to make the observation 
and will therefore be the first to congratulate His Lordship whenever he chooses 
to withdraw his offensive remarks. His — is said to be a candid” 
personage. Let us see how far his candour wi pt him to make the 
amende honourable which is certainly demanded now from every quarter. Lord 
Harris has ge been * hie 1 4 who indulge * state- 
ments. As. © pedagogue itics, is he prepared now ow his own 
admonition ? has made a most reckless statement against a whole commu- 
nity. Will he have the frankness and the honesty to withdraw it? Either he 
believes in his statement or he does not. If the former, then he is bound 
to give unimpeachable evidence su ing it. Let the 
his was not a reckless and unf 


all 
had | 
for either. 
us, but it did from 
in 
wan been none of the 
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man who has left Wai carried 


that t 
business there. 


by the side of the Krishna river. 
He 


iration of 
d has lived there until his baie Bove gs 


He has voluntarily subjected: himself to a 
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to W 
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justice of it that 
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has a house of 
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an attitude of 

for aught we know, v 

is nor his advisers int that the 
in that fashion ; but are not the circumstances such as to justify the suspicic 
of the people? Is not Lord Harris bound to take the earliest opportunity of 
doing something to show that Government had no hand in anything that 
+ in W4i and Sdtéra P—The Subodh Prakdsh (21), 28th November, English 
columns, | 


16. In a communicated article published by the Indu Prakdsh (14) in its 
issue of the 26th November, A well-wisher of the 
- Exhortation to the Hindus nation exhorts the Hindus of Poona, Sétéra and 
= — —— coe 1 W4i to raise subscriptions and take legal steps to 
1 +p Bh the truth get illegal notifications cancelled and to make it im- 
in the Wai case. possible to issue in future, such notifications under 
the pretext of disturbances being likely to be made, 
to obtain justice by making civil suits, to compel the Bombay Government and 
the Government of India to find out the truth in the W4i case independently of 
the decision of the High Court thereon, and to move the Legislature to amend 
the law of High Court procedure if the present procedure is such as to hinder 
the dispensation of complete justice. | 


17. The Vydpäri (102), in its issue of the 25th November, approves of 
the meeting held at Wai in honour of the W4i convicts, saying that the ple 
of Wäi have suffered from the administration of His Excellency Lord 
more than the people of other places, and that the injustice done to them should 
be brought to the notice of Parliament, a fund being raised for the purpose, 
to which it would willingly subscribe. 


18. The same newspaper publishes in bold type, with floral border, an 
Address to thirteen re heb Gael and twel th pm of W 

2 and twelve other di, in 

speotable persons of Wai. hich it aske them not to be at all sorry for the 
calamity in which they found themselves a few days ago, thanking them 
for the trouble N ered for the sake of their — and country, — 
them that they risen instead of falling in its estimation, and hoping tha 
r their religion and oountry by reason of their late 


Approval of the Wai meeting 
— 


Governmen 


} to 
religious riots in India. 


and what is his guilt ? 


Lord Lana 0 
all the non- 


of air W. 


Hudson, the President of the Behar Indigo Planters’ Association.” If the facts 
above related be true, mediation and e riots were no disservice for 
which an official, howsoever small, deserved to be so severely —— m 
yet in the case of Mr. Rogers, he seems to have been dismissed of this 
unsolicited service. Indeed, the dismissal is a stretch of power for ih no 
officer will thank either the Government of India or the 1 te 
But at whese instance does Mr. Rogers suffer dismissal ? . 

of the Allahabad Government was sup by Lord Lansdowne’s 2 and 
hence the dismissal. Will the authori tell us that dismissal is an uate 
reward for a really good service done to Government P—The Wative Opinion (16), 
25th November, lish columns. | 


22. The relation of the people of India to the Government that rales them 
** 3 is one that very frequently comes to the front. To be 


actions of Governmens, 


pec 
should be looked u y ng go . 
t the people of India should aceept so cheerfully Br 
governed ax well as for those who govern. But * 
must of nevessity arise at times. No Government is. perfect and no su 
are perfect. It would be a miracle if misunderstandings never arose and 7 
. ohana ye The Be ae a lead toa 
breach of sympathy, and a widening natural gu 
governing tnd te os. tonne. ot nga „ % part 
subject jovernment right 80 a8 
welfare, to know how to — 1. 
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shown some of the im lice system. Now, instead of em 
criticism and abuse of Government, let there be something done of a 
nature to improve the rank and file of the police. Does any, one suppose Gov- 
tw object to a better class of policemen or constables? A better 
of police in reality means more money. Are the people ready to give 
it? Are ready to make any personal sacrifice to procure reforms? We 
think this is just the trouble with the t harsh critics of Government. 
What might be accomplished by sympathetic action, in which there must be 
lana sacrifice of some kind or another, is sought to be accomplished by 
irectly or indirectly showering upon Government all kinds of unmerited abuse 
and criticism. Every Government is imperfect be ause the people are im- 
perfect, and hence the need of sympathetic, united action to minimize the 


mistakes and injustice that come of human frailty.—The Dnydwodayd (11), 
. 20th November, English columans. | . 


238. The Din Bandhu . in = issue of the 25th November, finds fault 
wit e Poona newspapers for being prejudiced. 

His Mecellensy Lon an against His Excellency Lord Harris, making adverse 
: comments on His Lordship, impeaching his impar- 
— and thereby incurring his displeasure, and asks them whether, if His 


tia 
Ex cy had been and desirous of bringing the Poona Hindus into 
trouble, he could not ha ve done so. 


24. Moulvi Rufiuddin Ahmed has been ere long known to fame as a 


' : who has paid visits to distinguished persons in 
en e Reiuddin An. England and abroad. There is nothing really great 
Hamentary election. about the learned Moulvi that would entitle him to 


have the distinction of representing India or even a 
section of the Indian public. Buta prophet is not respected in his own country, 
and that may account for the Moulvi’s name not being mentioned very often 
in this country as a great man. It may be that oS © cules on ceil onsen 

te for the membership of Parliament, but we know on good 
that there is nothing in him to mark the Moulvi out from among 
other Indians in England except his forwardness. Undoubtedly he knows a 
great many distinguished, . in England; but he has scarvely made his 
name as a literary or legal man. He once wrote an article in the Nineteenth 
Century and another in the Strand M. gasine, and except that Her 8 
name is mentioned in both, there is nothing remarkable about the 
efforts of our ambitious Moulvi. He was at one time a very good patriot ; 
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by their talk, 
w please us by their plain talk. We, for our part, 
Pe ee Pens we OP eee COE what our 
position is in English politics. But we know that a of our 
coun think otherwise. They are charmed with names. 
‘ Liberalism,’ ‘ Gladstone,’ Equality,“ Freedom, are catch-words tickle 


their fancy. Time will come when they will find their mistake. The 
Prakdsh (14), 26th November, English columns. W 


25. After a moribund existence of more than five years, the Village 


* 1 tation Act, which was * the enlightened 
Bomba v t regime : 
the este of the * il- of Lord Reay, has lately e ited the first 


— ol life in a Government resolution, and we hail it as 

wats of the Bombay Presi. frst instalment of the revival of a policy which ani- 
dency, mated Government in passing the Act and other 

like measures. The resolution is an instructive stud 

for those who, like ourselves, being untrained in what is known as statecratt, 
do not understand the somewhat intricate problem of how to make people believe 
that you are working earnestly for their goo, while, as a matter of fact, you are 
only ridiculing them and laying bare their defects. What the outside public 
do not understand is that it should have taken Government fully four. 
to make a declaration, that it was their. desire to introduce the Act in 
those villages where it would be volun accepted. The avowed policy, 
which seeks to elicit an ind t opinion from the general public on a mea- 
sure of such vital im ce to them as the rvation and improvement of 
their health, can hardly be snid to be the outcome of a genuine desire to loyally 
carry out the humane and beneficent intentions which led to 22 of 
the Act. Is it a stratagem to shirk the responsibility of ae at 
sanitation out of Provincial funds? We hope it is not. hat then must be 


the object of being so anxious about securing popular approval to the introduc- 
tion of the Act? Is it a compliment to their 5 — and desire to improve 
their physical comfort; or is it intended to show to Miss Nightingale and the 


ten gentlemen who submitted a re the Secretary of 


presentation on the subject 
State, the gross ignorance of the people of this presidency and their utter 
of their own interests? If the 


disregard 

of the independent opinion 
of the proletariat in all fiscal ma been adopted and acted upon, we should 
have been indeed grateful, but this, we know, is not done. The beginning, 
although so tardily made, in the actual 
2 we hope that at 80 distant a date it 
ency. At 


EE 


the Provin 

towards helping the inhabitants of those in their volun 

— their surroundings sweet. — The Indu (14), 26th Noy » English 
umns. . | 


96. The Hindusthda (181), in ite issue of the 25th November, 
— 2 


—— 


= Court to an- 


police are y concerned and have 
and up of false cases. If a onve comes into their elu 
he y gete justice because Magistrates are oftentimes found wan 
> independence and honesty,.and particularly so when a Collector or Police 
perintendent is pone od in the ini and therefore when an aveused 
ye ioe on ug Magi miscarriage 
4 pote 1 
ch r are y loath to 2 with. But the fact of such 
— for transfer is a reproaeli on the criminal administration 


of just 14 ought to take due steps to remove it.—The Din 
Mani (128 77 27th November. 


28. The Pradbhdkar (17), L Y of the Sry describes the 
* effects of “hot climate”? in Burmah as follows :— 
1 2 Err Some days ago this hot climate forced a for 
there to give a sound ee, Rede a witness — not 


— uestion properly. The Magistrate lost 
fierce NIN hold of — 
knocked him down and kicked him to din beste content. We recommend the 


vernment of Burmah to publish a notification advising the people not to 
See te a manner that 4— excite —— — officers in 


heated by the hot weather of the poy and stating that if they did 
act in such a manner, Government would not be 22 for the result. 
cers 


This done, the e will be on their guard will be free 


from such charges. We wait to see what the Burmah Government does in the 
rr 


20. The Din Mani n its issue of the 27th November, hears of a 
A complaint jb 4 District did — Mt — 15 W fhe 7h in 
| not a on tae em a 
*. at — 


sins not presen 
s 
E posed of some i 
states th inquiries are being made by it to find out 


* 5 
* 


. — I allegation that the Hindus are meek. Cor 


England have no ability 
them at all and why should 
officers for the administration of the country? The of lay | 
carelessness the English officers show in performing their responsible futic- 
tions deprive them of the main ground they urge ‘Bervive 
Examination being held in England alone, But, we fear, Governmenit will 


present, should try to 
of authority by 
or two de 
way of the exercise of their 3 


31. The Kalpataru (46), in its issue of the 25th November, says: 
Remarks on the churucter rin police officers consider it as t ir 
Py n to concoct evidence and to secure conviction 

accused who may have rightly or 2 

clutches. This is due to want of proper supervision over them is a 

on the name of Government, which they should to remove soon. 
shudders to hear of the doings of the ce in the 

not as preservers, but 


Ratndgiri and other districts. The police are 
as destroyers of the reputation of respectable men, and for this reason 4 con- 


siderate and respectable man does not generally like to serve in this de 
ment. Res and clueated men Whe hove ted of having : 


department have been heard to say that. 8, low-born, untruthful, 
inconsiderate and mean = ae * te carve in the de t, and that 
no good word, advice or act can be ex from them. And this is the depart- 
ment to which is entrusted the work of preserving the public peace | 


mah 
tata fone C 
affairs by false and wicked means.—The Shri Shiodji (82), 28rd November 


given promotion. We are sure-about the truth of this news. It is heard that 
Abdul Majid and Dange have been dismissed from the service, the re son being 
that they did not give such evidence as the other policemen did. Jagadale, who 
was distrusted by the Judge in all the three cases, has been made a Jamädär, 
while the rest have their poy increased by one, twoor three rupees. Ismael 
Beg, who cordially loves the Hindus, is at t in the hospital, and it is said 
that he will return to his office when Mr. pherson goes home. 


84. The Mumbai Vaibhav (58) of the 28th November says that the 
rumour of the promotions given to some policemen at Poona shows that the 
Police t is after the Mogul fashion, and that these promo- 
tions, te the general conduct of the police in the Poona riot cases, are 


= as will permanently blacken the reputation of the responsible police officers 
of Poona. 


Highway 


in the Belgaum Piat and 
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86. A correspondent, wane us 2 — * a mass meet 

ing over two thousand consisting mostly 

Sr movement at f Ghanehis, Mochie, Dhobia aad other low-castes, 
was held at Vithal Wädi, Surat, on Tuesday last, 

where the people pledged themselves to abstain from drink altogether. This 
resolution proceeded from no abhorrence of drink, but was the direct result of 
the enhanced price of toddy and liquors. This combination among the inferior 
ranks of the people cannot therefore be said to be as genuine as it ought to be. If 
the good people of the Surat Zilla, however, persist in maintaining their pledge, 
— ey be weaned from the abominable drink, and their example 
be e of other districts. The determination of the poor 

nk is a dismal commentary on the dbkéri policy of 

tra, with a determination 


know, 
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villages have a population of 8 to 4 thousand s 
, inasmuch as they arc well known 


0 * 


a post office, if opened at one of the two villages, is sure to be 
Part II.— Municipalitice. 


88. Before the pre-British days, the king and his responsi 


never entered a city without pomp and show. 
His Excellency Lord Harris . expenses of all these 


out of the Imperis 


and Sir Dennis Fitspatrik on 


purposes grea 
‘personages P If this expenditure could be 1 
to provincial revenues, many of the reasons against its being Ay 
out of municipal funds would lose force. Municipal revenues are provincial 
revenues on a small scale. 1 blic receptions 
3 and other big officials is admitted, and it is hel that publie su 
tions should be collected for the a great deal can be said 
is a country where corporate spirit is little understood, 
appreciated. People will never subscribe to such movements 


simply because they want to see a movement started by 
opinion, the little harm done by spending municipal money 


3 
8 


as 


reat perso is nothing com with the evil worked by pressure, direct 
— brought to bear upon people to contribute to the success rece 
q tions. We shall say a few now what has 
At the outset it ought to be made clear that Sir Dennis 
Fitspatrick’s orders are vanced by 
hatred of 
referred 
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of Government to make physical training 
able, at the same time, to provide against the baneful 
We are therefore thankful to Lord Harris for appreciating 


the difficulty of the situation and passing such orders as are wise and commend- 
able to all.—The Mahrdtta (4), 25th November. 


Part IV.—Jntellig- nos extracted from the |’ress, 


40, It is said that Messrs. Vindyak Amrit Pant Rajddny4 and Rämkrishna 
. Mädhavrav Vaidya, Inimdidr, two of the thirteen per- 
is 45 sent to — 14 — 4 Wai a convicted and sentenced by Mr. Ken- 
rr y, have each sent a separate notice to Mr. Dullekhän 
— of Wii in Raf Acting Police Ins 
Mr. Tukäräm Bahirji, 
Wii, intimating to them that they intend to file suits 
court claiming 
false complaints to y 
August last about the ssid Pant Rajddoyé ving 
offence of disobeying the District Magistrate’s orders on the subject 
in Wai and thereby lowering them in the estimation of the public and causii 
a — mental and pecuniary injury.— The Moda Vritta (57), 
ovem ? | 


41. A similar notice is said to have been sent separately in a 
cover to Messrs. W. C. Rand, Acting District 


Notices of civil suite sent trate, Satara, B. C. H. — 6 Acting Sub-divisional 


to Mesers, Rand, Kennedy, Magistrate, Satara, J. Down, Superintendent of 
Dows, Dullekhén and Tuks- Police, Sdtéra, Dullekhan Réjekh4n, Police Inspeotor, 

1 and Tukäräm Bahirji, A Ohief Constable, Wii, 
by each of the thirteen unjustly imprisoned persons of Wii, informing them that 
suits will be filed them claiming to the amount of 510 for 
having obstructed them in the exercise of their — 4 5717 
in jury to Hesse by the issue of a notification, dated — 1894, and signed 
by Mr. Rand, seeking to prove that the said notification was illegal and 
unnecessary.— Ibid. 


The SAotd 37th November, in its local 
col vious evening a meeting 
Meeting held at Sholäpur Wer, to express sym- 


to express aympathy with and di who were recently in 
to 2 — A and satisfaction at the acq 
N . .* us by Mr, Jacob, the Sessions 


48. The Kurndtak Vaibhav (165) of the 24th November writes :—In pur- 


* ,, suance of a conspiracy made by some 
— riot in the Bijé- the disturbance l Po 


on the Native Press, 
» 4th December 1894. 
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Past in. and . Public Administ 
1. In an article, A. 4 bat 


Masalman rule contrasted — 
with British administration — 
ot 7 

amsher Bahkddur (148), 
30th’ Nov. 


institutions were not in ex 
and economical. The Mogul 


the: In s pite of such u state of affairs 
a Yaar, 
‘When the present of State for India 0 up e v 


cost tian they do at +; now 
8 — 
thou t that the plain, unpretentious, sturdy, u 
Remarks on the present middle Englishman, who was known i ay | 
Sectotary of State for India. his breudth of view than for anything else; and w 
Kithidedr News (108), 1st V ras incapable of shrinking from the — Sg 
Dees, Bing, cole Gee de tion of all the vanthiority. ofthis office, wae 
| Secretary of Stato for India the country had 
had; and among others, we also congratulated both the country 
mau. But as yet he has failed to convince the peo le that his will is t 
— . reformer, either 


it 


law, though he is admitted to bo a great adm 
because he has no experience of Indian affairs, or bly. he 
it advisable in the decision of all Indian questions that the A 
Government of India should prevail even over the r ‘of 

Commons. If so, where is the need of a of tate, 

the glory of the English nation which is vested in the authority. of 


Commons? But we need not despair: Mr. Fowler requires some 
acquaint himself thoroughly with the British Indian administration. 


3. After full ten months His Excellency Lord 
unburthened himself at L Py 

Remarks on His Excelle:: oy State. The s peech delivered ys Rad 
the Vioeroy'd speech at the last, was —— 


Lahore Darbür. 
; 107), Aud the d manifestoes of the 
any — * Government of India — pl yur a in — 
near future. It was characterised by all that c 
ness and reserve which have hitherto marked less important political ut itterance 
of His Excellency. But it cannot be denied that its tone was mie 
—— while the dignified but thoughtful allusion to the brothers Law. 
14 oer the spirit in which the Viceroy and Governor-Gen 
1 resolved to a the entire frontier 


"6 


8 


uite statesma alike, as was to be oxpected f from un Earl of the Viceroy’s stam 
and the whole affords consideration and nce beyond 
ton of ee i de tiecteh and edition 


3 but to our great disappointment we fail to receive any clear light. Under 
these as i orem blic criticism 3 to be unfair or ignorant, the blame 
does eat The at the our of tho pu blie. blicists, after doing oing their best to get 
information, must speak out their convictions, right or wrong, and it is for those 
who have full knowledge to dispel ignorance. There was nothing done at the 
Darbdér which could not have been done without a costly ¢amdsha, and al 
we gladly welcome Lord Elgin’s declaration that the Indian Government is deter- 
mined to be friendly tow the frontier tribes, and sympathetic and im — 
in tho . of the country, we cannot persuade ourselves to 
that a magnificent Darbär was necessary for this reiteration of oft- 1 
— in the eee oye We are, however, quite willing to take Lord 

word, and trust that his policy, foreign as well as domestic, will be in accordanc 
with the declaration at Lahore. 


6. The speech of His Excellency Lord Elgin at Lahore is an i 


declaration "of his external and internal ple, — 


| Native Opinion (16), 2m1 jg the most noteworthy pronouncement 


Dec. — made. His Lordship’s utterances as regards rds Agia. 
nistan are very gratifying. It is, indeed, relief to be assured that no 
further conquests are wished for, the object in view being simply to pre- 
ave bean and that it is for this reason that the military forces are being 


and improved. This is true, but the tax-payers have every right 
whether these “augmentations are to go on without a limit. 2 


ly as — * preciate it, is very dearly bought. It is breaking the 
ber sf the * t N Sir Auckland Colvin gave expression to — 4 but 


the truth when | @ recently, wrote i in an English magazine that it is this 
military exponditare, necessitating fresh taxation every year, that will re sy evi 
2 the British in India. We trust Lord Elgin will bear in mind this 
igh unpleasant anflly pret is not 12 4 — ane and d Mr. 
have been man oR protesting agains ess es 
but he we oval The protests, frequently repeated, may do — f ‘good. W 
have sufficient faith in Lord El * we expect Mowe 4 — him. His * 
ip’s observations on matters in 


to other gricvances. The development of India’s natural resources 
to be Me tan coe for i * those resources which will enable India 
the growing burdens. 


7. The samo news ives the following reasons, as advanced 
; 1 i and ad 42 . . — Lord 
* oy wo His bo n ia hie his Bu 
Aud 1 — r 
is kindness itself and Rages sees 


r 
Tir Hie pen 
ing el ye 


Mr Justen T langs m. 


: and o 
of unveil 


ee 


ould ame forward to raise a memorial 
know His Lordship’s real nature and ability will not be do 


raising a memorial. 
9. The Native Opinion gives the f 


a Opinion (16), 2nd 
Dec., Eng. cols. Om 


his own death-warrant as the leader of Native 
already a formidable counter-movement set 
on Harris has not to say “Save me from my 
friends and admirers}”  *— | 
11. Why could not his friends and admirers hold a formal m for 4 
7 memorial to His Excelléncy Lord Harris, Lor 
as a Spectator (i), 3nd going about it by means of an informal circular? This 
ER 1 Be | atter method is open to misconception, though, in bare 
justice to the promoters in the present case, we must admit that they are not the 
to adopt it. Our limited impersonal acquaintance with such movements 
tells us that this is the usual method ; and so far, the opposition could hardly be 
said to be legitimate. As to the wider question, whether a memorial is deserved 
or not, there is room for difference of opinion. Much e * the charac- 
ter of the memorial and the position of the men who feel called upon to sub- 


scribe, as well as on the extent of the movement. More it would scarcely be 
within the province of public journalism to say at this moment. But we ma} 
venture to add that worse Governors have had memorials before and 
that, apart from recent excitement, an observer of events during the last five 
— might view this recurrence of an old ceremonial with equanimity. 
Personally, Lord Harris would be the last to care for such ‘ honours.’ 


12. The Rdet e ers ih oe 9 a. N i . tbe * of His 
enc © Circ alleged 
1 — Goflér (147), zd to have * issued by the Honourable Mr. N. N. 
Wädia and Mr. Beaufort to raise funds for His Excel- 
lency’s memorial has afforded some grounds to Lord Harris’ critics to give 
vent to thein feelings, and observes :—lIf the critics had confined their remarks. 
to the circular alone, no one would have blamed them. We are neither His 
Excellency’s enemies nor warm admirers, but we do not think it right for respect- 
able — ng to try to lower His Excellency in the public estimation by 
slandering him. We are in favour of making fair criticisms within 
bounds and at times. If there be any truth in the publication of 
serious consideration. Weare not opposed to 
be set on foot by the friends and admirers of 
h official to a m 


~ 


18. It appears from what the y. | 
Governor of Bombay at the Rdéjkumér College said, 
Public opinion in Indie and that noblemen in 
.  Stiticlam, because waere pub 
r eee 
administration under our mixed 
a 
ery little of 
refrain from 80 
ose who are: petent, or who | 
u necessary consequence of 


“ 


hing the opinions of its subjects; — 
14. The candidature 


cy in 

the Hiudus,. of the 

of the National | 

of all, as the def of the Mu . 
attempt to seek the motives which must have 
to take up this attitude towards his countrym 
the source whence he draws his. | 
ashamed to expres 
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at a meeting of the Hindu Union Club last Saturday. The object of the 
honourable gentleman must surely have been to sound public opinion on the 
portion of the work. already complete. The paper then adds:—The chapters 
read by Mr. Justice Ränade treat of say Bur the times of which he was the 

hero. The author attempts to show that Shiväji was the product of the times. 
The misrule and anarchy under the Muhammadan Em coupled with their 
intolerable religious persecution, had created a longing for a better state of things 
in men’s minds. Also the period had uced a set of religious preachers whose 
_ heart-rending appeals against the insults which Islam was offering to the Hindu 

religion had raised public feeling to a sufficiently high pitch ; besides, there were 
the Maratha Sardärs in the 3 of the Moguls on whom these disguised homi- 
lies had their desired effect. us in a moment of desperation, leader and fol- 
lowers combined; and the result is well-known. Hence the rise of the Marthas 
was a politioal as well as a religious revival. What the author all through means 


to emphasize is that times were favourable to Shivaji; nothing more is meant 
when Shivaji is held up to posterity as the product of time. For it is a universal 
law of history that unless there are men who can make times, times cannot make 
men. Unless an extraordinary genius like Shiv4ji had come forward to estimate 


rightly the current of popular sentiment and turn it into the gs 0 it 
is questionable if the outcome of the peepee upheaval had been what it ac 8 
w 


was under the leadership of the great hero of the Mardthas. The motives 
prompted him to the t exploits he performed are, indeed, worthy of his 
memorable career and its triumphs. His voluntary resignation of the imperial 


sceptre more than once co proves the fact that he was actuated 5. the 
most patriotic, unselfish and sublime motives in all his und the 


suc generations had learnt this single lesson from him, the of the 
Mardthas would this day have been far different from what it is. And even we 
of the present generation, if we would expiate for the faults of our forefathers 
and hope to see a better future, must learn and practise the same lesson. 


19. In a communicated article, the Bodh Sudhdkar describes the career of 


trict Magistrate of Satara. 
Bodh SudAhdkar (8), Sth 


latter are in no wa ble for the e mortality. The 

ts that the report eS i, who had been . 
and sent to jail lately by Mr. Kennedy, having been supplied with food and 
other necessary things in the precincts of Pächvad on their way back from 
Sdtéra to W4i, must have led Mr. Kennedy to believe that the village officers 


21. The Deshi Mitrd is glad that Réo Bahadur Motilal Chunilal, the newly 
appointed City Magistrate at Ahmedabad, has, in the 


Rao Bahadur Motiläl Chu- e 4 : : 
very nning of his career there, acquitted himself 
moe ge for wectining honourably by putting down his foot on the practice 


to accept bribe and censuring of offering bribes, hears that a relative of one Mo- 
the gine 108). 6th Dee, hanläl Vardhaman, whose case had gone before him 
Deshi Mitra (108), Oth Deo. for trial, having offered a bribe to the Magistrate on 
the night of the 23rd November the latter declined to take it, but being 
no witness, could not proceed against the man legally. The Mitra adds that 
the Magistrate, however, ex from his seat in the Court his dis- 
approval of the man’s conduct in sirong terms and asked the pleader of 
ohanldl to warn his client against its — which the pleader agreed to 
do, thinks that the censure by the Magistrate is a sufficient punishment 
and hopes that other officers will show the same firmness and independence of 
character. [The Hitechchhu Ose) of Ahmedabad, of the 6th December, 
that in spite of the great s education and extreme stringency in the laws 
of Government the belief that it is possible to buy off Government officers has not 
been completely uprooted, and requests Government to remove the defective 
provision of the ex law on bribery, which unfortunately holds both the 


iver and the taker guilty. | 
22. It was naturally expected that the local Government would see that 
on a basis 


Request to Government to — “it — for those who recently cut 
tabe covers note of the such a bed figure to repeat their mischievous freaks ; 


but Lord Harris’ Government does not seem to find time 
for that ind ble task. His Lordship, we know, 
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on the plea that such expression mig to a renewal of quar- 
rele? Such — attitude is a public pronouncement of our rulers’ — 
hel to hold under pede ra ampant rufflanism, and how weak, or 
ra palpably culpable, were the authorities who negatived every 
popular expression in this matter! Under the existing law the course ado — 
then might be legal, but a true enforcement of the law must always depe 
the surrounding circumstances. We should think there was no necessity for the 
prohibitory me being issued; a better and more correct idea of the situation 
would have at once shown to the Collector that his isposition in favour of the 
order was quite uncalled for. The result is that, while the authorities have gain- 


ed — 5 the action taken has * led people to question the 
motives of the authorities. 


25. The report of the Surgeon-General with the Government of Bomba 
on the recent outbreak of cholera at the Sir J. 


R t outbreak of chol 
* the Sir J. J. Hop b — 1 Hospital and the resolution passed by Government 


thereon in September last have at last seen the light 
= 3 trike (31), 2 aud of the day. As the attack was a serious one in a 
Deo. Eng. cole. „ flrst- rate hospital for Natives in Bombay, the 
general public was anxious to be in possession of the 
opinions of the learned doctors on the subject, and Government should 
therefore have promptly laid these documents on the Editors’ table on the 
27th September last. The ways of our Government are, however, somewhat 
mysterious and we cannot attribute their inaction to anything but a sort 
of indifference to the interests of the Native public in this matter at least. 
The Surgeon-General has not come to any definite conclusion, but sug- 
gests the possibility of the cause of the outbreak being in the cooking or 
in the food supplied to the patients. Dr. Turnbull’s report also brings te 
light the several structural, drainage and other defects of the hospital and 
of its surroundings, which are, to — least, highly unsatisfactory, and contains 
gestions to improve the si 4 as far as possible. Government have 
ered a further enquiry as to the possible cause spacified by Dr. Turnbull and 
the Municipal, Sanitary and Public Works authorities have been asked to report 
on the several defects ted out by him. One cannot but wonder how the 
hospital authorities not before this notice the defects now unearthed by a 


severe outbreak. If they did notice them, why was not the matter reported 
to Government ? 


26. The defects pointed out b urnbull in the J. J. Hospital are of so 
@ 104). 8 ma bapdy Brookes coy hs could have been tolerated 
1 4 , . 4 ot only in a Native 1 tal. Lear after year 
reports are sent to Government on the administration 
of hospitals, but until the outbreak nobody ever suspected the existence of 
evils mere enumeration of which is sufficient to startle even a 
With a number of European medical men in c of the hospital the Sate o 
Beryl Free potewtia Me is not a little 
Government have commendation on the hospital au ie ons 
their subordinates exertions in checking the outbreak of cholera, but, 


strangely enough icy have nota word af dee for thse, rou ponsible 


nis due Ga nie teen of 2 Turnbull’s re 
Rdst G tdr N ue of same ex presses t similar 
sentiments. | 


27. The report made by the Surgeon-General on the recent outbreak of 


b (107), 2nd tn the danke e vent lithe Hosptial, whieh ny + 2 


tion involved. Tt is alvo dn ie real go 


Some of . 
attention to the defects till now. W. , t have 
hospital authorities to submit a full report on the m in 


the provision, tion and distribu ! ya 

not think chat it vill reveal the real state of affairs. If Government, 

deference to public opinion, had appointed an able and in 

mittee, as soon as cholera broke out, to find out the causes of the e 

matter would not have been hushed up in such a perfunctory manner.. 

also certain that if Lord Reay had been at the head of the local Government 
on this occasion, the parties responsible for the epidemic would not have esca 
proper censure. The recommendation made by the Surgeon-General to 
remove the chronic patients of the hospital to Bandora is no doubt good, but 
it does not seem to be feasible as it is likely to entail much more expenditure 
than that. estimated by that official, and due regard will have to be paid 
to the convenience of the patients and their relations before removing them. 


28. The Jdm-e-Jamshed disapproves of the intended removal of the 
Lunatic Asyhim at Bombay from Cola ba to Ndndpura, 
Disapproval of the intend- an unhealthy village thirty miles off from Bombay. 
222 the Lonatic The removal, under the pretence of accommodating 
p rape rma (134), 3rd army at Coléba, would cause great inconvenience to 
Dec. the relations of the lunatics visiting them. The 
5 Jdme advises Government to r2move the asylum to 
Sion, Bandora, Worlee or any other place not far from Bombay, if they think the 
removal is indispensable, and hopes that Government will attend to the memorial 
already.submitted to them in connection with it by Sir Jamshedji Jijibhdi, Sir 
Dinshaw Petit and others. 


29. It is said that on Thursday last, while Mr. Chandévarkar, a High Court 
| | : Pleader, having got into a first class carriage at Poona . 
/ Assault on Mr. N. G. en route to Bombay, was making room for himself by 
Chandéyarkar, High Court removing aside a water jar belonging to a European pas- 
—— aropean in a senger, who was lying on a ng seat, the Euro 
"Bodh Sudhvkar (8), Sra game down and dealt Mr. Chanddvarkar two or 
Dee. | blows about the 4 which resulted in inflioting a alight 
wound from which blood ensued. So it is not illiterate 

soldiers alone that commit such assaults, but even Europea | 
first class do the same. Mr. Chanddvarkar intended to 
but the latter having tendered an apology, sa that being ill he was easily 
irritated and therefore committed assault, Mr. Chanddvarkar is said to 


have pardoned him. Nothing is known about the name and profession of the 
European. 


y brought a 
lawyer, and that of the first order, the 
erpowered Mr. Morton. He bega 


is detention here from proceeding to England by 
as to s at once considerably strengthened that spirit, and he 
» heathen to pardon him. Mr. Chanddvarkar, though not a member of the 
Church of Lord J esus, pardoned him on condition of his giving a promise not 
to treat others in the same fashion. 


31. The Rdghao Bhushan says that Mr. Khemchand Dajiba of Yeola, in 
the Nasik District, has received a letter from the 
1 Khem Secretarios of the Bombay Presidency Association 
Bombay residency Asoocia. enquiring whether he w like to attend the Indian 
tion considered asan honour National Co at Madras if he were duly elected 
done to the people of Yeola. as one of the delegates of the Association, observes 
Righao Bhushan (71), 8rd that in thus honouring Mr. Khemchand, the 


Presidency 
— has in a way honoured the people of 
eola. ä 


33. The Police Department having: sometimes to perform duties similar to 
Remarks on the employ- those of the military, may be looked upon as a part 
ment of Baniés and Brat. of the army. It is therefore necessary to employ 
mans in the Polico Depart- really fit persons in it. It has twofold duties to 


. i orm, viz., (1) the protection of the people and 


2) the execution of a ial orders. e think 
* — ids and Brähmans, who are generally timid, are 
2 unfit for the first duty, but some of them 21 employed to carry out 


second duty, as long as suitable Purbhayds, Rajputs, Kolis and Muham- 


sometimes make a mess of their work. It seems from the police that 


a large number of offences remain undetected, which is due to the inability. of the 
police, and Government ought to put the t on a better footing. The 


madans with tolerable education are not available, use ioe Teper th 


unfitness of Banias and serve in the Police Department is further 


to 
ved by the fact of travellers employing as their guards men who do not 
fo amg of these cnates 1 that all policemen should be 


up in the use of arma, they should training classes for men and 
encourage them by giving scholarships before they are — tata depart. 
men 
88. Though the number of cemen at the town of Wii is large h 
ined oan enen, & theft wee Se the 
a2 night before the last in the town by breaking open 
Moda Vritt (57), 6th Dec. the very house, a portion of which is used as a 


station. 
thefte, said to have 


Thefts in the Karéd Taluka. ‘names of owners of stolen 
and the police which the thefts were committed aft 
Panehdaan (63), let Dec. in 


88. Whatever be the merits of the 
ä ene me able Mr. J 
tion of Feser inthe of the r 
142. Byectator (2), 2nd curriculum is too imp 


Deo. manner. | 
ed, has advanced | 
have been made the media of im — 1 * 
dere tende eglect of their moth by our | 
a healthy sign. A raising up of status of 
* the was to their enrichment, and their enrichment will mean a 
1070 acquiring knowledge ani also a spread of knowledge over a ar 
— at —— influenced by our University. We should like the Senate 
cognise this and assume a favourable attitude towards the different t vernacular 
langs, of the country. If it does this, it will not be difficult to get at a 
scheme which may secure the assent of the English and the Pérsis as well as 
of the Hindus and the Muhammadans. We regret, therefore, that u. 
came of Mr. M. H. Starling’s proposal to have the question r 
dicate for further e 4 But as yet the question has 


As the Honourable Mr. Ranade said, like “ Hote Rule for 
subject was —.— 


Indu Prakash (14), 


9 higher = al ag examinations, The motion 
came before the Senate with the recommendation of the Syndicate, and the 
uestion of vernaculars should have been settled once for all. Dr. Kirtikar, 
though an admirer of the vernacalars, and, according to his 5 boned 
worker in the field of Marathi — did not wish the subject 

eeting and therefore moved that the meeting 


our University to do something to create a taste — 
vernaculars. We know. that love for one’s own lan 


W no foundation, for Gujarsti is as much Persianized 
as it is Sanskritized. The objection on the score of in the burden of 
students is puerile; for among a long list of studies such as we have at every 
University examination the addition of a vernacular essay would be but a trifling 
burden. Thisquestion is indeed the Home Rule question of the University. 
The University must give place to vernaculars or there must be a separate 
vernacular University. Education cannot progress much or take a deep root 
unless the vernaculars are made the media for aT ge tut We are sorry the 
leading vernacular papers have not as yet sufficiently thrashed the question in 


their columns. 


39. Compulsory physical training looks very neat upon paper, but there 
: are insuperable objections to it in practice. Even if 
Resolution of the Bombay there were none of that voluntary inclination towards 
Government on compulsory athletics which the Government resolution notices, the 
r = Prakésh (14), ard authorities would not be justified, or, at any rate, 
Dee., Eng. cols, : would not do well, to meet the want with compulsion. 
Nor is this all. Tho true value of the nastic 
training actually in force cannot be gauged by figures. To say that a thousand 
hc will be getting exercise where only a hundred were getting it, does 
not necessarily mean that the physical culture of the boys will be inany way 
improved. It must always be remembered that there is one thing even more 
necessary to the culture of the body than exercise, and that is good bodily 
habits coupled with good and sufficient food. Now, it is a lamentable fact 
that, partly owing to poverty and partly to ancient custom, the vast majority 
of our boys do not get sufficient nounshment to support even the 
strain they have to undergo ; and to force them, willing or unwilling, to meet an 
immensely increased strain on exactly the same resources would surely be a 
topsy-turvy sort of benevolence. Physical exercise, unsup by proper 
nourishment, is far more likely to 5 than to help the physique. And as to 
the habits, what shall we say ? Leaving out of view the manner of life 
in our filthy towns and badly-ventilated houses, even the school habits are 
unfavourable to proper development. If we look at the routine of an * 
day-school, lessons from hall - past - nine to one, with a quarter ofan hour 
for breathing fresh air in the -ground, and allo two hours for lunch 
and recreation, so that not o the boys go to E with the body 
refreshed and s ed by food, but return with a brain clear and re- 
— Se a two hours of mental strain.—when we look at 
al arrangement and compare with it the Indian school and the Indian 
school-boy, we feel that here isan: evil which goes far deeper than the 
want of violent physical exercise. If we are to give our boys 
that 


healthy bodies, we must begin not at the end, but at the beginning 
theréfore at one with the Government resolution when it says ' 
distinct inclination towards athletic exercises’’ and that 


better way of inducing a a of active outdoor exercise 

makiog N. part ofthe e eur erden though at the same 

not endor in which our Government has chosen to 
this admirable sentiment. We may suggest to Lord tris, who’! 


1 of the 

Market where the prises were distributed, and 

while he was returning home after the ceremony and th 
illustrated to the policemen present the truth of the saying of Sir J 

that a good Judge does the work of a strong regiment. is one 

thing to be noticed about this prize distribution ceremony, and it is that 
invitations were sent by the municipality to. about f European gentlemen 
to grace the occasion by their presence, not a gen strange. to 
pel 17 ee Sena un to r to the 
of social duty appears to general consensus 

Anglo-Indians favour of the 

into vogue. It seems that the whole 

absent from a ceremony to be presided over by 

the Hindus and laying the whole responsibility 


Musalman community, put the authorities, from His Excellency the Governo 
down to the lowest paid police constable, to shame. 


41. If the large area of the grounds of the Reay Market, thickly covered. 
over with flowers showered by about ten th 


Sudhdvak (22), 8rd Dec. —_ citizens of Poona on Mr. Jacob on the opcasion, had. 
Me been seen by some of the Government authorities 
this incident is 


with 


„ of the subjects is the 
satisfied that loyal and grateful 
nowhere else. 


42. We quite thize 
9 „ 


Mr., Jacob as a jadicial 
officer and the gratitude of 
the Poona Hindus. 

Subodh Prokdjh (21), Sth 
7 Eng. cols, 
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“same spirit and overlook their obvious indiscretion. 
“4 Panr Ill.—Native'States. 


: 


. ‘The Bhdrat Bhrdta ‘observes’ that though the father of the 


: Maharaja Scindia had expressed a wish 
27 Highness the Mahérdja young Lanta should neither have an 
12 2 28 education nor au English teacher, the wish was 
9 ruven 1 1 with, and asks whether there is an 
‘Bharat Bhrota (i72), 90th in t that -the , 
Nov. appoint a Eur 
. ian eon be 8 


Part IV.—Jntelligence extracted from the Press. 


44, A public meeting, attended by about four thousand persons, was held 
at Poona in the specious open | the 

t a 

The 


to protest against ® 4 2 5 5 
1 
passed at it. the notification issued by Major Macpherson, Di 
Sudhdrak (22), 8rd Dec. © Superintendent of Police, on the subject of | 
) ü „ 
0 ing were reg condu it fa to 
note that none of the tra the bounds e e 
of doing so; but N and the 
concise nothing of the sort occurted. 
at the attention of Government 
th which Act IV of 1890 was 


, , | nd behind 
‘Public meeting held at Reay Market on a the December, under 
street 
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REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS PUBLISHED IN BERA‘R FOR 
WEEK ENDING ern DECEMBER 1804 
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List of Newspapers publiched in Berdr. 
Ro. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Kdition , 
Ane.o-Mana’tal. 


1 | The Pramod Sindhu sid . Umrdwati (Amrdoti).., Weekly 900 
2 „ Vaidarbba. sas 950 ...| Akola... oof D. oo §6=— BS 
3 „ Varhdd (Berär) Samächär „ 41. 90 250 
Mana Tit. 
4 | The Shetakari ... * on . Umrdwati Amrdoti).. ‘ 


5 [„ Shuddha Varhédi... ... 


A correspondent, * from Mangrul P 
fleld battery, which was transferred from 

Sarbardi in Berur and its to Hi encam way 
on 


here on its 
n GG) id Deo the 28rd tr 
— N Two days before its arrival, and for the same 
after its de the town p r 
appearance. 
—— All had left in fear of 


No oilman, weaver, shepherd or mali was to be 
bigdr (forced labour). They were 
taken hold of by Chavkiddrs to serve as bigdris. Those who were 

t and lived in the town were taken to the camp and were not allowed 
to leave until the next morning! And many had to go with the 

with heavy loads on their heads, and mannan © Sa 8 . 
the sooner the present s of sarbardi (sup 
is abolished the better for the Government and 
Tahsilddérs advances to su 
payments $0 suppliom and Higdria, whereby the sursards b 

sup ia, whereby the 

2. poor people. 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Prese, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 11th December 1894. 
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Nodes. — A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different head 


which are printed in italics. 
in the body ol the Report in italice, and the number of the News. 
after the name. 


| 7 
Pant I.— Politics and the Publio Administration. 
1. ‘The Indu Prakdsh says that three things are to be learnt by 


of India from the present Chino- Ja > wa 
Lessons from the Obino- a Wee ee should not | 
od any da 


Ja 
I 


war derivable by g has been done 


14), 10th Tailways, hs and 
Indu Prakésh (14), 10th | ye, telegrap oo 


Deo, 


W 
imitating the Western people in many , that mere 
no use, as has been amply proved by the t Le Hung Tchang, a celebrated 
Chinese minister, who some days ago published a work teeming with tall talk, has 


now been in a very critical condition ; thirdly, that there should be self-reliance 
and little of foreign element in the political movements of a country, asin the 
whole of the Japanese army that is now invading China, there is nota single 
foreigner; for, political movements, if they depend upon f lose their 


importance and are not so fruitful as when they are 2 self- supported. 


2. In an article on the rise and fall of nations, the Sudhdrak treats of 
the importance of freedom and independence to the 
— 


_ Advantages of national and moral reform of a country, saying that 
pberty and its absence in every country which is not politically free it 


1 Dec. very difficult to effect other reforms, as is too well 
— tas in by India, advises the natives of India to secure, 
first of all, national independence by employing all constitutional means, however 
costly and laborious they may be, and says that under the gracious British Gov- 
ernment, which has been mercifully given them by Providence, it is quite 
possible for the people to achieve their freedom by disinterested and 
efforts without having recourse to arms, for, as now attempts are being made to 
give Home Rule to Ireland, the next century may probably witness the rise of 
another William Gladstone to fight for Home Rule in India. 


3. Leaving the question of the necessity of the Lahore Darbär alone, i 
we may judge from the declaration of policy 
His Excellency Lord Eigin’s by His fixcellency Lord Elgin, we may rest assured 
h at the Lahore Darbar. that the interests of India are placed in safe hands. 
Dos, Eng ae. c His Lordship said : “We seek to be strong that we 
' may be at We have no ambition for 
mg ue desire to . e 4 — wish eo 2 ee oy et 
ip with our nei urs.’ Ev -wisher of India wi grati 
this emphatic pronouncement. We need at this moment, as we never did 
a Viceroy who will be strong — to be at peace with our «sage L. 
= = 


will not readily yield to the e counsel of his military 
of peace 
being 
from. which 
the 


Excellenc 
reason to hope that the time is 


Russian and British interests in could 
be mote gratifying or more welcome to those who hav beat 
interests of India. Another im t point in the speech above to was 
that where Lord Elgin alluded to the present land revenue system. His Ex 


lency said: There is no use in shu our eyes to the fact that 

e conditions under which 
tion of tivators, that demand a solution. There are 
ose in the train of an 


plication of capital to land, which, 
the resources of mien to 
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4. We have read His Excellency Lord Elgin’s speech 


Daydn Prakash (12), 10th — 

Dec., Eng. cols. unn P 
eleven montlis since Lord Elgin put 

soil and took the reins of Government into his hands. During 
the Viceroy has been quite reticent, and his speech at the Lahore 
looked upon as his first important utterance. As such, we naturally cx 
to be far more impressive and statesmanlike; but it is far from 
though not exactly disappointing. It really reads something like an ela 
drawn Government report. It is not remarkable for any new departure 
policy. It does not enunciate any new views. It does not announce any 
measures of reform, although there are so many things awaiting reform. 
it shows anything, it shows that the Vi been ing very great 
vfforts, and with some success no doubt, at in all their bearings 
the most intricate problems of Indian administration. How far they are 
and how they will be solved remains to be seen. In our opinion, this s 
not even — 8 tive of the lines that His Lordship would follow in 


be to solve them. cP 
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icy .a great and richly 14 blessing. Will 
this opportunity of retrieving his posi on? Let us wait and see. 


16. After a long delay, which the Särvajanik Sabha discreetly 


attempts to justify in the N of 

— om — enor and be 1 we were once rook r~ = 

nothing but a neglect of duty on its part, the foremost representative body of t 
5 of the Deccan has at last 4 before Government its views on the ques- 

ion of the unfortunate riots between the Hindus and the Muhammadans w 

have disturbed the of the province and not a little interfered with all serious 
its for the past two years. In attempting to find out the causes of these. 
events the Sabha has lighted upon certain conclusions which seem to be correct 
in many res ee. ag «be Ayre lower orders of the two 
communities, t the owe their origin to religious pre is & 
conclusion which cannot — ordinary and even W 
But that they owe their origin to religious prejudioes only seems to us to be an 
over- statement which can make no impression on us as long as the sudden 
change in the general attitude of Muhammadans towards us, on whom 
they were for a long time accustomed to look with feelings of respect and 
affection, and their suddenly acquired over-sensitiveness to Hindu music 
by even the most worthless of their sacred places, remain unexplained on a better 
hypothesis. With Lord Elgin at the head of Government, who, with his 
4 — on individual questions and mistaken utierances and deeds in some 
Cases, is, after all, a Liberal statesman, the intention and policy of Government 
must necessarily be above suspicion. But the vehement defence of his Govern- 
ment by Sir C. Elliott and the candid abuse of the people by. Lord Harris can- 
not convince us that they have wy their duty in this connection. 
Hence we see no reason to recede from the belief that we have all along felt 
that a strange impression, right or „ has been en in the minds 
of the Mu by the conduct of the lower executive officials. 


the 


riots are the necessary incident of the transition — which the — 
is is too general a platitude to be placed such a documen 
Street music is of course the occasion of the misun between 

e Sabha 


°F 


ba has 
such 4 dhe’ Poona Sarva 
measures even after the effervescence 


' Poona at least. It seems vain to expect 1 orm 
ably pose as the censors of the Native press, to give up their vice of deliberate 


misrepresentation. 


Native Opinion (16), 


J 
Behe. meen Sabha, and the resolutions passed at the public meet- 
ing of Hindus of Poona on Sunday last. Here is the case of the people placed 
ore Government in clear terms. Specific demands have been made in a con- 
stitutional and temperate manner, and Lord Harris and his counsellors cannot, 
we dare say, now shirk the responsibility of doing something that will put an 
end to breaches of peace in the Deccan. The spirit displayed by Lord Harris 
at Ahmednagar and Shol4pur has in no way been imitated. The Sabha’s 
memorial is a model of cogent reasoning and temperate language, and the 
resolutions of the meeting also are not open to objection in any way. It is 
scandalous that Government should have stood silent till now. If this had 
occurred in England, the Ministry would have had to resign their offices. If 
there is at least a shred of statesmanship in the present Government of Bombay, 
it ought even now to repent for its past attitude and proceed straight on to the 
duty of preventing similar ebullitions of temper in the future. It must not for- 
get that preventive measures are far more efficacious than repressive ones. If 
rd Harris does this even now, he will be — 2 hi an imperishable 
memorial in the hearts of the people —a memorial incomparably superior to 
that his best friends and a can raise for him. erwise a mem 
raised in defiance 1 tests will commemorate nothing else but his 
inability to take a e, far-sighted, prudent and common-sense view 
of the situation, and to curb the mischievous tendencies of his subordinate 
officers. 


18. The representation of the Poona Sérvajanik Sabha to Government on 
ng eee ee the subject of the recent riots, their causes and the re- 
1 ) 8 re 
is so weighty and ve it is ble to 
hope that the local authorities will give it the attention it deserves. We 
eve Hindus, Muhammadans as well as Government must have by this time 
realized the grave consequences of what has happened, and it is now time to 
review the situation with a view to remove the causes of misunderstanding 
te adoption of suitable curative measures. We have ourselves often urge 
in these columns the considerations that the Sabha has addressed to Government. 
Ik district officers were more in touch with the people and their tours were 
utilised for real t into their customs observances, there would 
1 — — 2 measures after the occurrence of mischief than 
to foresee ties and suit their action — . 
out that no responsible Hindu or Muhammadan would have lent his 
a ee poem ted in Poona for the regulation of music, and 


Sabha is quite Ie On the face of them they 
are so absurd 1 7 as soon as possible so as to 
further irritation. Excellency Lord Harris has more 


ei 68 
Bee 


Ut 


5 phen intimate knowledge of the than they have : 
be more reluctant than now to — as the of 
s whom the Sabha has frankly chara as “unscrupulous and 
low-paid police spies.“ | 
19. The memorial of the Poona S4rvajanik Sabha seems to us to be a thought- 
fully drawn up and courteous document, and we trust 
Rast Get (147), 9th Dec. that Government will ly 
ness and sincerity which pervade the memorial — 
remedial measures su therein. It is true 
long, but that seems to be the modern fashion. It, however, 
worthy of consideration. We endorse the S the 8a 


Hi 


and 
supplied by subordinates who ge 
cating evidence. The allega 
the adverse criticisms made last month by a 
It is but natural that the 
police, and even though Government try to whitewash it 


will not be deceived. 
20. The Poona riot has almost come to an end and all the cases 
e eo ro 
memorial on the Hindu-Ma- 
hammadan riota in theDeccan Pünse, have been ed in favour of the 
and necessity for other people it is to be hoped that the cases above ex 


to make similar representa- also be similarly decided. The Poona riot has 


the officials from the 


Fait 


A of the. », but Mr. Jacob's j 
have recorded that the secret of a 
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21. The Din Bandhu disappro 


with the help of the leaders of each section. 


22. In a communicated article the Native Opinion says:—The other 
Muhammadans of Poona assembled in 

conclave to protest against certain statements 

of the local Sdrvajanik Sabha’ in their recent me- 


Native Opinion (16), 13th morial to Government in respect to the playin : 


a ss ans. cubiialy © to.conqunaiitel tho yoosees 
the times, and its organisers are to if the - 
of the said meeting, as the ne 

i good judgment. Be that as it may, the two resolutions placed 

ing run as follows :—(1) That this meeting records with pleasure 

its appreciation of the spirit of the municipal resolution the playing 
of music in the streets passed on the 22nd August 1894, and res upholds 
the notice issued by the District Superintendent of Police on this subject as being 
judicious so far as ues are concerned. (2) Thatthis meeting is of opinion 
t the observance of the aforesaid rule, as established by time-honoured 
custom, viz., the stoppage of music within 40 paces of the mosque on either side, 
will I. discord that may exist between the two com- 
munities. Indeed, Muhammadans, asa whole, are not now greater religious 
fanatics than they were before, otherwise they would ever have been active 
in demanding religious pees gover which to a fair mind not seem based 
either on reason or general cal precedent. And yet complain of 
street music in the vicinity of mosques and demand its stoppage there. 
Their Lordships of the Madras Court, rulings in this connection we 


revently reviewed, are explicit on this t ot ste music ; the 
ee “ay — r 


an extent which nelt 


ing of 
Dec., Eng. cols. music in the streets. A public Mu- 
sign of 
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either side of a mosque is 
communities will not be removed. argu 
people are pleased to accuse Hindus of aggression. Is it just and 
Our M adan friends openly aver 
power to cultivate a friendly intercoursé with 
the Hindus, but is the imposition of the above condition a sign of their genuine 
desire in this behalf? Unless both the sides a h one another and 
a policy of “live and let live,” it will be long before any recon 
en the two communities will take place. The recent trials have proved 
beyond doubt that not a single Brähman had taken part either in the recent 
disturbances or in the en opposition to the Muhammadans. Of course 
nobody can ever prevent them from ind in this 
the way in which conciliations elsewhere have 
evidence of their i 
our Muhammadan friends 
Hindus will not meekly submit to. | 
28. The Kesari considers the resolutions passed at the late meeting of 
Leser (49); Ind Deo Musalmans at Poona to be a reflection of the opinions 


| of the police and Anglo-Indian officers, and ex 
surprise at the supposed 14 the police in still backing the 2 — 
about 


24. A public of the Muhammadans of Poona, m 


presidentship of Nawab 
at Mecca Masjid, Poona, on the 
to express their satisfaction at the 


ues passed 


Buropean. 
Poona Vaibhav (66), hem, and that the day when Natives will commence 


to return similar treatment will be very happy. i 
Pet, Dhärwür, 


a Mr. 7 — District pupils 
„ei (ith), gy, distributed sweets to all 


act on their part, and we are glad to observe that 
they are advocates of the education of Indian girls. 


28. The resolve of the Bombay Government to dispense flve grains quinine 
packets at one pice per packet at every 322 
the presidency is eminently humane. number 
of deaths from fever in India in 1891-92 was 3,822,358. 
This mortality is simply appalling and there is 
little doubt that much of it 


h 


and fever-stricken person. ngal the system has already 
tried and the Bombay Government deserve no small credit for introducing 
this presidency. [Several newspapers of the week express similar sentiments. ] 


29. Weare very glad to see that the temperance wave which has been 
) started at Navsari is rapidly extending in Surat. 
Temperance movement in Large and enthusiastic meetings have been held in 
the Surat District. 13 Which all castes have joined, and the people have 
Dec., ~~ a ) ledged themselves not to drink any intoxica 
iquors. Severe caste penalties have been 
and in some instances executed against those who have broken the pledge. 
Liquor-sellers are alarmed and are doing their best to persuade and frighten the 
ple into drinking again. All sorts of rumours are spread by them, as for 
fnstanoe, that Government will increase the tax on salt and o necessaries. 
us far the movement, however, continues to grow, and we trust it will extend 
to this part of the country. If the people only knew how much better off they 
would be without the use of liquor, many would be persuaded to continue in 
temperate habits. When such movements took in the Koldba District 
some time ago, the Collector did all he could to throw obstacles in the way of 
the movement. We trust that in Surat, Government officials are not interfering 
hinder the decrease in revenue caused by this temperance wave. 


80. The resolution passed by the low castes of Hindus at Broach not to 
. use spirits and toddy has led 
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85. Of no little importance was 


Ind Prakish (14), 10th + nat 


86. It is, we believe, customary in 
@ ajar (104), 9th Deo. for — — 
Bag. 56 g deliver speeches on 


tinction. We are 
took a desirable de 


of ri ap ns and 2 his very first educational manifesto. His Excel- 


| hes, we are glad to note, have so far been conceived in a spirit of 
tows * caution and have not been jejune and commonplace. It is nota 


little satisfactory that Lord higbe has no sympathy with that nonsense which 
has lately been said against higher education. Its methods and modes might 
admit of improvement, but on the main question no cultured statesman can 
entertain divergent or antagonistic views. We are therefore justified in hoping 
that, at least 12 the present Viceroyalty, a reactionary policy will not meet 
with 1 e are — however, quite sure if n’s views on 
technical education are 2 y unexceptionable, Though his attitude on this 
subject is likely to be * in some quarters, we do not think he is 
opposed to the spread of this branch of education in a country so absolutely 
dependent on agriculture. Diversity of occupation is the 1 uirement 
of industrial life in India, and we should be certainly sorry to Excel- 
lency’s views on technical education construed in a sense * to ita 
14 Technical education in its higher branches is as much educa- 
tion of as University education, and his own illustration — 
the discovery of an inenetieade only proves that it is erroneous first to | 
technical instruction asa whole as something not conducing to, or req 
the education of the brain and then to place higher education qn a higher 
pedestal than technical instruction. We think the conception of technical 
education in its full and comprehensive sense includes the training of the 
intellect and the general enlightenment of the mind. Technical instruction in 
its very limited scope is, indeed, helpless without scientific education and un- 


productive; but the tter kind is in the same predicament without the assist- 
ance of the former. 


87. It is a great * t another attempt to * on the vernaculars 

h the portals of the bay 2 has 

‘Bombay University and fale * * a great love of 2 glen 

e Mie (105), om u Pret f at not ed with halt. 

Deo., Eng, cols. ; measures on the part of some of 5 Fellows. We do 

not know how long and how often our Senators of the 

n the football with a question that is of no ordinary be report of te 
It is the most vital and of all; and on the report 

Native Press Reporter even the rn of State has paid attention to it. 

e fm Seemed, worthy ee ce oe a ae 

Institutes in Germany, Eng England and abi dnn oar own educational 


cannot afford to do without them. ‘Resor Hind (10%) of nome dae 
expresses similar sentiments. ) 


— 4 (104), 9th Des., 


mstances of this country 


the higher spheres of 
administrative activity as vehicles of thought. * 


89. The Poona Vaibhav bas a long article on the 
Poona Vaibhav (66), 9th Yi into the Uniy 
Dec. 0 members of 

opposed the 
Rédnade on the subject and sided with 
hypocrites desirous of ruining the Pérsis 
destructive of self-inte 
cannot be expected 


honour of Mr Jacob, Sessions — peter agency 
udge. unseemly. - Jaco0 
— Spectator (2), den duty in acquitting the accused on 
wen dono eG fe le 
have ion uty. ublic ova a 
ha to have simply done his huty a the bewild 
„perhaps it is the way in which the masses in this country 
their confidence in the administration of and their 
cloud having drifted from over the head 
of few other modes of demonitration, 
have not yet learnt to hold public m 
those who know India will not be anxious f 
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48. After the death of Mr. J. R. Dux , the popular — 


W aft the B. B. & O. I. AK 1 
& 0. I. 2955 7. it was feared that the interests of the Native — 1 
— Mitra (105), %h would greatly suffer and that the company w ose 
its reputation. This has proved too true, because 
un ler the new ent, whenever vacancies have occurred have been 
sagen filled by pean youths. This new will neither benefit 
railway company nor the public, and the Manager will do well to 
take a note of it. jor Olivier, the Agent of the company, who understands 
the advan the company is likely to derive by the employment of a 
number of Natives, should advise the manager in this matter. It is also t 
duty of Government to see that the company, which has a large number of 
persons daily to deal with, looks duly after the comfort and convenience of the 


people. 3 


44. We hear that His Highness the Gäikwäd's Government wished to 
Poliey of the Goverament snd flourishing wn in Petléd Malts 10 Hie High. 
ley of the Government an ; town in in ; 
of Tadia meets ness territory, and the sanction of the British Gov- 
by His Highness theGdikwad, ernment was asked for the extension. Instead of 
Baroda Vateal (192), 9th according this, that Government raised the question of 
Deos, Eng. cols. jurisdiction, not only on the proposed section, but 
also on the old branch from Anand to Petläd. Owing 
to this adverse attitude of the Imperial Government, the Baroda State has given 
up its intention of extending the railway line to Sojitra. Besides we know 
that the Government of Saydji Rado has under cons on several feeder 
lines, The Gäikwäd has both money and will to construct them. We are sorry, 
however, to state that these useful works have been either ge 21 up or 
are on the point of being given up. Why? We the of t 
up the jurisdiction over State lines by the British Government is at the 
bottom! We think itis the duty of the enlightened Government of India 
to lend their helping hand to Native States to improve the condition 
of the people under them, and it does l. 
Government to thus come in the way of the good of 1 
States. We have confidence in the sense of justice and liberal of the pre- 
are sure if he is shown how injuriously 
he ee 1 
; reasons 
t “a uest the 
to take up this subject and 
ereby assist their 
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Part V.—Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


51. From a telegram received from our special correspondent, 
that the hela by the people of Wai on Sunday 
Meeting at Wai to elect last to elect for the National 
representatives for tie aa came off without any hitch and any one would 
— deen glad on seeing it. More than four thousand 
Kesari (49), Iich Deo. attended the meeting. Dhärwür, 
hich was presided by the Honourable Mr. V Nétu, B.A., LL.B. 
ing, which was presided over onourable Mr. V. BR. . 
The diferent speakers — at n notifications issued by 
District Magistrate, Sd4téra, which . 
whole, the enthusiasm and 
was such as 1 — 1 F 
courage shown e e meeting in spi e 
they suffered at the hands of the ce. At the welcome 
honour of the thirteen convicted gen Mr. Nandséheb Vaidya said that the 
thirteen persons looked with perfect unconcern on the bodily trouble and impri- 
from dlochanging thats duty of bolging the publio, end the mesting supplied 
0 ping public, e meeting sup 
a practical proof of this assertion of Mr. Vaidya. If the people of other 
„ wee by the people of W4i, men like Messrs. 
and Kennedy will not only take to their heels, but will never interfere 
with them. We are unable to adequately appraise the position taken by the 
people of Wii. 


52. According to the Vritéasdr, the Honourable Mr. Vishnu Raghu- 
néth Ndtu, B.A., LL. B., who presided at the meet- 
Vrittasdr (100), 10th Dec. ing, explained the objects and aims of the National 
alee asi “ a Pg it has hitherto done and — assist- 
ance the e public t to give 1 meetings in different places 
like Valva and in the Satära District. Mr. Natu advised the peopl 
be discouraged by the slow of the 
it had received — and M 
soon come round and see the importance of the 
in India. Mr. Natu touched upon various questions of national importance such 
as amendments of the Police Act, the culturists’ Relief Act, the forest policy 
of Government, Simultaneous Civil ce Examination and so on, and encour- 
— of Wi to continue their present exertions in the interests of 
country. 


58. A correspondent of the Gujardt Mitra, in reporting the 

bol the held on the 4th instant, in 
Meeting at Nadidd to elect ram hall of the Native General Library, 
in the Kaira District, to elect delegates to 
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on the successful manner in which it and hope 
that the Cow-Protection Societies of other such 


celebration will do immense good to the cause of 4 
in which the whole country is interested. ä 7 
56. In response to the invitations issued by U : 
Sabha, Bombay, a meeting 11 


Meeting held under the Bazér, at 9 P. u., on the 9th Decem 
i of the 700 iori 
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Bombay. 
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by Mr. — 1 
greatly delighted at the gathering that evening, and he pro 
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that he was 
that Sheth 
Sheth Lakhmi- 
others. 

sum 


medrdmji should take the chair. This motion was seconded h 
das Khimji. Suitable speeches were made by Pandit Nanurdmji and i 
A subscription list being circulated amongst those present, a of about 
Re. 350 was promised in aid of the Sabha, and the meeting dis at about 


11-30 P. u. amidst loud cheers. 


G. M. SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press, 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 18th December 1894. 
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paper requests the Bombay Government to abolish 
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the tax without their sanction. ar 
W. The Mumbai Vaibhav 


Recommendation to pro- to try . 
vide tram- ith postal bay with ich has been, it 
lettee-boxes. . r 
3 Vaibhav (58), 16th lated to prove very. convenient to the 
5 means of speedy transmission. 
Part H. Legudation. 
26. An urgent summons iggued laat week calling non-official 
to attend a apecial pg of the Viceregal 
amendment of tive Council to-morrow. for. the nent, 
694, of the Tariff Act 


1 clase of foreign 
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of im 1 on Indian goods is Hkely to please 
Mano and India. It — wer reserved by Government to 
raise the present limit of exemption from excise duties up to 24s, that it is their 
intention to do so after a time and thus to give justice to the Natives. It is also 
wise on the part of Government to extend the operation of the import duties to 
cotton goods of f territories and Native States, and although it is probable 
that nearly the whole of the revenue thus obtained would be absorbed in the 
cost of ion, still it is a just step. On the whole, the Government of Lord 
Elgin are to be congratulated on having hit upon a very equitable compromise. 


Part III.— Iducat ion. 


38. The report of the Direotor of Public Instruction, which is described 

. ‘by one of our contem es as lacking in “ vitali 

Government resolution on and suggestiveness use of its being full of d 
whe. slr ya Educational statistics without any explanatory remarks thereon, 
ahvdtta (4), 16th Deo. is indeed a satisf statement of facts and bears 
testimony to the conscientious work done by Mr. Chat- 
field and the officers under him. Higher education seems to be more and more 
self-supporting, while primary education shows a tendency to absorb more of 
the Government educational grant. This is a good sign. her education, in 
the right sense of the term, is indeed for those who wa for it. Those that 
for higher University honours m for the of making a better 
liv: phew hey 1 terested pursuit of knowledge, 
which it is the niversity education to cultivate. Poor and clever boys 
have, of cow 1 of scholarships, s, fellow- 
ships, and . endowments. Government have surely the munici- 
palities liberally, their fixed grants being increased in some cases and their 
con remitted in others. Mr, Setalvad’s memorandum has called forth 
. another Government resolution on the subject of education. It has ) 

errors of ignorance created by the reserve of a The rule lin 
ing free sdmissions is not, we are now told, to he a to each school sepa- 
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point of morality, 
Poona Vaibhav (66), 23rd of its assertion alludes 
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, * 
6 he 
to amongst 4 
4 1 : 


of Commons and the 


members of the House recent 
disclosures re ing the conduet of European officials 
in Burma. I¢ further says that the present impoverishment of is due to 
want of administrative skill on the part of officers of Government, that 
it is not for Natives to go to England to learn the art of administra- 
tion and that the Government has refused its sanction to the holding of simul. 
taneous Civil Service examinations because it is afraid that the Natives, with 

— intelligence, will certainly outrun Englishmen in the race for Govern- 
men Oe, . 


3. When a nation mms declin 
& 
Declining state of Native selfish and 


state, adventurous, wise and brave u 
their place is taken by cowardly, „ 


ous parasites. is proved by the 
te of Native society. It is not that then 


falling under the first ca „ bat q 

present thrown into obscurity. B dine 

3 like Baji, soldier Nana and ai- 1 
bai will once more come into pro | x 
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rules of political iote 


are anxious for safety 
yet left to them. This cry of disloya 
shepherd boy, Wolf! Wolf!“ 


5. Now that the roar of obloquy has somewhat subsided, we wou 
those who have cried themselves hoarse in 


Excelleney Lord down Lord Harris whether the 
Harris and his critics. 


bed what 
Ity sounds very much like the cry 


3 is perhaps scarcely cares to 
of his critics’ favour, but it is none the less a reproach to the writers that they 
should be unable to bridle their anger. If their hearts are not big enough to 
hold their choler, they are welcome to let it overflow, but common courtesy 
demands that the stream should be untinted with abuse. The habitual display 
of absence of self-restraint is hardly a sign of healthy public opinion. We have 
not a word for those who cannot live but by vitu ion. ese are traducers 
b on ee blame is theirs; for,.as ho Jack Falstaff tells us, it is no 
or a man to labour in his own vocation. Theirs is a case beyond remedy, 
but it isa sight to see men of the better class herd themselves with the 
incurables. It rather takes one aback to find that well-bred men should 
descend into absolute v merely because of differences of opinion. 
Assuming for the sake of argument that Lord Harris during his term of office 
has proved a ‘dismal failure,’ as some are fond of putting it, is that any 
reason why men who disapprove of his foam at their mouths 
in frenaied fury? It is not by ves with abuse 
opinion. It does not occur 


that they will rise in the esteem of British gee 

to them that by showing themselves incapable of gov themselves they 
1 e hands of those who advocate a curtailing of the liberties of 

the Native press. : 
6. Mr. Lee-Warner, in his recent lecture at the Imperial Institute, set an 
, example which might with advantage be followed b 
Honourable Mr, Lee. Werner those who can best set forth the aim, ideals 
* Aire (lod) nu methode of Indian administrators. The attempts to 
ve that British rule in India I. uite w 
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e of ou who have ou, I know, have influence 
both in Iagland and in India to be very the subject of religious 
differences in India shall be most distinctly detached from, and unconnected 
with, any movement that your community may make towards obtaining 
Parliamentary — 11 Lord Harris undoubtedly deserves the beat 


thanks of the people for this piece of parting advice to a class of Her 


— * subjects who are known to be pets of Government, and who are try- 
ing by flat 
vi 


tery and sneakiness to win from Government certain rights and pri- 
eges which none but the brave deserve. Self-elected Muhammadan lea 
should now cease to harp upon their religious differences with the Hindus, and 
to ap to the sentimental susceptibilities of their “co-religionists.”” The 
world has had enough of their “co-religionism,” and the time has come when 
the aggression of religious bigotry should be met with thus far and no farther.” 


9. The people in general, and the Muhammadan community in parti- 
1 n cular, should be thankful to Lord Harris for the sound 
x. E * a (20), 43rd advice given by him. Speeches like that which 
1 850 Moulvi Raffiuddin made in support of his candidature 
for a seat in Parliament will lead to nothing but mischief and will be detrimental 
to the interests alike of the community he wishes to represent and of the country 
that gave him birth. Lord Harris’ exhortation has come none too soon, and we 
sincerely hope that it will be appreciated and followed by those concerned. 
that Lord Harris has said in his recent 
the excellent advice 


Sir John Gorst’s politics 
sensible and honest Native or 
political platform in 


u 


religious and sectarian differences. No 
would like to see these transferred to the 
7 — We are glad to learn that many Anglo- Indians 
now in England have y disapproved of Moulvi Raffluddin Ahmed’s and 
Sir John Gorst's speeches, and it ts no small credit on Lord Harris that he 
CCC 
his sym attemp conn cs 
Hind Mohemadan dlseensions in India. Reuter's telegra 1 of the 
Moulvi's speech, which was delivered under the direct and active co-0 
of Sir John Gorst, would have done not a little to re-awaken eelings, 
when, to our and sincere delight, our contemporary of the 7'i 
demned their htless attitude in no uncertain language. That such a 


— to crown the whole, Lord 


side of social and racial will, for 
the thanks of the en Rah cme 


madan 
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gave a 


munity in India and disapproved 
aah te the Eaten of Gtalitiin tn needa of t 


The Indian public opinion, which is re 
strengthened by the views of His Bxoolleoy the Governor, who is a Conservative 
in politics, and we trust that when this is known in England, Sir John Gorst and’ 
other Conservatives who have hitherto — 45 the Moulvi’s candidature will 
ive up his cause. The silence of the Muhammadans in connection With 
e candidature shows that they too are not in his favour. If the Moulvi takes 
a lesson from His Excellency’s speech and improves his ob nable conduct, 3 
we shall consider that his childish candidature has done 7a 
good. [The Rdst Goftdr (147), in its issue of the same date, expresses somewhat §§= — 
similar sentiments, | | enn me 
18. When one peruses Sir W. Hunter’s article on Hindus and Muham- 
1 — 422 published 1 2 of the „ of. 
f ir W. Hun on ti e London Times, one u permost eeling | 
Hinds Abe Ban, bis mind shall be that of pity for the author or 
Mahratia (4), 28rd Dec, authors of the calumny which has been industriougly; 
circulated, evidently with a view to bolster 
discredited and tottering . Sir W. Hunter, when he gave 
to the — 4 4 ; for a cautious, — and 
thetio writer im is incapable of perpetrating a w whi | 
widely kuown to the section of the community w 2 hao been deeply injured, - 
will call forth an rotest from them. It is now well-kaown f 
writer on “ Indian n the Times has access to official 
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of State in their own vindication. er 

evidence to show that Sir William Hunter's i incipal. 

source official papers of the kind indicated and that he was in full possession of. 

the official view of the vase. But much reliance on official in th 

s of government by irresponsible Secretaries is attended with great risk toa. 

te a reputation for correct statement of facts anda sober and impartia 
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of what value will the names of the members of th Committes be 
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ment? It seems to us that every false step that Lord Harris or 


r ity. For the sake of his 
own reputation we regret the la un Chinn Wee vernment, We wi 
His Lordship, now that he is on the eve of retirement from the 0 
this cy, was better advised. We en disa of the resolution 
village wales ox Pundhéyets compeccll of st "Hindu 
age unions or Pan com o re 
Muhammadan sections of the — agence not be 
idency on a plan which has succeeded so well in the North-West Provinces. 
e Poona Sdérvajanik 8 
ing with Government to bring a 
Government seems to have proceeded 
wrong track altogether. 


15. The reply, we are constrained 


1. — the resolution | 
853 uisition as to whether Muhammadans 


also do share the opinions of the Sabha i: 
which the Government of a presidency 
to take up. The Poona Särvajanik Sa 
communities, and since the memorial 
may be said to have had the sanction of 
The querulous contention in the above resolution, 
Muhammadans and Päreis are on 

Le still 
Harris, unconsciously cares 
conciliate them. een 
the authorities is sure to lead to the propagation of 


16, The Poona Sérvajanik Sabha 
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Subedh Patriba (20), 23rd 
Deo., Eng. cols. 


17. It is, no doubt, db sed 4 2 ber 1 = curt and 2 
i a ve reply of Government e 

———_ of the Poona Sérvajanik Sabha is no final 

; of the memorial, but is only a tem 

tentative one. Nevertheless one would have thought that the Sabha, owing 

to its established respectability and com ce to know and advise Govern. 


ment in important matters affecting the interests of the people and the prestige 
of 8 would be the last to suffer such sant justice and co 4 from 


the hands of Government. When Lord Harris ran down the Poona Brähmans, 

otle folks might have thought that it was but an overflow of strong feeling in 
the heat of the moment, by a well-intentioned man who has been misunderstood. 
But here we have an instance long after the incident capable of causing excite- 
ment where instead of sympathetically going into the spirit of the memorial and 
thanking the Sabha for its help and its suggestions towards peace and quiet, 
we have it oracularly declared that the allegations in the memorial might or 
might not have been well founded and that Government would like to have 
the names of the persons who have drawn up the memorial! We think that such 
demand on the collective representation of a society is unprecedented, and tho 
the members of the Sabha will roperly reply to these kind enquiries it is surely 
time that we should have less talk hereafter on the part of Government and of 
those who would back up every action of Government that the educated Natives 
of the country should be the interpreters between the rulers and the people and 
strengthen the hands of Government in times of difficulties. 


18. One would have — oe brag ce Dh ae of — yer ga of 

the Poona jani and its coming forth w 
we Spectator (2), 23rd the credentials and the signature of the — of 
the Sabha, were sufficient to secure for it due consi- 
deration and regard from Government, The representative character of the 
Sabha and the sections of the community or communities whose views it repre- 
sents, are facts too well known to require further investigation. But Govern- 
ment think otherwise. They want to know the names of the gentlemen on the 
Committee, of the Hindu, Muhammadan and Parsi tlemen whose views the 
memorial claims to set forth, before considering recommendations made 
therein. This is not an unreasonable demand, consid that the information 
sought, if given, may ald to the weight of the mem But even without 


this additional the document by itself is too to be passed over 
without consideration. _ 


19. The Sabha has been sending memorials to Government for more than 


a quarter of a century. The name of the Sabha 
aa. © — throughout the length and breadth of 
India. This prominent body been the 
tation in the Deccan. It has often led the van 
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d even 


His Ex cy cations from 
the Sabha on important matters the interests of India and have 


to the memorials of the Sa But on the t occasion 
thinks otherwise: he wants to know the names of the persons com 

tly is for men, not for measures, Before 
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present dis t in no 
this case Lord Harris 


ever done it? Weare afraid not. In 


itty, * (12), for a moment that 
5 ignorant of the 
How is it then that His Lo 


the Committee at the close of his career as Governor of Bombay ? Does 
not think the intrinsic merit of the document. to be sufficient to claim his 
consideration ? We cannot but think this step of the Government to be a little 
too awkward and hope that it may not be construed against the boasted im- 
partiality of Lord Harris 

21. The same paper, in its vernacular columns, says that it never 


that Government woul r a memorial from * 
association like the Poona Särvajanik Sabha and that Government may have, 


perhaps, asked for the names of the members of the Sabha’s Committee either 
with the object of sending them to jail or with a view to avoid final settlement 


of the question of these disturbances, a settlement for which the whole Nati 


press has been long crying-and is being condemned as revilers of Government. 


22. The Manitri, commen u the rejection of the a 
Bombay fig urt 1 8 
Comments on the re a gays that that decision, 
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them to think that no 
pities the High Court 
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in 
just as in the civil 
— dy —— — —— 
is unreasonable. presen 
Pérsi volunteers, the Government, for the sake of consistency, ought to give the 
other Native communities the right of volunteering. 


greater portion of it, excepting the Käliparaj have to pay school fees for 
Surat Akhbar (155), 24th their children. It is deatrable that Government should 
take a ti hint from the movement set on foot by 

er classes of Hindus tuous drinks and apply about five per 
t. of the abkäri revenue to the benefit of those 2 who contribute to 
largely, by giving free pri education to their children, by providing 

; clothes, &c., by encouraging them 

and by appointing them assistant masters on their completing 


who ought to be exempted 
assessment on some persons 


t the tax 
t the revenue derived 


27. The Chékitsak draws 
ce authorities to the of 


measures 
the bas, alo 1 several of the taped menoure 
19th Dec, deing found short of the required at Belgaum. 
Pant H. Legislation. N 
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the Act in other particulars in 
y obtained and clear it of many a 
12 M l 
, Tepresen x ca being 
. The provision that all 


ciple, and which should remove many a misunderstanding 
public and the tax-gatherers. With all this, however, the present 
Act cannot be co to be an ideal one. Its long schedule, 
116 classes, many of them further subdivided, cannot be well def 
remember that the amount realized on some of them ‘is org Fans 
the cost of collection. It would be far better if Government a few 
our largest imports and taxed them alone, leaving the others a free 
And in these latter, the first place should, of course, be given to such 
as petroleum, domestic cu and match boxes, the ence of taxation 
which falls heavily. on the heavily taxed poor of the country. The 
countervai excise has no theoretical and scientific defence ; 
shall be levied, because such is the mandate of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
the mandate must be obeyed. The question, however, — arises, by whom 
must it be obeyed? The Executive Council and the roy are, no 2 
bound to obey it, if they want to continue in office. They have no 
alternative. But the case with the other members of the Supreme Lagislati 
en ee, © ey Sees different. They are in no way, 
venture to think with due deference to Mr. Loe-Warner's views, bound to 
or may 
they are once more called upon to vote as 
think. This is their second trial. Let us see how they acquit themselves, 


29. One would have tho bthat the Government of India would have made: 
E a bold stand against the levy 
> in course of his visit to Bombs 
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“the forces of China have not su 


of justivé and equity in —— in the Bill the limit of exemption to 24’s and 
by oe pony 4 power up to 30's. ain, the schedule of tariff values, which 
is based upon the values of imported Europe goods, evidently requires a thorough 
overhaul,—tho schedule values being generally higher than those of Indian 
arns made from Indian cotton, which are cheaper than American descriptions. 
t the best course for the non-official members to adopt would be, if they 
ht an excise duty to be unnecessary, to vote against the Bill in toto. The 
Council would then be able to keep up the traditions of their constitution as an 
dent body —traditions which have been sanctified by the names of Sir 
Barnes Peacock and Sir James Colville. The Excise Bill is absolutely unneces- 
sary and unjust, and the Council would do well to throw it out by a majority. 


80. The financial pooner yy: of the 9 a India 1 at — 
roved too pow or the Seoretary of State; an 
e , 380d Deo. with all precautions to guard against their displeasure, 
Lancashire had after all to be displeased.: The Government of India are to be 
congratulated in having at last succeeded in obtaining sanction for the re-impo- 
sition of cotton duties. The measure was demanded by the public for the last 
nine months; and the necessity, value and justice of it have been so a 
discussed in the press, during the time, that it is unnecessary to say more about 
it. The condition which accompanies this small act of justice makes it the 
least acceptable to us. Five per cent. * 1 duties on cotton are very 
ifloant. It serves but indifferently the purposes of revenue. If it was 
to give substantial relief to the Indian revenue, it should have been fifteen 
cent. or at least ten per cent. But even this five per cent. duty comes weig 
down with a countervailing excise duty, which, as we have already shown, is 
“impolitic, unjust and impracticable.“ In the first place, the case for it has 
not been made out. In fact, no case for it does exist. The case against it, 
however, is unanswerably strong. 


31. We notice that the yielding and helpless attitude of the Viceroy and 
Subodh Prakdsh (21), 26th the Finance Member in connection with the cotton 
Dec., Eng. be % (31), duties, as well as the selfish narrow-mindedness which 


would impose a r excise duty on cotton 


in this country, have been properly resented and ex by the unofficial mem- 
bers of the Viceroy’s Council and also by the public opinion of the country at 
It must be remembered that it was agitation and re tations from 


all unanimously . 2 the exemption of cotton from import 
duties these gers J months, added to the financial straits the Government of India 


had got into, which has at last compelled Mr, Fowler to consent to the imposition 
of import duties on cotton, and it is no less certain, therefore, that by similarly 
2 voice unanimously against this new excise on Indian industries we 
‘shall in the end prevail. Without at all committing ourselves to a conviction 
that import duties were quite in the circumstances of the case, we may 
say 


a countervailing excise duty on the cotton industry in India is at once 
meaningless, vexatious and mischievous, 


82. Last Thureday, the Cotton Import Duty and the Excise Duty Bills 
W (16), 282d were referred to a Select Committee, with 
Rg dy iy , to re 
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probability. It is to be that measures were not 
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received the unanimous sup 
has been, in a sense, from the Secretary of 


is open to very grave. obj and therefore stands , in need of the clos 
scrutiny. The fact that 127 forced upon the Government of Indi 
as a corollary to the imposition of the duties on the imported cotton m 

factures ought not to be allowed to stand in the way of as 2 

as possible. All classes must combine to condemn it as they have 

combined to protest against the scandalous iniquity of March last, 
protest is bound to take effect sooner or later. We cannot blame 
ernment of. India for the excise duty. It is in this case a slave to the’ 
autocrat of the India Office, and it makes no secret of it. Th the Secre- 
tary of State pretends to follow the mandates of the House of he a 
is none the less of an autocrat, for he can set aside its mandates at hissweet will’ 
on flimsy pretexts, as he did in the case of the simultaneous examinations for ; 


the Civil Service. He repudiates in his despatch the imputation that he hs 
been subordinating the interests of India to those of the Manchester people for 85 
the selfish purpose of securing a few votes. But he cannot escape that 
say what he may. The position of the Government of India is, however, ano-- 
malous. It introducesa measure, but it cannot, as it admits, justify it on its 
merits. How long is this scandalous state of things to go on? Is India never 
to be permitted to shape its fiscal legislation as her circumstances render neces- 
sary ?. This is the question that luudly calls for discussion and solution. The 
Government of was never perhaps so much humiliated in the eyes of the: 
millions of this country. This cannot but make its position weak. All 
Councillors, official and non-official, emphaticall y condemn the excise duty. 
non-officials can vote against it. Will the officials have the freedom to do 80 P 
We apprehend w | I not be allowed it, from our ex of March last. 
The uselessness of such Councillors was never more glaringly demonstrated. 
When a lawyer of Sir Griffith’s attainments and experience says so, there S 
to be no room for doubt as to the line of action the Councillors can take. 
folly of the measure has been admitted on all hands, except by the Manchester 
ple, who recognize nothing .exvept self-interest. We are glad several mem- 
rs have spoken out their mind fearlessly. Several public bodies have also 
done 80. e Council will, therefore, have the support of the whole country in 
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i. e., the limit of exemption should be raised from 20s, to 24s. at leas 
is done, a good deal will have been gained. We trust the Council will 
Sir Griffith’s advice. The of State may 
will serve to raise the issue in a direct manner, and 
to pronounce itself upon it. Constitutional MO 
ty it is that th pot Bee Court, wi 1 2 
ere is no Su wer to 0 
one the United States enjoy. But we — hate it when the necessity for . 
it is practically demonstrated. | 
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0 E is 1 to 1 defect. Our new- 

7 aad gubdisbtes, in 8 spite of the high marks and honours that they may - 

eges and the University, have only a literary training, and none 

, h time that those interested in the educa- 

Sa : recognition of this 

requirement and for t 8 vernacular to 

1 — gre or higher instruction for the benefit of. on mi e class and high schools 

arts and science colleges ; and our Graduates’ Association and bodies like it 


are the only competent bodies to move in the matter. The Graduates’ Associa- 


tion deserves thanks from the public and encouragement at the lands of 


Government for the patriotic and public-spirited proposal that they have made to 

take up the work which Government cannot afford to continue. But still it is a 

matter "of that in matters educational, under the fierce glare and com 4 
icy, 


sion of misp economy, and with the penny-wise and pound-foolish po 
our Government should take retrograde steps, 


Part IV.—Native States. 


88. One Mr. Sakhäram Ganesh Shirsdlkar, writing to the Indu Prakish, 
respectfully points out to His 


All policy of suspicion of Ind th i] ul d 1 the Mahäräja 
a of Indore the evil results and the injustice of his 
ot Heh ne Mahirsje policy of suspicion, and mentions the names of the 


Indu Prakdsh(14), 17th Dec. most eminent among the ns who have been banish- 
ed from the State and otherwise ruined mainly through 
i 
injustice 


cy of suspicion. The correspondent aye that he himself ‘has suffered 
inasmuch as he was suddenly 4 to lea ve with his family, his home, 


bn business and the society of f — and relatives at Indore for no oonceivable 
reason. 


89. It the Military and Naval Tournament reoently held at Bombay is to 


take place annually with a view to increase friendly 
Disapproval of the Native feelings amo 


st military men, the shows ought to be 
— aed Naval . * held on a smaller scale, made less expensive and thrown 


Af oh iene open to the public free of charge. It is to be re- 
An deur (ley), vara gretted that any contributions should be invited by 
Dec. 


l moters of these shows from Native Chiefs, 
were milch-cows to be tapped on all occa- 
sions. It is said that oe Chiefs of Käthiäwär personally came to Bomba 
to witness the tournament, but it is not known how much they have con 
buted. His Highness the Thäkor of Bhavnagar, however, 1 said to have 
subeoribed about Re. 1,500. There is n 4 if Sir Dinahaw 
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